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CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN LITERATURE A 



Takixo a compaiative glance at the leading families of the the (.'elt ? Seek him whtic we will alietlier in the IJasiiue 
hmnan species, it is interesting to notice the many different provinces of Spain, or amidst the hogs of Ireland ; whether in 
aspects tinder which some dominani quality, peculiar to each the Scotch highlands,, or the mountain tracts of Wales in 
race, is shadowed forth. In its iangtiage and liteiaturt, its temperament he is the same, and this lemperamont is reflected 
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architecture ami line arts, in the daily routine oi' peaceful life 
and the exceptional condition of war, the careful obiter ver 
will ftnd the characterietlos of a race displayed* 

Who can be more individualiaed by his peenliarities than 

VoL. II, Ws 8*-"68. * 


in every phase of’ his eaistenoe. His mental organisation* 
delicately attuned, i» rt^sponaive to every cAt.<'rnal improesiom 
Hie bnpubea arc generous, his souj is poetic ; but thp balance 
of his mental faculties is unstable* He originates idea# with* 
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;out combittSiij; them. HU mental creations want Iwdy, weight, 
iittd^orm. Like apiHts, they arc invoked; Jike spirits, they 
£^t away. 

Then what a spealdng commoixtavy on th(3 CeJtio tempera* 

what an epitome of its fervour, its poesy, its instability, 

are the s;nall remaining frugincnts of tliat people’s literature. 
Fragments say, for surely one is not called on to acknow- 
ledge i\ few Welsh ballads, and the apocryphal version of 
ObsUn, as the full litt-rary reproi^ontative of Celtic genius. 
Not that wo undervalue t}i(3 poems of Ossian, by the way, or 
deem them tdtcgetJver oj)uiioas. Tliat the materials of these 
poems existed orally, traditionally, we eiiicrtain no doubt. 

Scaj'cely less eK})re.s»ivo of the Celt's temperament than his 
literature is the phase under which wo view him in war. 
Choleric of disposition, quick to take ctlfence, the Celt has 
from all time )je< u pi one to appeal to the sword’s arbitrament. 
None more dming in the deid than he ~ none mote personally 
brave - more dashing and impetnoufl ; yet for w'ant of a ;^r{>- 
longed concontnititni <'f energy to one -object a want so 
characteristic of his race-.- he has never yet excelled in the 
larger strategy of war. Ht' is a creature of raids, forays, and 
skirmishes - brilliant (mslaughta and fitrce attacks. But he 
is no general - he cannot haadh large bodif's of men. The 
battlc-licldis no ehcsB.hoiud lor him ; lie iniif-t rush to the fray. 

\Vc might easily extend the number of our m»tanccB, and 
demonstrate the ontsbining of Celtic gcuius undfr many other 
phases, though still essrutlally the sinuo ; time nnd space, 
however, admonish uh to pass on and ^cr:ltiiliso another 
doiuiiiant T'acc, which more particularly e(mcerns us now ; 
tliat raeo the Celt'a nntipoch'S — w'o mean ilie yce/ru}/i,of 
course. And here one prel uni nury Wf»rd ; it is tliis ; -we beg 
to eschew uli that delicate ctlmological invewigation whicJi 
atfeets to smile roHtionship betwuu Teut(m ami (Joth, By 
Teutonic rve nu'au the Cuuman race, and by the Oerman i.ice 
wo mean nil those who Bpeak the (.hrman tongue. 'I’he 
domarcatum sulbccs ; nay, it is. c\’en nior<’ correct than it 
seems. None but a miud (<J true 'i'ciitorde nemld can think 
with fluency in the (merman lau;'iia:.,e. 

AVliO can doubt iho cxpressivi-iuss of that language and 
its littratuit* ^S^ay, who can nusiuit.rprH the e\pn'Ks5on of 
the German alplnbet itsedf ? Why, it is tin very epitome of 
the Gothic stylo of arthiteciure, ami boib lui t)\e repnsaita- 
♦'.ives of the German name mn.s.'sive, ycl dt tailed ; fanciful, 
yet rigid-' ponderous, sv>mbre, ami deeply tcjricd. VVIuu more 
simple than the first itloa t)f a Gothic aichia eturitl structure- 
AVhat more ebil^oratoly ruude out than the (»r:'?,mrnt-rvtii)u of 
its details ? Starting with the one ivh a of lui ai1.b> llm 

builder at leiigth o\i*rlay« his ^trlUMur(• v.Uli ihc mo^t d aid 
acetssories. So wayward, so ium-iful, so raitatied arc tl-r.H<-, 
that the mind of anobsertor is for a time lest in following 
them through their maze. Yet when the labvrinth has !».»en 
ibreadeu - when the fret- woik has been si.‘cn in ils miuuiJic 
— all is found to bear the^iuqirm of prop^ution and ft^-rm 
defined. Fanciful and wayward though the aiihitect ha» 
boon, hohaK! never once lost sight of th(*i lending Teutonic idea 
—of uniting the ideal to the niatcTial, lixing it, rendering it 
visible 'and tangible, by endow in/f it w'itJi loim. liven a 
Genaan ghost is more ](vidily than any oThf.r ghost; hall* 
endowed with substtmcc and pr(»portions. Once caught, the 
spectre comes from the Gonnan’i^ bands half a thing of eaith. 

There is a c.hania about Geru.an liteiuiui c an. I painting which, 
if we mistake not, i'» expheablc on the tirim iphis announoed 
as constituting the pecul ia? sty of t in* ‘ SV utonic mind that is to 
say, ia jittribLtable to a contrasi; between the simplicity of h 
first' idea and the elaborate form- wrought Rcejss^uTies whei^- 
with it is ftubsequeuily invested. This vo believe to be. a 
peculiarity of the Teaitomc genius - a peeuhaiity maiiife.stcd 
tinder thjjg^gjjjids of pbasf K, and not Ica-fet o/ Ui in the Utcra* 
turjjg^pBwffiuny. So Cfiseiuially Tcutrari , so Germ.incsquc 
‘ MSHfiteraty exponent of » principle, that it admils of no 

mjil ttatt,‘'btio,n. Ap integral portion of that Ifmgusgo, it can 
(vi#dded to no other; arnicas ispme tejider plants assume 
^owths and ungainjy mien when taken from their 
Plpi} <md planted elsewhere— so if is wHh msuxf 
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site scions of G^man poetry and prose. Integral parts o 
their own language, they liouiish in no other. They may not 
“die, but their elegance departs. Thouswids of little talcs and 
poems, >vhioh breathe the most exquisite sentiment in German, 
become, when rendered in a foreign tongue, only little better 
than a sort of nursery literature of the higher class. The 
wood-ct^ (p. 2o?) to which Our remarks apply illustrates,, 
and W'fls suggested by, a stanza of this kind. 

The mothOr, fondly carcassing her little child, is asked by 
the latter wliere her briither has gone. The mother tells the 
little child her brother has died. But the little child knows 
not of death. The angels have taken him away,'" continues 
the mother, “ because he w'as always so good to me, and never 
gave me trouble.” The little child then says, “Pray teach 
me how I may not be good, and how I may torment you, lest 
the angels also take me." This is the sentiment—this tho 
inspiring theme of some exquisite stanzas by Johann Ludwig 
TThland, a celebrati'd living poet of Germany, and whose 
beautiful lyrics are not half so well known as they deserve to 
be. Ubland may be characterised as a German Beranger, 
purified from nil that levity of things sacred whicVi too often 
sullies tho French bard's cft'usions. hlvcry thought, every 
aspbution of Uhlan d, is suggestive of that better existenen to 
which the minds of rational bebigs should be directed. No 
poet, has realised a ntore exalted conception of the nobleness of 
ids mission than Uhlahd. Few authors of poetry worth read- 
ing have •.vritlcn so ^ nor is iJiis to Ix’ wondered nl, 

seeing the peculiar circuinfetanees ujftlcr ivliicU he lues bei n 
jilitted — tho troublous miuild in whiefi Ids destinies have bom 
cast. 

Born in 1787, at T'ivbingcu, the son of the universiLy secre- 
tary, I. bland early inLiuxftstod Viis love ior litt'rary pursuits, 
although he trained himself lor the law. Blessed with a com • 
petcnl fortune, our authoi w<*uld have devoted hiinscll entirely 
to literature and the muses. But fitte w illed it otherwise. The 
great Krench Revolution broke forth, and involved Wurtoiii- 
burg in its ranuti eat ions. 'J’ho organic laws ami constitution 
of this little country were totally romodellcd at the wall of 
Napolt Uhland did not behold tl *liange quu tR 
comirlacently. They ‘d his spirit, and inspired some ^f 
his liappiest t /fusions. Nevoitheless, tlic poems <d Uhlui 
ar»‘ \v('U Lstet'sued in not so much in eonsKpUiUcc 

tlndr pociie merit, it may bt (for our Gallic friends are ofti 
unjust. t<i the Teutonic a>-» from the circumsuniee of iht 

auth'u having lived .s<*veral ycai' n Paris, where he devott 
himself with the zeal of a tru< iuthusiast to tho study 
mcdiic\al literature, in which ‘i>artmenl the libraries 
Paris ;irc peculiarly rich. 

Much of rhlaud's poVlry could ni ver be aderiuatcly ren- 
dered into Kuglish. The task has been cs.saycd by an FngUflh- 
iiian w'hom we^forbear to name, and the result is not fclicitcms. 
Yet we do not censure the translator : he had to deal with a 
poet who availed himself to the fullest extent of tho power 
existing in tho Gormau language of cudorving common sub- 
jects with a poetic garb. What shall w'c say, for example, of 
Xli« poet who was so recklessly daring, that he wrote sonuj 
iltanzas— beautiful stanztis, too, on — what does the reader 
think ? — soup ! Y et so it is. 

We congratulate the French artist, whose painting we 
illustrate, on having so tliorougldy cauglit the iriHpiration of 
I'eatonic art. Tho hgures arc well comijOsed — their modelling 
is round — tlie expression of the mother and child tcdls tho 
sentiment of tlic poem. The leavifs in the back ground, toi*, 
are thoroughly Gwrmanesque. Not a leaf is left undeilued, 
out of defereiico to tlxat quality of Teutonic genius which 
insists on extreme regard to form. Nor need we marvel 
the genius of a people who invest spirits with bodies half 
nujTtal, c.ausing them to marry, and to be given in marriage, 
to boco^u; almost like ourselves, wdll insist on making fig- 
leaves more distinct of outline than nature herself makes thorn 
under the conditioTis of liosition and distance, as represented 
in" our wood-cut. The painting is thoroughly Germanes^iucr, 
an expression of ours, which wo intend as a compliment to the 
French artist. 
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Tkk accompanying engraving is a specimen of the numerous 
caricatures which were brought forth by the invention of air 
balloons, like so. many insects fluttering in a sunbeam. 

The satirical drawing of the Voloiumiht was most pro- 
bably aimed at Fan j as de fiaiiit-Fond, a young geologist, 
the friend and proUff*^ of Buffon, whoso gigantic theorioK, his 
observations on the formation of the earth, - and his reseandies 
respecting extinct volcanoes, he supported. AVhen an ofticiai 
report, signed by the deputies of the state of Vivarais, together 
with various private letters, arrived to inform the Parisians 
and the membeis of the Academy, for the most part men who 
did not easily inibibe new ideas, that tw'o young niaimfacturers 
had lauuclicd into the air, at Annonay, a glol)e of considerable 
size, which sustained itself and sailod through Bi)ace, tlicre 
was a general burst of entbusiafin before envious feelings had 
had time t> display tJieinselves. M. Fraijas was among the 
most ardent admirer^ of th<* new discovery; and in order 
that the experiment might be iei)i'atod at Paris, instituted a 
national subscription, to which the people entered their names 
lit the Cafe du Caveau, now tiio llotondc. 

Etienne Motigollicr gave ai\ account of his ascent at 
Annonay, w’hich was cxpri^sscd with a 7 Tioder;itir)n seldom met 
with in that ap;f 3 of exaggeration and hyperbole. Tiic scrupu- 
lous exactness of the deiails which it contained enabled M. 
C’harlcs, pi'i)fessor of eKi)eriiuental philoHopJiv , and the^lessrs. 
Jiobort, skilful inaishinc-makers, tosaiisf). in the t>pace of '» 
month, the t\i)cctations of the fuihscriOers, and to dispense 
with the presem e of the in vnitors whUst making ii^c of their 
discovery. However, one of the Messrs. Mougoliicr arrived in 
Paris iw time to sec that h(‘ had enabled liis fellow-towna- 
people to make the exi>criment without Ins help. 

The w'ords in Avhich he describes his asi-ent, and the? moans 
which he emjjloycd to efli'Ct it, are very striking, from their 
extreme simplicity and elcarnesH. He says : — 

“The aerostatic machine (j). lh»])* with which the oxporx- 
ment was made bcibro the gentlenn n of the state, of Vivarais, on 
Thursday, dtliJunc-, ITS.'J, w'nsrrnnle of linen, lined with paper, 
flCW'Ji to a. nolw'otk of twine. Its form w’ns nearly sjdurical, 
and its cireumfererict/ measured 110 feet; a ^voodem frame, 10 
square, held it fast at the bottom. Its capacity was 
about 22,000 cubic iWt, so that it displaced, supposing the 
‘ weight of n.ir to be* an S(h>ili part of that of water, a mass of 
air weighing 1 ,0801bs. 

“ 'I’he weight of tlic gas w'tis half that of air, for it tveighed 
090lbs., and the machine, with the' frame, weiglied fiiOOlhS' 
Tiieroforc, it was still jlOOlbs. lighter than common air, which 
has been proved by the - xpeiimcnt. The different pieces of 
the machine were fasU*n(‘d together by means of simple 
buttons and button-boles. Two men were sufficient to it 
off, and to fill it with the gas ; but eight persons w^ere required 
fox the purpose of holding it dow'ii, who did not release their 
hold until the signal was given. It rose with great velocity, 
its motion lieeoming less rapid towards the cud ot the ascent, 
to about tht: height of (S,300 feet. A brct'ze, scarcely per- 
ceptihlo upon the surface of the 'earth, carried it a distance of 
7(5,000 feet from the place from which it had started. It 
remained ten minutes in the air ; the loss of gas through the 
button and the Uolcs^lnade by the needle, and oIIkt impcrlec- 
timis in the machine, causing it to descend sooner than it 
would otherwise have done/ 'i Jic wind, at the time of the 
exporiinent) was in the south, aud it rained. The machine 
descended so lightly, that it broke neither the stem nor the 
;|WjOps of tJie vine updn which it alighted / ’ 

^his account is quoted in the work of M. Faujas, upon the 

^ * The first «jxporiaw?irt of the aerostatic machine, with the means 
pf AlTOCting it at will, by Dr. Jonathan; took place at the vdlagc of 
Doss(js$obr\tgno, in I^rance, vhenco thismachlno ascended, Deccni- 
, her 22ud, 1 7dS, at nine o’clock in tlm morning. It descended at the 
place whence it h.aA riscUi after ha'^dng traversed ten, mUes.. This 
maclnne was coosti’uoted of very flue bjpaiia wirij; cqirercii with a 
sheet of cotton, edatod with oomont, The yudder w^^ of san^ 
materiAl, and io saH'Of oemmon caisivas. 
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experiment of the Champs dc Mars, where a globe^ twelve 
feet in diameter, made of tafleta coated with india-rubber, 
was inflated and launched into tlie air, on the 27th of August, 
1783, by mcems of the constant labour of many workmen for the 
space of h)ur days, and by employing l,0001bs. of steel 
flUngs, and Fislbs. of sulphuric acid. M. Charles, and the 
Messrs. ItobcTt, who workod^nndor the direction of the above 
experimental philosopher, fiUed their biilloou 'with hydrogen 
gas, the use of which the brothers Mongolticr had aban- 
doned since their tiricit. experiment, because they found the 
expense of it too grout. 

Admission to the Chunq s do Mais, M'heic the public were 
diverting theiosclvcs with his discovery, w^as refused to Etienne 
Mongolin^r; he gave his name, and being repulsed, quietly 
retired, Faujas considered liiuiself personally insiiUod by this 
conduct towiirds one of the invtuitors, whose genius he so 
much admired, and in honour of wlioin he liad set the sub- 
scriplh)!! on foot ; displcasr'tl, moreover, with the Kobexts, 
who had fllied the balloon in such u numiuT us to cause it to 
explode, he complained loudly, anil a virulent paper warfare 
was soon deehtred between the subscribers- -M. Faujas at the 
head -and the philosoplnu's and machinL»..rn:ilujrs employed 
by them, 'fhe c.nlfalur(* t)f the was doubtless 

connected vi'itJi this conh'sl. firimm, who relato.s in detail 
the liU'XJiry and scientihe events of the linn*, mentions this 
emiflict raon; tlian once in )iis eorrt'spojideJice. 

“ Wo have had the honour of giving you cm .-iccount,^’ 
writes he, “of the prc'tensions of "M. CdiEules, the experimental 
philosopher, to the discox ery of M. Mongoltier. Whilst the 
hitter was occupied in ])crfei;ting his maidiine. a.scending to 
the height more tlnm 300 feet in the air, Charh^s sought 
out pamphleteers, and, in his cirL'um.<l;inccs, could only lind the 
Chevalier de Itivarol. This writer inUiVOSted himself less in 
maintaining the pretensions of his client than in seeking to 
lessen, as much as possible, the fame of ^1. MongoHKr, and to 
bring into ridicule M, Faujas d<i fcSaint-Fond, wlio was zea- 
lously fi.gsgcd in forwarding the principles and repeating the 
experiments of the iMf-ssrs. Mongolficr, by raising a subscrip- 
tion, and hav ing a medal struck in their honour." 

Now the question was, who should derive profit or glory 
from the discovery made by the two quiet, retiring philoso- 
phers. WHaVtlien took place recalls the allegory of the East, 
where a young i^rincc, by dint of labour, perseverance, 
courage, and intcUigencc, succeeds in rtnicddng the precious 
nut whicji grows on the highest brahedx of the tree of 
science, lie oijcns it; all sorts of wonders burst from it; 
but those who, not darii^g or not being able to climb, have 
stopped at the foot of the tree, dart in crowds upon this boot}’', 
possess themselves of it, and the two empty shoUs of the 
mysb'rioutt and fruitful nut are all that reinain in the hands of 
the true and courageous viebu*. 

From thnt time innuiner:d)le pamphleu announced experi- 
ments which had only been pn^eoted. Tradesmen enriched 
themselves by s\rlling little balloons, made of gold-beaters’ 
skin, or viirnishtHl tafi’eta. ISome printed tludr hypotheses, 
and pretended means of guidance ; others, like Blanchard, 
had engravings executed of balloons, which were not always 
even constructed. 

Thus the balloon of Dr. Jonathan, with the exi>hmations 
which accomptuiy it, probably only existed upon paper. The 
cannon represented in front of the gondola was never 
dischargod, either to announti© fcho arrival or the dep^ture 
of an aeronaut, and never accelerated the course of a balloon, 
for none w'as ever made fit to, cleave the air* The only trace 
■which "we lind of the experiment of Dr. Jonathan is the 
notice of the ascent of a simplo flre^balloon on the 2 Uh of 
December, 1783, which quickly disappeared. 

The aerostatic flsh*, represented in oiir engraving (p. 201), 

• The olf at Flaiientia, a town of Spitiu, 

surtbunded by mountains. ' Xt was guided by Doil Jqaeph Fatiidja 
as faar as the towjl of (^oria, on fbe hssiks of the' river Arjigoiq at 

March ioth,T784* 
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appears to be a burlesque on the balloon, in the shape of a 
fish, which ascended on the 19th of September, 1784, in Spain, 
guided, it is said, by Don Joseph Patinha, and which was 
impelled by a favourable breeze. 

j Indeed, it w’ould be diflioult to eoncoive any form fur 
balloons which the first inventors had not taken into con- 
sideration. That of a fish, among others, w'as foremost in the 
minds of the two elder brothers, who were the most highly 
cndowt‘d of a family generally remarkable for intelligence. 
We will quote, on this subject, 'some passages from a letter 
of the ‘canon JMongolfier, the old president of the college of 


supply the place of sinews, to move this immense helm, which 
should be filled with inflammable ^ir. The wings, or rather 
the fins of the fish, of the same material, should be of tafieta, 
but as long as possible, and always filled with gas, in order to 
be lighter than the same volume of atmospheric air—in fact, 
any alteralions w'hich you may consider advisable. But as 
the Author of Nature has given to each individual that which 
is best adapted to fulfil his destiny, follow the models which 
he places before you ; and since your object is to sail through a 
fluid, imitate the animal which traverses a fluid with the 
greatest case. You will say, perhaps, ‘ Why not imitate the 
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Autun, dated Annonay, 1st of December, 1783, and ad- 
dressed to his brother, Etienne : — 

** You know that Joseph is having a large machine, from 
eighty to a hundred feet in diameter, made at Lyons. I joked 
liim sbdnt it the other day in a letter which I wrote ; never- 
theless, th^s i||aa runs in head^^and though |l am not much 
of a phUo^g|p^,'I think be allowed to cWsider myself 

-at least i^lnce written that X have < 

given, %#own pr^oiacs, 

n-jAjrtr' iiybs moutma, * \ \ ^ ^ ■ 

^if^t exactly tlwK'f<)rm ot a X^sho^tdid , 

wSeur nor should I, Tike your pampye^Sert/hdvov;'' 

;"<^^that'ofl!tehorsy;, Pj^gaSusjJmtiifiathat of a fish, with 'a 

with, whitebono or to 


birdr* * But it is specificully heavier than ^e air: Your 
machine, being lighter, bears more resemblance to the Ash, 
which is "Tighter, or at least as light as the same Wntne of 
water. The bird's excess of weight is counteracted by the 
great extent of its wings, compared urith the else of iti'body, 
and the multipUcity and vigour o^ ita, aiitvemohts. The fing 
of the fish wbuld be much more eoonomloah i&uch easier (b 
put in motion,, and wo^d aulfiee fbr your ea^ioiiiuent. 

: as we miiiit gl^ juaUce to whom due, the 

: ;^t, iidea* Was Je^ Fierro's ; Ihe arguments are mine. You 
Will perhei^, th^i ^e one nor the other is 

eensG ; as I know the di^culty of a lawsuit, I will 
ahb;mt tp thf sentence, though I could dispute it; coniidesj^ 
that to judge is' not to piote," etc. 
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It maybe as well to state at ooce, that for much of what convoyed the body of Alexander from Babylon to'Bg^y as 
.ftU^^eare indebted to amusing and well-wyitten little described by *Diodor»as Siculus; they were in use ih'^the 
, bod^a^by the Bev, Alfred Gatty, vicar Of Bcclesfield^ entitled* * islands of the Archipelago to announce the opening of Uio 


its Origin^ History, aj)d jTses**' The, author of 
tide woik has, wdth much patieigt ingenuity* traced the 
il^istqry of ^ . 

: ** The crazy old church clock 

And the bewildering ohimesV’ 

Shown in what numefbus ways the bell is mixed up with 
bur social life. 

The music of bells is cf a very venerable and old-fashioned 
character, and from the earliest ages of the world has been 
used in various religious and other (‘eromonials. It is a matter 
of doubt i^hen bells were first introdnci'd, but it is unquestion- 
able that they are very ancient, Tlieir origin must be sought 
, for in the records of Egypt, the mother of nations. Becent 
discoveries have made it apparent that the b?ll was known to 
the inhabitatits of Assyria, Etruria, and China ; and Thompson, 
in his ^‘Etymons of English Words,” says, under the* article 
, ** Bolls/' that, long before they were known ip Europe, they 
were in use in llhidoo temples to frighten away evil spirits, 
"B,« this, as it may, we have certain rocOrd that bells— that is, 

, smaU hand and ornamentai bells — were In use among the 
Israelites. In the writings of Moses, we have mention of the 
** bells of gold ” with which the dross of the liigh priest was 
adorned—*^ a gtdden bell and apomi^anate upon the hem of 
the robe round about;" that when Aaron disappeared from 
wthe , sight of the woTship)>er8 within the veil of the temple, the 
. raging of ,.the bells upon his robe might be an intimation to 
them that he was sfill living in the Divine presence. Again, 

^ in Zechariah xiv..20, there is mention of bells as forming 
part of the harness or decoration of horses ; and it is sug* 

“ gesteif by Mr. Qatty, that even Tubal Cain, the sixth in 
. descent from Adam, ** an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron," might have scooped the sounding metal into some 
species of bolls, , 

These small bolls were, it appears, attached to the garments, 
of ileteow women, virgins, and boys, as well as, to the jmnti * 
robes.. It spems, indeed, that small toy*like bolls have 
used In the service of religion froii^ the earliest times; 
and prefixed to an old MS. edition of the Psalms of David* 
believed to be of the fourteenth century, is an illuminated 
representation of the sweet singer of Israel,” sitting before a 
; sj^oB wooden frame, playing Upon a row of bells with little 
hsmrOM* This representation must, however, be considered 
rath^ as an illustration of the illuminator’s own time,” than as 
any authority for believing that hand^bells such as those 
represented were ever in use among the Hebrews, 

The Greeks and Homans problibly derived their knowledge 
bf .boll?* tom the Egyptians, the first colonisers of Europe, 
The royal costumes of the shahs of Persia were also decorated 
, with golden hells ; and there is reason to believe, that in tjte 
4^>eoratiott of mules and horses, as well as on .the garments of 
the nipbility of various nations, small bells were used long 
'>ef^o'ihe wMian era. 

' ' in religious ca^momes was the bell anciently 

ftmpipypd. ASscbylw® Euripides inform us that the Greek 

that whan''tbo tont'th^r round** at the 

at .nighty jn 

" ;^Oth , BaccMa ' bo’ sm by . , 

’ 

ett^uso tjhe 


it yir‘as,j^O^ 


hl'’,j6Wrti(;i-They '■ 



markets, even as now r they were employed^ aa we learn 
tom Plutarch, to detect and prevent the escape of the tmhl^y 
Xanthians. When the city of Xanthus was besieged, soihb 
of the inhabitants tried to escape by swimming a^ 
through the rivet, but nets with small bells attached; Were 
spread across the stream under the water, and byAhe ringing 
of the bells each capture was announced. 

In later times ,we find that the garments of the chief men 
and civil officers among the Germe-ns were decorated with 
Jbells^ They came, too, in time, to be regarded, as the messen- 
gers of sorrow as well as of joy and triumph. The cfiminal 
had a bell suspended tom his neck as he was led away to 
execution, and its sound announced his speedy death as ho 
walked sadly in his own funeral procession. 

The period wben large bel Is first begjin to be used in churches . 
is uncertain, but by the seventh century they were in pretty 
general use. At the end of that century, the venerable Bode 
mentions tlicir existence in English churches. Their intro- 
duction has been var^usly as.9igned to Paulinus, bishop of 
Kola, % town cf Cainpafnia, in Italy, in the year of out Lord, 
400; to Pope Sabinianus 604), to whom the honour of 

introducing bqjls into churclies Ss given ; and to various other 
persons. • 

Bells have been known under the various names of TmHn~ 
imbulum^ a little bell so called from its tinkling sound ; Petasus^ 
a larger sized bell, so named from its resemblance in shape to 
a broad-fcimmed hat^by this latter instrument it was that 
the Greeks opened their fish-market, ami the Homans invited 
the public to the bath ; the Codon, from the Greek term, signi- 
fying the open month of a trumpet; .Wo, a bell of similar 
size to the last, and nam<?d 'after the town of its inventory 
Squiln, a little bell used by the Italians •, Dodunm khdrn, the 
cauldrons of Dodona?; and Cmnpaim, the true turret bell, so 
called from the town of its birth — whence Carapanolo, a bell- ■ 
tower. It is probable that all, except the lest, were made of 
forged metal, and were struck on the (mtside by a wooden or 
iron Uamnu^T, and that they all, more or less, resembled fiat ' 
diali-like disks. Indeed, the very word Bell ia said to come 
from the Latin pdvis, a basin or foot-bath ; and if tfils be so, 
the configuration of ancient bells is at once dcterminCrl. 

In the history of the church of the ipiddle agea the b®ll 
had much to do. First, it was christened with all eeisamhny ; 
then ii was employed in the various services of the day, con- 
voking congregations, excommunicating the disobedient a^d< 
ihe iiifideh and, finally, being tolled at the mom<mt wtoa 
spirit passed from out the earthly body, Th«^ oeimnony of ' 
^Christian baptism was certainly one of the most buriotgi, obser- 
yaiiieos connected with the bell's history. The 
was b^ed by the priests ; awA then when the bell was 
out ]^feet from the mould, it was regulwly piMtsed tWbt^h . 
the ceremonies of baptism. Its sponsors were jf^etsons pi riew 
and the most oonsrderablf priest, or even ^a tohop ori axch- 
\bi8hop* offimatcd---with all the accompanto^|s of 
anointiag, sprinkling, robfog; &c, = * \ 

Tixeommunication by **bell» bopk, aint (^ind ' 
practised’ W1 was rung to iummbjtt liho 

carctt«myi the priest road ' 











The yru' ae basiaed bi&oauae ft us^ to 
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To he 4 t«h M Voo|»s et e good mmy i^SM^a$ 
iBi^ l>dXKtth^ iji eUueipii tee the ihct» that ift the soxuid of the 
UdaiSoh ^ ei\joiiied to pray for the 

V 80id , Froxa this cixstoia is derived that of toUihg 

,tlia ehtt^ beft at a ^ 

^ 'tiWyhody hi« heard of the CoUvre f(tu, or Corfe# Bell, 
waa! introduce mto this country from France by 
Conqtieror, At. eight o’clock in the evening it 
aiaiajr its etening peal* and at the’ last .atroke “^of the 
h^mrSfe ir on ftio jnetal, all lights and free were ordered to be 
"pit out "^e will now enter 

THE POUNDKT, 

And describe the modem process of belUoasting* For 
UlOatratLon we will take the establishment of Messrs, Hears* 
Whitechapel, the oldest, largest, and best known of the kind 
in Xondon or England. Before we describe* the process of 
casting a bell, it will be as well to inforin the reader that bell* 


^ There are, of course, ^:«ai:w)ua '^ade aijK«eta,,|i itq tbe^«it';?>' 

pmpertlohVbf;%:'.dx|^K9^ a^' \ 

, ..first-rate’ aiilgaiiiri,' ■'/■r-'r! 

' There is ho great rhyaMy k the { kit 

extreme care is necessary, in order td produce q gqod* toned 
bcU* that all the preliminm^operats^ ahotdd.heu^^^ 
with the greatest exactness. With dht air^t, then, ^ 

. we Will endeavour to enphun the , 

founding or casting a bell. . 

Passing through various yards, k Which ate stored quan- 
tities .of, old timber, old bell-inetfd^ and a multitude Of odds 
and ends, in the shape of old;cannons and great rhasses of old 
.copper, destined one day for the furnace, we arrive at the 

MOULoirra-nooii, 

Here a sight presents itself which is at oxice pecUllhd’ a^d 
striking. All along the floor are ranged the moulds fiiture 
bells. In describing the casting of a bell, it will be hecessjsry 
to observe, that it is nothing more than a layer of metal which 
has been run into the space between the mould and its qUter 





, sacTion OF a XAimn hell, witu tsb moclu axu corn, as it mas m ths fit** 


^tal consists of an amalgam of copper and tin in the prdpor« 
of ak>ut three parts of copper to one of tin. Mention 
hail been xnadd^of the old custom of adding a few gold or silver 
metal when in a state of ihsion, but it is quite a 
popUiaij!^ 'Orror to suppose that the metal of old bells is, of 
; ' s^es^/ v^u^ ftom si^ The actual value of 

Wheuk^ kto belle, is about a cwt , including 
. b^^of pt^fketi^ and whm old bells are received in 
' allow ut d64 per qwt* 

of the'idlvcx' ft nmy ormapnot contain. 

' ' ' ' ' - 

Core^ is tlio outer mould or eope; c 
nm4s;mapmdau^y of^tbeot^ 

' ohibcnrat^^|mit befiiire ke,' goring in of 

is imttn{iig''ftom tbb 
:iWlc’kft mr,%.emape of 

khi' ke , 


covering, and allowed to oooU A glmice at the acOo:^nhyihg; 

diagram will explain this' very readily. BCk We have 

of a bell as itjies in the piuMuring the proc^^f ‘caiiii^ 

the reader keep this diagram 'in lus, ^ 

no diilculty in comprehending allthat 

the subject. The various j^ta of a bbll may >0 ^cic^ .m 

the body or barrel ^ the oiappmr. or strikerii k % ; 

Inside t and the ear or*oaimnn:oniu top ortnioivn, by ’ytk 

is hnicg in its chosen position in the to War*, 

, .dSscriptioii, therefore, applies m aB,belK.ls^a';]S^<|i 

' vSskiik^mddificadbnein the shape^. &o., pot 

'tlu| prhkipkbn whi^ it.is'naamufactoebi „ ' ; \ 

^ principle io'be. observed' is .the cojasti^tti^^l^^ 

, forks' of thn^t^e'.bi^'sq 

of ;our 
thb fbl« . 

lil^, vtrOew .,!' 
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^^i^shoulder, twelve bikis ; and in wi^th 
«eV«in jm4 a*Iialf brims,, or half tho width at 
i These pToi>onions, however, are %'ery vatiable, 

J cutild dt^pend greatly on the taste, experience, and skill o£ the 
/founder, on approximation merely being arrivt4d at in these 
figures; 

, Tho^Bi«e and pwpoj;tions, then, of the future boll being ascer- 
tained, ithe making of the mould is proceeded with. The 
o^Ur 'foxm of the mould — by which the inner shape of the boll 
is determined'^is made by means of a crook which is made to 
revolve on the day, &c., of wliich the mould is composed. 

. This crook is a kind of double compass formed of wood, one 
. ,,leg of which is cut or curved to the shape of the inner sides of 
the intended bell. A glance at the engraving (iig. ^3) wdll 
render this plain to the render. Tliis crook or compass is 
made to move on a pivot alfixed to a beam above, and its lovror 
end driven into the ground. In the case of very large bells, 
the mould is perfected in the pit in which they are to be cast. 
The crook is driven by the hand of ihe moulder ; and the 
mould being composed of plastic clay, &c., the form of the 
VmcT side -of the bell is defined by a fe^ revolutions of this 
simple machine. Thus is formed the.twu, or inner mo\dd. 
The eo^>ey or outer mould, is formed in much the same way, 
except that its inner surface is smoothed to form the outer 
side of the bell. 

The core is first roughly built up of brickwork with a hollow 


AtiT* 

v ia the centre. Xt is then 

and moulded as described jby the a<Jt&ii.bf f 

afterwards dried by means of a fire in the hollorw%entil^m‘ 
When haked sufficiently hard, it is ce^ered all oyei^ 
composition of tan and grease. On this compbi^iiibn 
outer leg of the prook is made again to rotate, and' thp 
shape of the bell ».thus determined. When the whpl^ has 
been sufficiently dried by the action of the fire in the core, the 
crown or head— which contains the parts necessary tp hpld, 
the clapper by which the bell is to be rung— are then fitted on^ 
and the model of the inside of the bell may then be. s^d l^ 
be complete. Any device or inscription necessary is theti 
moulded and fixed upon it Upon this mould the or 
outer mould, is formed. Having been made of destruOUble 
materials, thc/ao-m»«7« of the bell is easily destroyed, and the 
space between the core and the co^n' is, of course, the exact 
shape of the future bell. The inner and outer moulds being 
examined, retouched, and otherwise finished off. the cope is 
fitted over the core (as represented in figure 4) like ^n extin- 
guisher over a candle, with a vacuum left between them to 
receive the fused metal. One indispensable precaution is 
necessary, however, in making the mould, that is, to leave a 
Imle for the escape of the air when the xnetal is poured in, the 
failure of which would cause the destruction of the bell in 
the process of casibig. This hole is loft in the cap of thb 
mould. 


THU DEAD BIUDAI. 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOUKTEEN'^H CENTUKY. 
BY JONATHAS iUBKE HLINGaBT. 

# ^ 

cnarTUK xvi,, paut u. 


‘♦.Tia yotir baldric over his mouth and gag him, Hodge,'* 
s^d Cheko— and the cit-hcr in a moment executed the 
oonmnand. And now tJie outer door was assailed with 
thundei-ing stiokes of lances and axes —the sentinel, aft(jr an 
inefiectual resistance, retreated iuto the irmcr apartment. 
Zeno , and his> little band stood cool mid collected, awaiting 
with drawn swords the entrance of Kecanuti’s lancers — for 
they indeed it was who hod, upon the expiration of the, 
appointed time* rushed down to the general’s quarters, 
which they reached just at the moment whcti their caplin 
had called upon them to rescue him. More and more furious 
came the thundering blows on the door, mingled with the 
oties and imprecations of the assailants. At length the, 
maSjUllve oak gave way, and with a loud crash was burst 
-A. rush of feet mcceeded, and the spiall outer 
eperi^aieht was rapidly filling with the excited soldiery. 

brave knights and worthy companions, stand to- 
geUiof^*^ said Sir William (iheke, springing to the front. 

with mo, and stand firm, t^et us fight. for God and 
thb ^bpuVUc.’* 

a clieor tlie captains answered his* call, and the small 
band stood calmly awaiting the charge of the lancers. 

, 1?hb ‘first that entered was cleft down by the strong arm of 
.C^kc. Another* and anothor eucceed''d to t}ie place of the 
'iiJpeu min, and shared the same fate. Then two rushed 
teirw^d and Ibrced m entrance, and the fight became more 
deadlji^, , Others pressed behind, and the room was 
speedily 'filling, th<( cqnt^t becivming fciuful in the flickering 
qf idJSe room. At this moment loud ghauts rent the air. 
^^;;^^i'Hiiitaloone ! 'YivrBon Afareo.;! Saint Q^^rge for merry 
Zeno to thfi;res^ . ■ 

^ within paused as by a 
and took ' 'Then thv rjilh ofu niulti* 

idde, camsm^^er audntto^. 

a thosS who web'ftoih^'febm 
the Aoox iyt, th^v' 

.English 


this moment Zeno and his baud charged them with fresh 
ardtiur, and drove them backwards, sjaying them as they 
retreated through the drxir and the outer apartment. Then 
they drove them into the open air after their companions, where 
they were met in the rear by the archers, and hewed down' 
unsparingly. At length the lancers of l^ecanati broke into 
ooni'usion and fled, leaving a considerable number dead and 
dying, and Zeno and his faithful allies remained, alone in 
the darkness, after a fearful struggle with those who were 
the x^sid soldic5rs of the republic. Meantime, the tumult of * 
the' fight, and the cries of the combatants, had arotubd 
the whule (^amp. From every quarter men, hastily dressed 
and but half armed, flocked down to the scene of combat^ sup« 
posing that the Genoese had sallied upon them in thenigkt. 
Several of the senators, too, now appeared, and joined Zeno. 
When tranquillity was restored, the general and ^ his firlefidi 
returned to the inner apartment, accompoiiied by the senators* 
There they found Koger Harrington with his braWy dms 
encircling Kecunati, who writhed in his giant clutch as a Ittml) 
^uuld quiver beneath the talons of an euglc. He kad e»d^<* 
Toured to stab the yeoman with his poignard, whiek thblaWr 
wi'cnched from his hand, and then hugged bim so %h% that ; 
his victim was gradually growing livid in the ffioC; He 
now released from the human vice which had so remorselS^y 
tightened upon him, bouqd and seated. A coutt-lhlUrt^^ 
hastily formed, the proofs were briefly detailed to the 
his person was searched, and the document glveh 
Hodge was found on him, and it was decided tlmlt 
shpulU be handi^l over to the ciVU power 
‘Without a moment's .delay, he was^hurtibad 
posteiti door* and conveyed .-oil board 
Wh^ 'this .'Was' efiacted, Zeno, accompanied by tha 

ph>t 
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;ii^d ihjsjeacdtjittg ihteUlgm^ und^i^ce 

t lill^oe (mee mote rcSg^^d thmugheut the camp at Pelesi 

^ ^ While, these erenti were taking place, the ^efae^e at 
,€hioggia in taiu awaited the signal-light. At leng^ the 
Simipd of the tumult and the ^ cries of the men in the distance 
^wteire borne tp their ears through the night. Conjecturing that 
concerted liaing of the conspirators had begun, and tluft 
by some casualty the signal had either not been made or had 
escaped obs^vation, the. whole of the besieged threw open the 
gates and sidlied from the town in arms. But on a nearer 
aijtvoac^ ihey soon discovered the true posture of affairs, and 
after pausing to listen, they were convinced, by the triumphant 
cries of ** Viva la Venetssia ! Viva Zeno V that the plot had 
fiuled/ They turned and fled hack in dismay, and shut them- 
selves up once more within the walls. That night a council 
of ^ar was hastily summoned. The deliberation was short, 
fbr little choice wag left to the hesiegod. To rcBiat further in- 
sured a lingering death by starvation ; to surrender left sonm 
chance of life. Accordingly, it was determined to submit to 

■ the cruel necessity ; and at the first light -upon the following 
morning envoys wore dispatched to Palestrina with uncon- 
ditional offers of BUrripder. These were of course accepted,, 
afid upon tVie"24th of June, Carlo Zen;o liad the siatisfaction of 
finding his own policy triumphantly jiAstified hy the event, 
.The gates of Chioggia were thrown open to the troops in the 
service of Venice; the town given up to unrestrained 
plunder ; and the besieged, consisting of Genoese and 
Paduans, were h'd tvi p)i«i(>ucrs on board theVen(‘lian galleys; 
w’hile the Genoese fleet, under the cou.mand of their admiral, 
Muraffo, weighed anchor, and sailed away^to Fowsonc, 

Meantime Tlccanati had been sent to Venice the day after 
his arrest, Ifc was immccliately brought before that terrible 
and secret tribunal from which 'even th ' innocent did not 
always oseapo— the guilty had but little to hope. At first tho 
stubborn condottiere refu'tcd to aiiav/cr any inter rogatorie.s 
put to him by his judges, maintaining a haughty and dogged 
silcijce. Then ho was “ put. to the question,*' aiul the torture.s 
of the Vack broke Hown his Solution, lie confe.'sscd all was 
formally adjudged guilty of treason against the .state of 
Venice, and was (jondomnc'd to death. Ilis judge. s dVter- 
mCned that his punishment should he as exemplary as his 
bfience wtis aggravated. 11(' -was crucified between tho por- 
phyry columns in the Pia«za di San Marco. 

The w'ar of the tlhioggia was now virtually at an end. The 
ihorccnary troops in tlu* pay of Vcnico w'ore no locgcr needed 
by the state, and having received tlicir full pay and helped 
themselves to such treasures as they were able, began to seek 
ior employment and adventme ciso where. The last of these* 
bands to leave Palestrina was thai of *Sir Williuni Oheke; 
and on the' morning of his departure Zeno and ho gloi)d 
in the qu.artcrB of the latter, and conversed long and confi- 
dentially together. The intercourse of many months had 
exhibited to each the character of the other, and had in.spired 
muttial esteem and admiration, and it was not withoxit a 
lively aorrow that these two valiant soldiers were now about , 

■ to «epara?e.' 

‘ it my dear fnend/^' said Zeno, continuing some- 
ibihg that^he Kgd heenjaying in a low^ but eameirt voice ; be 
it Ijtmn ypu wish. I'Shall nrge you no more on that point. 
36i^;ibrg|^ not that while Carl < .<f*cno lives thou hast ever a 
liovinig bother ;\and the state of Venice esteems thy 
itay fthe over remember them gratefuUy/V 
for he knew hut too well how that fickle 
OM, requited the services of her bravest and her 


.1 ?- i; , 

eontinued’ tjheerily, 

^ bitiily employed making 
Awhlther Wan yott'to lcad>. 

k'-lSiheltife, Iv 




At the preaent^ I am minded to join Alb^» lord of 
Barbiano. «Hq is the x|ost ac^mpUshed soldiorbtthe age.*' 

Ilia fame as a general has spread over all KtrfSpe,** iShid 
Zeno, “ and thou wilt flnd many a brave knight amongst tho 
* company of St. George !' ** 

‘^Aye, *tis a school that has reared the best generals of 
Italy. Then, there is my owjf countryman, Sir JobnJlarld- 
stone, a valiant captain who now holds Cherbourg for our 
young King Bichard against Charles aof France. There will 
I meei with ‘some of my old comrades -in arms, Sir John 
Aubonro and Sir Otho de Granston. Besidfis, I thipk my 
merry archers would wish once more to figh^ biOisiu'j their 
own countrymen.*’ 

Well, well; good Sir William, thou cfinst not fail to gain 
honour wherever thou goest. But who is that yonder who* 
sings so cheerily a.s ho Line up lih bow in it*? sheath ? Unless 
my eyes deceive me, it is my tnvdy llodgo.* * 

**It is no other, signore, he hath ever the quiekcsl hiind 
and the blytbest voice in the company.” 

** I would see liim, Sir Willijuii, .Wo have some accounts 
to settle. -Cull him hither.*' ^ 
llftdgn w'aB soon standing drawn up to )ii« fell liright befoi'v? 
Zeno, and with a military salute awaited lus pleasure. 

“ Good fellow, I otvo thee somewhat, and Would lain pay 
thee at once.” 

Hodge looked inquiringly, and then said, I have had my 
full pay, general, and Tnanagecl to pick up sjmxewbat for 
mystdf to boot when we soarebod ( -hioggia.” 

** Honest and faithful over ! *' .sai/l the general, musingly — 
“honest and fiithfnl, like all h:« rats,*' — then a sudden 
thought struck him, and Je* addrf’Sfi' d UocIto .-igain, - 
“ What say you, Hodge, to a ^'ficngc of masters supposing 
that Sir William here consents— w'ih thou outer into niy 
service ? ’* 

H»>dge looked from one to t'lc other, end ihen replied — 
“Noble generid, I'sbp.ll never servo under any eibev 
captain than Sir William (-beke. When I leave him I .shalh 
make my way back to Kriglend.’* * 

“ Wl.et, you have not yot forgotten h>mo • Is’fc so, Hodge?*’ 
“Forgotten! forgotten my ho/Jio- merry England ami her, 
forests and her greenwoods—fuid niy fithcr's cottage by tlic 
pleasant Trmt —and— and — ” Tho poor fellow stopped shqrt, 
a tear was glistening in his blue eye, and rouiething like a 
half escaped from his bororn. 

“And* what, Hodge?” asked Zeno, then finishing the 
tenoe for him at. hazard — “ and some fair midden that thou 
wottest of, wlur dwells not fur fr<'m that ^ame cotta, Eh, * 
good fidlow, have I guessed truly ?” 

“In faith, sign ore," said Hoilge, who had quickly recovered 
his lighthoartednt'ft}*, “ yt>ur excellency i.s uot far astray; there 
is such a one in tho valley of the TVeiit - or there when 
last I trod the gj’cenwotxl by the river’s bank, uud we plightetl 
our troth for over. And .so, noble sir, I lojig to return ai^l sc© 
if Marian bo still true and living, and I count the month* and 
days till I shall have snved enough in the wars tv) xettqaji tfJ ? 
Nottingham, and have wherewithal to keep a wife 5 a smoc^ \ 
and tlie pot boiling.** . 

“ Then thou shalt long no more, my worthy fellow, Iferc, ' 
this purae is thine ; take it, man ; I tell theo thou 5ia«t fjamed 
every golden florin in it. I brought it hither for , , thee ex- . 
jj>res»ly* to-day, I'hoult find it, enough for all thy'arWplo. ' 
vrants when thou rcacHest thy English forest,” / 

The archer took the heavy prirse, frank ty and gratefully,, j 
“ I thank you, gtignore ; it is enough, and more than 
It win oftep furnish me with a jug of brown, 
your health in/* ' \ '/■ 

, ** Ay:e>»'* ad4«4 slyly, wlio knew I^iglaajcd welt, ‘^lo^d , ; 
it may 1^, now and then, a steak of juioy venikon^ ^ / 

^ U ^mif in 'England as wre.Sn Mine* 

;8£bdg|^;eto^^ and then was 








Ify gr£C*'i> ; 
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IDI0T8 AK0 IMBECILES. 


tms ere not synonymouet, although it ia often diifflcvdt 
to distizkguiab. between, the Idiot and Imbecile, and botli re- 
quire aimilai teeatment. The pongenital idiot uauallypos- 
aeaaea a retreating forehead, uihilst the imbecile may have a 
weU*foMBaed head. In the former there may be a deficiency 
nf brain ; in the latter, there is weakness of brain. To de- 
velop the one and strengthen the other are the objects aimed 
at In their tuition. Too frequently classed '^th the lunatic, as 
though or v>eahm& of brain were the same as psr- 

osrstoa of brain, the idiot’s special condition has been much 
overlooked. 

* Yatious have been the opinions formed, iq difibrent ages, of 
this dSlicted portion of our fellbw-creatures, and equidly 
diverse their modes of treatment. By Hindoos, they have 
been regarded as objects of sriperstitiouB veneration $ by some 
Europeans, as human beings without souls. It is even 
related of Luther that, when asked by a father what should 
b6.done with his idiot boy, he replied, that the child might 
be drowned, as he possessed nd soul " Siriking instances are 


important testimony was lK>nie to the subclass W thq 
tions. At tke Abendberg in Switseiland, an e^bHohih%i: 
was opened for the cure of Cretins, about the ^ear 1840, by' a 
benevolent physician named Br, Guggenbfibl. Cretinism « a 
species of idiocy, and mainly caused by the unhealthy damp-, 
ness of the Swiss valleys ; the goitre, or swollen neck, is ve^y 
common in such cases, and removal to the lofty mountain tends 
much to promote recovery. None are admitted above the age 
of seven years, and the judicious ^atmqnt, combii^ with 
kind instruction, has been productive of most benefici jTresults: 
There axe about twenty-five cases now in the establishment. 
In Berlin, Wirtemberg, and BaVaria, efforts have been made 
on behalf of cretins and idiots. 

Directly after the subject had been taken up in England, it 
received some attention in America, and two very interesting 
rc^rts, in successive years, were published by Dr. Howe, of 
Boston. Being appointed by the local government as a com- 
missioner, with two other individuals, to collect facts relative 
to idiots in the State of Massachusetts, he obtained some 



related by Dr. Howe, of America, of ignorant treatment prac- 
;;|iiscd by poor parents whose children were idiots. By some, 
^ potatices were aj^lied to soften the brain ; by others, tar 
was put on to harden the brain, considering softness or hard- 
ness to be the cause of idiocy. Xu our own country, the poor 
idiot has been the frequent butt of ridicule anfi scorn. Broud 
' humsti nature despises infiriority in a fellow-creature ; hence, 
^e taunts and jeers so fbmil^ W tl^^ csippM, the blind, the 
idiotic, and imbedle. Happily, however» ^ the latter, 
various establishments hayo be^ opened within the last 
twenty years for their especial benefit. Eoreign countries led 
the way in this benevol^t enterprise \ but Eii^land, as usual, 
outstripped them all the magnitude of itspp^ations and 

amount of public interest ritht has been exc^. 

At th^ Bistre in Baris, asciantific gantlexa^ was among 
tl^ first tp^ij^veparrieula^ at&nlioh to the.tra andpdbca- 
'' tiop of imhedles. . 'Much skUl fin.. 

Ids effort, and strihi&g^^^liment 




highly interesting infonnatibn with regard to the causes of 
idiocy, as well as the prevalence of the midady* At the eon- 
hlusion of the inquiry, which exten^^ to between five end 
six hundred oases^ a portion of the bbUdiug devofbd to the 
instruction of the blind was set apart as a eSbool loir idiots, 
under the supmisibn of Dr. Howe.^ ^e eupenaes were borne 
by the government^ but, the num^ of pupils for the first 
three years was limited to ten or twdve. At Kew Torhi a 
somewhat similar course has been adopted, and a school was 
oomma^eed about two years shice* The report fbr 
highly enoourai^, end a new bwlding is prsposedt . whtti^ 
the number of pupils may be increased from t^y-five 
hun^^d or, one hundred and fifty^ ' V/ 

at #ath» Brighton, an^ Lanemter, !Bui the inet^t^ 
elaime attefitioh beyopd all oiWi, is^thfi 
Wbi«fc’#e^ae<«jmpattyteg'«n^ 


niE ILLUSi^TSlSlr MAGAZINE OE AITr; 


iM n^mitted, free of a}! oharge, for five years' training, wd 
Cases are also admitted at the rate of twenty-^hve 
gi^ine^s per annunig when the friends are unabley from limited 
itteenttg to meet the> higher grades of, payment. It is the 
largest institution in the world, as far as at present known, 


* m 

been referred to> and upon his return/ in the autumn o7 the 
year 1817, decisive steps were taken. The institutory meeting 
was held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate^street, October 
27th, 1847, under the auspices of Sir George Carroll, Lord 
Mayor of London, who took the chair upon that occasion, 



KSSBX HALL, COLCH*STBll. — ^ASYLUM VOR I»IOT8* 


for the education of idiots and imbeciles, and the efforts sus- 
tained by Christian benevolence have proved far more effective 
than those dependent upon state support. Cshcred into 
existence by a few individuals, in the time of monetary panic, 


and has since presided at several elections. Inciuding 100 
guineas aent by the late Sir Charles Forbes, the subscription 
list only amounted to about An elecUon of ten pupils took 
idaccin January, 1 848, and six more wore elected in the follow- 
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wlti^aa iUuBtrationig also supplied (p. 269), wasgladlyaocepted 
liy the committee. Agmn has the accommodation proved inade*^ 
*quhte, and the temporary occupation of a third house, situated 
near to Essex Hall, has been obtained. There are about two 
hiindr^ and fifty pupils in the asylum, and nearly two hun- 
dred applicants for admission. Meiin while some special efforts 
have been nxade with reference to a new building w'hich is 
intended to accommodate four Imndred pupils, and to be a 
model asylum for the traiuxjig and education of idiots and imbe- 
ciles. Wc present our reti^rs with a sketch of the proposed 
building (p. 269). Highly interesting "was the ceremony which 
took place on the 3 OLh of June last, wdien the first stone was laid 
bjr his Royal Highness Prince Albert; and after a public 
dinner, at the London 'ruvorn, in the ewening, the proceeds of 
that SRispicious day amounted to nearly £10,000, Favoured 
with the immediate patronage of her Majesty the Queen, who 
has purchased a life-prcsontation for the Prince of Wales, and 
sanctioned by leading physicians, sucli as Sir James Clark, 
Sir. John Forbes, Dr. Conolly, Dr. Sutherland, and others, 
this institution has culled forth a large amount of Christian 
sympathy and received a corresponding share of public support. 
Notwithstanding the half-yearly ihereaso of numbers, and 
the unusual expenses connected with this family, 

the committee have thus far been enabled to keep the annual 
expenditure within income, and more than half the 
amount required for the new building has been already con- 
tributed. The llev. Edwin .Sidney, M.A., rector of Cornard 
Parva, Suffolk, has proved a very valuable friend to the 
charity by many acts' of kindness, and by attending no fewer 
than ten public meetings in different parts of England, as a 
deputation from the Hoard of Directors. The following 
interesting statement relative to the occupations of the pupils 
is extracted from the Report of the asylum, which was read 
at the last April election ; — 

‘'Ninety-eight pupils are daily engaged in reading and 
spelling. 

Eighty-six in writing. • 

Twenty-five in drawing. 

Twenty in gardening. 

Twenty-eight in sewing, knitting, &c. 

Sixteen boys in willow-plaiting 

Five boys in each class arc resinictively— basket-makers, 
shoemakers, and tallois. ^ ^ 

Six are occupied as carpenters. 

Sixteen are engaged in domestic work. 

Twenty take lessons in dancing. 

Seventy have object-lessons. 

Eighteen write from dictation, and learn geography and 
arithmetic. 


it is probable that there are not fewer than 60,000 idio^and 
imbeciles in Great Britaiirand Ireland, • . ' 


The causes ofridiocy apd imbecility' are various, The treats 
ment requires to be specially adapted to the particular cas^, 
and to be marked by much tact and kindness, combined Ulith 
firmness, x)aticnce, and perseverance. Drilling, gymnastics, 
and other exercises in the open air, such as gardening, &c,, 
are particularly important, from their tendency to strengthen 
tlie muscular system and improve the circulation of blood 
through the brain ; while the military movements also train to 
habits of order and obedience. The religious affections and 
kindly feelings are reraarkal)ly stisceptible of deiiflopment * 
under proper culture. Love of music is a general charac- 
teristic ; taste for dress' is often prevalent, and tihe senses 
Iiredominate over the intellectual faculties. By judicious 
treatment, most can be rescued from their natural helplessness ; 
many may be trained to mechanical pursuits, rendered useful 
ill the subordinate offices of civilised lUe, instructed in the 
rudiments of knowledge, and prepared at last for a glorious 
immortality. 

Tlio following beautiful lines on The Teaching of the 
Idiot-born,** well deserve to be quoted and taken to heart. - 


THE IDIOT-BORN. 

“ Out ! thou silly moon-struck elf; 
Back ! poor fiiol, and hide thyself! 
This in ^at the wise ones say, 
♦Should the Idiot cross thoir-way : 
But if we would cJosf^ly mark, 

Wc Hliould SCO hiiy not all dark ; 

, Wc- stouW «n(l we must not stiorn 
The leacliiiig of the Idiot-born ! 

Uc will screen the newt and frog ; 
He will cheer the famish’d dog ; 
He will seek to share hi^. bread 
With the orphan, pari.ih fed j 
He AVtU offer up his seat 
To the wearied stranger's feet. 
Selfish tyrants, do not scorn 
The teaching of the Idiot-hoim ! 


I'se him./rtiV/y, Jje will prou) 
ilow the simple breast can love; 
He 'will spring with infant glee 
To the form lio likes to sec ; 
r Gentle speech or kindness ^douo 

'JVuly binrls .the one.' 

Heartless traitor, do not scorn 
^ The teaching of the Idiot-born I 


A hundred and one are drilled and take gymnastic excrcisoa. 
Thirty-nine have speaking lessons. 

A hundred and forty-nine attend domestic worship. 

A hundred and four attend public worshipL 
The greater part of the family are practised in sin^g, and 
some axe taught on the bar monieon.*’ ' ^ ^ 

The numbers have been considerably inoreased since* April. 
Mat-making has been introduced with considerable success 


Art thou great an man can be ? 

• The saino Hand moulded him and the 
Hast thou talent ?— taunt and jeer 
’ Must HOt fall upon his oar : 

Spurn him not; the blemished part 
Had better bo the tliau heart, 
TAofi wilt be the fbol to scorn 
The t^ching of the Idiot-born ! ” 


at Essex Hall, and the following particulafs, lately published, 

will he read witli interest,- - , 

“ Forty-two boys were dumb, and forty -eight had very 
imperfect speech on admission; twenty. four have so much 
improved as to be able to articulate ptlmly. Ten girls were 
dumb when admitted, and sixteen had imperfect speech ; 
eight have greatly iihproved In this respect.** 
fUimulated by tlie oxccUcnt examiile thus ^et, a few local 
institutions, on similar principles, arc c<?ntemplated in distant 
ports of the country ; particular attentU^ hatit, b^n given to 
' Idiots and imbeciles in eevw^ tinion-hbu|ejii and county , 
asyinnas, and their gener^ suscfeptibUUy of hnprove- 




In conclusion, it may be desirable to refer to the buildings ^ 
delineated in the accompanying engravings. Park House, 
Highgttte (the premises first occupied), was formerly a noble- 
man's residence. It is fitted up with a largo green-house, and 
surrounded with spacious garden-grounds. The situation is 
elevated, and the scenery picturesque in the directions of 
Pinchley, Bamet, and Hornsey. It contains about sevent^«ffVo ' 
pupils, for whom baths, gymnastic apparatus, and . oihel 
advantages have been provided. The establishment hwlifeen 
hp^ured with a visit from his Royal Highnw Pj^oO 
and wjiMs ,twice visited by the late Duke.of Oamh{idge. ; . 

Hal}, 'CoichOster, ' hi 'situated oldse' ; 
O0u^s;3Utlway station, and was,^eOted/Ai|tiafebst,'''''s^ 

hotel. ,tt;ss'in' .the ttaliWi )it^le'; 'the.' ' 



m 


AiHf: 

BE YEO UT. 


Bxivitovt, bjr some 'travdUera- Beyroutb, Bairouti or 
*Bajruth, is a kty of Turkey in Asia, in Syria, in the paohalic 
of Aoie, within twenty-hve leagues of that place, and distant 
twenty leagues from Damascus. Beyrout is t^te ancient Bery- 
tus, the beginning of which history has almost lost in the night 
of time. So long ago Vas this old city built, that it^ origin is 
enveloped in fable, and the mythologists declare Saturn to 
, have bee% its founder, and to be the ^rst who made it a place 
of habitation, Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and others of the 
ancient writers, record the won^s of Berytos. 

The name is supposed to derived, by some, from the 
Phcsnician idol Baal-Bcrith, a temple in whose honour waa. 
eteQted on this spot. Others, on the contrary, suppose the 


of the Christian, era. 4^ Berytus, it is said, the i^vsj^ipu of 
glass was hrst made, a faoi whiph gives additional int^Ut to 
the spot. The Emperor Augustus in later days made it a 
Eoman colony, and called it Julia Pelix---the name Julia in 
. honour of his daughter, and the epithet , Feiii (happy) to 
express his admiration of the fer|jSiity of the neighbourhood, 
thb incomparable climate, and the magnificeaeeH)f the situation. , 
Medals were afterwards struck in honour of the Homan em- 
perors bearing the legend, “ Colonia Felix Berytus.*' Herod 
the .Great lj.eld at Berytus a solemft court of judicature, dt 
which he condemned to death his two sons^^Alexand^ and 
Aristobulus, on a charge of treason* At Berytus/ ^llso,' 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, buUt a theatte, 



BBT^OtTT, AMD TIUi MOUMTAIKH OF IfXBAKOK. 


wdW to ha^ originated in the salubrity ‘of l^the locality, 
»wh»g ta tlio iilHinwit supply of water which is there to be 
fbtw. 4^ tjfcm P^mnician l^goage it lignides a w^ 

town wai deftroyed by Diodotus T^hon^but afti^ 
$|^a by the Homans it Was reb^f neat the 

mythological origin us that 
piodem Qaida)i a^d the 
of PhWoim'i 

' ■* 



an aiapbdtWwe, and baths^^aad Inatitut^^ variety of gaih^ 
which tha place smtorious. lichen Jerusalem had 
bs^re the H^man soldiei;si Titus eelehnCtdd, at iMo 

t^i^dky of 'hlil fa^er,. Vespaslkh. ^ 

for; otfae,r i^n^' beaid^^ its. ' stktell', theatre, 'or'^e ' 

were held! there:?' it 'was fiuno^ 'the ' 

la#/, 'Sevens 'had”^'-^'-^-^' ' 

Iii' 
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, in th<j ye&r of grace SdO, a terrible earthquake ; in 

VliOO, the city sueteined a memorable siege agaiaat JBgldwm, 
king of Jerusalem, who took the place from the Saracens ; 
and in 1187 was. besiegod again, this time by the redoubt- 
able sultan of Egypt and 'Byria, ^Three-quarters 

of an hour's ride from Eeyrout may still be aoeii the 
Stately pines, from some of which the Saracens constnioted 
their besieging apparatus, and which proved too strong and 
powerful for Christian chivalry. Until the of Saladin, 
the good knif^hts of Christendom had successfully dehed the 
crescent ; but his military skill and daring overcame them at 
fteyrout, and Moslems rejoiced in the streets of the city. In 
11!)?^ the crusaders and the Mahommedans fought a hard fight 
between Tyre and Sidon,* and victory was declared on the side 
of the cross. When the people of Beyrout heard that the 
Christians were marching down upon the city, and that Makel 
Adel and his troops had been defeated, they fied from tlieir 
homes, and the conquerors found the city well supplied with 
provisions, arms* and other military stores, and not one 
follower of the Prophet to dispute the spoil ! Thus changing 
hands between the Turks* and Christians, Beyrout w'os the 
scene of many a defeat and many a victory in crusading times. 
It is the scene of the fabled encounter between St. George and 
the dragon, and the glorious trlumjjh oAhe sainf over the beast. 
The last struggle came ; the glory of the crusaders was over ; 
and the Christian lords of Beyrout had to submit to their 
destiny. 

The knights are dust, 

Their swords arc rust, 

Their souls are with the saints wo trust.” 

« 

Christian rule in Beyrout ended in the year 1201; after 
that period tlie city was under the domination of tlie Emirs. 
One of the most celebrated of these was the Emir Fakhr- 
Edd|n« who made it the capital of ' his dominions and his own 
favbiprite residence. This prince undertook a journey to Italy, 
nnd continued for nine years at the court of the Medici at 
Florence, studying the fine arts, particularly architecture. 
TViien he returned to his own country, he built a splendid 
palace at Beyrout, the remains of which are still to be seen ; 
but ida*/ his cultivated taste brought swift destruction on 
him. The sultan, jealous of his power and renown, <*om- 
missioned another xmtty prince to dispossess the Emir of his 
dominions, and to bring him prisoner to StambouL It wa^ a 
hard struggle for the unfortunate Emir to obtain even the pri- 
vilege of being allowed to live $ and when, a short time after- 
wards, his grai^dchildren reused a revolt, even this favour was 
takm away, and the poor Emir lost his head, which was 
esejibsed to the public gaze, %nd left to rot and blacken in the 
sun, with this inscription under it, ”The head of the rebel, 
Fahhr-iddin.” The dominions once belonghig to .the unfor* 
tuxiate Emir were now made ofer to another lord, of a noble 
Arabian fiimily, dwelling at Mecca, in which family the 
authority has continued to be invested to the present time ; • 
and family tree taking deep root in' .Beyrout, numbers no 
loss than t^b hundred and fifty Emirs. , t 

In 1783, Bjeszar Pacha, the same vsho, a few years later, ^ 
defended with great tact and success Saint Jean d' Acre against 
Hie French army, returned to Beyrout, and made that place a 
Ttgfcish garrison. When Ibrahim Pacha, the end of 1831, 
i^tttded Syria, Emir Beschir did not attempt to resist him. 
-Beyrout, Jaffa, Acre, Tripoli, were abandoned ; but the Arabs 


to Lebanon, rendetti it Exceedingly bcautifttl, Hjear the gai 
there it a email eminence frcm which ft cdittiuftnding pfdipec 
may be obtained; a panorama of unequalled grandeur present, 
itself to the eye. there, in all their magnificence rise the hilli 
of Lebanon; to the east there is a low, long promontory, 6i 
the end of which axe situated the Lazaretto buildings, ndai 
which vessels ride at anchor in the roads ; and all round , the 
town are richly wooded environs, dotted with villas, and tlic 
rural residences of merchants. A Genoese wall surrounds 
the town itself, but this is of no great strength ; the harboui 
is commanded by an old fortress, which is in a ruinous con- 
dition. There is a small pienfor loading boats. I'he roads are 
so exposed that, -when it comes on tq blow, ships generally 
make for the mouth pf Naler-el-Kclb, or the Bog River, 
where they arc more secur^y sheltered. There are still 
remaining^some curious old fragments of the ancient bity ; a 
half-circular ruin, supposed to be the amphitheatre ofi A grippa, 
part of an aqueduct, and traces of the Roman baths, are the 
principal. 

‘ The population of Beyrout is composed of Maronitos, Qteek 
Catholics, and Arab Mussulmen, numbering in all about 
10,000 soulst There are several British and Continental mer- 
cantile hous^. Near the bay is the residence of ihe British 
Consul, and nol far distant Is the house of the American 
Consul. The Mahommedans have lost much of their fanati- 
cism, and are more disposed to be tolerant than they were in 
days gone by — perhaps it may be that Christians hare likewise 
grown more tolerant ; but, liowover this may be, men of all faiths 
are allowed to worship without danger in tlic city of Beyrout. 
There are representatives of the Grecik church, and the 
Maronite church ,Tl*rotestant congregation, a J ewish assembly, 
and a host of Druses and Mussulmen. The Christians have 
four churches, and the Mahommedans three beautiful mosques, 
♦with minarets, courts, and fountains. In the very centre of 
the city is the brand Mosque, and, hard by, an agicicnt churchy 
dedicated to St. John, and ornamented with a Gothic colon- 
nade. The French have a small chai^l and convent^)/ Capu- 
chins, in the garden of which six Englishmen lie buried. 
They died of wounds reechoed in the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, 
in 1700; so, to the English traveller, this Oapuchm. garden 
becomcaa place of pilgrimage. 

Several American missionaries have taken up tbeir resi- 
dence in the environs of Beyrout, and by their unpretending 
labours are accomplishing great good, distributing, by means 
of schools and a printing-press of their own, b grent d^l 
of religious and general information. Every Sunday, divine 
service is conducted in the Presbyterian form at the American 
Consulate. 

The usual characteristics of eastern cities ate to be found in 
Beyrout, such as narrow streets rendcsed almost impassable by 
camels, assgs, mules, and crowds of busy and idle people-^^thc 
some sort of shops, and etores, and way of doing btisiness ; 
but the whole neighbourhood is remarkable fi>r itii beauty and 
fe|tility. ihe entire counU’y is richly wooded, the mountains 
bdbg covered ydth vines and^olives in terraces, -Und watered 
by small canals or streamlets, Behr et Xamer, where the 
Emir dWells, occupies the side of a lull, and the palace is a 
very splendid building. 

The Druses, who form a large majority not only of the 
population of Beyrout but of the surrounding country, are a 
wild, ungovernable race of people. They are equally opposed"^ 


r<4ate a curious incident which occurred as Ibrahim was about 
to entef Beyrout, At a i^ort diStonce from tlie gate, as the 
Patdia^was travursing a cross r road,. an enormous serpejit 
^ itself directly in his path, and as hishprse approached, 

fatal Tlie attond^ts sludeked and 

in alarm, the hOtoeX^ered f!rightiuji]|^, the only mfu^" 
was the Pacha; 

"7^0^ at the reptile, and, with one litott^aixned blow, 

/Than, mihout.a^'wqrdiJie coatfeauea his 




to iuTR ana unrisuan; tney stana alone in the woria. There 
is a strange mystery hanging over their domestic life, HitetlieX 
government, and especially over their faith* From somd\of 
^their hooks it appears that they worship FliOLm Bkmi^ ^ 
^h of the Fatimite .OaHphs. ' One peeuiiar pfor^oh of iM ' 
^Ople is set ap^t ibr the mmistratioxi of religions ViteB, dS ^ 
tribe of X/eviis distinguished amonf the 
initiated kto the p^ysteries of the fai^; 

great mam of the pt^ple/irfn^- to 
raiii^5''' Druses .are 'a\tac& dtlttort 

some, indeed, 'Sup|»qse;Mim to be''tMi'diii^<^^ife/ 
’:of 

Crusade, * > ' '.X-v"?//' 



of V*. 


EAi’ISBdN. 


^A’rttJBON (In Q^iftneui, in the kingdom of Bavana, 

3 situated at the condolence of the Kegcn and the Danube, in^ 
he midat of a veiry pictiirosque and fertile country. It is noMr 
lie chief town of the circle of the Kegen. It is one of the 
lost ancient cities of the ITppqr Danube. Under the Itomans 
:^orQ the name of lUgimim^ or CaHta JXegitia ; the emperor 
’iberitifstationed his fourth legion there, whence it took the 
ame of Qmdmia ; in the Latin o;^' the middle ages it 

i^as c^led by a sort of surname, JXatishonu (good raft or vessel ?) . 
Ve flhall not stop to demote much attention to the tradition 
i^hich carries back its foundation to the arrival of a certain 
lawn from Armenia, wjio established a colony here, and 
;ho8e descendants were conquered by Norix, son of Hercules, 
'hese arc fables with which credible history has little or 
othing to uo. The hihalutahts were converted to Chris- 
Lanity about t#ie year a.i>. 185 ; but the first bishop Wfts 
Rtablifthed there ift the eighth century by St. Boniface, In 
itcr times, liatisbon became a free city (Frehia^)^ and made 
rcat advances. The conflagration ^’hicli took place there in 
016, and almost entirely consumed it, only checked its com- 
lercial activity for a brief season. In fact, this city ivas, 
uring the middle ages, one . of the most important commercial 
iwns in Germany. It corresponded with Venice, which sent 
commodities from the East, and received furs in exchange, 
t is even said to have had commercial transactions with Kiew 
i llussia. . Thus it was the rival of the neighbouring indus- 
'ial city, Nuremberg. The crusaders, m order to reach Asia, 
ad recourse to the boatmen of liatisbon, who maintained a 
igh reputation for several centuries, till the discovery of a 
ew route to tlie East Indies, and of ,a continent in the west, 
roviously unknown, gave commerce a new direction. ♦ 

liatisbon never recovered from the blow then inflicted upon 
s prosperity, though the diet of the empire has long held its 
ttings within its w’alls and given it a sort of eefat^ It is still 
busy city, without doubt, but is no longer the flourishing , 
-atisbon of former days. The present popidation is 25,000. 
he tojvn, surrounded by tlie remains of ancient fortifications 
id a wide and deep ditch, ^ has irregular, narrow, dark, and 
I paved streets, llie houses with which they are lined give 
iddencG of a remote antiquity. From time to time you per- 
uve near the dwellings of the citizens massive Gothic 
>were, the last vestiges of a period in which the citizens of 
.atisbon withdrew behind thick walls to *defend ^emselves 
gainst enemies as well as their fellow -citizens. Among these 
lonuments of a barbarous civilisation may be discerned the 
olden Tower {(k>r Oot(kn» Tlfuirm) and tho Goliah, a kind of 
•rtross, on the front of which is represented the combat of 
avid and the giant Git^llah, But the principal edifice in 
tttisbon is the cathedral of St. Peter, one of the cheft^d'wmrc 
\ German architecture. ' 

After the disastrotts conflagration to which we have Already 
luded, a new church was built, the first stone of which was 
id by the bishop Leo Thundorfer, patrician of Batisbon. 
i the seventeenth century, the works were not yet finished, 
id even now tw^o towers remain incomplete. In a chronicle 
^ Kuremberg, dated 1403, these towers of the cathedral are 
presented as surmounted by a cram?, like that of Cologne at 


front we recognise the decorated stylo of the fifteenth century, 
while part of the cast reminds one of the eSrly EngUsh^'yle,' . * 
The towers of the west front are not completed, but even in 
its present state this pert of the building commands great 
attention. It exhibits noble proportions, and ornaments 
are lavished upon it without overburdening it. The large 
entrance door, represented' in our illustration (p* 277), i» built 
on a different plan from those of most other catliedrals. It 
projects out in the shape of a triangle, and forms a sort of . 

• baldaquin or canopy, in which the art of the sculptor is^is* 
played in all its magniftecncc, It is flanked by two accessory 
doors, not less artistically decorated. On tho"^ two sides of 
the bnUdingis a perfect forest of pillars, pyramids, and turrets, 
above which runs an open balustrade, wiiciicc a magnificent 
view' of the city and environs may bo obtained* On the norths 
of the cathedral there is a small tower, KseUihurmy so called 
because, during the construe tk)n of the edifice, the asses laden 
with the 'materials went uj) there. There is some peculiarity 
in the plan of the building, w'kich is built after the model of 
an ancient basilica, the transepts not extending in length 
beyond the breadth of the nave and aisles. There arc tran- 
septs, however, in the upper story. On entering the building, 
the eye is struck with the magnitude of tlie pointed arch 
supported on each side by pillars, and richly adorned with 
windows of stained glass, which soften the light as it streams 
through. These windows were painted by the first artists of 
Munich, by order of Louis of Bavaria. The cathedral of St. 
X^etcr owes much to that monarclu He had it completely 
restored and stripped of all the ornaments, altars, statues, and 
tombs, -which were out of taste and marred the general har- 
mony, The chief altar, which was all glittering w'itJt silver, 
did not accord well with the decoration of the church, on 
account of its modem form ; hence he had it adorned with 
a covering in the Gothic style. This altai^ which is o/Wkh* 
tifully chased silver throughout, and at the back 'of which is a 
W'cU-scuIptured crucifix, stands in the middle of the chofri 
which is a hundred feet long. The nave measurcis three 
hundred feet In lengtli, and^a hundred and twenty in height. 
The altars in the aisles have not been neglected, but exhibit 
sculptures of exquisite workmanship. Thus a most beautiful 
statue of the Virgin— a work of art distinguished by singular 
merit — stands in the north aisle not' far from the west end. 

It is thought to have beeiii* executed some time in the four- 
teenth century. One of the most original and curious objects 
in ihe cathedral is the Gothic %velli(n the south transept, from 
which the water necessary for sacred purposes is obtfdned, 
and of which wo furnish an (gngraving (p, 270). ' 

Several tonxbs may be observed in the cathetbral at Batisbon $ 
among others, those of Count Herberstain and I^rinoe Charles 
Dalberg. This last, which is very near tfie statue of the 
Yirgln just mentioned, Is of white marble, ^and ww 
by the eminent sculptor, Canova, The monument to, Obunt 
Herberstein has a marble bas-relief representing €h^t leodjpg 
the multitude, which> though wanting in freedom and bsse^ is 
a very elaborate piece of minute workmanship. Formerly 
that of Albert the Great, a famous do^t 

of the thirteenth century, , too much of a philosopher , not . 


le present time* ^ 

The present cathedral, which, m we have observed, is the 
xidf object of interest in Batisbou* B as remarkable for the 
of its prnamentafion as for the imposing 

of its Interior- ' Altogether it is oonsidefed one of the 
istoches of which German^ can boasts whence the 
disir nmy it J^sesses no ordinary attraotfons as a 

simeh ifehiteofar^ It was comwhnced in 

bn'ilding .down to the early ' 
eentfiryf pST' a'^Wt'jtwo‘dentatie«'„nad 
W an- uidl'hished,;sfia^> i'" T^' original.’ 


to be accused of sorcery —was also to be soexi there. It,' 
was pretended that he had the gift of omnipres^oe, and. 
that at the same moment id which he was Instructing h^i^ ' . 
pupils in theology from' his chair., how 'preserved In, itjlsv 
chapel of the Dondnlcah content, he was 
his 'Study , at tlonauatauf, a 'small town sitimtdd 


xnlle^^mBatisbo^ ^Hen^ his tomb has 
thn*Do]i^tidp|m'.^ihapel^ Another/Snen^ 



to a»t. 


« 

is not strictly correct: he sanft under the 
; i^hiion and opposition wliich harassed him during the latter 

|}e#t of his life. ^ j 

Near the cathedi'al is the cloister which forms part of it, and 
hi whi<^ there is a. crowd of monuments, sarcophagi, busts, 
and statues, belonging to the Koman and middle ages, A door 
in.' this cloister leads to what is called the old cathedral (der 
aUe jO^)\ in which stands a pagan altar, in stone, which was 
IMTobably used, for the delivery of oracles. 


stahlefi, ari<img*school, a Ootlfic chapel with a %ure of CWst» 
by Dannecker, an<^ a faiftfly vault in the Byssntine stywi 
Not far hence map be diacciriied, mouldering with the 

walls of the Kotel de VUle, which was the seat of ^ 

the German empire fSrom the year 1603 to tlie commeneemelit 
of the present century. The representatives of the dlBbrent 
states assembled for * deliberation in a large hall, #here 
imperial chair is still preserved. The vaults of this building 
are curious to traverse ; they were formerly prisons and plaC^ 



OOTKrC WSIX IN RAVISnON CArHEDEAL, 


,5 St. Peter's the only building at Ristisbon which is 

' vUitwg. The cdd jwirish churc^.of St. XJlncb, the 
S^iiedictine convent of St.lain^ .the j^diurch of St. Ethmeran, 
i palece of the princes of todr.fuid TwtUun the site of 

all objects descryu^ ^ att^on. The 
.family last mentioned bat ih» is long time J^ld the 
of ^ whole of Onrmanjr ^ leawvwbw^ ha| contri- 
to^ts we^tW 

'';|jp^magisterial 'figures j 


of torture; the instruments of torture employed by the bar- 
barous legislatioiL of the middle ages hafig all along the walls. 
A piroj<icting.)MmH> oppoiitai^. Hotal de YSUe, uttiaeto Atteu. 
tl(m tiF 9 peint^ on the v*Ui,X!qwe«mtin|||.1i^ 

of BitUboa tieni 

t^e.fa{^'i^Hea^,theBiide«teher. TliedlefeAt.of,'(H^Oi;|^ 
the fand^jr the Tietprj 

«PP*. .on, vh^oh. ^ .ooahKtooeii^^’ 

' ■' ' 



wauft mftrsrd of tlii$,age in whiciiit va« ponstnuit^ ; a well-known jioijiriyy tari^k* . ^ dog croe* t)ie Jjtdlge, 

Its aarehee are not wide enough for the boats that now and the evil o^, l?ik ^ regOji ctu^ the i^oot ereatore'a head. 
Aivigate tbb river, and the consequence i8> that aeddents not Hence the figure of a dog without a head, which is to be «e^ 
tinlrequehtly occur. But this ought not to excite any on the balustrade. : 

aatonishioGnt ; for his Satanic majesty, we are told,, has passed Another circumstance Which gives an interest to Eatisfaon is 
by there. The architect of the bridge, who had invoked his the fact that near it was fought the celebrated botUe 
aid by prmnising Mm the soul of the first crosser, played him mtihl, in which the French conquered the Austrian forces. 
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spectitcle of ^attii and buUock-draysjP bogged or broken' Adelaide, if tke govemment can bo relied on, need ,<ntfer 
d^iw^ by tlite way-aide, These buUock-drays aro drawn by exeeea of beat in^attmtner, nor fear euch a thing as fibsV 
tWelte, aixteen, and twenty bullocks each, yet they are con- in winter. But here, as at*home, the weather is neither 
atoUy sticking fast or breaking down, and occasion delays regulated by act of government, nor act of parliament, but by 
6f a Week and a fortnight at a time. The whole road was again the act of God ; and people are therefore much' surprised, in 
Strdwn with dekd horses and oxen. In fact, no one who has this country, to find themselves in summer broiling under a 
not seen it can conceive anything of the enormous labour and sun shedding a heat of 1 30^ and more in the sun,- and freezing 
' waste of animal life and property in getting up to the diggings., them in winter* at about 20“ or 28®. Last summer, amongst^ 
In coming down frpm the Ovens last autumn, w# counted the hills in the Ovefts district, not far frok the SnoWy Moun- 
bbtween thirty and forty bullocks and^horses lying by the tains— therefore notoriously a, touch cooler region than the 
way, plains and lower country— wo had the heat very commonly in 

Then as to the weathea*, we aro tolddiy all the accounts that our tent 120® at noon. On one occasion it stood at 130® in 
.1 have seen, of the paradoxical nature of this climate, of the the“sun, and 120® in the shade, and the following night sank 
winter without ice*and snow. Hy btother lUchard, in his to 40®; having thus varied nearly 100® in the twenty- four 
account of the colony,* by far the most faithful acbount of it hours. This summer, the inhabitants tell us, is the coolest 
that I have ever seen, was vehemrntly accused by the colonial summer they have experienced for many years, If you refer 
papers with having stated that there was such a thing as ice to the works of Count Straeleeke and Montgoineiy Martin, 
there in the winter, and he so far qualified his statement as to they give you the same statements as Mr. Westganh, and 
say that there wws none on pools or creeks (brooks). Now on drawn, probably, from the same sources. As I have said, in 
this journey I have seen more snow than I have seen in Kng- winter the thermometer has frequently sunk considerably 
limd for the last three years. One day, near Kilmore, it below the froesing point. On Wednesday lost it stood at 31® 
snowed as heavily os I ever rememlier it to have simwed in at sunrise. Perhaps the inaccuracy of the government obser- * 
England, from eight o*clook in the morning till three o’clock . vatious may, in a great measure, be explained by their being 
in the afternoon. It was then three inches deep, and the taken in close-built rooms, and not, as they should be, in the 
kettlers said, that in the gullies of the neighbouring mountains open air. 'J’hey ought also in the mor^^ng to have been taken 
it was in many places three feet deep. The snow lay so at sunrise; between that and eight o’clock the rise of th* 
heavily 4>n the trees, which ore all evergreens, that it broke mercury is wonderful. 

them down like carrots. As for ice, we have had severe frosts Now these accounts are os unwise as they are false. If the 

te a week together, the ice in the morning being upwards of writers in this colony would not try to give us ** better broad 

a quarter of an inch thick on the pools and the still places of than can be made of w’heat,’Lif they would leave the country 
the creeks. In our buckets it was often half an inch thick, as God and Tiature h4ve made it, those who come hither 
in our washhaud-basin the ice was frequently a solid mass of would find it a go6d and pleasant country, instead of feeling, 
more than on inch thick from one night’s firost. It it true as they almost to a man do, imposed upon, and therefore 
that the sun in this latitude has so much power that the frost indignant and full of denunciation. The drawbacks and the 
has never, in oiir experience, lasted through the day ; on the climate ought to be stated fully and fairly, as **weU as the 
contrary, the days are warm and fine, often for a week , attractions, e,y., the hot, suffocating dust-w.mls of summer : 
together. To-day, as I write, the thermometer stands at the countless swarms of insects and reptiles, mosquitoes, files, 
in OUT tent. Indeed, we like the winter season much the best, ants— many of them an ihth lon^ and stinging as badly as 
Though there is often very sever© cold at night, tfuti we can wasps— by millions ; scorpions, centipedes, poisonous spiders, 
keep out by a good tent, and plenty of blankets and rugs, and venomous serpents. The latter, of these vermin, however, 
And though we have a rapid alternation frequently of roaring are of small consideration iq comparison with the “liittle 
winds, fogs, and drenching rftina, yet we are at this season Black Devil of Australia’ —the small bhick fly, which is 
free from the fierce heats and the myriads of tormentipg insects legiodv This most pestilent insect is as numerous as it was in 
of summer, . ^ Bgypt during the plagues there. It gives you no rest for 

As to heat, I have not yet seen a single thermometrical^ble about five months of tho year, and is, in truth, the greatest 
of this ctmntry which has not been most grossly inaccurUte. curse of lie country. Mosquitoes, however bad, not 
Kcfer to the work of Mr, Westsgarth, on© of the most careful ’ dcsciwe a mention beside them. You are obliged to elivcloi^ 
aiatitians. of the colony, and you find the highest degree of your head and face in a veil, or you would be driven almost 
aummer heat, as quoted from the govemnicnt observations at ' mad, and be in danger of being blinded by the onvonoimHi 
Melboinme, at 73*48, in January, about the hottest month of oplhalmia which they occasion. 

the year, corresponding with Our July, That is quoU*d as the Those who tlescribe'tlie climate should tell us, too, of tho 
hottest day of the yeei;, the observation being taken at T*S0, raiiiK, the frosts, the violent winds of tvinter ; and . then poor 

j*.M. While in June, tho mid^winter here, the lowest degree wretches wxmld not attetopt to walk up to the diggings with 

was 48*96. The intermediate months range, according to that only a singld blanket or rug to wrap themselves in on tho 
table, at about from 65 to 68 degrees. ^ ground tat night, and to walk as in noonday for tw-o or three 

Now from this y<m would conclude that Port Philip ww days at a time, StUl, as 1 have said, we like the winter best, 
of the mildest climates in the world. It could not even The air is then, at considerable intervals, mild and temperate ; 
so hot as in . England, where I have known the thermo- there are firdsh breessos blowtog about you. Tho feeling is 
meter stand at 110® in summer; and fit coHltH pvHsihly “ more that of tho ciimate of England, You have plenty of 
yheese, for the thermometer, according to this tahle, never good wat^r running in the creeks, and are exempt from the 
doseetidi to, 42®* Nay, Mx. Westgarth,*' speaking of the hot intolerable plague of flics, and the broiling oppression of a 
Wmds wMeh visit this coiuitry in sumxmjr, actually shrivelling perfectly tropical heat. . 

. up the coim into tuid#, says, ** At Melbommo they commonly Let me now say something of the modes of gettingaip to 
last rfqr two t^r ^^ee daya at a time* with a temj>erature of the Riggings. These are chiefly tJiree. The first is ti e«gag<| 
firm 80® to in tbe shade, asoendfejf sometimes, though a builock^dray for a whole party, to carry Up your tent itod 
r^y. «S h%h m 100*. In the ^Sydney district they blow effbbts. a^uUook^drays are tho most certain* and in 
wi^^pn^ter mority, <kstroy cBse#*^iihe mlf vehicle^ thut can make their W through the- 

.bo|^''«in^d<# toiry-ioads^ Wtih twelve or' Bixteopb4lo^/ 

$akea kt which ste^es^ho ' tlioy ;1d' stick at nothing, ' but go bn steadily bhC shi^ly ' ' , 

eifi'^is«W'4ayri« noqn,. .ijre impaasable'.to hqrsesl; tot 

P V-' filMyvSn the d^Aculti^ of theJburneyM^;Th!^'^^^^ 

seen# 'bnonlitickhig Wt'Up to'the 
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tijOckif bfokciit or dtournod in the creeks* ^or the^e wegons 
rate of wHftge to the digging is enorjiious. Last year it 
Vas £150 a ton to thfe Ovens ; at present it is £80 a ton hither, 
or . more than £1 per mile* The disadvantages of going by 
^se drays are, that you not only walk the whole way, but 
have to sleep undor them, or in the open air, whatever bo the 
weather. /The tents arc most commonly paoked so that you 
cannot have them, on the road. You ore, of course, liable to 
DO delayed by the accidents I have mentioned. The expense 
is severe if you have much baggage, especially stores for the 
season. It cost a friend of ours £50 to go thus to the Ovens, 
though ho had but a moderate quantity of effects. Next, on 
. arriving at the diggjngs^ you are set down at the first place 
that the drivers can get nd of you, and as it is a matter of no 
small difficulty to decide where it is best to locate yourself, 
so as to combine all the requisites of being on the best part of 
the dig^ngs, of wood and water, you have probably to hire 
another cart or dray to remove your effects to the spot fixed on 
as a digging, and that at a most extravagant price. At every 
bush you find yourself pinnedi as it M'ere, to the ^ouud, 
^ving no conveyance of your own, and arc in danger; of coming 
in too late. At every move, whether to dificrent parts of the 
diggings or to different diggings, you must still hire, hire, 
hire, at a heavy rate. You must ^so pay for the carting of 
your washing-stuff to the nearest creek or water- hole, at an 
ayerage, about £l per load. Therefore, the second plan is the 
most independent. 

This is to purchase a cart of your own, with two or three 
horses, and convey your own effects. These will cost you, in 
Melbourne — that is, a cart with two good horses, cai)able of 
carrying the tent, tools, and some stores for a party of four, 
with harness and oats—about £200. 'With these you can make 
the journey at your pleasure, as far as the roads will let you ; 
have your tent every night, if you will, and on the diggings ho 
able to move and remove ns you please ; provided —that your 
horses arc not stolen! This, however, is a most conjmon 
occurrence, and horses arc, therefore, a perpetual care and 
anxiety. Every day there an immense inquiry after stolen or 
strayed horses. For onebf the things th^ people coming to 
this country should most carefully bear in mind is, that it is 
notoriously a land of thieves. Though not a convict cojony 
itself, the gold diggings hav« drawn into it swarms of trans- 
ported felons, housebreakers, pickpockets, and the like vermin 
from Sydney and Van Diemen's Land ; and not the less so, 
adn)it scoundrels, in my ojpinion the worst of all,, direct from 
the lowest purlieus of London. From the mom ent you put your 
goods into the lighter from the ship you arc in the midst of 
these gentry. They are about the lighters as xjorters, on the 
wharves as the same ; and if you do not miss & good quantity 
of your most valuable effects before getting into Melbourne 
itself, you may deem yourself lucky. Again, these fellows 
swarm on the roads to the diggings as bushrangers, and at the 
diggings as thieves, I'hcro have been hundreds of them col- 
lected on these new diggings ; people have been plundered on 
the way, their tetits ransacked ; on the diggings, their horses 
canied off'-nino, ten, or a dozen in a single night ; and one 
man was actually robbed the other day at noon in tlie very 
midst of tine diggings. As I wri|^, the police are carting down 
a dozen thieves to tlie prison at Melbourne, You may chance, 


or horses and heavy loads , through the (^en.ible roads *of the 
country. But, on tl|ie other hand, you are eatp^ed to the 
weather andi great hardships, eapeoiaUy in winter and fainy 
weather, . I have seen scores and hunthreds— I may sky tho^i- 
sands - of young men, nevir-ohums, that is,. ;ff'e8h to tlm 
coloUy, thus wending ^e'ir way up the country. A gre^ 
number of these young men have been accustomed to aU.the 
comforts of life at home ; most of them to comfortable homes, 
however, in many insta^ices, humble. To see these yohng 
men thus virading along the deep miry roads, often up to thSir 
knees, picking their way, often in utter despair, drenched with 
whole days and nights of rain, foot- sore and jaded, having to 
live on the hardest fare, and always the samo— tea and damper,, 
morning, noon, and night, for they cannot carry meat (Uid 
frying-pans with them— has often made my heart ache. 

Many of these adventurers, after coming from good beds, 
daily change of linen, and i>lentiful tables, often dor not pull 
off their clothes or change tlieir shirts for a month together. 
Their hair and beards become bushy, and wild as the wilder- 
ness they live in. On arriving at the diggings they have no 
tents, no^ tools, no cooking apparatus, except such as they must , 
buy at most fabulous prices. They often raise huts of boughs 
or bark to shelter them, lio on leaves, and fare hardly, only 
adding mutton- chops to tlieir tea and damper. All the articles 
of food which they have to purchase arc so costly, that it 
requires good, success to be able to get them. Tea and meat 
are the cheapest. Tea is only about 3s. 6d. per pound, and 
meat Cd. Flour is here now £10 per bag of 2001bB., or Is. per 
lb. ; bread, 4s. the (quartern loaf ; sugar, Is. 4d, per lb. ; butter, 
5s. per lb. ; cheese, 2s. 6d. to 38. per lb. ; onions, Is. 6d. 
per lb. Shovels, are jDI 6s. each; cradles, good for anythuig, 
from £3 to £0 ; picks, 1 2s. ; second-hand, 8s. ; tubs for pud« 
dling the washing- stuff in— iudispetisable articles— £2 each. 
These aictho halves of beer casks, cut in two, which Lsuppo^e 
you wotdd get in England, just as they are, for 2s. 6dj the 
whole cask. Tents, unless you can l^iy them of parties going 
away, five times ^ the price "that they are in London. This 
may give you some idea of what getting up to the diggings is, 
and the cost of it. The outfits, necessary tools, cart, horses, 
expenses of travelling and living, have not cost my party of 
four much less than £1,000. I have already said. what is the 
amount of success generally achieved ; but I must add, that 
the holes sunk ior gold at the diggings, far from being only /oui; 
or five feet deep, are oft^ ^fty, seventy, and a hundred 
deep, and through such hard strata, that one foot pet day at 
Balaaxat has often been considered good progress. 

The long and short of the stotY, therefore, is, that gold 
digging is not only one of the most arduous, anxious, and 
laborious undertakings on the face of the earth'-'en under- 
taking in which you must make up your mind to abandon 
all the amenities and most of the comforts of life, must live a 
rude, restless, unshaven, and, as is too commonly the case, 
unwashed life— in ragged and mud-stained garments, to hazard 
health and life,' but it is by no means remunerative. . It is»in^ 
fact, a life only fitted for hard, rough men, such as 
labourers, porters, carters, and the like. It is, indeed, rigidly 
resolving itself into this, and will continue to so/ It 
is becoming a regular employment for the hardiest and rudest ' 
of the working classes ; men used to the pick and spvde. 


therefore, on the road to find your jiofses missing some morn- 
ing, and may stay there till you can walk down to Melbourne 
to purchase others. h.ive known various c^es of tlus 
kind.^ Tire same thing may any day occur at the diggings. 
Othesewise, tW* w by »<hr mobt independent plan. 

The third plan is» to /^alk up meiVly with what is called 
. ^ur swag-^th»t is, a rug or blanket rolled up, containing a 
ilfieh, some tva, sugar, v^d flour, li^his, with a quart 
tip |ot trnil ^pur tea hi, a pint thf paxdkin to drink it' 
but pf^ uf!. ba^sge. You live on tek and damper, 4 

p^'ypurfltej and at night . 

leAvep' te;ahed,, au4 rollyottra^vi^^^'. 
ybttSf’ ,d4^^*kgp"bf this ^ expeditioii,';. 


miners, quarrymeh, agrioultqral labourers, porters^ gardeners, 
and the like,. You find fewer and fewer gentlemmt amongst 
these diggers ; and these fhw soon draw out into more liiicraiava. 
and congenial pursuits. 

T^he delusion in fi^glaad srisea firom contemplaithig iliho 
produced here in the aggregate, and not . i 

bem now enga^d in obtaining it. Thb 

and tons of ^old in London, and of m^lbonalf^, 
gists^ hi& d dkStdhsg and ovWhebning 
tUtperhaps^^^etf 

of ease--^ai more.tl$in ' 
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THE lUUSTHATEH MAGA25L\E OF A?lT. 


oiie dunce per week, that is, hn the diggings, about £3 12a. 1 
do not know precisely what is the total average weekly amount 
of gold sent down to Melbourne just now, because we have no 
very recent papers ; but from this place the amount last week 
was 8,000 ounces, while there were last month 9,000 licenses 
iasued ; that itself would not give an ounce p^’er man. But 
it is notorious that seldom more than two-thirda of fhe diggers 
take. out licenses, which reduces this amount seriously. There 
are calculated, indeed, to be 20,000 people, men, women, and 
children, in these diggings. 

At the Ovens, last summer, the highest amount sent down 
thence, fur a fortnight, was 15,000 ounces, while the licenses 
were 10,000: that docs sot give half an ounce per man, per 
week, on an average. The most favourable accounts do not 
give much more than an ounce a week for each man. 

If we then take into account the expenses of outfit, voyage, 
means of getting up the country, and cost of living at the 
diggings, the prospect is n6t very cheering. If hardy, labour- 
ing men, by perseverance and care, can save a few hundred 
pounds in a few years, enduing all the inconveniences atten- 
dant for that object^ that may be to them something desirable ; 
but a mere attainment of £150 or £-200 per annum, with the 
living, travelling, and other costs deducted, cannot be any re- 
munercition to gentlemen, or to such as leave any tolerable 
situations in England* Even such hardy workmen can do far 
better at other occupations in the colony. And here I come to 
•the real inducements for people to emigrate to this colony. 
There are few active and careful people, excepting shopmen 
and clerks, of whom there is a glut^— situations of course being 
limited — who may not do exceedingly well in Victoria. It is, 
in fact, the paradise of labour. The enormous and still con- 


tinued influx of population has created on equivalent demand 
for horses, fuml%ure, food, clothing, and. every thu^ necessary 
for civilised life. While this remains — and remain it will so 
long as gold flows down from the diggings— every species of 
labour is in the highest request. There is no mechanic or 
artizan, who has a trade in his Angers, who cannot make from 
his £1 to £l I'Os. per day. Joiners, carpenters, bricklayers, 
slaters, brickmokers, quarrymen, woodmen, smiths, tmlors^ 
shoemakers hatters, Baddlera and harness-makers, wheel- 
wrights, gardeners, agricultural labourers, etc., with women 
for servants, find themselves exactly in the place where they 
are wanted. The commonest porters get their 10s. per day. 
The government pay for working ort the roads is £3 per w^^k, 
and they cannot procure half the anen they wanf. I have 
seen gentlemen's sons very contentedly working on the roads 
at these wages of lOs. a day, with a tent for each party and a 
cook. Even carters up, in the bush get £2 per week, a hut, 
and their rations. Shepherds — and any sort of a man, men 
getting into years and fit for nothing else, do for shepherds — 
get their £70 a year and rations. Men who can get a cart 
and horse, and cart goods up from the wharf into the town, or 
water or wood into it, can make their £3 and £4 a day. Iii 
fact, the opportunities for most lucrative occupation are end- 
less. I have seen parties of gentlemen of high family taking 
goods on bullock-drays up to the diggings — a most profitable 
occupation at per £60 to £100 a ton. Those men who have 
been getting as agricultural labourers in Epgland their Gs. or 
128. a week, and mechanics who there get their £l or £2 a week, 
find it here, even when the high price of everytliing is taken 
into account, a most advantageous change for them to £3, £6, 
and £9 a week. Bullock drivers get £l per day with rations. 


CROCHET WINDOW CURTAIN. 



jjEit the engtaviiig in ' tny ^okn^i^ tlm <nir^u the thlektsr the <mttcm should be, ; It 

to thO iiBe of emsm ; thb thick eottm, lohki romsilrlubly well forced curtains. 






NOtHB DAM* BB. I’BPIKB. CHALONS. FHANC*. 


Tnn beautiful edifice wMdh bear* tbe title of Our[Zadjy of tU 
Tfmn^ 1* eituated at about five miles distance iVom Chalons. 
suf.Mairn^f and its strange old architeciure forms a si^ikingly 
picturesque object in the scene, more like some luxuriant tro- 
pical plant than a mass of stone. The legend connected with 
its origin is quickly told. In 1419 there stood upon that very 
spot a little chapel, surrounded by trees, and dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist. One "night, as the story goes, when tho^ 
shepherds were returning with their fiocks froid the neigh- 
bouring pastures, a bright light sbono upon them ; the sheep 
were terrified, and shrank away, but the lambs straight 
for the holy place. It was"" the Feast of -the ',;t^umption. 
The shepherdsy^in surprise, followed the lambs, and lo, in the ' 
.centre of the bright glory, they beheld an imsge of the 
Virgin holding the infant Ji^sus in her arms. As the night 
went on, the light greuc brighter, and for miles and miles 
agray was noticed with amazement. 

So the priests of Meletto and the Bishop of Chalons, as s6«n 
as they heard of the occurrence, hastened to the spot, and 
among the thorn bushes outside the chapel of the Baptist, they 
disoov^d a small stpne image of the Virgin ; this they con- 
ducted with great pomp into the sacred buildm|^; and from 
that time the chapel became a place of great xesort ; there the 
richest offerings were presented, and at length Charles VI., of 
France, granted his royal letters patent for the erection of a 
church- -a building, say the chroniclers, in every way befitting 
the mirac'ulouB appearance it was designed to commemorate. 

At that period|> a great part of France was under English 


rule* It wail not Iben an idle boast when Britiah sovereigns 
quartered with their armg the lily of St. Louis. The period* 
WM not farjromoved fS^m tlic days of Joan of Arc. An English 
architect, whose name waS Patrick, was employed to erect the 
^ new church, and under hii direction the work proceeded with 
great rapidity. The fa<fadeil the nave,,' arid the chief tower 
were soon completed, but the fortune of gave that part of 
the country into the hands of the French, and tlie English 
being compelled to retreat, the architect took flight, and, alas ! 
for the beautiful structure, carried, off with hink the funds 
Intended for its completion. 

Antoine Ouichard proceeded, after some dOlay>^with the* 
work, and under hie direction fhe churc& was rendered still 
more beautiful than any one had anticipated. They had 
resigned the work into Guichard’s h4llds, rather than em^oy^ 
him to carry out the design of his predecessor ; but the new 
architect modified the old plans, and by those modifications 
considerably Improved them. In 1 529 the church was finifdied. 
Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the people; thosltav 
was crowded with costly gifts, the people of Verdun and 
Chalons gave a splendid window of Gained glass — a Window, 
by the way, which the fortune of war completely shattered a 
short time afterwards. , 

In the Revolution of 1789, fire of the bells were melted 
down and converted into moiiey, and one of the stately towers 
deprived of its spire, and turned to new account by being made 
the station of the tele^aph* Iii 1B25 it sustained some acci- 
dental damage, but this was speedily>epaired. 


THE DEAD BKIDAL. 


CkAeTBE XVII. 


All the world knows, that during the summer months of the 
year, an Italian city presents at the hour of noon an appearanof; 
of repose and desertion thxt, but for the bright sunshine and 
the open doors of shops, might make one almost fancy that it 
was night. The Jahusuit of all the windows are closed ; no 
bright eye looks iVom the casements ; no light foot trips from 
the threshold ; no fair form glides along the strada or piaz^; 
nQbody-r-exc 0 pt,^de(^, those insignificant bodies that society 
always most p^perly considers as |;obodies we mean 
mechanics and labourers, or such like folk — U to be seen' 
abroad ; and even they look drownsy and dreamy, as if they 
would be much better employed in doing nothing, like their 
betters. And vhat are their betters doing at this hour ? Why 
Ihey are slecfpin^'aye, sleeping, while the sun’s rays are at 
the hottest, and the day is in its meridian glory. Strange os 
tins sight may appear to a denizen Of our more northern 
latitudes, when first he enters a tow^ of southern Italy, yg|‘ 
he very soon ieams not <^y to cease to winder at it, but; 
often to shut his eyes upon it altogether— that is, he too fin^ 
it a very pleasant thing to go to sleep Just like his neighbours. . 
And, indeed, ^t be atoitted that the southerns earn the 
right to this short i« 3 >oee by the habit Of rising in the morning 
with the the delusion, if may be, that the night is 

then over— and, astir hours ^before the fashionables of 
Britain have their first sleep, and turned 

themselves for their .kecond slumber. IC 

this be the custom days, so was it five 

hundred, .years' ago, Mf, c% of Vehice, 

than, whfoh— notWithStmidittg-;iM;l^ it 'were, 

fighting' '-On the, waters— a 
summer noontide between the Alp«)tod;i^«'lM^ 

. And so it was that, on the first day of Jtuy, th^ the yfor of 
' fr«ee IS8^ the city of Saint Mark lay in the repose of its 
^tnber. And yet to any eye that was waking end , 
esWlsfod^ts of vision, it must have been manifoit 

that dusi^' 0 ^: ssdrhi^ an unwonfod amountr of bustle and 


’ Workmen might seen o^u^^ied in erecting seafibldhig 
in the principal piazzas and thoroughfares of the city,, upon 
which benches were placed for spectators, ' Flags and 
draperies of cloth and silk,, of tfib most brilHant hhes and 
costliest texture, hung out of bafopnies ; the canals were 
thronged with bargee and gondolas, decked with streamers 
and ribbons and boughs of laufol, while the gondoliers lay 
sleeping upon the benches. Altogi^her, the scene was one 
that presented strikingly to the bmd tj^ c<mtrast between 
excitement and repose— bmwesA life and death. You felt as 
if the Angel of Sleep had his dusky, leaden 

wings over thC city in the midst nf bar activity, and lulled her 
into temporary forgetfulness. An^gst the fair lids upon 
which the balms of the angel had was a very 

pretty pair which we have alre^j^ Attempted fo, describe. 
Tfieir mistress wm just at this hpur.mifoquiUy foposi^ in one 
4>f the apartaients of the Palamo 1$^ wbltiii^ riid and her 
good old nurse had come from" Morqslni^ at the 

summons of her guardian^ Who kM 
she sHbuld be in. roadfoeak 
' dai^ters and daiaes of 
anasment upon its tetnmi 
festlvi^s which had beeni ^ 

the, ' d^^si ’cd the young, ' 

bpon the couch in that darkei^i 
^ exhslitfon^ trm a large yafo'bf ppisM - 

'.dfo noonridb 

they sieemed to be pleasurable, for. a 

Mighty f atfod'Kps, ' and. a fowh spread faintly '■ 

'air of' the < 

who^ thatnamq,,;;. 
is not so frill of unalloyed happinetfo !ti 
a#ikeiied frpm rieep too soon 1 \ , T 

1%ja"^tepdfo^of Bisnea wa#i 

'^aar'Wsa ; ^ . 


rthe.. 




up. 



/ >(fco jiftttiiajjl.; '''Bere 'ydw^^#- 

!' Ho’liii 



i ftWa,"' 

r,,;^'', ' 4k iw UAWiUCik mt\jm\!i «4C« uuu.wa>j «wqy| is bKv 

^ M the dd wohian eottthmed her xu^utUm, 

;:* ; f&itb, dear child* the wars have hot done Jhueh to 

that Same saucy valet, as he callS^himsdlf,' Heaven 
V hhows he was forl^'ard enough when he came jfrom his travels ; 
V ; {jidtnow he swaggers and rulHes about just as he was ready 
. ib edt any one's throat that would look askaunt at him. The 
Vh^n graht that the eamp has not done as much for th^ 
. young count GiuUo.’* ^ 

Bianca smiled. - 

u We-ittust hope*'Grgidetta, that the hgad of the master may 
, hot be so easily turned as that of the man j but thy news, 
good nurse.** 

** Oh, aye, signora ; whit a head I have to be sure. Well, 
ToOiaso says, that his serene highness tm doge, with all the 
‘ captains and great warriors, were to leave Oliioggia at day« 
breaks and go in their galleys as far as Makmocco. It seems 
^,that a vesSet^has been shnt thither by the state to receive him 
i^and his suite, and in this they arc all to proceed in great pomp 
^ as i^fir as ^an Ohimehto. ' And then, my dearest lady; th> 

^ ^indOst part of the day is to commence, for the state has 
ordered the Bucentoro to be refitted and turned out in great 
splendour f and U is tio be rowed down to San Shimento ; and 
thejfr sky that half Venice are preparing to go forth to meet his 
highness, and to'oondact h;m back again to the city with all 
sorts of triumphs and.rejoicixigs, and 1 know not what, San- 
tisaima Madre ! but it will be a great day in Venice, I trow.*' 

A gmt day for Venice, assuredly was this first of July. 
How changed were her fortunes since, just six, months befbre, 
her nobles and, citizens had last assembled in her piazza, going 
^letf^ to 4» battle for theuf very existence then, now returning 
victorious, the Gonfalon of St. Mark still flying proudly, hold* 

' ing the unvanquii^hed supremacy of the sea. All was bustle, 
excitemait, and preparation throughout the city, the work 
prooseded vigorously through the day, and ere four o'clock, 
everything was comj^bted for the triumphal entry of the doge 
and the Venetian Voops, And now the crowds grew denser 
in fhc great square and the piazzetta, every calee seen^od to ' 
send forth a stream of life into the great thoroughfares f every 
hotisa {>our^ out its inhabitants, and the throng was so great 
tlmt Sanuto assures us one could scarcely pass through the 
piazza. The and balconies of all the palazzl and 

hdildings which graee^the grand canal or the squares cif Sjunt 
'Mirco, were filled with fair and richly attired women, and 
IhUng %itb gcpgeb^^ draperies of cloth of every hue and 
iektUrb, the w^ch was brilliant and picturesque in the 

At tostgth, an$r one who looked along the sea of heads 
A sm movement to and fro, while 

was ihtently turned in the direction of tlie 
water ( heard a suppressed yet excited murmur of 

,||is, at. iasti the fictilla ^f the republic hove in sigl^, 
martial music came borne aloug the quiet air, and 
fell upon the pennons and streamers of ^he 
a^V'^id glinted* off the gilded sides of the state vessel and 
‘ and weapons of ihe troops. And now they 

majestically through the water, making 
* ‘ s red columns. First came the 
^ il mfoilizsiiuo e gran vasceHq 
[psiuqUstoUy'idesignite^ ; and a very 
tlfejr if waa^iild^fl;; if elaborate workman- 
gt,, rate thari utOfiiy, constitute 
K i» Ifrbe days of Its 

; te'ihuhi 







t; ctmtury, 
b^'^ridhiMt 
thousand 


,, 

{daipebt ' With inofe 

ble and-pteiess ship bf our Bs ^ 

Prince ,^yall,‘ which ‘wjis tahnOhed at 
Mfchaelmas last, wHitIh indeted doth'by many 
thU Bucentoro of Venice; and any ship else, I to 
C hrislendome.” The size of the Buoentaur wair; 
not such as Will be Very imposing to UB of Mi age when 
than steam* vessels cross frbtn tho New t6 tHb Old Worh|;^%w 
. week ; truth obliges , us to disclose th^WPact that iU Idngth wai 
but one hundr^ foet, and its brSidth twbuty-bne ; It ^Wlls 
driven tlirough the water by forjy-two oOrs, each wOrkea b^ 
four men, who sat in the lower, deck; above this whs the 
upper deck, coveted all over by an arched awning of Crlmsofi 
velvet ; the quarter deck was sliglitly elevated, and near the 
stem was placed a gilded throne for the doge, while along the 
length of the vessel ran four rows of benches for the senators 
and other great personages, who usually accoinpatiied. bis 
highness. But how shall We describe the ornaments wMch 
Crowded tliis ‘lumbering aquatic-royal-coach with the xAot^ , 
layish prodigality ? Near to the doge was a colossal staitue of 
Justice, covered all over with gold, and holding the s&les In 
one hand and the sword in the other. Along the sides Were 
■ twenty more*gUl statues, some of emperors and generals, others 
allegorical. Then there were marine deities, winged lions, 
medallions, cornucopias, fruits, flowers, all elaborately carved 
and richly gilded. The prow was fashioned into a mighty 
winged lion, which proudly divided the subject waters, while 
from the mast-head floated the same monster wrought upon ' 
the gonfalon of tlie statn: Bear reader, smile not as yoU read 
at' all this old-world pageantry : i£ you live in an uUlitarfan 
age be thankful; but do not foi;get that, urith all ourenlighten- 
mcm, we have not yet got rid of tKe puerilities of lord mayors* 
glass- beaches, and the mummeries of hideous bear-skin hats 
and civic robes. 

On the day of which we write, however, there Was no senke 
of disparagement to (qualify the admiration with which a 
thousand wondering eyes beheld fhc imperial galley urging 
her course slowly onward. There sat the nobl^hearted old 
doge, Andrea Contorini, in his golden chair of state, the 
horned bonnet on his brew, and his venerable white beard 
flowing down upon his gold-embroidered vesture. At his side 
were the Bishop di Gastello, and the Oalonaci di Ban Idarcd, ' 
and Ic Croci ; beyond these were such membIVs of the Ootmcil 
of Ten as had accompanied him to the siege of Chioggia; . then 
caihe the principal officers of the state, and the s^tota who 
had gone to meet the armament as far as San OhimentA Oif \ 
either^ aide of the Bucentoro^ and following i|i her wake, 
hrlgantines a^d skiffii of every shape and d^c^pripn^ere tff 
be seen; some wjth the prows shaped in the formakpf Sea- 
horses, and other marine monsters ; others with efoms 
elongated into vast tails, but whether offish or fowif ^ woiihl 
indeed be a bold zoologist who would take up^n him to 
nouncli. But onp huge galley e^ihssed speeialatt^flipfi, and 
ev3h dinrided the popular admiration with the Bu(^Uur1^|l^ifr«..r 
This vessel was nearly as wide across ^e ^a!lm*a$ the 
Iqng from stem to stem, Ifemindbig one somewhat S|i 
Ipfown punt The rotundity of its api^ance Wa 4 , 
relieved bf two enormous dolphins, ^h$oh wc^ 
from the pro'll h®i»g *eedo of a sh^-work of , 
covered wN^ ^Aen, floated high out pf the Vsier, 
ith^r hacks ooVeted .with, itolden scales^ and' << 

to the poop, they the appoteee of 

■■ '"rngh fxom thet'deck 'oftidsi^^*' 

teAftveiTnoyelcteeijtf, 













bWaWi 

■'' ll w i i W^ ^Aip Il ip^^ tjto i^i^'';' 

'i^ ‘^^|||pp|||^^Hi^'J^il||'!$diij|{^|^.|li|l^ 

tte,,citS»cn$ 'to^ 'twjptt 

liai, i«dtih Ud welg;lrt4!il «j#%.-y«^ ■ 
pwuayHHuit 4»y, beae«lti .^ jro«i.,tii»!l$ ' 

G^fll dtIh'OT* 4>lnA. '. 'iK!V'iiid4^l1i^ M<il 


of'hiM. tJw ■’|f<teWll<)i' , 

ijhief of jthe CounoU of ’CluM, W)»ai8,,'i:(^if, 


<!i^3aKi,S_ 

W iwipcipia’.ifif. t^'«l#wt"»r„„,^ 

!(*jrt^s?«W,6ar4te'«fl»»f»t<»n^ Icott-li^i^^' 

hif feft urithin the: c%.'«f- Baint 
, ,, . %#;)’!*:#,',ft."^“4' nwnflAttli foi; theiold waniiwi'. He 
;.ii#^;(^lUi^M on the 1<^ (tep, and laUing his awoid. 

handa, he 'bent-down bi« bead tOl hi»«pa 


cjpoflir fomea py the guard; then Jni^gup to^ hearer’with thii stocf^, ot swprd of statei 
■ ' i A 0- ,a*<daijned| midst the profound isilence of th« oloeed with a company of ducal guarda^ ^ 

^ I i I *}li",”’'?i""^ “ , *f ' 


witae»#,,0 hMaed Saint Marh, and ye holy apostles^of 
hoyfc Inapt my^vow, and. now return in triumph to 


proceeded, amidst the aoolamtiont of . 0e | , , 
the sound 6f i^artial music, along the ]oiaase!tta ,|0wiis 
church of.Sta Jlark. When they had ieaehoA t3te aiek 
^nt of the cathedral, the members of the Idiotic 
sepwated on either side, leaving a clear space in the 
and thereupon the canons issued forth if:om; the pUf^etp^'. ' 
entrance, clothed*^ their vestments and l)eariiig the^0#S|^ 
while’ they chanted the “ Te Dcum Zandefetui^*^. 4^0 sisonj-W”'! 
they met the doge they turned and conducted hifOii; still ; 
chanting the hymn, up the nave of the church and eo - 
the high altar, where grand mass was performed, and thankfk^^ 
giving offered up for the successfiil issue of the war* , When ^ 
the mass was ,^vcr the .procession formed again, guff con* 
du.cfed the doge to the ducal palace. The evating ^tyaa ol^d 
with a magnificent illumination. The principal buildings were 
lighted up btilUautly ; the galleys were, moored in the mate 
of the Oiudccca and San Marco, and lamps of variousveolotued 
glass were hung along the rigging and the masts, whUa the 
Bucentoro was one blaze of splendour, to the gieat delight, of 
the worthy citizens who paced the southern banha of the. , 
city, and filled the air with Vira5 and rejoicings,, .Keither 
should we omit to rnakc mention of the piazza and plazsatta ,of 
St. Mark. It was a sight of wliich they alone who have seen a ' 
Venetian carnival can form any just notion; l^ht atredmod 
through every window of the princelf palaces that lm^4 these'" 
squares, Whicli were traversed by hundreds , in their' gayest 
^ttire. The sounds of Ihtcs, and the songs of jipmstrcte 
r^ourtded on every side, broken Upon from tihie to time by 
plaudits and shouts of laughter. Upon the next jdajr there 
were boat racing, and those fights, dei boston^ and dlsf 
in urhich the Venetians delighted, wherein two contending 
parties endeavoured to maintain one pf the principal, btidgee 
over the canals, fighting, in the former case, with staffs ; in the 
latter, with their hands alone. , In the struggling, numtl^S of 
'the combatants were sure to bo tossed over the Iptw 
ments into the water, to the infinite delight of the populace, 
who crowded the banks at either 6ide» or sat in gondolas in 
the canal ready to receive the involuntary divers and pi<k 
them up when they had got a sufficient ducking, ^etnounte** 

banks, too, plied their vocation in the sq^iares, amo%st whom 
was pre-emineift our old acquaintance Bartoltypep Tentt^S^i^ 
the prince of darkOtmif who gashed his ^sye,4 ' 
snakes, ate fire, vomited smoke and flame from .|xte ' 

ears,’ and nostrils, told fbirtunes,. sold drugs, potiom»i^ 1 
and charms, and befooled, bewildered, apd.pieki^ ^j«iltets . 
of the cittadini and thfeir wives to a sturpriMi^p V^^iiC^ I i , ' ; ; ‘ 
Such were, the, trlumphani celehratidns in 
great victor y . achieved over the Gresn^e 
Chioggia. One looks back upon them Wjth Wingl^ , 

of wonder and sadness, f£)r he rtej^embers all ^ 
spirits are fled for ever ; her d^s ^ kie^e rme th0, 
her'^nayies no longet sweep thitisowf,' .h^ hoMes‘ieNi'.'i|||!laliijfiJ^i 
or joggers];, her 'C^t^hS.se^YC the stYauger^^V^...yiei%;J^J^^ 
palachf M t|ie hteedh^Uieg the weiidthy^/oi' 

NaugH< remmns .but'tlm f^’ bpdy of 


< ^.i)^PI^ thq silence ihtO’ which the^crowd had, as if by magic, 
Inlledi .was broken by a simultaneous cheer, as if from 
Ippry throatin .the concourse, . 

, ,, Contatini ! Viva lo doge ! Viva recceUentisslmo 

* ii^ato.r* 

" 4^ nOV the cro^d of spectators were pressed back* on 

either.Uide by a company of Venetian halberdiers, who, passing 
ft*^**! the;centre of the piazzotta, made a clear space for the 
procossion of^the various trades of the city, who formed in the 
p^cribed order to meet the doge, and conduct him to the 
Church of Saint Mark. First came, marchifig two abreast, 
the worshipful ■company of the barber- surgeons, marshalled 
by their gonl^oniere, bearing the standard of the guild, upon 
which was displayed the winged lion of Saint Hark, with the 
motto, ^uid non sp&rcmtis boastful one truly; but in all 
4gC8 professors of the healing art have understood the 
value of cbnfldcnco in themselves in order to inspire confidence 
r 111 others. Next in order followed the guild of goldsmiths ; 
their ban’Tier was, as might l^e* expected, extremely rich ; it 
was made of red and- blue cloth of silk, embroidered profusely 
wifh gold' and silvc^, having the .motto 'wrought in thread of 
gold, is^o9ttos mh o^spernare iabores. Then came the tailors, 

' with their banner of whitctsilk WTought over with leaves of green 
felveti, with the legend, J)€cermt at Amiestmu After these was a 
beautiful flag of azure silk”, representing the sky at midnight, 
studded profusely with stars of silver ; the armorial bearings 
were a virgin holding the shield of Saint Mark in front of the tem- 
ple of Janus, which was closed, as appeared by the motto, Ohu^ 
4^tw'b$Ui portm^ intimatog that ^le tine arts flourish best in 
tifpe of peace : this was the standard of the painters. And so each 
of otl[ier companies followed in their prescribed order, the 
merchants bearing on their standard an image of the Virgin, with 
the legend, tuum prmidium cmfiiffirntM. Then the sboe- 
Wkersj the glass-blowefs,' the linirror-makers, the farriers, the 
swordbla^-mdkers, who bore on their banner a wheel, with the 
inotto, ffz petx. ' Then foUowed the dytvs, the silk-mercers. 
Of they were then called; the carpenters, smiths, 

masonSi and ston^e^'Cuttera ; the bakers, whose flag displayed 
^res Clowned with a wreath of com^blades^ and the' legend. 
But as we do no,t aspire to the office of 
ike , to shall omijt the rest of the trades, which were, 

v^ numerous in a city where all the arts and manu- 
, fiobrished in an extraordinary degree. Let our readers 

all to have passed by i^ni in tlxeir procession up 
-fipid a^hd to that( portiop of the pageant which 
admiration. First come the eight standard 
rablf WeTOp^esenteit to eUte ; they are of rich cloth of silk, 
wiih^^ arje^f yrhitei two of red, two of 

purpti/ 'ilfhehaoB^.six trumpy^ blowing 
.J^J'i^je^tt^ptoto^eofpufesitym ' 

of the doge, heari^ his lurmourj^-then 
,to»eh; colled, the' cetv; bciftg' made ^of 


^e.lFregadi, ariraj$^d In 


■ ' " ■ ' '■ '■ " 


'ccrt;n^<ns_' of Om 1 |m. 














tho j^itatir to ^epretent V ISc^at lH^ 1 ^ 

i A With pBXm fthd tho oh«iiA^i«tio 

^irnyHognomy iSHT the i« HaIT accomj^U^d. Itthrath, 

;ihib 8 €i|;hie^t 6 f the forest are eA&ehthaiy trotiieAl; 

^^lyilwo 0i»6cies»1btny little ehrub-like thmgs, amelliy higger 
* thai A lad/s fan, being mdige^ou 8 to any thmjierate clime. 
One ia called the chainmropa htmilis, and la a native of Spain^ 
’^Itdty^, ''tihil Greece. The others ^harmj^s and is 
a'hative of Kerth America. In Spain, die leaves of tlie former 
AM eSmployed as materials for the manufacture of sweeping* , 
brooms. 

With the solitary exception of this dwarf specks, of all 
the species of palms which botanists ore acquainted w'ith, no 
less than 17^ are trees T-somv;time8 gigantic trees, and alu’ays 
graceful. 

But it is not for the sake of their beaily alone that palms 
;are WOTthy to be noticed. They are not mere elegant 
sultanas'^ of the forest, spending a luxurious idle life -rearing 
ptoud heads aloft, and waving their delicate plumes to 
the breeae; fSar from it— palm trees, though they are very 
beautiful, are still more useful; no vegetable genu^ yielding * 
'^auch a v^ety of products. 



FKJ. 1.— THE sa'70 PALU jHwnphU). 


•v, 


part to thb''edih^'^ Aash^ 

aod dates baying auggested their respeo^ve ti!l^ ; 

a composite candle teininds us of ihe :: 

tree which soppUet the negrdea with a tnbotit^ 
and helpg to form' our soajp, candlea, ahd ' 

railway axles. Sago; again, Is the prepuce pdM Mrd||v 
alsb the valuable astrih^t, mteehn^ to usefbl ill 
, and the manufacture 6f leather Vaiious in^ thdk 
as arothe bodies already mentioned, as being the predueil^ 
the palm tribe, they Are only a few instances chosen a>sfiOft 
at random, and give but a faint notion of the rich treeswres 
derived from the tribe of palms. • « < , 

Wc have hitherto considered each species as affording US 
only one single product ; but this is hardly doing justice, 
to our friends the palms. For instance, take theooooa*nut ^ 
palm. In the first place, it yields us its fruit, the nuts ; but. 
these arc not a tenth of its producto. Those gtaoefal kavee, 



Now, just IPt tts take a gluncc at these products, and try to 
numerate some of the chief amongst them ; one may be well 
^ pardoned^ for skipping over some, so varied and ap numerous 
are they. 

^ Xeitua SCO then;— There is the cocoa-nut to begin witlx— 
is the product of a palm. And here it is necessary for us 
^ ^ be precise, and to state that by the term cocoa-nut, we 
meim the large bullet-like thing with a thick shell, and a 
central cavity4lled with a liquid which people are agreed to 
however, th|t it resembles the animal fluid 
^^^ry’mpcK tirm in appeiiir^e.. Thia es^lanaUouis necessary, 
t$ .people cohfoti^ t^e palm c6coa-nut with 

which, 'gr<i^ud in a ’i^rnkh^ th< cocoa or the 

|^a--4he’twb^^ve the''sligh^t'''i4lbnc^, 

iv|se; nidtWdo^tho m c6coa-n^ grow on 


«.4as«, .,!Uid .mrliltiai 

' wlde%t'ran^pi49W 

. itid tin m 


FIO. 2 .— THE OUr.NBA OIL-r.\I.U ( 7 i 7 «p/# CrWiVwsis). 

which' 4ave like^nn enormous pfume of ostrich^frathefa ih tbe : 
brecKo, were once enveloped in a sheath, forming nsort^l 
gigkitic, unexpanded bud. In this state it resembles a caW ; 
bftge in appearance; and if cut just at this period, Is 
delicious to eat after boiling, forming a rory good auMituiS 
for the cabbkge, tp which, indeed, it is preferred byitUa^d 
Then, again, the juice of the cocoa-nut palm, and i^eedt 
many others, is valuable. If collected and allow^ to ^ 

it yields t. very agreeable wine ; but . 

it yields sugar, precisely ainular to that of the catte,, 
t^e juice of tlk cocoa-nut palm is saecharmef yet 
ddte*»p4tu is more saccharine still, A great nipy - 

^\lh0i#,i4nidy-<^Jiil^^ sug^s now broUghil^^^'^p*- 

the juice :of ;iWr^ifS\l^<des of 
''Hhe;dalie*yaJm Ikturntog;,jbi^e 
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'wha^d'e arises the denoinmation exogemm^ 'which signifiesy 
without or cxterhdlf, just as en^og^nom signifies 
'^l^owing internatljr or within. The largest endogenous plants 
iwiuci'h t 9 rnperate efimes produce are the tall grosses, such as 
Wheat, barley, oats, ' 

jlThe determination whether a vegotebitj' “belongs to the c.ndo'- 
genous or exogenous class is easily arrived at by several modes 
of investigation, the simplest of which, in cases where it can 
be applied^ consists in tlie examination of a section of the 
vegetable trunk. If atiy of our native trees he cut across, and 
thj plane of section polished, a prime indication of exogenous 
development will be seen. The trunk will be observed to 
Consist of numerous conceirtri curings, each corresponding to 
the growth of one season, and therefore from an examination 
of them tlie age of the tree may be predicted. Moreover, the 
distinction between pith, wood, and bark will be complete; 
each of these several portions of the vegetable trunk being 
well marked. 

On cutting across an endogenous trunk— the larger the 
bfctter> hence the trunk of a pahn tree is beat, although the 
section of a rattan cane affords satisfactory iudieatious — a great 
tlifference of btructure between this and tbj? sti'ucturc of the 
exogenous vegetable will be manifest. In th[> lirat plaof', there 
ia no longer recognisable any well-inarkt d distinction between 
]^th, wood, and baik; all throe of which arc confused and in a 
manner blended together. Secondly, the concentric rings, so 
evident in the other case, and so distinctive, are herd aUogciher 
wanting. The vegetiiblo tissue appears thrown confusedly 
together, .an appearance which results from the peculiar 
manner in which the trunk is formed -namely, by the iruer- 
nal deposition of woody fibre, — hence the term vuilogemit^. 

Perhaps the section of the trunk cannot bo obtuined. In 
this case the dctOrpiination may readily be mafle by an exami- 
nation of a leaf. The leaf* veins of exogenous plants are 
;yeticulated, whereas "^hose of endogenous plants are parallel. 
A third method of distinguishing endogenous from exogenous 
plants is afforded, at least in the majority of mstances, by the 
seed, which in endogenous plants only consisti<%f one lobe, or 
cotyledon, whereas the seeds of exogenous plants consist of 
two, lienee arise the botanioal terms momwQfijkihmoMH and 
(IkMyledAnioxis^ which arc respectively empldj'cd to indicate 
endogenous and exogenous plants. This bot^inical digrea.siun 
(necessary, however, to the satisfactory comprehension of our 
subject) has led us away from the consideration of palms, but 
we* will now* resume their description. 

We }ia.Ye already stated that palm-trees may be regarde^i as 
botahicaUy allied to the lilies said, bulrushes -of temi^critc 
regions. Let not the ij on-botanical reacTer think the com- 
parison, strange ^ he will find, when he wmes to be athjuainlcd 


be familiar, supplies an instaenee, of th^ witha l A 

spathe. ^ ' ' ' - 

Viewed witivregard td their woodjj fihrt| pallm^t:^es 
great similariticB Jo' the atom of fcnia. The likeness may 
ob8er\ed even on examining one of our otm ‘English feriis,; 
but the resemblance ia still greater when the seeiiOh of pnd of 
the tropical tree-ferns is the subject of comparison, 
these tree fern.s, too, p|lm-trees must have been created very , 
early in the history of the world. Evidence to this effect ia 
furnished to us by the existing coal-fields of many regions, 
,Kor the most part, these coal, regions consist of . fossilised 
ferns ; l^ut the remains of palm-trees are also found ; this is' 
our proof. 

l^alra trees are now found growing native in Europe 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia ; but with the exception 
of two dwarf ^pcies, the chamofro^H humiUsy in Europe, and the 
dmnyvyopn iji North America, they are all deniaens of 

tropical lands, and their region may be considered as bounded, 
by the thirty- fifth degree of northern, and th*<5 fortieth of 
southern latitude. Nevertheless, one species at least, the 
date-palm, has been so far naturalised in certain localities of 
Southern Ku’opc, ci^pf^eialhy Andalusia and Valencia, that it 
gro^« to maturity and produces fruit — though far Inferior to' 
the dales of Africa. 'Phe greatest authority on palm trees is 
Kerr Vo3i Martin's, a dorman botanist, who, Vith d view of 
studying their characteristics, dejvoted tliree years to & travel- 
ling cxcursinii in Ilrazil — a region more rich in palms than 
any on the face of the globe. This botanist considers that 
there are existing at this tinm upwards of a thousand species 
of palms. If the ojunion be correct, future botanical explorers 
have a rich field of invCjSiigation yet untrodden, inasmuch as 
no more limri’ I To species have yet been individualised and 
described : of these, 1 10 belong to South America, 4i> to India, 
and 11 to Africa. Cosmopolitan denizens of the vegelablo * 
>vorld, as we have seen that palm trees are, different rpccies 
affect different localities, tSome love to wave on mountain 
crests, others delight to fringe the sea-coast, and others will 
only arrive at perfection on the banks of rivers and streams ; 
moreover, with few ex'U’ptions, a few species refuse to flourish 
if taken* from ilitdr own native land, and conveyed to another of 
*<eemmgly idi.mical climate. Amongst tluj few exceptions to 
this ru.h‘, the cocoa-nut palm and the date-palm deserve 
especial mention ; provided the climate be hot chough, and 
that the sea be near enough, they flouriKh and bring forth , 
fruit. It is it very curious fact, not satisfactorily accounted'* 
for, that the tsocoa-nut palm will not Sourish at any great 
distance from the sea ; hencej, islands are best adaptedato their 
culture, and in Central Africa there are none, llot^pists are ' 
inclined to refer this predilection for the sea. shore to the 


wiili the priftcipj^es of botanical science, th.at the mere si'/e of 
vegetables has little or^othing to do with th(‘ir ullianccv. 'J'he 
nature of the organs of fructification is a far surer sign ; guided 
by these and some other appearances, 'the botankt rcf< r.s the 
various members of the vegetable world to their proper nuturul 
families. In this way it is found that rose-bushes and apide- 
trees are v^y nearly allied ; as in like manner are nettles, 
and flg-Jrees. It is not our object to explain fully the 
6 (* siii^h botfttti^^iA alliances, these forming the proper 
of , a' treatise on botany rather than occasional 

^article* We will, howew, direct the reader s attention to one 
|itti,o;.pecu,Uarity of inflorescence, Uiat is to say, iho nature 
tmd«^rriMfigement ofilowefb ; from a consideration of which he 
x6cognis6,a ai^larity or^p^ianoo in this respect 
Htween bnltusttfS' ^d* palms. 1?he fiio wer .8 of both consist of 
botanists te^ a on veioped.Jby % 

I A spadix cbnsists . of a 'long plojeption,^ that imagihativc 
liken' to a stfti^;- in 

Jh^form'of inffot^se^co is 'Arranged 


iSncloi^od in a 




’ t^mdency wliich lhe.«;e trees have lo take up salt ; and the 
idea is partly con^rmed by the known fact of their partiality, 
if the term may be allowed, fc»r alkaline f<;Qd. In Ceylon, * 
which may he/i^gprded as the head-quarters of oftcoa^nut 
palms, the* natives have o proverb, that the tree likee epn- 
vcr.^atidri. The #1011868 of^ Cingalese villages are built 
amiast 'groves of cocoa-nut palms, under which cduditiotf 
the ttece thrive best. This fact i$ usually attributedi and 
it would* sconi justly, to the fact, that tbc natives treat 
their conversation- loving friends ta a frequent dressting ^ 
their ^wn, ashes. Sp great an amount of alkali do tho as^hps 
of these trees contain, that the Cingalese wASherwom^ 
raTOly employ any soap ; but steeping tho ashsss in 
extract th4' alkali, they employ the resulting ffuid* 

At the very , commencement of our present ; 

istat^d a &w of the purposes to which the variotts portion# of 
oOeoa-nut^ipalm (fig. ,3) might ke rendered ^ . 

mcfiitiwd that^ addition to tho nut.o^^oyed ii food^ 
.h'*«K'.yHded material lor 
th#i sugar might W 
addiMi^ ^ 4h#so products, .the ^ 







, 'it nsigiit lie fdmost m'&tMlctil.far agate. 

. ^ g4ditiott to %OBO varioua applioatioiu), (lousee^good^ atrong) 
; 6tibstliiiti^-*-a*0 frequently constructed of the cocoa- piUm 
^nks, widthe rOofs thatched with cocoa-palm h aves. Theso 
eainO loaVcSi 'when cut into, strips of suitable length, serve as 
, tablets , for wiifiiig purposes. Tlieir surface being covered 
with a Atey coat, the latter is suscegtible of removal by the 
point of a metallic style ; and in this way the CingatcFO write, 
or rather engrave, on the leaf with remarU able facility, occa- 
stonally rendering the writing more legible by filling the 
^aved indentation with a black pigment. It must here be 
remarked, however, that nlthOTigh the coeoa-nut leaf unsw'crs 
this purpose vayr well, tlierc is imoiher palm- the TaVpu^ 

’ which answers'still better, imtsmuch as the breadth capabh; uf 
being written upon is wider than is the same parti in the leaf 
of the cocoa-nut palm. 

We have.now, the rca:3er will admit, given a tfikicibly long 
list Of applications to which these Jack-of-uli-tradcs of the 
forest arc applied ; bat our list is net J'ct cornph'te ; and, indeed, 
to complete it would be dilRcuU ; thcreftTc* wc shall rest con- 
tent with statujg, that the cocoa^imt pulm not inercly givus ua 
a material out of which cordage can be made — and therefore, 
as a matter of course, clotli if v/c wish but also actually fur- 
nishes cloth ready made to our hands. I'lach Icirf grows opt 
of a sort of sack, which, being stripped oif, is to good a sub- 
stitute for cloth, that it is employed in Ceylon as a strainer for 
the Qjocoa-n^t juice, out of which sugar or arrack, according 
to circumstances, is destined to be extracted, lieforh finally 
taking leave of the cocoa-nut palm, it may* be as w'cll to 
stale, that it grows to an elevation of from sixty to ninety feet 
—sometimes more— and its diameter is from one to two feet. 

The juice, of which w^e have spoken, is extracted by punc- 
turing the spathe, consfquentjy it only admits of collection 
by climbing the tree. The ihngalese perform this feat in a 
Very remarkable manner. They first surround the tree to be 
ascended with a hoop formed out of a length of one of tho 
climbing plants with 'which thb country abounds, and 
then the native inserts his legs between the hoop and 


the ^ie';vand by a serf of wriggling ihotiqn^ yery&imiW to, 
that by which a bbimttey-sweep a cbWqey, ho at 

length arrives at the tppy. fills his*, eajrth^^ jar wilih'.thi; juice, 
and conics down again. This is the ^lan followed, provided 
the tree stand-alone; more usually; how-ever, they, gro,tiV in 
.groups, and as the act of wrigglifig up the stem'is-not particu-^ 
larly agreeable, the dusky operator has recourse to the fioUpw- . 
ing ingrnioufi contrivance. -He commehejes w'ork by ascending^, 
one tree, carrying with him a roj^ft, by means of which he 
,bindfi all the tree tops together ; then, spider-like, he crawls* 
acro£\s his mcslR s, colletds his juice, lowers the pOt by a cord, 
and rtcomnuncf s oporations as before.^ 

h’rnm the cocoa- r*ut palm, wc now. proceed to the sago 
l)alm (fig. I ), m' more atrictly speaking, sago palms, Inasmuvh 
as various species yield this' nutritive material. Of these, 
howftvcr, the Sutjus j'armfvm and the l^hmnix farinifetd are 
the chief. Sago i« neither more nf>r less than a very delicate, 
agrc^^iblc-tusiing Miii ch, c(»mtitutiug the pith, to u»0 a com- 
prebt naive tt rsn,* or, mere strictly speaking, the central 
porticjti of the stem 2sf>thipg can be more easy than tho 
proccs? of Sligo extraction, 'i'ho palm being cut down and 
siflit open, or divided inta short tranaverse sedtions, and thO 
bcntral portion scooped out and washed, the sago is deposited* , 
The only hard ami woody portion of the stem of this species 
of palm IB itf^ ou,tsidc ; and of this the natives of Siam and tlie 
M’ulayan Archipelago, wdiere it -grows, make the bodies of. 
the.r drums. 

Although Africa is not very rich in species of palms, those 
which it do('8 produce of this family are exceedingly valuable. 
Nowhere does the date-palm arrive at greater perfection than 
in the North of Africa ; and the oil*palm of Guinea, con- 
cerning w^hich wc shall liavn to say more hereafter, is of tho 
highest ijnportancc, as furnishing an excellent raw' material ■ 
applicable to the mAnufacture of candles,.' soap, and many 
other purposes. Appended (fig. 2), the reader will see afepte- 
‘ sentstion of this species* lie is ^ very shaggy looking indi- 
vidual, certainly less beautiful than many others we bould 
mention, but^Serhaps inferior to none in utility. 


VALLEY OF L AIITEE liEUN NEN. 


The Valley of Lauterbrunifon is the favourite resort of 
summer tourists in Switzerland, Its Ungtli is about fifteen 
miles 4 breadth seldom exceeds half a mile. It has been 

likened to a deep chasm formed in a mass of niountuins, and 
straitened between tin* vertical walls of the cliff. There Is 
scarcely any country in the world which contains so many 
cascaded in so small a, space as this valley. A recent writer 
says, ”lii the. way of valley there is nothing like the crag, 
tho toitent, the lonely cluilot, the rock of the hunter, the 
etijrnal Alps, aiid all the delicious fillings* up of turf and tree 
' are hero strewn about by a mighty hand.” On the western 
^i9$dc>‘tlie enormous chain of rocks iS more lofty and craggy 
than on the opposite sidt*. and from this abrupt declivity the 
streams rush down to swell the walers of the LiUscliiiic. 
About a mile and a half up the \ alley is tlic Scheinige Platte, 
with its red and rounded su)nmit, from which it is said the- 
genius’ of tho mountain cxiCv' fiuiig a chamois hunter. 

* A strange Old story is this Lauterbrunnen legend, and a 
fitting loffeaiity is tKat which has been selected as tho site of 
thb event Onoo upon a time a hunter, bold us a lion, arid an 
airdi^t ibvifer of the dias^i*, pursued a doe heavy with young, 

^ '1^ jfeck' to tockf^^from crag to, crag. At length the poor 
exhausted, and on reaching the edge of 
vi heriJtrcttgth failed, and^he sank down to die. - 

lieai^-wps— so wept, the ' 
ar^.preparitog 



aged man, who, seated on the rock, stretched qut his hand, 
which thfi chamois licked with affection. Man of the 
valley,” ihe stranger said, ‘*to whom God ha.s given all the. 
riches of the plain, why dost thou poUuto this mountain with 
thine unhallovv'ed footsteps ? I do not conte"down and take 
your Chickens from the coflip, your oxen from tlie stall ; why 
then do you come up to mt*, to slay the chamois of the rock, 
the cnglc of the clouds r ” The man replied, though trembling ^ 
and ftfVaid, that he v-as poor, that he could npt obtain ibod Si 
the valley, and W> had been driven to Aeek it on tho moilUtldiiL,. 
At this the ghostly man, the apparition of: ihe Lauter* 
btunnen, appeared to reflect, and after a little bega^ to 
milk the doe, and the milk changed immediately into che<iJSo* 

*♦ said ho, '‘is something to satisfy youSc hunger, it 

will loft for ever, provided you leave unmolested tlie chanmis 
and the eagle.” And so the man took the eh dose and departed f 
ahd,|Sure enough, the story goes, his cupboard from that day 
always found 'Well supplied with this 'dainty and nuracuioio# 
cheese ; it bulked but an endless feast, and the chamois gsizjOd 
confide^co in man and came down mto the valley* ’ One day^ 
the dd Iqvc of sport came strongly oh the man, fthd as hq 
watenbi the chamois play before h$s,c;fcb««N * 

bOw,^took aim, and .killed it. Like the albatJtoW,'^^ 
atici^nst mariner, it proved a bitter ? 

, 'lasted hb'lon^er'. The m$n. fiun^^cd' 'h# hibj?ot«iforq ttp:;aiadhg. 
'cfag^ops a^d 



’d# -iMA] 

irere two eye#, fier)f.eye$, eyes of the old man o5 the mountain, donxns if as '*a poor thing,” which, she remarks, Uhi^h 

firom whose steady glance he conld not conceal huneel^ could teoason in the valley, but true nevertheless. Words wojrth calls 

not back, but turning dizzy, trembling like a leaf, fell it a sky-born waterfall.’* Say# he ;— ' \ 

over and was SSen no more. Such ^s thr legend of the uttered by whom, or how inspired--- * -■ 

Seheinige Platte, . ‘ For what strange service docs^this conecrt^rcach i 

Ihc tillage, Which takes its name from the valley, is simple Otir ears, and near the dwellings of ^ iv 

and inipretending, and consists of a church, a paieonage, an Mid fields familtaTlsed to human speech ?***. ' ^ ^ 

inn, and a few cottages. The Staubbach — ** fall of dust is No mermaitls warble, to allay the wind ; 

the grand feature of the"' district, oixd just before the traveller Driving some vessel toward a d mgeroua beach— 



•niE VAU.nv or LAC’^i.uI^Ul'z^^E^•, am> ^hb cascade or the 8ta» nnAL’ii. 


enters the village, a fine view of this cascade may be obtains d. 
Tae water falls nine hundred feet perpendicularly— 

^ And fiings its lines of {oaming light along 
And to and fro, like the pale cottr^jr*s taU, 

; The giant steed to be bestrode by Death, ' 

’ , As told in the Apot'iJypsc, . 

“.;The Stavibbach is remarkable not so niuch for the volume of 
/ /[Ul'^yatcrs as for the height from which - it falls, be seen . 
, adv^^ the cascade should be viewed When 

vj by; t|^cs'fayt$ the sun. Bcrhap%,ua object in , 

Jfifce'iy »o much obseryaf^nflknd'fo , 

wave ii#btu{ni^iyTuahing 

' V-jiSSf ■' '■ ^ 


More thrilling melodies ; witch answering witch, 

To chant a love-spell, never Intertwined 
Notes shrill and wild wdth art more mu|xcal ; 

' Alas ! thaj; from the lips of ahjiict want, 

Or idleness in tatters mendicant, 

.The strain should fiow— free fancy to enthral, 

And with rCgrct and useles# pity haunt ' ^ - 

’ • ' V' this bold, this bright,, this sky-bom WArtttPAtifi-i? ^ 




• Of ' M. Baemofid: ckamin^ Vi 

and wished ^ pbhtfe^.. 

‘‘I'anVliji'^wmedby ■m^Won' 





Thb ri»8 of otatesmen nud i^enoWiU in Ei^land ha* not m all 
'Ooaea been creditaWo ot tetUflictory. Even in ,tbU country 
intiigne has been known to outstrip merit, TOd oomexion, 
every day proves more powerful than service. Ypt our 
greatest civil ftinotloiiaries, and pre.«minently, our first 


OMAB PASHA. 

I not in all slow steps, '^th«t,»hiS o%eM coitfBK^, »H0i* 

is country eminence. Certainly, men w'ho were yesterday » 
connexion, it not flie lowest, station, may find 

Yet our head of an army, or councilloM Uidbe, imperial dt^., 

our first and extraordinary has been tho. rise of Omar Pasna. .t 
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OMAU PASHA. 


wc ilieir advancement and theijf position to a 
loiaiE dficdai and to, achievements, toy 

' ' whicH the, experience was necessar)^ which 


proper name is liOttas. His family are ijnmfeanis in Croatia; 
consequently, byhitth. Omar Pftsh4 is an A^t^n 
fiU' father hdd:a military ^o&V Au»^i;acr#ie| ’ 

had an linclc, who was a Grfeeh df c^dl^y 



XHB OF AST; 


normia high sclioqil in th&t city, lie acquii^ the 
hnewledge and mental discijiline whence hate flowed his 
and distinction. ' Among acquirements^ of a much 
higher kind, he formed a beautiful hand, which proved of no 
einali Service in the commencement of hie career. After wu^ds 
he became a pupil in the mathematical school at Thurm, near 
Oarlstadt. On completing his studies in that. institution, he 
waa incorporated' in the Ogulin regiment in the capacity of 
cadet. Then he accepted a civU oflice, in. which his cali- 
graphy was his chief recommendation. Major Cajetan Kreexig, 
)u8 employer, is said to have taken special pains t<i improve 
and guide the young man, who, howevef, seems to have 
neglected his duties, and in consequence found it convenient 
to relinquish his post. Hastening into Bosnia, he entered the 
service of a Turkish merchant, I'here his higher qualifica- 
tions became known, and received recognition. Having 
renounced Christianity, and given his . allegiance to the 
prophet of Mecca, Omar t’asha was made domestic tutor by 
his employer, whose children he accompanied to Constonti- 
nopsj. In that city he became writing-master in a military 
sSchool. .Ifi that office, Lattas, now Omar Pasha, acquitted 
himself so well, that he was appointed by the now deceased 
sultan, Mahmud, writing-master to prmce Abdul Medshul, at 
present the reigning sovereign. At the same time he was 
incorporated in the Turkish army as an officer. When, not 
long afterwards, his pupil came to supreme power, Omar 
was ajivanced to higher niilitary posts. He proved very ser- 


dition remai&ed shifleienUy unsatisfactory to 
to thCfse claims of Russia which have led to the 
of the 8ulta%*s dominies. . ' 1 

* That invasion was the less hesitatingly mad^ from’ Ipo 
result of the Montenegrin war, which seemed but too c'^a^ly 
to show the weakness of the Ottoman empire. MontehSp^ro 
(Black Mountain) is a small province lying south of Bosma^ 
in the extreme west of tlm suUan^s territories on the Adriafici 
and in the immediate vicinity of the. lauds belonging to the 
Rmperor of Austria. Of old, the Montenegrins were Ottom^ 
subjects. But hear the close of the last ceritury they , vindi- 
cated foi‘ themselves some sort of independence. This they 
w'cre enabled to iffiictdn consequence of the mountainduS 
character of their country. The death of the vladika, or prince, 
Peter Tetrowitsh Kiegosh, led to \he transformation df ft 
theocracy into a purely civil government, in the.hands of ah 
hereditary monarch, Daniel Petrowitsh Niegosh, a creature of 
the emperor Nicholss, which seemed an open reininciation of 
the rights of the sultan, as undoubtedly it was u diminution of ' 
his power, if notan encroachment on hisddminious. The revo- 
lution w‘uK joyously welctancd by the Montenegrin people. 
Omar Pasha, wdiose experience in the Bosnian war, had 
taught him the' political and military importance of Monte- 
negro, did all he could to impress upon his government the 
danger to which Turkey w'ould be exposed, . should these 
events become ratified, and load to thiiir natural consequences. 
While war from the sultan was deb.atcd in the DiVan at 


Viceable in the -reform of the training system of the 'J'urkhsh 
artillery, w'hich has now so high a character. In consequence 
of his services in this and in other measures of impFOvement, 
Omar Pasha rose rapidly in the confldcnce and favour of the 
suftan, received the high appointment of Mushir, or Field- 
marshal, and was employed in several very diffi<?ult tasks, as 
the suppression of the rising of the Druses in the 1 <ebunon. 

In two recent events of great importance to Turkey, Omar 
Paaba ^ has* played thfe leading part ; we allude to the 
pacification of Bosnia and to the Montenegrin war. It is well 
known that the sirltan has for years past been endeavour- 
ing to reiiivigorate his disjointed empire by the introduc- 
tion of a system of civil reforms. The work has every- 
where been one of great difficulty. -It was so in Bosnia, 
where, instead of one head, there were a multitude of feuda- 
tories, email and great, each of whom exercised considerable „ 
power within his own district. Those vassals, descended from 
the old BxTsnian nobility, established there in the Umc of the 
Hungarian domination, were Mohammedans, d)ut in their 
relations with the Porte th6 diversity of races w^ not effiiccd 
under the power of sr common religion. Yet those Bosnian 
feudatories, though of 'Sclavonic blood, as are the Christians 
who dwell near and among them, were far from making 
common cause with those interesting populations-. Here the 
sentimenti^of-a unity of race disappeared before the diversity 
of religion. Thus the great proprietors of Bosnia were at 
once siispectcd by the Turks, whose doinihion they disliked, 
and hateful to the Christians, whom they pitilessly oppressed. 

These bey 9 , or local princes, had always resisted the intro- 
duction of the Tanzlmat, or system of reform ; and when, in 
.1LB49, the Porte attempted lo impt'se it on that province, it 
encountered a well -concerted fonsjuraffy. 'I'he prevalent 
representation on which it had been raised was, that the sultan 
aimed thereby to substitute for the local eut'horiti»*s his * 
sovereign power, and, aft a conse(|uen.ce, to exact heavy tribute 
flrom the fbudal lords. The insurrection was at first feebly 
opposed |t soon became nwelsary to send into the province 
a complete army; the command naturally devolved on the 
general of the Kalifat, Omjfec Pasha, m *»ntered on the 
of suppressing the instirrecftiOu vt'ith acal and prudence ; 
it was only after a lo^ an® eostiy expedition’ in 
1^1:^ mu^ded in gaining ihast^ry ovot those s^‘- 
oonduet which the q|gi«niaiider-ftt-. 

^0 B'isttian Chrfe^an^''itt^he se|tleaicnt ' 
of the spirit of a ,con.q,u^or yet it irf' 

no mea^ adyahtagos," 


Conatantmople, the Montcnegiin^s took the initiative, and 
commenced hostilities. Turkey* Xas not slow to give a cor- 
responding reply. Pasha inyadcjl Montenegro, and i% 

spite of the bravery of its people, gained some *ad vantages. 
Then Austria apiicarcd on the, stage. Retaining a grudge against 
the Porte for its liberal conduct in regard to Kossuth and the 
other Hungarian refugees, and being dissatisfied with metisurts 
taken by Omar Pasha in his military administration of Bosnia, 
and no little annoyed that in the T rkish army were manjr 
Polish exiles, .Vustria wa’^ but too glad of a pretext for inter* 
faring between tliq^sultan and his dependants, and sent to Con- 
stantinople Count Leinigcn {hmange^ in .French), to put forth 
* complaints, and compel redress by supporting the Montcn% 
grins. Meanwlrile the Ottoman arms obtained but partial 
success. The natural strongholds of the l««id, defended by 
native valour, proved impregnable. Kven the ability^ and 
prowess of Omar Pasha could do little more than nifuntain a 
doubtful position in the' country. At length Austrian diplo- 
macy prevailed, and the sultan drew out of the cont(^st with 
a loss of territory, and ‘a loss of credit. Omiu Pasha had 
again proved himself a brave soldier and a great f eneral, but 
he had failed to ward off from his sovereign heavy blow* 
With a zeal peculiar to renegades and recept ooftyerts, 
Omar Pasha huH manifested active hoj^tility against Christia- 
nity and Christians, and .finds in- that hostility a ground *>,f 
confidence on the part of the Mohammedan Turks, who . 

him as the hero of their cause.* . 

A FEW FROM AUSTRAI-ti. , 

BT witiiAM aoTfirt. . - ,, ! y- 

• Xlclvor Diffi/iHijigr Vietorto, ' 

TiiABB i» as lucjfttivc 4» labour, and numarbus and caoraw^ 
fortunes have been ibadb since the discovery of tbe^W, Sta« 
ate still making in Melbourne' and dthcr parte of ViotO|!l|i, -bjf; 
ttadto, and by waU-hing the land market. ' BlWi th^, ptMrObjtirtlrjM ] 
ntenat home oousidm the contents of mycodiiattniiM^it' ! 
aitd they ndli be at no loss to see Whets the tiws ad^tfi)St 
dim Inithis (Mdony. JUt them.eomeM fast as diey > 

cawibi do ivtong. ‘there *e Isbotn enosi|^- tjgsjde . 
room ^ough/ and in-ofit<enoagl!i» for.hlh 

of ’'^e -empty'.ddnsion t^-nmlsii* 

plwtfag,' sttlipg of 





f a climate. ,I^t th^ eai:i3!ect swinging 

Hdst 6f .di^a in summer $ a goo4 sha^e of 

rainj Bftov,; and as well as warm sunshii^e, in winter ; 
^ pjf stinging asits and otlier insects in the ^ush; and 

Wowing the d^awbackSf they will in aVhile learn to Ihint 
iUtli pf them, let them rmember that it is 

<jf tll(.i^s. And they will he on their guard; that 
^hpuaahds are rushing hither with the sole object of making 
^rtunes as rapidly, os they can, and that consequently this 
colony }s the very hot- bed of speculation and of exorbitant 
charges, and they will come properly prepared with money to 
meet the inevitable demands upon them. They will then not 
*. expect too much consdmea or too little grasping in those with 
whom they will haye to deal. Let them tread under their 
feet the faUf^^ ihat this country is so free from diseases and 
disordeffed health, that doctors are unnecessary, and they wnll 
endure with more patience the attacks that they arc pretty 
sure to pass through before they *ure acclimated. In Melbourne 
alone there, are already about a hundred and fifty doctors, who 
seem well employed, and at the diggings especially the doctors 
flourish. Fever, dysentery, and influenza are the prevalent 
and fatal disorders, ^Lut perhaps the hard, monotonous diet 
in the bush and at the diggings— lea, ^mutton, and heavy 
damper — heavy damper, mutton, and tea— with the vile trash 
, they sell for spirits, have more to do with these illnesses, in 
connexion with the exposures to rapidly alternative heat, cold, 
and w'ct, tlian simidy the climate itself. Hut if people only 
weigh these things in the scale with the allurements held out 
to them by interested parties, who draw Arabian Nights* 
pictures of Australian felicity for thorn, they have little to fcjir 
and much to hope here. 

It is true, that the continued influx of population will 
gradually fcducc the price of labour, and divide and diminish 
the individual profits from trade ; but, after all, there will be 
room enough and scope enough on tins great island-continent. 
United Australia, such is^ its extent, the amount of its fertile 
as well as of its sterile land, its various advantages of sea-coast, 
of timber, of minerals, of climate for the growth of the products 
of thv<! tropical or the moreteniperatc latitudes, must assuredly 
become a mighty and magnificent empire. England is repro- 
ducing herself here on a larger scale; and the science, the 
industry, and the indomitable energies of her children will 
gradually diminish the drawbacks, while they increase tlie 
amenities, of tlie country and climate. When towns and 
villages ate sprinkled over the country ; when the land is 
opened up by cultivation, and water is carefully reservoired 
where it so extensively may ; when ants, flies, scorpions, and 
centipedes are rooted out by the axe, the spade, and the 
plough, md are succeeded by cattle, corn-fields, and cocks 
and hens, this country wil^ "Wear a far more smiling and in? 
viting aspecj:. Instead of luilliona on millions of square miles 
of wild forest encumbered w'ith dead limber; swarming with 
altn6st, every species of insect, there will be the cheerful home- 
' stead, the ^est fields, the bright veiduro of vineyards and of 
gardens of European fruit-trees, and all the animating sights 


divided by 26 ()^OOOI^ ^ number of digger^ wiimM to be now 
engaged on th^ gold flelde of this colony, giye% less than ,£2l; 
per man for ihe v|r^Ie year, or .much less thau an bune^ 
per week per nm ! This » n far. less amount 1 had 
calculated on above (p. 2'SO} and that 200,600.eaxinoi;^ bs an. 
over-estimate of the diggers, is shown by the sapie, report 
which makes, from government returns,, the^numher of persons 
arriving, in the colony in 18d2, hokss ^an 104,883 ; being, in 
the words of tlie report, an increase of 100 per cent, over the 
census of LS^l,” The amount, moreover, of arrivals this year 
‘.has been far greater, as stated above. « . . 

But if wo were to estimate the diggers at nnly half the 
-number I hare stated, ox 100,000— an estimate far under the 
fact, for thege are lialculated to be 40,000 on this field of 
Bendigo— that will not give an ounce per man w-eekly. If, 
again, it be as.^erted that all who come out hither do not dig, 
I ask why ? It is notorious that nine-tenths . of, those who 
come •hither como expressly with the intention of digging, 
and thus of reaping a share of that aniazing har^'est of gold 
w'hich interested jiarties, amongst whom ship-owners and 
ship-brokers are not the least, have led tliem to expect, it 
they do not, then, dig on their arrival, it must proceed from 
substantial reasons. Either they are disabused on their 
arrival in Melbourne, by plain facts, of the delusive ideas with 
w-hich they set out, or they go up tjie country, do dig, and are , 
cured of the gold-digging mania by their ow'n sharp experience. 
In any case, there are the facts before you, and every one not 
determined ty shut his eyes to the simple truth, can form his 
owm conclusions. 

I'his field of Bendigo covers an lurea of eight square miles. 
In one direction it extends about twenty miles in length, and 
the expanse of surface perforated and turned upside down is- 
perfectly astonishing. , I find many of the sinkings are from 
fifty to seventy feet deep— I have already been down such— 
and present all the aspect of a regular mining country. Whole 
hills ai'e undermined, so that you m^y go all the way under 
them through the tunnels driven by the diggers. Yet even 
here*, in the very metropolis of the diggings, and where the 
prod A*'e is confessedly more steady than anyw^here else, I find 
the diggers complaining that they cannot, many of them, 
procure gold enough to purchase the necessary food and pay 
the monthly license. There is, therefore, a great and zealous 
agitation going on to compel government to reducor .tbe 
moftthly license from 30s. to 10s. ; whether they will succeed 
remains to be seen. There is a general expectation that this 
coming month a large body of diggers will make a determined 
stand, refusing to take licenses.* Meemtime, the number of 
Yellow^s taking to the roads as bush-rangers is rapidly on the 
increase. We had two visits trom*ihe«t on the road from the 
H^Ivor, and it was only by a determined show of resistance that 
we got rid of them. But on the very same spot where they a 
second time made their appearance, they committed a darhig 
robbery on three ladies the very next day, and I saw one of 
the scoundrels soon after brought into the gpvernmont camp. 
Since then, twelve of them have attacked and robbed the 


- 4 |e:and sdupds of civilised life. Those who come now'^re the 
'^'pipheers of this pleasant futurity, and they must bo content to 
do* tha work of pioneers, sure at tbe same time to be 'well 
reWw4nd,for thoir toils. ’ ' 

* J W written a Ivriof statement, the result of my 

aywi.is^xpeilence, of whati people ought and ought not to expect 
\ hei^ dotails of our adventures up and down in these 
: the scenes in the bush and at the diggings, which 

' will, appear, wUl, lihinJIf , form as curious, amusing, 

ee imporfimt a aarratiy© m has for ^ good while 


Lhavolaidmy.himd^upon^the' 
“ for ’ 






j^rit'ate escort, four of the escort being severely wounded, and 
six of the bush-rangers being already taken ; or, rather, si|:' 
men ate taken on suspicion of being part of them/ TwOof 
. the wounded escoit^guards are nqt expected to live.* Out of 
eight persons, the number of the escort, two only lescapad 
unhurty and one of these, the ofiioer,:hfSid fourteen shpti^ fined 
at him.. The rogues carried ofi 2,200 ouncjes of gold.' llie; 
oifleer gallopped off, having fired his last round of ammunUi^, 
to the government camp at Mjivor, and in forty-five niiuuitsei|) 
after he anpoimced the, robbery ihere was aet^Nwg 
commissioiiers and troopers bn the ground at 
distfMipe ^ but the seouUdrels-waro off with ,thpbf bod^» 
the poor .wounded' on t% ground* . 

'■'that.'threehttudred digg0ii'.an^:a0Ouijii|^^^^^ ^ 
’ pursuit of the bush?wigewi*,^.fittd.ybwt^ ^ , 

.thejr 



the IIAUSTEAi^il. 0^ w 
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VTg will euppose all the preUminariea weceMfuIly iijcom. dozens of bSla cast on 

plished, andX'various mould* ready to meiye the melted largc room, and hero ^-e wjt*^ the actna y, . ; 



pio* 5.^DaAwma thb cbuoibib. 









, '‘Vj^iEictoijr) ire SrmJjr embedded in tki ea^, eni^BOthbl^ 
V i$.v^ibk bi;t th« boles, ia their caps* . :0a tbo bo^ii^oa 

casting of a paal of large bells, the fused meta^is eafzied 
, from the*iUmace to the pit by meigas of n aenesof 

; jitters, and when onfe boll is completed the^ ftery wave Jl 
stopped JSff and direoted, to 'the mouth of aapthear mould. Our 
' artist has very graphically described this scen^ (%. 8), 'fhe 
heU*metal being tested and found to be of the jright tempera- 
; ture, the fiirnaec doors are opened, and out rushes the liquid 
hre^ bubbling and boiling in a white beat too fierce to look 
upon. Is the bell,'*, says Schiller, in his famous Song of the 
' Bell- 

** Is* the bell in the ground wellrbeildsd ? 

Is the mould wcU set and steadied ? 

Skill and diligence to pay, , 

' 15*111 itjjbisite fair to-day ? 

Shotdd the cast not hit, 

, m Should the coping split j 

Aht perhaps while hopes ehite us 
Now, c*cn now, mishaps await us 1 *’ 

M&haps, however, scldopi happen at Messrs. Hears* foundry, 

' -where everything is conducted on sound and scientiiic pria,- 
cipiea. As many as a dozen large and many small belU arc 
cast one melting, and as, much as twenty tons of metal con* 

aumed. In the Montreal^ Foundry, so palled from the fact that 
the great bell mentioned below was cast in it, a pit is e»pc- 
ciaUy prepared close to the furnace door to prevent the w-aste 
GO* cooling of the metal, on the occasion of any ** great cast ;** 
oU ordinary Occasions, however, the metal is melted in cru- 
cibles (as shown in figure fi), and being carried from place to 
place is poured into moulds just as the poet describes the 
proeess 

In 'he furnace the dry branches crackle ; the cnicible shines as 
with gold 

As they carry the hot fiaming metal in hobte from the hre to the 
mould; 

jl^oud roar the. Irellows, and louder^ the fiames as they shrieking 

^ ' escape, * 

A.^id bmd isthe song of the workmen who watch o’er the fast- 
filling shage. 

To and firo in t^e red glaring cluunber the proud master anxiously 
moves, 

And the quick and the skilful he iiraiseth, and the dull and the 
slhggard reprows ; 

And the heart in his bosom expandifth as the thipk hubbUng 
. metal upswells, 

' For like to the birth of his children he watch cth the birth of the 
hells!’" 

Bfi ouT'd^y no aong of the bell greets the final accomplishment 
of the successful day’s work ; but what is much better, the 
yrorkmen are well paid, intelligent, and contented. S(jme 
of fhe persons in Messrs. Mcars^ emidoyment have worked in 
. foUndhy for more than thirty years . 

Jli' casting of small bells, such as hand and house tintin- 
habulums^ precmly the same process as above described takes 
place, , with only such modifications as their size renders 
het;eS8aTy^ An ordinary sized bell takes about twenty-four 
ho M to*cool ; but a bell like that cast for the Montreal church 
would not be touchable to the hardest of fingers under about 
^ fou r days. When they ate cool they are dug out of their pits, 
the molds' being destroyed in the process, wrhen they are taken 
Hi on^ to 

Tan TUNING llOOM, 

On the occasion of our visit there, were in the tunbg room a 
pc il of eight bells, which had juSt ihm been cast for a chtvoil 
/ in Fort Phillip, ready tune.', and only waiting to be shipped, 
©iintding on their crowns, the tuner v«^iy dcNfrously struck 
outautdi a “change” hs made almost whh the 

. 'Freuchmim-r- ' - . v * 

^ disturbers of the humafi race \ ' * 

^ ^ hose ch'iiueR arc always x',' 

^ found' 


peiU as: tMs .is hdt'«i(l^en''h«iii4.ih 
square. ^ 

The process bf ttXning S hdl ^ ■ 

times a peal of bells is cskt in harmony^ '£n 
is called a maidefi peid, and no tu^g is ionised. 
we wore assured are by no moans eomtnou, apdaim neaiiy^ii^s.^ 
imperfect. Separate, bells do not require tunb^. ^ , The 
of the wheel and cutters of tha wcblnc einpjoysd ih. 
process of timing is very simple, and will be ^^44)^ 
stood by any one acquainted with machinery. ThiS; ipi^S^/ . 
ment is driven by a small steam-enghiie^ whiok aUo d<W!iSii* 
grsprt deal of Work in the difierent parts of the ^ |hn 

way of iiftirigr carrying, &e* When the toite of tte.Vell is 1sod‘ 
sharj), it is turned thinner fandlf it be too flat, theidiatnetm Is 
lessened in proportion to its substance. But such Is theu, 
general correcuicss of tW scientific principles ^,^0 in. 
this foundry, that very little tuning is So()aisUe* Jf jth® 
quantity of metal in a bell is too small in proportion tp its 
callbro, as is. sometimes the case, the power and quality its 
tone io altogether lost, and only a. pernny, barsh^ |^-like 
sound is produced from, it. In such a case it is invariably 
‘re-cast. ^ ^ 

There is really very little to be said of the iM/onit/actos of 
bells. ]lfuch may, liowever, be written of their associaflons. ‘ 
Who has not lisUmed, “ delighted, yet sad,** to the chimes as 
they float across the water at night ^ Who amongst us cannot 
sympathise with tho Ameri<‘an poot, when, iny(uU harmonious 
swell, he breaks out into a strain like this P - 

“ Hear the nmllow wedding bells— 

, ^C| olden bells ! - ^ ^ 

What a world of happiness their haimony foretells ! 

Through the balmy air of night, 

How they ring out their delight ; * 

From the molten— golden notes 
All in tunc. 

Wliat a liquid ditty floats 
To the dove, that listens while she gloats 
On the, moon I 

Oh! fi'oxn, out the sounding cells 
‘ What a gush of euphony voluminously w'ells : 

How it swells, 

How it dwells 

On the future ! How it tells 

Of the rapture that impels . . 

To the swinging and the ringing 
<• Of the bells, bells, bells, " 

Of the bells, bells, bells, b^B. 

B«Uh, bells, bells, ' . 

To the rhyming and the chwiiug of the UKLLt)' !V ... 

Our cliange$ arc almost rung out, but wc may yot indulge 
for a little space to notice the origin of ' » 

CHIMBS, CAUILl.ONS, AM# rUAL-KINOtNO. 

And here again we must acknoiy^dge our obligatkmir to 
'Mr. (iatty*# charming little volume, Ourd haa been ^lled 
••'the ringing island,” In other countries, the music pf Wlbi ' 
is obtained, by striking them from the. outside, as. 4aL,;llu»^ ^ 
of by means of chimes regulated by P<tgged Enrols mpye4i^y 
clockwork, as in France; or by means of wllib|,p<«lU|e» 
played with keys like an organ, as in the Ketherhitt^** 
these methods of bell-playing have also been ' 

oecattoally in our owh cotintry, but notwithstmidbii^ thAt < 
chimsfi kave been often 'fitted to bur cathedral beli^ ^ 
national plan of ringing by rbpes, and 
onec the most popular and most musical 
Dr. Burney, “ate played with some d^oulty, 

'.teqpM tp.bd 'Struck' with eqnsiderable' . 

true full sPundi ^ 

^ pbseesSlng no power to stbi? the Mbra^jSwiid; 

' •perpetually :ipdtt ;fcto:a3^bd6^^ '' 








2§W. 


. Is :^ito plaii «r )i^giS|( beU« MuTbe eonwidtr^ io siitiwly 
^ to tliatf pwiliar kind of hwmoixy aa ihe Wd 

' 9n^Ufih of peal-ringing mid musical changes, / 

11^ antiquity of the ehitom of heU-ringing, by means M a 
ibpi^i' ia iihdotibiedj for In this wayjhe single bells in our 
(Stitches wei!« rung r btt^ the date of thd^ introduction of 
peaV^higing^riiiit systam of ringing by peals or nujpabers, 
nrHichi while it brings out the true tone of the bells in a 
eUccesaibn of musical notes, is managed with misrhanical 
pfdiflsibn—is unknown. The first peal of bells, of which 
' W ha^“ any Kdiable account, is that peal of live bells 
which was pr^entod to King’s College, CanibridgtT, by Pope 
Calixt 111* I in 145G, From that period, the placing of several 
^ bells in the towe^ of churches became more common ; but it 
was not till the middle of the sixteenth century that peaU 
ringing became reduced to an art. Parnell gives the following 
account of the probable invention of these changes: '-“.The 
earliest artist and promoter of change-ringing of whom We 
have, any account,, was Mr, Fabian Stedman, born in the town 
of Cambridge/ UWl, He introduced various peals on five and 
six bells, and printed them on slips of paper-being by pro- 
fession a printer. These being distributed about the country, 
were soon brought to Jjoridon, but what progress the art, has 
made in the metropolis at this time* does not appear. The 
society of College youths, t in the summer of 1657, on a visit to 
Cambridge, were presented by Mr. Stedman with hi^ peculiar 
production bn five bells, since called Stedman’s principle, 
which was runjj^for the first time at St. Benct’s, Cambridge. ; 
and afterwards at a church on College Hill, Doctor’s (Com- 
mons, London, where the society at that time usu.illy prac- 
tised, find from meeting at w'hich place they obtained that 
name. It appears from this account that change •ringing must 
have been earlier than 1667 ; as, before those curious and 
cross-change peals were discovered, single changes wcio 
universally practised; only changing two bells at one 
time ; whereas, the improved plan of double and treble 
changes, -namely, every bell to \ change at one time— 
appears to have taken place long before 16*57, by Mr. Stedman 
having produced such a complex method of ringing as his, 
principle. In 1 668, he published a book entitled * Garopana- 
logia, or the Art of Kinging which, before 1680, had gone 
through three editions,** 

This work is still considered the standard authority on tho 
subject ; and, if we come to consider for a moment, we shall 
soon discover what an infinite variety of sounds , may bn pro- 
duced by the judicious changes which niay be rung upon an 
octavo or diatonic peal of eight bells. If wc lake three bells 
merely we shall perceive by the following arraugement that 
six change can be rung upon them 


1 2.3 

1 3 2 

2 1 3 

2 3 1 

3 2 1 


seven belie, seve^ riiiaes inany as "'alw;* Vijs» five tho\i«and 
cmd forty ; aud so om lit this way it h^is beou osculated 

tha*t it would take iiiiloty^bno years to ring : tho chaslgee 
twelve bells, at the fate of two strokes to a second; and^. to 
ring the full changes upoti a peal of twenty-four heUsy W0^4 
octsupy, at the above rate, the trifling period of a humdi^' and^ 
seventeen thousand -billions t)f years ! 

Although peals of ten and twelve bells are often hung, those 
of five and eight are much more.comtrron. We have mentioned 
that the business of bell-founding has existed in the Hears* 
family for more than half a century j during thte time they 
have cast —besides the great bell already mentioned, and si set 
(d hour and quarter bells for the Queen at Osb.>riie chouse— no 
fewer thair— . ' . . 

cw^rs. 

10 peals of 12 hells each, weighing iu the ag^gate 360 


28 I’cals (if 10 hells each 900 

176 l\‘uls of 8 hells each ^ . 2600 

260 Poiils of 6 bolls each 2760 

80 Peals of 6 hells each 400 


But, in addition to the above, therq have bc*en cast at this 
establishment, up to the present time, including bells of four^' 
hundred weight and upwards, with chimes added, ho fewer 
than two hundred tliousand single bells — an amount of work 
of this kuid unprecedented, perhaps, by any other founders in 
the world. In the above enumeration, moreover^ no accquiit 
lias been taken of the almost innumerable number of 
spherical and coniciil bells, clock-spring gongs, musical hand- 
bells, railway, postman’s, dustman’s, house, sheep, dinner, 
and latten bells, consUnOy in course of manufacture; carillons, 
and various other descriptionS^f harmonious combinations of 
this ancient and beautiful kind of music. Wlio that possesses, 
as Cowper ha.s it, a * ' t 

“ Soul iu sympathy with sweet sounds,:*’ 
can listen unmoved to 

♦ 

*» Th^ music of the vdiage bolls 

' Falling at intervals upon the car 

In cadcncciswcet,— now dying idl away ; 

Now ]>ealing loud again, and louder still, 

Clear and sqporous as tlie gale comea.on.“ 

Bell,*' goes the 6l4 German song, thou soWdest, mmily . 
w'hcn the bridal party to the church doth hie ; thou soundest 
solemnly when, pn Sabbath morn/ the fields dpserted lie; 
thou soundest merrily at evening, when bed'^time * draWeth 
nigh; thou soundest mburnfully, telling of the bitter parting 
tlis^t hath gone by! Say, how cansfthou nlourn ortejoice 
that art but metal dull? And yet all our sorrowings and all 
our rejoicings thou art made to express f!* In the words of 
the motto afiixed to many old. bells, lhey/*rejoice with the 
joyfUl, and grieve with the sorrowful;'* w, in,, the original 
Latin, 

MemttsdvknUhm,** ' , - \ 


Fom? bells' con in the same manner be shown to ring four 
times ai many changes as three, vis. twenty-foiu- ; five bells, 
fi.ve ;Um^ as many as four, vis. a hundred and twenty ; six 
be timos as many as five, viz. seven hundred and twenty ; 


. # Thomas FamoU was a poet fUid writer in the beginning of the 
century. ^ He was th«i' asROciate of Addison,' $>tcelc, 
and ArWthnoV a;^^ contributed Kcyerul unumug 

^ ^ J tO') he tho .most ancient society of riagm. They 

the rixteenth eeatury,>and a 
mempriais of that aociety iu the sixteenth and ^ 
eseUring the ravaueR. of the fire of , 


An old monkish couplet, ’ quoted by Henry Spelman In 
glossary, makes the boU thus describqifs iiS63 , ; V 

Deem 

Dr/httc/op/om, decor 0/*; V , ^ 

I praise tho true God; call tho people, ebnyene theri<igy 5 
I mourn for the dead, drive away pestileime, and ' * 

festivals." ‘ 

We will conclude with soine account of ; ‘ ' W ' ^ ^ 

' A' tJW' osnnsRktjm.nimM* 

:phhik 'haS' been ^i^pb^ated 
• hills '-havu^ all the 









TISB »A0AZP4% OF Al!?. 


i has a heigfljLt of 12} fee% a diameter of 13^^ itget, a^d a oir<^ 
^«0dmfar^ce of 42 feet^ They are used for denoting tho fire 
. : ^tchea of the%ight ; but we learn from the author of ** Ciumi 
the Chineflo/' that they are now out of repair. 

' liu«flia, , among the countries of Europe, is the one most' 

, liiefebratcd as possessing enormous bells ; at Moscow, in par- 
ficutar, there are boHs of most enormous avzc. The largest of ‘ 
them has been desprihed by i)r. Clarke as a mountain of 
metal, and is termed by the Rufisiana tho ‘*Tsar Kolokol/* or 
King of Bells ; and from the metal of which it is composed, it 
U said that thirty-six bells as large as the great one in St. 
Paul’s could be east. In the tower of St* Ivan’s church, ■ 
Moscow— says Mr. (ratty— there is a bell weighing 127,83(5 
English pounds. The largest bell in Russia, however, is that 
d'iseribed as the King of Bells, R is the largest in tlm world, 
and is said to w^eigU 44o,7721b8. The height of this bell is 21 


This fbltSwing ar^ theari^ported weights adme of the 
most oelebrated bcflls in the world i-i- V 


TONS* 

OWT. 


The great hcU at Moscow *1 • 

198 

2 

1 

<1, 

The bell in the tower bf St. Ivan’s Church, 





Moscow . ' 

5f 

1 

1 

'16'" 

Another bell In^ho same church. 

17' 

16 

0 


Another, cast in 1819 

80 

0 

0 

■jO’','' 

Tho great bell at*Pokiii 

63 

11 

1 

20 

One at Nankin 

22 

6 

1 

20 

, One at Olmuts * .\ 

17 

18 

0 

0 , 

One at Vienna, dated 1711 

17 

H. 

0 

0 

One at Paris, placed in the cathedral iii 





1080, twenty-five feet in circumference 

17 

70 

0 

0 

One at Erfurt, in Germany, and con- 





sidered to be of tho finest boll metal 





extant 

13 

15 

0 

0 
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ft3et 4^ inoh^ ; its circumference, ten feet above the extrmulty 
of the lip 4 is 67 feet 4 inches $ its diameter is 22 feet 6 J inches, 
and its great^t t^knoss 22 inches* It is said to have been 
given to by t^e Bm^iress Anne, imd its value in 

money, bid^.mdta}, is <^tiihated at £66,665— an 

immense iind^ula^d and waste, for the beU hail 

newer , yi^ ilrmihi^a thisVpastrpns ni^a of metial^wali 
nearly cChtuHos allowj^fd Ibe partially 
s|ind of pit in wbii;»h i|^ ptfddt 

to the ts^veller and nf digest 
visited it with pride at tbeir fballvals, a^ 

Jeabui of touched or mj^f^ured by strani^a. . 

The ; of the bells of Russia arO ^d very fine. 

That one- iflready ^oken of as being hubg M ;to.wer of , 

St* Ivan’s churoh, ^ produeei w}i«n a 

'^mtdoua efiect which kMi ail over th« ' 


'* Great Peter,” at Turk Mhister, which * 


cost £2,000, and was erected in 184$ 

10 

id 

0 

6 

Great boll of St* Paul’s, which originally 





weighed 8 tons 13 owt* 3 qrs, 1 lb* , • 

6 

2 

1 

se ' 

y Great Tom,” at Oxford 

7 

IX 

-3' 


** Great Tom/’ at Lincoln*^,*. 

6 

.6 

0 

0 

.?♦ Dunstan,’^ at Canterbury , >* ^ . 

3 

,10 

0 

0 

The great boU at Montreal 

13 

10 

0 

0 

Another at Montreal , 

7 

6 

o\ 

0 « 


; two f»af|e bolls wm ,paat ,b/Uia hleam, Moan, 

focipst tho &mt Peter M ITork, the Greal; Tim of 
Uii^^s^ the lOttnaUm ntCantmbutyi and ihe of 
the tower of the Royi^ RxcHange* Theae last holla Hmre 
3recoat4n eo^^ne«ee.>f‘t)M; 

An Hk'Mwnvuiv mimViiM*'' 


THE lIXUSTBATED MAGAZINE OP AKT. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


TKijsRV arc some men*s memories which beeoTme sweeter ovej^ 
Eige. : lit their OMm times they were not done full justice to, 
they were by many misunderstood, unjustly censured and 
ihaligned* But as time passes aVay they become better under- 


in stiifring times— in times when men fought fot fi-ccdoii^ 
when it was as dear to tllbin os a cash-box is to us — ^in times^ 
when it seemed as if liberty were to be for ever exiled 
our land. The limit between the power of the people and 
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Cffbitra^y powei* which had been permitted to Elizabeth or 
her imperious sire. The eoii6c<iuciicc w'iis a struggle-- a 
civil War, .followed by his untimely end. But the time was 
favourable for the development of heroic character, ^specially 
was this the case on the part of the paijiament. Some of 
these leaders bear the brightest names in lilngUsh story. 
This is emphatically trdo of JI:jmpden; yet, after all, we 
know but little of liim. . 

Hampden was born in London in 1507. He came of an 
old and honoured family. Far back in the time of the Black 
Prince we have a rude tradition to the effect, that 

“ (Iruig, Wuig, and Ivanhoc 
la sinking of a blow, 

Hampden did forego, 

And glad he could escape so.” 

He was cducati'd by Richard Bouihior, master of the Free 
Grammar- .school of Thame. He then became a commoner of 
^lagdalen College, Oxford, and .shortly after we find him .at 
the Lmer I'emple, where, according to Clarendon, whose 
character of Hampden is to be taken with some* suspicion, 
he did as many cavaliers, had done before him, in leading 
a life “of great ploasure and license. " If this is the cjise, 
we have plenty of e.videneo to sliow that Hampden was 
all the w^hile a diligent student, and at no time could he 
hare become so absorbed in dissipation as to be alienated frmn 
domestic scenes; for In KUO w'e read of his marrying, at the 
church of Pystoii, O.^fordshiro, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Symom, Esq . lord of the manor of that e^^tatc. ^^V have 
evidence to thow that ho was warmly attached to his Avife, 
by v'hom he hr.d a large fauuh ; still, that nUachmeut by no 
means unfitted him for public life, as we Hnd him retrurued to 
parUament, fox the borough of (inunpouml, shortly after. 
Some enter on public life for seltish purposes ; many of 
Hampden’s eonU^nlporaries thuugUt it no disgrace to trade. 
Even Hampden's mother would have had her sou ‘thus dis- 
tinguii^h .liimscdf. In a letter of hers^' published by Lord 
Nugent, 8h<*‘ says, “ If ever my sonn ’^rill see for bis honor 
telle him now to come; for hcaro is multitudes of lords a 
making - Viscount Maiidevijle,,Lo, Thresorcr. Viscount Dun- 
bar, w^hich Sr, Harry Constable ; Vis< ount Falkland, 
which W'aa Sr. Harry Carew ; these two last of Scotland; of 
Ireland divers— the deputy a viRcount, and one 'Mr. Fitz- 
William $, baron of England, Mr. ViH'n.rs a viscount, ard Sr. 
Will. Fielding a baron* 1 am nmbltiijus of my son’s honour, 
which I wish uTre now conferred upon Ijim, that )a' might 
not come after so many now f.*Tcaiio;is.” Hampden could 
ft)r(;go such poor and paltiy honburs. No kinK could have 
conic cl on h.iin a name yu-attr than that' he won for himself. 
To have been a h^rd W'ould have been no addition b Hamp- 
den’s real glory. Fortunately he resisted the voice of the 
charmer, and instead of having a.co'^onet upon his brow, 
fame has placed there a wreath of evergreen He stands like 
asbu^apart, the purest patriot of th;it;?tormy time; and yet 
great men lived then. »Sir Edvvard Coke, the great oracle 
of English* law ; Stldcn, the won dor and admiratUm of his 
contcmi/oraTip.*^ ; Pym, the bold and eloquent leader of the 
House of (knnmoiis, wore his friends and fellow- workers ; 
while Strafford was being hunted to his tragic fate. Oliver 
Cromwell was something more thdn a frit-nd. He and Hamp- 
den W'ere cousins. Had flanifjden" lived, Cromwell never 


Charles had recourse to loans. One of the giarUes 
w'as Hampden. His answer was, ** lliat he would be 
. to lend as well as others, but feared to draw upon bifiUBfli 
that eu»8c in Magna Charta; which should be read twice 
a-year, against those who impugn it.” The answer was 
pleasing to the king, and the result was, that Hampden was 
committed to the Gate-house for a time. Of course, this only 
strengthened Hampden’s attachment to the popular party,, 
and ivben Charles’s third parliament met, he took a fading 
part on all (luestions relating to privilege, religion, or the 
supplies the queslipn- for which men then were ready to lay 
down their lives on the scaffold', or at the stake — and took part 
in the preparation of the Bill of Rights. Darker and stormier 
limes came. Sir John Glish was sent to the '[fewer, there to 
linger out tlie Jast few years of a noble life, and Hampden 
undertook the care of his compatriot's sons. At this 
time we hear but little of him. He was taken up with 
private duties, and with studies^*, worthy of a statesman. 
Danilas’ “History of the Civil 'NVars of France” was con- 
stantly in his hands. In the language of Sir Philip Warwick, 
it was his vr/fic uiecumr Hampden had a larger vision than. , 
most men. He saw clearer than others the inevitable sttugglp, 
and the necessity of the ai>pL‘al to arms. He would have 
averted that struggle if he could, but failing to do so, his only 
care was, as' to how he sliould shape his course, so as to 
preserve the nation’s liberties unhurt. The time now came for 
him to put hims(>If in action. In the autumn of 1635, a 
demand was made upon Hampden for ship- money, he refused 
to pay it. That refusal occasioned him considerable incon- 
tenience and immenlSb expense. He had to put himself in 
collision with the crowm, with unscrupulous lawyers, with 
judges but too ready to convict. Hampden, however, was not 
to be daunted. He entered on the contest with a spirit that 
no obstacle could overcome. Ho retained counsel of no 
ordinary ability, and he k(‘pt the case cctfistantly before the 
Xmblic eye. 'J'he result was, that wheti the sentence in form 
w'a.s delivered in ffivour of ship-nionoy, by the timid and time- 
servingjudges, the sentence again.st.it was cmx)halically do- • 
nounced by a great majority of the people of the realm from, 
one end to the other. The commrms voted the demand illegal, 
and five of the judges were impeached. Hampden alone 
triumx)hed in this affair. The great historian of the other 
])'»ny, the courtly Clarendon, was obliged to confess, that the 
judgment that was given against him infinitely more 
advanced him than it did the service for which it was given, 
lie was rather of reputation in his own county, than of public 
discourse or fame in the kingdom, before thebusmees of ship- 
money ; b»t thed he grew the argurnept of all tongues, every 
man inquiring who and what he was, that durst at his own 
charge support* the liberty and property of the kingdom, and 
rescue his country, as ho thought, from being made a prey . 
to tjm court.” 

Tfapprlen, as member for his own county, Buckinghani' 
assumed a more energetic part. Charles hUd madly 
ipvaded the House of Commons, and demanded that five 
iiicnibers, of whom Hampden was one, shoufd.be given up, 
Hampden now felt they could no longer trust thd king, 
nature and carriage seemed,” says Chirmdon, '‘much fiercer 
and haughtier than before.” He became a root-and-branch 
man; he drew his sword, and threw away the scabbard* 


couhi have x)|||S^ered in hi^» ambirious def*i^-np. The office of 
the IjOTfi protector vyould hi^-e )^ccn needless. At any rate, 
the republic would have had a better chance. 

In the first parliament of Charh.-s, Hampden was the oii- 
ginattu of what way caUf4 Granvillf^’s CvanmlUw--a com- 
mittee’ Apx>t)inted by the house to dooide as to th<! right of the 
boroughs of Marlow, Wer dover, and Atnerahom to return,, 
biirgcBsea to xJuUamcnt, and at the time to inquire 

into the powers of the hoise to legislate op such matters. 
Hampden ^ucceod* tA in cslabUshing the ri^'Kta tk tho boroughs^' 
and the jn\iox>cmlence of the house. IRe pUbUo act wW 
^ualiy creditable.' Charles was needy ,, and [money i 

kept him poor, .for if lie hix4 beep ■tieh*'^&yoUid 
the nation^s liberties underfoot; comw^Mmay, 


Charles left his capitrd, never to return to it as a king.^The 
parliament raised an army. Tho carl of Essex was appointed 
iu poipTAander. became a colonel, rateed a regbpent 

of infantry, and subscribed two thpuaand potuids fpr.4h4e?c<* 
pensGS of the war, Erefy npiuient bed an appropriate JWuUflW* 
That' for Hampden’s grctm-coated Gexnians shonned 40^* 
^ short, bf^t plain 

tigjia nulla rcti'orsum.”..} Alas i ,of that appeal to ojps, 
don iffitnessed but litUa, The Barl pf the 
the first campaigit to 
'derisive adVmttege* v«ot ;the, 

'thneo^'' . 1!]be 

Um carried; 'migfct' 
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THB 

% And yet he could not have Had a more gjorious 

de^ftth/ "Sc died jMitript — died a martyr for the truth of God 

' ttf ittie 'month of J'une, 1643, Itampdon set out with a party 
of Volunteers lo pnnmit of Prince Rupert* who had attacked a 
. portion of tW JpArliamentary army in the neighbourhood of 
Wycomt^. We cannot describe the melancholy scene which 
fallowed, and Which is so effectively depicted in our engraving, 
in, more appropriate language than that employed by Macaulay* 
the hrilliant historic* in one of those Critical and Biographical 
Emy^ yhich ore the theme of universal admiration. 

/ Hampden had, on the preceding day, Itrongly represented 
to Bssek the danger to which this part of the line was exposed. 

. soon as he received intelligence of !Rupert*s incursion* he 
sent off a horsexnan with a message to the general. Tlic cava- 
liers, he Aaid, could return only by Chiselhampton; bridge. 
A force ought to be instantly despatched in that direction for 
the purpose of intercepting them. In the mean time, he re - 
solved to set out* with all the cavalry that he could muster, 
for the purpose of impeding the march of the enemy till Essex 
could take measures for cutting off their retreat. A consi- 
derable body of horse and dragoons volunteered to follow him.^ 
Ife was not their commapder. He did not even belong to their 
branch of the service. But ‘he Tvas,* says Lord Clarendon, 

* secoftd to none but the general him.self in the observance and 
application of all men.' On the Held of Chalgrove he came up 
with Rupert. A fierce skirmish ensued. In the first charger, 
Hampden was struck in the shoulder by two bullet?, which 
broke the bone, and lodged in his bpdy. The *troops of the 
Parliament lost hetfrt and gave way. Rupert, after pursuing 
them for a short Ume, hasteacd to cross the bridgt\ and made 
his retreat unmolested to Oxford. 

“Hampden, with his head dropping, and his hands loaning 
on his horse's nock, moved feebly out of the battle. The man- 
sion which had be^ inhabited by his father- in -la W, and from 
which in his youth he had carried home his bride HU^iabeth, 
was in sight. 'Phere still remains an affecting tradition that 
he looked for a moment ^ towards that beloved house, and 
made An effort to go thither to die. But the enemy lay in 
that direction. He turned lus towards Thame* where 

he arrived almost fainting with agony. He wrote from 
his bed a^voral letters to JiOndon concerning public affairs, 
and sept a last pressing message to the he:id-quarters, re- 
commending that the dispersed forces should be concentrated. 
When hU public duties were performed, he calmly prepared 
himself to die. He was attended by a clergyman of the 
Church of Etigland, with whom he had lived in habits of 
^intimacy, and by the chaplain of Buckinghamshire Green- 
coats, Dr. Spurton, ^'hom Baxter describes as a famous and 
excellent divine/* 

. iSotne few things he said have been preserved. We repeat 
them here. “ Though he could not away with the govern- 
ance of the Church by bishops, and did utterly abominate 
the scandalous life of some of its clergymen, thought 
its doctrines^ in the greater part, primitive, and conform-^ 
able to God's word as Holy Scripture revealed." As his 
ii^ ^ew shorter^ his conversation became more devout. 
IBs Iwt^moments' were spent in fervent prayer. ♦* Oh Lord 
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God of Hosts, great* is thy mercy. -Great ahd holy are thy 
dealings with us sinfiil tritsn. Save me, oh Lord, if it be 
thy good wfll, from the jaws of death I I’ardon my manifold 
tranSgressions, and, Lord, save my bleeding country. Con- 
found and level in the dust those who would rob the people 
of their liberty and lawfurprerogative. Let the king .see his 
error, and turn the heart of his wicked councillors from the 
malice and wretchedness of their designs, T^ord Jesus, rfeceive 
my soul ! Oh Lord, save my country ! » Oli Lord, be merciful 
to — -** The sentence was never finished. ’ 'J'he next momeuit 
Hampden wm no more. Far and near men wept as they 
heard the meliincholy news. Never was d great leader 
cut off more inopportunely. Clarendon tells us his death 
“ orca.sioned :is great a consternation to his friends a.s if their 
whole srmy Imd boon defeated and cut off.” They buried 
him by the side of his heir, w'here the bones of his loved ones 
lay. They gave him a soldier’s funeral. With arms rex ersod ^ 
and muffled drums the -troops follow'cd his hotly to the grave. 
Ah they w'ont;, they sang how God had been his dwelling- 
place in all generations. As they returned, they sang the 
forty-third Psalm. 

• Hampden died, but the cause to which he had devoted his 
life lived. He left behind men of the same true spirit and 
glorious aim. His name ia a watchword still. Wheu the 
men of England have to be invoked — when “the good old 
reuse," as Sidney, who died for it on the scaffold, termed it, 
-is in danger, they are to]d 

“ Yours are IT \MT‘i>nN*8, Ilu'.‘<eirs glory — 

Sidney's inattlilesR shade your.s, 

Martyrs in heroic story, 

* Worlh a IhouRUipl Agineourts.” 

We conclude with a suinmiury of Hampden's eharactCf*. 
Sir Philip Warwick tcbtifies to his great knowledge both of 
scholarship and biw.’' If wci turn to tho pages of Clarendon, 
and make allowances for tiic partisai^ship of the writer, wo 
shall see Hampden wp one of the noblest spirits of the agt?. 
He possessed great judgment, knowledge, and discjetion. He 
was modest, cheerful, courteous, free from the ^ost taint of 
overbearing and arrogance, lie commonly 8|>oke laat, and 
what he said left iu>ihing to be said further. He was not 
merely a man of thought* but of action as well. He shone as 
mu(di in the field of battle as in the council-chamber. He 
was as full of courage in the midst of liis foes as he was when 
surrounded by his frieiuU. In everything we find him saga- 
cious, of consummate address* of noble bearing, of persuasive 
manner, everywhere versatile ftnd finished- a gentleman,^ a 
scholar, a soldier, and a saint. Men felt the cause which en- 
listed Hampden on its side could be no unworthy one, that it 
must have truth and justice. “His aftectioiis," says Claren- 
don, “ seemed to be so publicly guided, that no corrupt and 
private ends could bias them.” . . . “ He W'ris,” as the .^ame 
writer observes, “possessed with the most absolute spirit of 
popularity and the most absolute fa<'ultics to govern the 
people of any man 1 ever 3inow\” All men looked to him as 
a beacon in those days of- darknc?6S and trouble. The eyes of 
all were fixed on hnm— wc repeat Clarendon again—'* as their 
patrim pater,” as ** the pilot which must steer the vessel 
through the tempests and rocks w'hich threatened it.” 


PALAOES OP THE GRAND CANAL AT VENICE. 


Venice and baa only two hours to 
best plan for him4o adopt la to devote the 
^ GrkndBqdM of Bt. Mark and the Ducal Palace ; 
^ to the Grand Canal audits palkc^. One 
inlAntto is hut a short visit to the City of 
!iii ah^ent to erdtrd themmd with the mar- 

■ ediM and to (live one sohieihing to think 
1^^ -of a' 

to-, dart ; 


.long array of noble edifices— every mansion fit for a 
dt) all this, though it be but for an hour, awakens memories 
that have long' lain asleep, and imparts thoughts, and feelings, 
and Msoedations which were never ours before. Flodtj^dou^t 
the Gt^ad Canal, one cannot help noticing the endlfeS8/t;anety 
of arohi^tuie on either side. Old 

tW dr ^Jienalasance— Gothic ^ steps, pro. 

of colossal, all shapes 
■ number-- 

^ in, , ‘Icirms, 'in-csonting 
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The engravings which we give represent the oM eiyle of 
Venetian architecture — ^tho Arabic or Saracenic. These peaces 
have excited the interest and curiosity of every Eur^an 
traveller. The palace Fisani was built at the beginning of the 
hfteenth century, close by the palace Barbarigo. With^i It is 
preserved the picture, by Paul Veronese,' rej^asenting “The 
Family of liarius at the feet of Alexander.*’ The Oa’ l)ora is 
d specimen of Grecian and Arabian architecture. The name 
signihcB not Golden House, as some authors assert, but |Iouae 
•r Palace of Dora, from Bora, a jurisconsul of the twelfth 
century.* 

Now, there are two ways of regarding these palaces, and all 
the palaces and sights of Venice. They may be looked upon 
in a, very practical light ; and then the city is little better than*^ 
a dead swamp, out of which towers, and domes, and houses 
have sprung ; a city of rased quays, dirty boats, dirty crews, 
and dirty water of a yellow-brownish hue. And there is j:he 


thing aeen elsewhere, the , 

meet Antqpio and Shyloj^ .to see ihe Wdliiig .spii 
Jewish gaberdine, to have re-enacted, the pld, story,’ . 
pound of Eesh; or, walking through the .sUent streeifiy/w, 
iioating over the silent canals, you look for ftiulPs |ialAee^ 
your mind is filled with thoughts of the gentle D^demona4' 
and you look for the place where Othello addressed thp 
Or the glory of Venice COmes^ back-- her merchaht*;i^iM 
once more to stir within her streetel— the doge ente;rs the mag- 
nificent Buoentaur, covered with gold from prow to stern, and 
sails out into the Adriatic to wed the sea, to throw the myatteal 
golden ring into the waters, and. to, say, “ We marry thee, 0- 
Bea, in token of that true and perpetual dominion which the 
republic has over thbe ! ” Or some of its darlt^ legends . 
are awakened. Palaces of more than eastern splendour, imd 
prisons of unutterable woe. Maskings and feasts of wondrous - 
hilarity, and deeds of darkness and terror enough to make the 
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romantic, poetical aspect — the onfe more universally adopted. 
Then Venice appears, like the palao^ in old Arabian stories, 
to Itave been raised by an enchantJer’s wand. Everything is 
wonderful 'and brilliant, tliere is a charm over the silent city, 
every m^slon is elegant and noble; and the heart is touched 
by every golden fa(,‘ade, by the variegated colouis of the pave<^ 
ments, by the Asiatic carpets, the splendid costwes, thp 
jpatrician luxury, the songs; the movejuent, the life Of oity» 
^ you walk the grand square of San Marco, a kind of awe 
;^^es over you; those long piassas of gold and opaJi so fan-^ 
tWii^lly sculptured with grapea, and birds, mid pomegranates, 
and liue^, and ang«a Ibrms, eoimot be loolmd np^lirithoi^ 
glittering pbmeislea and 
riBo, up in a ejmfnalon^ of, d^ghe, 

doves nestUag among its maxU^' Mage^ 


boldest tremble; every dungeon has its story, every deep 
lagoon its hxoM secret. The Marani, or murder-hbld 6f the 
Adriatic, iH a forbidden spot to fishermen even fo this day. 

But in spite of all the poetry and romance whh^ iddthtt the 
city, as with a poetic vesture, there m a eer^in ^ass of 
muii^to whom it is all barren. They talk aWi; VliiiiMeal 
appliances* condemn its houses, ^aays^ Sad 


san^ry ridbtmsi^clare the j^ceof I 

tor, pr a doge is hot half so godd is a teSpectabls 
indignation ifith faihtbri, 

^^the oiiy ^ hot what 

mm lor wkb'^liiih' hhJ 

pyit 

at 
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fazm-liouse has a more brilliant appearance^ and is liked a 
a great deal better ; it is more in harmony with their thoughts 
and feelings, more consonant to their predilections, being 
decidedly more comfortable. 

These old palaces belong to the past. Tliey are not thin^ 
to bfe swept and garnished, and made modem. In their 
solemnity and* silence they are the "monuments of the ancient 
glory of the city, of the art of those who reared their stately 
piles, of the grandeur of those who dwelt within their w'sIIb. 
Attempts have here and there been made to adapt the anticiue 
splendour of the mansions to the usages of modern opulence, 
and huge has been the failure of the result. Patched, and 
painted, and “ done- up,'* the grandeur departs for ever, the 
spell is broken, the charm is gone. Suppose a hardy speculator 
of that genus, with which our age abounds, promise to restore 
anew the Ca*l)ora, the palaces of the P’oscari, Oontarini, Pisani, 
Grimani, Manin, Sagredo, Vendramin, and others less illus- 


m 

trious ; imagine all these monuments pf the old time modihed 
*and altered, and re-arranged according to modem notions 
and the conventionalities of life in the nineteenth centuryr* 
what would be the result ? — a thing of shreds and patches, a 
hybrid, neither ancient nor modem, as incongruous and out of 
place as harlequin’s hat on the head of Augustus. ^ 

Venice derives no interest from classic association. It has 
an anti(iuity of its own. Of all modern things it is the olc^t 
— of ancient things the youngest born. He who boasted that 
the grass grew not where his horse had trod, chased into glory 
and renown the Venetian ‘people. Driven before Alaric to 
take shelter in* the small islands of the Venetian Gulf, they, 

“ Like the water fowl, 

Built their nests among the ocean wave/* 

and Venice became the richest and most magniftcent city in 
Europe. How the city fell, it is unnecessary here to relate. 
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VARIOUS TRIBES OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


Wj 5 herewith take occasion to present the reader with a few 
pictorial reprjesentations of men; — men not celebrated iis 
individuals for any peculiar virtue or startling vice, but whose 
to our editorial attention, and to the reader’s best con- 
sideration, is founded’* on the truthful representation of the 
races to which they belong. , 

f (Need w atop to indicate the races or nations to wnicn 
Qke ^ individuals repicscnted in out first illus* 

^ tntion (p. 304) uppertdB? perhaps it is aesreely necesssjy ; 

&n of accidents, wo ^,511 do so, begiiuung wuh 
KUNii lipportsiit (looking) petsonsge in; the “f " 

&ndly. XhKo ho is iu A* ceirtto of o«r plctuie $ standing 

as u >1^ 1^*“* Art 


the idea John Chinaman entertains of himself is given by 
our pictiirc. He is a man one would object to buy at his own 
price; and his long flag-ornamented spear looks suiiiciently 
■ formidable. Nevertheless, John Chinaman Js no great aqldier — 
nay^ if the truth be told, he is somewhat of a coward ; had he 
read our own ’‘Hudibras ” he could not have entertwned notions 
more discreet about “ running away, that he may fight pother 
day.** Placed in the centre of our group* amidst so many 
warlike neighbours, the brother of the moon must be ill.at his 
ease. Immediately on the right right we mean; not the 
reader’s) is his warlike neighbour, the Japanese, whom ive 
flight reeoghiss anywhere by hie ow vest and petticoats, of 
Whioh latter wq^may »<ty moin„hereaffcer. 

. iAigoth^ a; Japapasa mush as a .^mpar^i^ 

iAtween him and 
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Ainslie, ‘*Iever saw a Japanese forget his usual politeness 
was on an occasion of this kind. Inadvertently I happened to 
draw, a comparison between him and a Chinese, when he knit 
his brows, looked sternly at me,, and laid his hand upon his 
sword.*’ Nor is this superiority assumed without justice. 
The Japanese have ever known how to protect their hearths 
and hpmes against all invaders. The last serious atternxrt on 
their liberties was made by the grandson 6f Genghis Khan, 
who^ after a strenuous effort, was utterly defeated. 

' Sqi^atting at the feet of the J apanese, we have the muck- 
running Malay. On the extreme left of the picture we have 
another spear -bearing gentleman, who is an Arab, and behind 
him a rather spruce- looking Oriental, in high cap and shawl- 
pattern dressing-gown. 'I’his latter individual is the greatest 
rogue of the party, ami having stated thus much, w'e need 
scarcely say lie is a Persian. .Like the other individuals of 
our group, the Persian is not a certain individual Persian — 
he is any Persian you like, kind reader —but being the only 
Persian in our wood-cut, he is the greatest rogue there. 

Of the Persians, wc shall merely inform the reader that they 
are a mixed i^ace ; tliat their native country is knoum to tliem 
by the name of Iran ; that they arc cruel, treacherous, falst?, 
posBoasing a fine language, and tolerably poetical literature ; 
but their historical records are so completely lost, that all 
knowledge of their former struggles with classic (freece has 
vanished. The earliest and most authentic account of the 
manners and customs of tlie Pcrsiai^s is to be found in 
Herodotus.* 

We must now bid adieu to the native of Japan, and 
devote a few^ words to his pictorial — nay, almost his gco- 
.graphical neighbour, the Malay. It is rather a curious 
circumstance that naturalists are at a loss to account for, or 
classify, the Malay. If we arc to believe in the historical 
records of that people, the ^Malays originally came from the 
district of Palembang, in the interior of Sumatra, and dis- 
tributed themselves, about the end of the twelfth century, 
over various littoral regions of neighbouring lands. Con- 
nected witli this history, it may be uiciiHioucd as not a little 
singular that the centre of Sumatra has a Malay population to 
this clay, and is the only inland sp(it thus circum8tanc^*d. The 
Malays have always been bold, resolute mariners, and in ail 
their wanderings have newer penetrated far inland. They are 
an impetuous, ddring race, prone to anger, sullen imd hii- 


Arab is amongst the hnest sp^ecimens of Caucasian man, and 
the wonderful success of the race under the first Calebs is 
unprocedeated. To the Saracen Arabs of Spain ave are 
indebted foi* the introduction of algebra to Europe, ^for the 
method of measuring ifiigles by sines instead of the chorda of 
arcs, for the introduction of sugar, and of a fine description of 
pottery,* with numerous ditsand sciences which would occupy 
whole pages in the mere enumeration. We have neither time 
nor space for this, but must take leave- of our interesting 
group. 

Amongst all the figures rejjrescntcd in our second wood- 
cut (p. 300), tliat on the extreme left of the picture claims 
jire- eminence. Not only on account of actual changes now 
taking xdace, and Ihp Eastern political movement, is the 
Turk interesting to us, but for many other reasons. Viewed 
without prejudice, he is a* very noble .fellow, mentally and 
corporeally. His physiognomy is scarcely inferior in beauty 
to the Hellenic type, from which, however, it diflers in many 
e.«scntial respects. Nevertheless, acc'ording to many iiatu- 
ralists, the Turk is not originally sprung from a Caucasian 
race; and even Cuvier, who concedes to him this privileged 
honour, ranges the Turks* forefathers amongst the very ugliest 
of that race the Scythian and Tartar braiiclu Why, then, it 
may bp inquired, are the modern Turks so handsome as a 
general tule ? The only reason that can or., need be assigned, 
is the intermarriage of .their ancestors with a race mord 
favoured by nature than their own. This cause having been 
in operation for centuries, has no doubt mainly contributed to 
the improvement of wliich we speak, and the result is, that 
llie modern Ottoman now possesses more than half the cha- 
TaeUTisties of the t/'aheasian race. A still more striking 
in.stance of the gradual change in the aspect of a race by 
intermatriage is recognisable in the isolated valley of Cash- 
mere. 1’he beauty of the inhabitants of this valley is also 
celebrated. The natives are now very fair, although’originally 
of Hindoo stock. T^is fair complexion, and, in short, all the 
dilFercnce betw^'eua Hindoo of the valleys and a C’ashrnerian, 
is attributable to intcT iiariiago with Circassian gills, 

Theoijgjual seat of the Turkish race is the Altai moun- 
tains, situated iu the very centre of Asia, The race of 
that people was servile, being amongst the most despised 
of the slaves of tht Kiian of the (feougen. Their appointed 
task was the fxiraction of metals from their ores and the 


placable. Their revenge knows no bounds, their dissimulaiion 
is equal to their revenge. A Malay, once offended, is im- 
X>lacable. He may appear to forgive, but only awaits a 
favourable ♦ccasion. So soon as this occasion j)rcscnts itecdf, 
he maddens his intellects by a dose of opium, and breaking 
loose, with creese or crooked dagger in hand, stabs all >vho 
oppose his progress— calling out all the time, “ mnok^ 
which means, “kill, kill.” In every mental characteristic, 
the Malay is the very antipodes of the Hindoo. Until 1*270, 
the Malays w^e’re pagans, or adopted some form of Hindoo 
idolatry ; they then adopted the tenets of Islam, which is at 
present the universal faith. 

We have little td say about the Chinese beyond what the 
reader know^s of him already. China, indeed, has ceased for 
some time* to be that terra inroifnifa it was former! v repre- 
sented. Yarious travellers liave within the last ten years 
penetrated into the celestial regions, and made notes of what 
they saw. Amongst all these recc;nt books of Chinese travels, 
that of Mr, Fortune, the horticulturist, is one of the most 
instructive and interesting. We ha v e spoken of the cowardice 
of the Chinese, a quality whict is amusingly illustruted by 
Mr, Esirtune, who very amusingly relates Kow— though ill of 
fever at the time-— he succeeded in beating off two Chinese 
pirate ships with a doubh -barrelled fowling-pkce. The 
■movement now going on in China will probablj work a mighty 
change in the destiny of this populous empire. ■ 

Last of all comes the noble Arab, Remarkable as being of* 
the race whence sprung the soldier prophet Mohammed* The 

S„ ror ^ part of Hon)dotwi, ‘w«»e 

. Buvoatob, Vol. 11 ., pp. 161 -.IS. . 


manufacture ‘>f arms — a dangerous profession fur slaves to 
be taught, At length a leader arose amongst the Turks ; 
his name was liertesena. He led them against the neigh- 
bouring tribes and to lictory. Having signalised his prowess 
by feats of arms, llcrte/.una presumed to a.sk in marriage 
the daughter of the Khan, when the father contemptuously 
rejected him. The Turkish leader thereupon forthwith allied 
himself with a« princess of China, an?L having almost ex- 
tirpated the tribes of the Khan of Oeougen in battle, esta- 
bhshed in its place tlie more powerful empire of the Turks. 
From this time the conquests of the Turks were rapki and 
e:|terisive. Pressing oh westward, they at length were brought 
into collision with the Eastern empire’ of Bysantium, already 
tottering to its fall. At length, in 1453, the Eastern empire 
foil, that of the Ottoman taking its i>lace. The event, it will 
be seen, happened exactly 400 years ago, and the Russians 
having been long accustomed to predict the downfall of Turk- 
ish domination at the expiration of 400 years* ^ a pecniliar sig- 
nificance was imparted to the year 1853, 

The Turkr, from being originally idolaters, espoused, at a 
very early jmriod of their career, the' tenets of Islam, as the: 
head of the orthodox or Sunnite division, of which they ute 
universiiUy recognised. Persia, asonost likely tile reader 
a wai^,, belongs to the opposed car, Shinte sect of Mohammedans \ 
audjtdr this loason the feeling between Persian and Turkli ^ 
none of the most friendly.^ Certain modem journalists 
to mSml at the circumstance that Pemia should Apj>ear to 
haire thought of taking the field against her co-religioniit, 
foTgiiitiitig that, in proportion as the dhtmetioh bettneiSiu' 

■;* - * Thi » M^oUca 
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geots is more slight, so frequency, if not inrflriably, is the 
mutugl antagonism more intense. In addition to mere 
doctriiMil points of diifereiice, the^Turl; and the Persian are 
so essentially different in their whole moral constitution, that 
irery little community of feeling oould be -tsxpected to exist 
between them, Veracity is no less a characteristic of the 
Osxnanli than falsehoocT of the Persian. The. Turk's plighted 
woixl is never broken that of the Persian is seldom kept. 
The U'urk is thoughtful, impassive, sedate : the Peisian fti 
noisy and vivacious. To sum up all, the Turk is a thorough 
gentleman from toe to turban, and the Persian every inch of 
him a scamp. 

Standing next to the Turk in our illustration is an iiidividual 
with cloak hanging on one shoulder and peculiar brimlcss hat. 
This individual' is u Magyar or Hungarian. True to his-prin- 
ciples of faithful delineation, our artist has Tepresenled . the 
Mag^'ar with the peculiar nose, so characteristic of his race, 
that it lias passed into the proverbial terms of Utmgarian mm\ 
The peculiarity consists in a agrt of a(iuiline stumpiness not 
altogctl^er agreeable, especially in the fair sex. The present 
Magyar or Hungarian race of men has sadly puzzled the 
ethnologist. What region they came from, or who they wer§, 
no person seems to know. Cuvier ranges them' under the 
, Scythian or 'L'artar groui> of Caucasians, along with Turks, 
Pius, and Parthiaus ; but this is by no means certain. The 
Magyars themselves arc fond of tracing their origin to the 
Huns, and we so proud of Attila, their assumed progenitor, that 
the picture of that arch d()stfoyer is to be seen in the house of 
almost every Hungarian. NcvorthclC'S, rh^rc seems to be no 
just reason for crediting this parentiige. 'fhe Magyar language 
is also involved in great mystery as to its origin and congeners, 
but no differencsi of sentiment exists as to its pfiwers or 
expressiveness. Anterior to the 182H, all Hungarian 

legal documents w'ere drawn in I^utiii, which also was the 
language of polite* eonversatiem amongst the better cLasscs. 
Since that pciiod the Magyar or Hungarian language has been 
introduced into coufts of law, and has been cultivated by all 
elasNOS as the liieniry exponent of the nation. This sudden 
development oi‘ the native language, imder the auspices 
of Kissfaldy and oilier Hungarian poetri, ivas but one of 
many indications betokening reviving n'^tionality. 'Hungary, 
although absorbed, so to speak, in the ffibric of the vast 
Austrian empire, had still a government— a constitutional 
gtivernment of her own, the enactments of which wx*re ever 
olashing’ with those of the imperial power. The results of this 
clashing between adverse interests vs'e have already seen in the 
politicfid commotions of 1818-1). Ilocently, Hungary has been 
completely absorbed (at least by decree) into iho Austrian 
empire. 

In appearance, the Magy.tr is still half oriental j in tempe- 
rament, he offers certain points of comparison with ourselves, 
V>eing a sort of impetuous, military Anglo-Saxon, fond of con- 
stitutional government, prone to litigation, and preferring the 
rough enjoyment of independence to any reliance un the 
,ffavours of a government ; in which latt<?r respect he presents 
salient points of contrast to his neighbour t>e German, who, 
with all his intellectual pre-eminence, is never happy except he 
tills some oflico under a government and enjoys a high-sounding 
name. Keverting to Uie subject of the Magyar language, its 
moiit striking phonetic quality is the preponderance of thd 
letter K, This quality has been remarked by all strangers 
who have heard it spoken, aud has been rather amusingly 
commented upon, as iVie re*^der will, perhaps, remember, by 
Miss Pardoe, in her book, entitled “ The City of the Magyar.*’ 

3rave Magyar, we must bid you now farewell, and direct our 
attention to your interesting right-hapd neighbour, that pretty 
Greek girl, As we point to tjie natives of Georgia and Cir- 
fbr our beau ideal ef cprporeal beauty; so, when the 
e^eme of intellectual , expression is to -be portrayed, do we 
feign or figuTb to ourselves the classic models of Greece. 

And „ who were and are those Greeks? — that people who 
l^is^ inodels for the immortal chisfil of’ Phidias and 
, X^nip(it!elea^ Whence came they? Were ihey the prototype 
(tf thAGreehs of'the i^oecnt dey? AH these are interestiotj 


questions, vfliichwOjin few words, will strive to answer. The 
most ancient histories and traditions of classic Greece testify 
to the mixture of races, out of which the Greeks of antiquity 
were consolidated. Throughout the Grecian ' continent and 
archipelago structures ore still to be,seen, termed ** Cyclopeam” 
very different to the beautiful temples hereafter destined to 
spring up in that land of geuilis. The Cyclopean struhtures 
possess somewhat the characteristics of our own Druidical 
inoniiments, being composed of enormous stones rudely aggre- 
gaterl without mortar. By vVhom —by what race were these 
structures raised ? That is a mystery ; but whatever the race, 
it existed in Greece anterior to the ?elu8gic, of which the 
Celtic and the Latin were also branches. We all know that the 
lioman.s traced their origin to ibe heroes of Troy ; so, in like 
manner, do the Celts also ; but mere indirectly did the Greeks ; 
for call them Trojans, Pelasgimis, Thracians, Phrygians, or 
any other equivalent name, Greece was colonised, subsequently 
to the Cyclojxian period, by a people which gradually became 
absorbed into two dominant famiUcs — the Achaic and Hellenic, 
Piorn whatever elements compounded, no race on the face 
of the earth ever presented such an union between physical 
and intellectual beauty as the classic Greeks, and much of 
this beauty still remains to the present day. The Greek 
countenance presents a bcatitiful contour of skull and face, 
dark Howiiig hair, white skin, sliglitly tinged with olive or 
brovvn ; large eyes, straight nose, falling directly, with only a 
slight depression between the' eyes. Nevertheless, though 
slight, there is a depression ; and in this respect the Grecian 
differs from the Turkish countenance, which, instead of a 
depression between nose and forehead, is marked in that spot 
with a slight elevation. There is something strange in the 
contemplation of that persistency of form, features, and lan- 
guage, which characterises Greece and its inhabitants. Not- 
withstanding a certain, deterioration of aspect, traceable to 
the <?ffect of conctuest and prolonged shivcjry, the modem 
Greeks are still very handsome, and tj^e style of their beauty 
is as of old— a proposition rendered sufliciently evident by a 
comparison of living specimens with antique statues. As to the 
mod« rn Greek language, now called thi* Romaic, it is not more 
different from classic Greek than modern English iir different 
from the language of Chaucer. In deference to a certain 
modern tendency, the nature of which it would be be impos- 
sible to explain, all the multifarious inflexions of ancient 
(ireck have vanished from the Komaic, and tenses are formed 
by the help of auxiliariesj instead of by varying terminations ; 
nevertheless, the two languages must be pronounced the 
same ; indeed, the modern literati of Greece affect to write in 
the classic language, which still being generally taught in the 
native schools, the process of regeneration proceeds, Sueli, 
then, is the persistency of the Greek language ; where is the 
Latin gone ? Made of sterner stuff, apparently, than the Greek, 
it is now everywhere a dead language. 

lieturning to our little Greek damsel, it is a subject of 
regret with us that the Hungarian on the one side, and the 
TyTtdese on 'the other, do not permit her to come further 
tow'ards us. Were she more visible, her garb would be seen 
to be highly picturesque. Every rose, however, the proverb 
says, has a thorn ; and if our little Greek were nearer, we 
might perhaps discover her possess larger feet than accord 
with our notions' of feminine beauty,* If the truth must be 
told, Greek ladies have not, and never appear to have had, 
little feet ; nor is a high forehead one of their characteristics. 
The quality, how'ever, of high forehead in ladies wa# not 
approved of by classic nations, and we happen to be acquainted 
with some moderns who participate in the sentiments In 
point of fact, a high forehead is thought to correspond with 
strong-mindedness, and soxne people are so perverse that, they 
cannot like strong-minded women.” 

Whatever may be our regrets at the retiring shyness of the 
fair Greek, we tender our best thanks Jo the Cossack gentle-- 
man with long lahee for keeping himself in^'the background. 
Truly bis race is m favourite of purs^ neither in appearance 
not maiiMis. Who Ho* th« Com Who 

hw. not tend of tho lutraiMltg liis 'ihiUtiuy attark,— 
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hanging on the rear of a discomUtoi enemy* murdea-ing enemies of Russia, the Tartars,’ and subsequently they did 
the wounded, and relentlessly picking off stragglers ? Who good duty against Russia under the Poles. The ai«f 

has not been taught to regard this irregular cavalry as an only a small ,trib«^ scarcely numbering 500,000 in all j never.- 



MAi.a'r^ SAPannsa, oinNasa, rnwiAMV, Auka. 

integral and very inftportonf portimt of ^e Bossioti ai-aly? thde!ft|,«veV«dhU male being a aoldier, their military fore* ' 
‘V Cossaeka have net always owned gUegtjitttie to thgt U gr^^an (Wiiy of 100,000, Wleagt teing ever at the dhimM^ 

;. pow#r. Originidly .they sprang (ff|UiS|lif. , The origin .of fre Coasaeha at a ! 
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is- modem; They appear to have arisen out of some Tartar called Tshcrkask. Nevertheless/ they have little ‘enough of 
^tribes, who intermarried with native Hussians^ gipsies, ^md Circassian beauty ; their form and countenance, and general 
Kalmues; and the name. Cossack seems to be derived from the aspect, being far more indicative of the Mongol. This people 



|i4PLAXDieK, OC»SACK, 

ESatfei, hr Jfdsoife, meoamg *"^ light hotsem^/* 
1*0!^ K tong titAe the taois jv^ known by ili|B ^J)pcllatibn , 
TshmikilfcAt' imd eteh now their ohief town is 


Oni^X milL, HTIKOA^IAlf, TURK. 

was 'not known by the^appolUti^'^^staot about 

year' 1 « 16 , when! for the J&sl U&e, IthW ina^i t^mselyea 
rather oohspicUotiB in PoISih '''^juiOT ftrsx ahtande with 
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Huflsia was eelf-sought, and did not take place until the year 
16fi4| at which time their effective military force consisted of 
about 40,000 metf. From this period they renmned faithful 
to Kussia until 1708, whqp, under their hetmfij, or leader, 
Bularine, tJioy went over in a body to the Swedish monarch, 
Charles XII. This independence of character was necessarily 
prejudicial to llussia. The existence of a powerful armed 
body, oMTiing no immediate allegiance to the Muscovite^<rulc. 
^as discovered to bo so fatal to the interests of the latter, as 
to neccssitete'the disorganisation of the Cossacks as a military 
body. Accdl'diiigly tliis w'as effected by Peter the Great, 
who, however, shortly remodelled them on a new basis. Xot 
pleased with the consequences of this new measure, the 
Cossacks threw up their semi- allegiance to thi' Czar, and com- 
mitted themselves to the protection of the Khan of Crimea 
Tartars. Uiffioult to please^ the (Jossacks soon became dis- 
gusted with their new masters, and sued pardon of Knssia— a 
pardon w^hich w^as granted them by the Krnpregs Anne, liver 
since the latter event, the Cossacks have remained faithful to 
IlufiBia, with which empire’ they are now so incorporated by 
social and religions ties, that they may be considered Russians 
in all respects. 

A far better specimen of humanity is the Cospack's Iiictorial 
neighbour, the Tyrolese, one of a small but noble-minded 
race. The Tyrol, as it is now called, forms part of the ancient 
llhaetia, and is not quite double the size of Yorkshire. It is 
a very mountainous country —considerably more mountainous 
than Switzerland, although its motmtains are not generally 


so high. At feast thrce-fouvtKs of Switzerland i$ su^cteutly 
level to admit of plough cultivation, but scarcely pne.tenth.trf 
the Tyrol is simiiurly situated, every portion of the little ter* 
ritory being a succession of mountain peaks, except a few 
narrow belts .scarcely half a mile wide, on the average, which 
form the river banks. TJnliko the Swiss, who are staunch 
republicans, the Tyrolese entertain a fervent love of imperial 
rule. They became incorporated with the Austrian empire 
during the twelfth century, ani ever since that p eriod have 
been binecrely attached to the Iliipsburg dynasty. In 1806, 
Tynd was ceded to Bavaria— an arrangement which so little 
pleased the mountaineers, that four years later, on the breaking 
out of war with France, the inhabitants tose at the instigation 
of Andreub -Ilofor, tlie Tell, of the Tyrol, as he is sometimes 
called. IIoftT’s fate is too well known. Fruitlpps though 
this insurrection was, in its immediate consequences, politicians 
were taught that nothing but Austrian ruh' would ever satisfy 
the TyrolcMc; accordingly, oti the final adjustment of terri- 
tory. in the year 18U, Tyrol was restored to the House of 
Ilapsburg. 

The little fellow standing on the extreme left of our wood- 
cut, is a Laplander, wdiose stimLed form, the effect of cold, has 
been faithfully represented by the artist. The dtinizen of an 
inhospitable climate, and far removed from the noisy turmoil 
of Eurojioan politics, the Laplander engrosses but small atten- 
tion. All that w'e t^an find* time to say of him is, that although 
a denizen of Europe, he is not a Cain .tsian. The generality of 
naturalists consider him of the Mongolian stock. . 


XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 


Onb January evening, '791, in a pretty apartment of the Hue 
de Bd, at Turin, there met a party of eight young gentlemen to 
smoke, and drink, and talk as pleasantly as might be. They 
were soldiers. Some of them, though still young, had seen 
much service, and could discourse on 'marches ami counter- 
marches, And all the manfcuvres of war, as well as the best. 
But something very different fri^m martial glory brought them 
together that night; they had come to hear and to criticise a 
new composition by a young aspirant for fame- -no other than 
the now justly-celebrated Xavier de Maistre. 

Personally, 'Xavier de Maistre was unknown to most of 
them. They had heard of him us a young soldier of pYomis- 
ing ability, fond of adventure, and bent on improvement ; they 
had heard that he had made a balloon ascent, and with a 
provincial Mongolficr had taken a journf*y into the air. 
Kecently he had made fluother journey, not so startling, nor 
bo' perilous, but one which promised to make bim far better 
known than the first, namely, “ A Journey Bound my Room.” 
He had written a book— this was the title— and by request the 
manuscript w'as to he read that nighL Already the critics felt 
prepossessed in his favour. He was the brotlicr of Joseph de 
Haistre, senator of Savoy, whosg ‘‘Elogo de Victor Amedce*’ 
had gained him great popularity. 

The Count d’Ailly, a brave but impetuous man, had been 
selected reader ; and having chatted ior some time on indif- 
ferent topics, he received the paper, unroll<‘d it, glanced d<>wn 
the page with the eye of a connoisseur, and began. 

Everybody knows the plan and* subject of *♦ A Journey 
liound my Room,'* that small vhff^d'wtm'm which has found 
no lival for sixty years. It is a series of impressions and 
philosophical refiectioiis upon the body and the mind, the self 
and^ the > self, the soul and the beast. It was writiigin 
. during captivity, when the author's only eompnnions wore a 
T^et and a dog. What bright touches of humour there arc 
A-sAttered throughout 'the work ; how carefully he telks us that 
his riiom is in the forty-fifth degree of latitude ; how he 
abjures those people who are so much masters of thrur move- 
ments and ideas op to say; “To-day I will make visits* 
wnie four le<jiter«, and finish the work I have begun ; with* 
what quirintn^ he depicts every part of his ^little domicile, 
and the talet JoannetU; how his rfeflWioiw seem to 


leap up unbidden at the commonest incident -and how deep, 
and truthful, and clear they are ; and how, all through, his 
double nature seems to haunt him—his bo^ly, the hcasf, of the 
“ earth, earthy ” —his soul w'andering at will whitlicrsoever it 
listeth, from the low’est pit of h(*U to thcf furthest fixed star 
beyond the milky w'ay, to th('. confines of the universe, to the 
gates of chaos ! 

When the Count d'Ailly had achieved his task, and finished 
the reading.of the manuscript, he w^as pU-ased to declare tlie 
author a man of talent, a, man of first-rate order, and one wlio 
w'as destined for iinmortalitV, 

Everybody praised the book except a young hussar, who 
had li»t<*n'ed altputivcly all the time, but expressed no opinion 
on its merit. From words of civil praise, the compjuny became 
ciithusiftstie in their admiration bf the young litltra^evr ; and, 
excited by the punch of which he had been drinking pretty 
freely, and the applause which his reading had obtained, the 
count bcgaii to draw a critical comparison bctw<jen the com- 
positions of the two brothers— a comparison which in no degree 
tended to the credit of the jfflder. 

“ Messieurs,” said he, '• it i» clear enough to us all that tho 
‘ Elog^ dc Victor Amedeo * is nothing more than a wild rhap- 
sody v^’hen compared with this ♦ Journey Round my Room.' 
One abounds in words, gracefully piled, I grant you, but still 
little more than prases ; here you have thoughts, great 
thoughts, powerftil thoughts— here t&e foliage is never culti- 
vatedLgt the expense of the fruit.” 

“ Pardon mo, sir,” said the young hussar, “if I venture to 
differ ; it seems to me that you overrate the ability of the 
writer. Xavier may have talent, but Joseph has something 
far beyond talent ; he possesses genius of no common order,” 

The company became interested in the discussion ; opposi- 
tion adds to the entertainment of a critical dilquiritiom A 
conthat of wit is far more agreeable than perfect unanimity. 

“8it,*'swd the count, curling his long moustache on hU 
finger, “ you are greatly mistaken. I con detect a splendotdr 
in thjs risu^ orb which shall banish the pale light shod by 
tJie genius of the other,” 

ITie young hussar changed colour. • ,* ./r ' 

pen of Xavier,” he remarked, *^uiay amuse e4 
houf; but that of J^ph is ever employed ^ 
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w6rk. Posterity wiU crown him with ^favour when the 
Journey Ilownd my Room ' is entirely forgotten/* 

With this he began to recite* some of the most eloquent 
passages from the “ Eloge dc Victor Amedcc/* with a power 
and beauty not easily described. 

“ You are remarkably critical, sir,” said the count, ironically 
—the count was evidently puiued ; opposition made him obsti- 
nate-—** doubtless Joseph Xavier w^juld be greatly obliged to 
you for your good opinion ; no doubt he would fully concur 
in the sentiments which you have expressed ; no doubt he is 
already — ** 

** What?** cried the young man', advancing thi’ee paces, and 
with a hush on his hitherto pale checks, that made them red 
as crimson 

‘"Peace! peace!*’ said the others, “the count iimaiit 
nothing.*’ * ' ^ 

“ I demand/* cried the young man; “ that he state distinctly 
what he did mean.’* 

“As you will, as you will,** returned the count ; “I meant 
to say, and say it now distinctly, that Joseph’s proud heart 
wdll be filled with envy at his brother's success ? ’* 

“ It’s false ! ** cried the otlier, “ it’s a base calumn-y ! ” 

“ Your words arc violent, sir,” said the count, and he laid 
his hand on his sword-hilt ; “ doubtless a gentleman ho ready 
w'ith warlike words will be as ready to supi)ort them in the 
warlike way.’* 

“I understand you, count,” returned the young hussar, 
“ and am ready to support everything I utter, Joseph has too 
noble a heart to grudge at a brother’s ^aine, if tliat brother 
oven deserves it ; anti be that says otherwise lies ! ” 

“ llravely sptiken,” said the count, as he rapped the lid of 
his comfit box “ now to business. Your name ?” 

** Xnrierde Maistre !** 

The count drew back, in mute astonishment —the rest were 
filled with admiration, 

“ Vou sec/* said the count, “that the duel is now impossible 
- unnecessary not be— the matter is cleared up.” 

“Noise,” returned the youn^maii, “ I cannot understand 
wliy a brother may not defend a brother’s reputation as well 
as any one less tenderly connected.” 

“Of course,’* said the count, “ the word calumny, the im- 
putation on my character, is withdrawn, and wo have but to 
pledge each other in a bumper, and be firm friends for ever.” 

“Stop, sir comil, stop— I will never withdraw the word, 
unless you first withdraw that which called forth that 
word.” 

“ Impossible 1 ’* 

“Then the- duel must proceed, 1 am not a.shamed to 
assert my brother’s honour, and I am not afraid to defend it 
with my -blood ! ” 

So they agreed that the duel »ht)uld take place upon the 
following morning. Xavier* w'ent home, and wrote a loving 
letter to his brother, telling him the whole circumstance of the 
case, the provocation he had received, the quarrel that had 
cneu’ed, and the dtiel which was to decide it at dawn next day. 

' He sent along with tho letlq^r his manuscript, begging his 
brother to read it and thmt commit it to Haines. As for 
himself, he expected to be slain— victory he did not look for ; 
but how could he full more nobly, so he wrote, than in defence 
of a man whon\ all France revered, and who was endeared to 
him by the,; still more loving Aies '/A brotherhood ? At early 
dawn h!6 received a note from the qormt ; it was couched in 
the fbllowmg terms ; ™- 

Monsieur,— You have prudent fricuds. The goveriior of Turin 
hofthad me teested, and 1 am to be carried beyond the frontiers 
of Savoy Yo^ must foci that this circumstance must not in 
honour be allowed to iatorfbre with our meeting. ^ I shall be- 
roady^ sir, to attend you at Cambray/* 

1, I "f 

OaiJiibray/’ repeated the young man, moehaSiically— “ and 
why not ? shmdd not a man go forty leegiiesj if n^cessaryi to 

n lieftteri ^yinj that 'it was,^ 

hbiw meet bis fuitaga* 


niat, and then, having despatched tho letter and mantucript, 
prepared to set out for the rendezvous. 

But he was arrested — ^arrested in the full meaning of the 
term - -disarmed in the name of the governor, and lodged ac^a 
prisoner in a chamber of the citadel. 

Not many days after, Joseph de Maistre arrived at Oambray. 
Thcrt^ he learnt that no duel had occurred, that the count was 
boasting of the pusillanimity of the younger brother, and stil 
condemning the envy of tho elder. Surprised and somewhat' 
alarmed, Joseph wrote immediately to Turin, and— duels are 
contagious — professed his willingness to fight on Xavier’s 
behalf. As for the book, that was already;, not in the flames, 
hut in the printer’s hands — and when the news came that 
Xavier was in prison, Joseph hastened to him without a 
moment’s delay. 

Early one morning the garrison of the citadel were surprised 
by the-siulden arrival of tluj senator of Savoy. The old walls 
echoed to the clatter of his- horses, and half-a-do/iCn men were 
ready enough to answer all the questions the senator could 
ask. But they had no good new^s to tell. Xavier had escaped. 
Cinder cover of night he had stolen out of the citadel ; they had 
sought for him in vain, and it appeared -they could not say 
fiu certain -but it seemed that he had taken the road to 
Oambray. 

Allons ! Joseph was on the road again. Never it seemed 
had horses travelled so fast before : away like the wind, over 
broad open country parts, down pleasant lanes, through village 
streets, over rustic bridges — fields and houses, towns and 
villages, left one after the • other far behind —forward to 
Cambray. 

At the hfjjtel Joseph alighted. The servants wore ready to 
render him assistance. What would monsieur please to take ? 
jlad monsieur heard the news, there was to be a duel ? The 
l^ount d’Ailly and a young officer were about to fight. What 
Avas the young olficcr like : lie was about^nonsieur's height, 
but younger, much younger; he was not unlike monsieur. 
Tlie armourer had .prov ided m(»nsieur with a sword ; ho had 
none Witli him when he came. They would doubtless soon 
return— the wood was not far distaj\t -a bed had been jl ade 
r(*ady for the wounded man. But there was a letter for 
monsieur and a book. A letter— so Joseph found — from t. c 
printci of his brother’s book, and the book no other tliaa A 
Journey Round ray Room.” 

So with this book held fast to his bosom, as. if it were a 
precious relic, or some rare and valuable gem, the brother 
sought his brotlier. Several people accompanied him, and at 
length they came upon the very .spot chosen for the encounter. 
*l’he duel liaJ not begun. And to make, as they say, a long 
story short, the duel never did begin. Thc,matter was cleared 
up. The count saw w^cll enough that he had misjudged both 
brothers, imd the affair cndcd*as such affairs have often ended 
beibre— in a breakfast. 

As to the work, .Tosexih pronounced it a chej’^d* aBuv7'e — ^he 
dcclan^d his b/othcr to be the Sterne of France — and said so 
many other things about the good* qualities of the book and 
the talent and genius of Xavier, that the count confessed he 
had been greatly mistaken in one thing, namely the envy of 
the elder brother, hut that he had been right all along about 
the merit of the book : liad ho not said it from the first ?— had 
he not predicted the fame of tho author r — and did it not se'om 
something like fame, when in so short a space of time as had 
intervened since the night of the quarrel, tho book had been 
printed, and ten thousand copies sold ? 

« # • ♦ * 

Tony Johannot, with inimitable skill, has depicted a scetlo 
from this ‘^Journey Round my Room.” It is that portion 
which Joannetti contemplates the picture, and propounds'thi^^ 
query toaclHng the peculiarity of its expression ;-*■ 

“ * Here, Joannetti,* said I, ‘ hang up this jKirUait/ 

“ He had assisted me to clean it, and yet had no moreidi^aof ^ 
alf thkt produced the cha;'^m. on th^^potuiidt than# what goes 
on in the: moon > Ho h^d q£ his own aqaerd ^dod me the 
daihp qpqujter aad hy that ^on had sent ^ 

mf flytog oyer a hundred of leagues in ong 
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second of time. Instead of replacing the picture, he retained 
it to wipe it in his turn. A certain inquiring look which over- 
B|>read his features, and indicated that some difficulty — a doubt 
Jje wished to have resolved — occupied his mind, attracted my 
attention. 

‘ Come,* said I, ' what fault have you to find with the 
portrait r 

** ‘ Nope at all, sir. But yet - -* * 

‘‘lie placed the picture against one of the shelves of my 
escritoire, then retiring a few i)aces, he replied, 

“ ‘ Would you have the kindness, sir, to explain to me why 
this portrait always looks straight at me, whatever part of the 


are a prey to vain regrets, your place with her*- it may be, i« 
already filled uP 1. whilst your eyes are fixed upon her portrait* 
and you fondly^magino that*you alone (at least in the pictwe) 
monopolise her glances, the perfidious image, faithless as the 
original, gazes on all who approach, and smiles on every one, 

“ JToannetti still remained in the same attitude, waiting the 
explanation he had re<iucsted. I raised my head from the 
folds of my travelling-dress, into which I had sunk it to 
meditate more at my esise wdiilst resigning myself to the 
sad reflections I had been milking — ‘Do you not perceive, 
loannetti,* said I, after a moment's silence, and tiuning my 
chair towards him — * do you not perceive that a picture, iaing 



scENii rnoM hie “vova.oE avkjuii i>e ma cuAMfittE.*’ — rnoM a desion by tonv johannot. 


room I move to ? In the morning when I make the bed the 
face is turned towards me, and if I go to the window, it keepft 
lookin;^ at me all the w4y.*' 

“ *ln fact, Joannetti,’ said I, ^'if the room were of 
people, this fair lady w'ould look every way and at every one 
*^'at the same time ? ’ 

' “ ‘ Oh, yes, sir/ ^ 

•* ‘ She would smile upon all lyho came and wbnt* as well as 
upon me/ 

^Muann^tti made no answer. 1 stretched iuysclf in my easy 
ehflSir, and letting my head fall pn my breast^ I resigned my. 
adf to very serious meditations. What light breaks in on 
me I yoor Wver ! whilst you*,far rwboyed tom yoiir mistress* 


a plane surfoce, the rays of light passing aS from every point 
of Uiat surface ^ * 

** Joannetti, at this explanation* opened his eyes so wide that 
the whole pupil became Visible; he half opened his mouth 
also ; — these two actions indicate in the human face, according 
to the celebrated Le Brun, the highest degree of astonish* 
mettt. Without a doubt it was my beast that had entered 
li^on such a dissertation, for my sou^ knew Well enough that 
joarmettl knew nothing of pl^O surfaces* imd teas of 
rays of light; the monstrous dilation of hi8'ity^dS:re4i^ad 
me to myself. ^ I sufihred zriy head to sink ddm ngak 
the collar of my travelling-dr^, and Iheta aO 
inyself'that scsrcdjr any it’iraS'Wyli^^ 
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^ of tJppM 'Sgfpt, «n engMTing of whiek i* 

adi^..Mow» instead of sJhLootin^ up in one stem like other 
^yides 1)1^ a fork again and again^ giving ris^ to the 
i|ppear|ittoe whi^ botanists term dtchotomoua--i.c.f the stem 
ornitinttaily divides in a binary sense. 
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tropical forest/^ as have /been jusdf calle4»,>y jfust 
sketching an outline-^our space does not adi^t of Inw^e-HCif 
the chemic'al principles involved in tho a])pUcation of palm^oU 
to the purposes of the candle and soap manulactute. Weil 
now as to soap— we fancy some reader exclaims*— there may be 
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oaucjldfl^ which eyer^body knows are, eithof by carrying out the diaoomier> of M. Choftiul, Jmljfht' 

mouldt?— theibrmer being made by flipjjing- a wick of cotton manufacture good hard candles out of olive qil; ^e 
or other similar materiol into melted tsJIow, fat, S]>ermacet!, already seen that, the tWek part of this oil, ^hieh jiippnimr 
of Something of a similar kind; and moulds/ by the more neously separates during cold weather, is '’not, in' its natural; 
ratted plan of casting the tallow, wax, and so forth, into state, thick enough for candle-fnaking putposeSj > hut the 
metallic shapes. ** Impatient reader, if your knowledge of the amount of thinness which still lingers in it is not mhe^nalH^ 
ctndle-making art in its present development gpea no further the thinness depends on the combination of ^ thin Imdy with 
than this, you have yet something to learn, and may ponder it ; and this thin body being separated by chemical maans, 


. over that which we shall now prweed to write with some 
advantage. Some twenty years ago, or at most thirty, the 
process of candle-making was that described above; that 
is to say, the manufacturer having first selected the ma- 
terial out of which the candle was destined to be made, 
cnvel.>ped a string of cotton or a length of rush with the 
material, and the process was complete. As* regards form or 
structure, candles might be divided into dips and moulds ; as 
regards composition, they might be divided into tallow, wax, 
ond spermaceti. The ingenuity of man at that time could go 
no further ; and if, by some dispensation of Providence, tallow, 
w»x, and spermaceti had been annihilated, why the* , as a 
matter o£ course, people must have done without candles. It 
so happened, however, that in the year 1811, or thereabout, a 
French philosopher, M. Chevreul,4|ifcegan to devote himself to 
the study of fatty or oily bodies. He continued these studies 
altviost exclusively for more than twenty years, and ultimately 
he arrived at certain discoveries which altogether changed the. 
aspect of the soap and candle manufacture. We will not 
once state what those discoveries of M. Chevreul were, or 
what he did ; we will pursue the other course of leading the 
reader to form some conclusions of his own from an observation 
of certain appearances. 

To begin, then ; it is not impossible that the reader may 
have observed, when looking at a flask or bottle full of 


we, in the ^pnd, arrive, by the aid of chemistry, to a result--* 
hard, pure, white, swni- crystalline, and very, combustible, 
fitted in every respefit for the purposes of the candle manUr^ 
facture. We have cited what could bo done with olive oil as 
an example only. As mtUiferB go, this material is too valuable 
for that application, and -other kinds of oil and fat are toa 
common and cheap. 

It is time, now, to explain the chemical principle^ in- 
volved in the discoveries of M. Chevreul, and in what manner 
these principles are applied to the manufacture’ of candles 
from 6ily matters of naturally thin consistency. We shall 
impart to the reader a first notion of these principles by 
directing his attention to a collateral fact. We will assume 
everybody to be conversant with tartaric acid, the substance 
which cozistitutes the acid powder entering into an extempo- ^ 
nmeous soda-water mixture. Let it be assumed, then, that a • 
quantity of this tartaric acid is thrown into water, is dissolved 
by the water : the problem U to get it out. Various means afe 
known of accomplishing tliis. That which will suit our case 
best consists in the addition *of lime, which^ if added in due 
proportion, combines with the whole of the tartaric aeid and 
Ibrms the tartrate of linm, which admits of separation from 
the liquid by &ul^ecting the % solution to pioper treatment, 
which it is unnecessary, in this place, to describe. Suppose, 
however, the tartrate of lime obtained, and that the further 


olive oil, on a pold day, that the, oil had then separated 
into two portions ; ofie very much like ' spermaceti in appear- 
ance, the other thin and liquid. Kow, had it been so desired, 
this solid portion might have been collected, “^separated from 
the liquid x>ortion, and the spermaceti-like body, no matter 
what if is called, might, if it were found to be sufficiently hard, 
be made into candles.^ Had the inquirer proceeded in this 
manner he would have discovered that* the sjjermaceti -looking 
substance did not possess sufficient hardness to form candles ; 
but that its melting point was so low as to be incompatible 
with the conditions necessary to the existence of a candle. 

However, although disappointed in this one instance, as to 
the practical result, a thinking mind would have arrived at u 
iihporttptt deduction, and a very pertinent question would 
have been raised i. e., whether oily bodies were really as simple 
as they appeared ? Whether certain oils and fats, although 89ft 
and unctuous to the touch, might not, in reality, be made up 
of hard fats and thin oilsj and, whether, in certain cases, the 
two might not be separable from each other ? This notion, 
once begotten, many phenomena would tend to strengthen it r 
for example: -the beauttful substance spermaceti is obtained, 
as.everybody knows, oHit of the head of the spermaceti whale ; 


problem is given of getting the tartaric acid from the lime— 
how can this result be effected r Simply, thus Oil of vitriol 
being added, in du;» proportion, it combin s With lime and sets 
tartaric acid free. 

Now the discovery of M. Chevreul, as regards oils and fats, 
was this : — he proved that the bodies in question, in "the first 
place, were mixtures of many oils or fats ; and, in the second 
place, he demonstrated that each of these consisted of an acid 
united wi til a base, just as tartrate of lime is the result of an 
acid combining with a base ; the acid in the latter case, being the 
tartaric, and the base lime. Now, th% oily base is a limpid, 
thin, not very combustible, liquid, termed glycerine ; and the 
oily acids are some of them thick and others tliiii, but all 
eminently combustible. These oily acids differ somewhat in 
their chemical constitution ; but wc shall d>e sufficiently near 
the truth if we eonsider all the hard ones as margaric or stctarlc 
acid, and uU the soft ones as oleic acid* Such are the chemical 
principles involved ;mo w for the application of tliese principles* 
Suppose the fatty body operated Upon to bo lard ; everybody 
knows that this fatty material is much too soft to yield candle* . 
at once, ^ut, applying oqr chemistry^ let u» now BU]^po#e 
that portion of lard is melted with lime— vshat then should ; 


so, in like manner, is the bland liquid, sperm oil, the material 
BO 'admirable as a lamp oil ; but whilst the spermaceti whale is 
alive, these two bodies, namely, spermaceti and sperm oil, 
rfehaain combined together just in the same manner m the solid ' 
and the liquid portions of olive oil. Many other' examples 
exist, but we need not enumerate them ; suffice it to say, that 
the genius of M. Chevreul, starting from these facts as a basis, 
turned them to some account, ^He made the important disco- 
veiTr, that all fixed oils— that is to say, all those oils whi^ 
leave s permanent greasy mark on p^er --are made up. ofS 
BCfv^Sl fatty bodies comtntied together; that somfe of these 
we thick, othms thfn ; had, finally* that by certain 
chWiCal processes they admitted of mdtual separatio®. this 
;,was u. ^Sat stejH but It was not the only step made by H. 
OhCy^. He next proved each bf *thi«e sepsitate faUy 
■; dT ivhich tny given oU or fat 'be^etl]| 
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takcpJacC? A\^hy, clearly, if what we have already said be 
true, the lime should combine with auch fatty acids as the 
lard mj^;|.cohtain (there happen to be two principal ones, 
margarie tod oleic acid), oud should set free the liquid baae^ ^ 
glycerine* M^eli, this would advance the operation one step ; > 
a portion of the soft matter of the lar4 woidd have been gdt 
rid of. If now, proceeding with the application of>^chiMi<Ad f 
principles; we add oil Of ^triol to the ideate and etoatate of 
lime, it is cyid^t that sulphate , of lime (plaster of 
would result, And the two fatty acids Would set 'll. 
bio of riiesc; oleic acid, as we have already ahitotmeed,| Is u 
thid,J »cid ; '%e don't wknt it for candie-maklng, ihouf(|i it ii ^' 
well adapML for ihe manufacture of soap : we only ibr 
our present purposes the thick or margaric acid.. ' 

are #0 , tb '%jBurate the'twol' Hdthlkg can 
t% hitttiul.bCen paokbd'’ intb'^lhxen 

Applied 'to 
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oiitiMe 0 # oiie 4ff the prceesaes (for there is ft secoad) by which 
thoee beautiful oandles) tenued^coinpoaitet are now made*' By 
ocfhdttetiii||[ each etep of the prooeaa with extreme carc^ it is 
possible to produce an article superior to the manufacture 
fr^ either wax or spewnaoeti ; however, in England prejudice 
runs strong m favour of the two latter ; hence, the manufac- 
turers of composite candles do not find it profitable to produce 
the most perfect candle which this manufacture is able to 
yields. 

, 'Thdit wo 'are no longer restricted to the- employment of 
any one Mnd of fat, in the manufacture of. candles. If we 
have a hard fat to deal with, why then so much less oleic 
atid‘, or liqufid portion, lias to be removed. If we have 
a naturally soft fat to deal with, why then the quantity of 
oleic acid' removed 'is greater. What is done with the oleic 
acid? the reader will ask; Is it thrown away? Cer- 
tainly riot; it makes admirable soap, and for this purpose 
it is used, in England -ao/r, as well as elsewhere. Until the 
removal of an excise duty on soap, however, the valuable 
material could not be used for this purpose ; but being 
shipped away to Germany, was there fifut into requisition by 
the soap- manufacturer ; at present the necessity for this dis- 
posal of oleic acid no longer exists. 

When first introduced, stearine candles gave the manufac- 
turer great trouble, their material having a considerable ten- 
dency to crystallise, The presence in them of a minute 
amount of arsenic preveifts such crystallisation ; and, accord- 
ingly, this poisonous substance was added until popular 
feeling pronounced against its use. At present, the crystal- 
lising tendency is obviated by simply pouring the stearic acid 
into the moulds at ft certain temperature. No doubt arsenic 
is an objectionable substance to be employed in this manner ; 
but, nevertheless, the danger of using it Avas greatly exag- 
gerated. A certain scientific lady arrived at a remarkable, 
conclusion on the subject, which w'e may as well cite for the 
purpose of demonstrating the fallacy of a very pretty specula- 
tion. “ I do not think,” said this lady --‘’I do not think that 
the arsenical candles evolve any noxious, amount of the mine- 
ral until they haye burnt down rather low ; but con- 

tinued she, “ the , odour . is very oppressive, because all the 
arsenic, by virtue of its great weight, sinks to the lower end of 
the candle in the process of casting.” ‘‘ Madam,” interposed 
a gentleman well conversant with the candle-manufactory, 
who heard this explanation, “ hat cundkti are caH upside down ; 
(/terejhre the arneuh^ according (o your vicfCj $hoidd he in their 
tops!** 

One word more about the candle manufacture, and it is * 
this I — altliough the process we have described for separatin|* 
stearic from oleic acid i.s ^he general one foUow'cd, there \s 
another exclusively employed at Messrs. J Vice’s candle- 
factory. To describe this process now would be far too 
long an affair ; we may perhaps do so on another occasion. 
En passauty hcfwcver, wo may remark, that although the 
Steps of the process are different, the general results are the 
same. * , 

/Some very i important Isocial and political considerations aivo 
from a study of the discovery of M. Chevreul, Vegetable oils 
seem-destined in future to supersede tallow as furnishing the 
raw material fdr the soap and candle manufacture. Now palm 


AN ELP.CTRIO TELEGRAPH ROUND THE WOULD. 

Tkk project of establishing a: telegraphic, eotnmunicationi all 
round the globe, is one upon which public attention on both 
. sides ot the Atlantic is fix^d with growing interest. The ne* 
markable progresa'of tlus present age, which hap been brought 
about by the harmonious combination of sciende, indspstry^ 
and capital, leaves little room for doubt aa to the ultimate 
accomplishment of the project; ' It is ,a question of time. 
Sooner or later, w^e may rest assured, world will ho girt 
round with an electric wire, by means of which all the prin- 
cipal cities and courts, as well as airtho chief seats pf 'com- 
merce and homes of science, will be indissolubly united. The 
Success of existing Kubniarine telegraphs hap-^nvinoed many 
that one may be laid down across the Atlantic, connecting Hali- 
fax in America with the most westerly promontory of Ireland- 

But such an undertaking might meet with accidents )i'hi^ 
would do it groat damage. For the line would be exposed to 
exactly the same mishaps as befcl the wire running feom. 
Dover to Calais ; and if it were broken in onei or two places 
between the two coasts, what power or skill could join it again 
without bringing the whole to land ? This is the real danger 
which appears to threaten the existence of a submarine tele* 
graph round the world. 

Another circumstance also requires ^ be taken into account 
in connexion with this subject. A w'ire laid down across the 
Atlantic could only serve for the conveyance of communica- 
tions to and from two points at a distance of 3,000 miles 
apart. At no intermediate point could messages be received 
or despatched, Alrmg the whole line no accessory advantages 
could be reaped. It would be like an extra line of railway 
from London to Edinburgh without any iutermediato station. 

There is, howovtr, a course round the globe by which both 
the danger of interruption from one, cause or another, and the 
useless expense attendant upon a submarine telegraph across 
the Atlantic, might bo avoided. The government or people of 
the United States will/soon extend the main line of theii 
telegraph, rid California, to Oregon. On the other hand, the 
telegraphif lines of Europe stretch towards the East nearly as 
far as the Uralian mountains. The necessity of u speedy 
communication with her Asiatic provinces will soon induce 
Russia to extend the line of telegraph in this direction. The 
whole of the territory between this point and ( 'alifomia is in 
possession of Great Britain. Russia, and the United States. 
AVhy, then, should not a combination be entered into for the 
e&tablishn.eiit of a line across Behring’s Straits ? Behring’s 
Straits are reckoned to be not more thfin thirty or forty English 
miles m breadth, with two or three islands between, which 
might serve as intermediate stations, and would leave no 
greater width of water than that between Dover imd Calais. 
The Russian government might easily keep up a watch upon 
the part of the line in its dominions ; and the governments 
of Great Britain and tlic United States might do the same in' 
their respective territories.* Hence this route would always be 
free from such dangers as would constantly threaten « line 
connecting Halifax with the Irish coast, ' . 

Thus, a telegraph between San Francisco and St. Peters- 
burgh would be a main, line of communication round the 
worldr for tlie extension of it from St. Pete^burgh !*tp 


tree* are the greatest sources of vegetable oil, and the quantity 
which inay be obtained from these deiiiascns of the vegetable 
^vbxtd 4 b in a manner without limit, Africa is the region of 
these palm trees the w'cstein coop t— slave-trading region of 
Africa. %t foUo>vs, then, that as our palm oil trade increases, 
native labour becomes valuable; so in that proportion 
the, slave tva^g dimihisb. It follows, moreover, that wer 
eannqt .bi^ as we hftve been, mainly dependent op the supply 
fat from foreign countries -chieriy Russia. Thus 
hoe true to her geiuuar the tliscovcries of a French 

ip relation to fats, independently of addii^ to our 
increasing our nation id. indepen-" 




London would be an easy matter, and it would, in time, 
extend its branches over the south of Europe and Asia, Witjli , 
the spread of civilisation one of these branches might , at 
last regch even the inhospituole shores of China. Another,, 
route is proposed from Labrador or Davis* S^aits to Iceland^ , 
thence to . Greenland, and^thence to the north of 
This, though requiring a greater length , of subm4W:in^ wire, 
has the advantage of not rendering the conettfrenep of; R|i?ssift 
necOBsary, and, therefore, not being liable tp . 
by wqri Onov»r the other ccartainly seems 
if cstabUshe4| ,v«*^^t system of 
cartk^.ou wiim tlie rapidity of 
.-the ?whp}e, 
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CA8TI1. follit; 


CAtAt.(»N 7 A is the most eastern province of the Spanish 
peninsula, 4ivi4od from France by the Pyrenees, It has the 
title of a principality, and its chief wealth ip derived from its 
manufactures and maritime trade. Castle Follit, a gloomy 
citybf this district, distant about eighteen miles south-east 
af Campredon, acquired a fatal notoriety in 1822. In the war 
between the Carlist8%Bd the Constitutionalism — a war which 
desolated all Spain, and made the history of that period red 


end which is sure to follow so foolish on enterprise as ^at of 
lending the ear to the perfidious suggcstioiia of those ^rho 
would appeal to arms in support of the ^enemies of the pi^^c 
good. On one of the most conspicuous parts of the ruin ^ 
traced this inscription ; stood Castlu Follit ; emus, 

LEAllN BY THIS EXAMCLU THAT TBISEB IS NO BAVOVR tOE 
THE BN BM IBS OP THE OOUJNTEY.* ' 

The ruins of the city are seen on an abrupt elevation 



with btobd---ihe inhabitants. of Castle FolJit followed the which, to all appearance, is totally inaccessible, and la 

of the insurgents at $en%'Urgel and Balaquer, and -ported by basaltic columns resembling, in^a great degiR, 

' Jmimd the Bon Oarlos party. Towards the €n4 of the month those of the grand cavern ,st Staff*. Th* whole of the fur* 
Oct^er following, the famo^ eonstitutionsl leader, Mina, totindiHlg country is volcanic, and geojM^ts considm* it' 14 he 
master of the city, and terrible .was 4he vengicancc the jprinciple ioca]ity of these vqleAnic ph(m<mmna Whioh 
Micted. Town and c^si^e ^w|re #urnt to the c<mtfiibi|ted to the forxnarion of 
iMSiia Unwell, in' the iuicount whi^ he .has ^ivpn , of + ■ ^frbversy has place as ^ tim"' ‘'^e ' 

published btOtetin, jwiyet is now ' :'**<hwftte JfolUt.'*' ‘ The gefl^'Opfcie«f;:i^^ 

:JTquSes-«i4;|oi^fioatio^r 'thtit Its mm» hi ''deritWd':'.from’ 
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JORN KBPLER. 


John KBriBK, the celebrated astronomer, whose, laboiira 
her^^ and partljr contributed *to the* discoTeries of our 
j|hihdrtal*Kewton, was born at Weil, in the duchy of Wir- 
iemberg, on the 27th of December, 1/>71. Ilis father, Henry 
Kepler, waa an officer in the pay of the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, and distinguished himself in the war in Flanders ; 
his mother's maiden name was Catherine Guldenxnann. 
Having Imprudently become security for a person; who ab- 
sconded, the warrior was compelled to part with all he had in 
order to discharge the obligations under which he had placed 
himself, ai^ was fain to content himself with the humble posi- 
tion of a tavern-keeper at Elmendingen . This reverse rendered 
it necessary to remove young Kepler from school, and employ 
him at home. Such, however, was the extraordinary pre- 
cocity of the youth, that when eleven years old he was* 
admitted to the convent- school of Maulbronn, and educated 
there at the expense of the Duke of Wirtemberg. Here he 


number of very ingenious, conjectures with reference to the 
number, distances, and periods of the planetary orba> Like our 
own great Adams at Cambridge —though net , under , tlm 
guidance of equally ecientidc principles— he presumed upon 
the existence of planets not yet knowiT, and declared that the 
only reason why they had not been discovered, was the im- 
perfection of the optical instruments employed la malung 
observations. The boldness of his creative genius,. as dis- 
played in this work, struck Tycho Brahe with astonishment, 
and led him to invite Kepler to visit him— an invitation, 
-however, which the latter did not then think proper to' 
accept, because he was aware the illustrious mathematician 
held a doctrine directly opposed to his own. 

About* this time Kepler married a lady of noble family, 
Barbara Muller von Muhleckh, who was now a widow for the 
second time, though only twenty-four years of age. The 
union was a source of difficulty and embarrassment, which, 



VOBtOAlf OF KBFLER. 


pursued his studies with untiring assiduity, in spite of con- 
stitutional weakness and domestic troubles, and at the age of 
twenty took his master’s de^ee, ranking second at the 
examination* Shortly afterwards, he was appointed astro- 
. nomieal lecturer at Oratz, ,in Stjria, not so much in accord- 
ance with any wish of his owh- -for he had not yet, he tells us, 
devoted any great attention to the stttdy of astronomy— as out 
• ibf dsimnbe to the authmitstiye totatWNt of his tutors. • 

, |(^Xheo)ogy had occupied most of his thoughts from the time 
hle degi^f' end some o&his compositions on that 
deal of attenthm*. Now, however, he 
aat^o^y with even g^ui^ teteijost and vmte 
i ,Thg WTWent on astronomy were 

.Wth to their 

thM.ha ynt n 


with the religious dissensions in Styria, led to his removal to 
Hungary. Here, during an interval of three years, he 
'lished several minor works, mciuding a treatise on the magnet. 
Tycho Brahe, who still watched his progress' w'ith det^ 
interest, once more endeavoured to attract him near him* 
This eminent philosopher had, been forced to leave ITronien- 
bourg for the asylum which Kodolph the Second, Emperor ol 
Bohemia, odhred,lum in Bohemia, and promised < to pri>Cttre 
Kepler the post of mathematician tq the court, if^he^WK^d 
eoioe and reside there. Kepler, having learnt thil^^^cbo 
Brahe was making aatronomicat observations 
Beiwh^ went to visit him in the year 1600, aiitd^S h^ 
kindly receive but a seriSus indiaporitinib 
sev^V'rightj|hnths, piiteventedhim^pm 
. dutUe''0£his;6&e, 
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tables, to be called tins Rudolpbine Tables, after the em|i«ror, 
who promised to bear all the expense,* and liberally reward 
h4m» CircnmstanoeB, however, prevented the fulfilment of 
)thi$ promise. Kepler’s salary^ was not regularly paid, and 
iicssides thi8, -tho employment was not exactly to hi$ taate. 
He waa involved in pecuniary dilfitmlties, and even driven to 
eke out a anbsiatence by casting people's nativitie^. Hie im- 
petuous disposition brought him into frequent collision with 
Tycho Brahe, his great benefactor. He sighed for his liberty. 
**Hodo1ph II./’ said he to his friend, '* is more of an astrologer 
than^ im aatronomer. To satisfy him, I air: obliged to waste 
my time in malciiig almanacks for him.” This was the 
way in which ho spoke of the calendar which he assisted 
Tycho Braho in preparing, and which had the misfortune to 
be burnt by the nobles of Styria, in 1621, because Kepler had 
given precedence in it to the nobles of Austria. Tht prefaces 
to several works Which he issiicd at this period boar evidence 
of the pecuniary etnbarrassment which ho experienced. Be- 
sides having to contend with the irregularity Of payment to 
which wc have already alluded, he had a numerous family to 
support, and, on the death of Tycho Brahe, Tindertook.*the 
charge fit his also.^ In his per|jlexity, he applied to the land- 
grave of Hesse, who kindly rendered him valuable pecuniary 
and other assistance. In a preface addressed to the emperor, 
in 1618, he acknowledges the receipt of 4,000 pmces of silver ; 
and it is impossible to read his remarks without a painful 
impression. ^ ^ ' 

Kepler’s great work on ** The Motion of Mars,” which forms 
a sort of stepping-stone from Copernicus to Newton, W'as 
published in the year 1609, After confuting the prevalent 
notions tipon gravityj ho distinctly asserts that the attraction 
of the moon operates uf>on the earth, and amid a multitude of 
<.urors throws out here and there other happy guesses at truth. 
Thp three great principles wKich Kepler is. immortalised for 
having discovered, and which are well known under the name 
of ** Kepler’s Laws,” arc, that the planets mov.e in elliptical 
orbits, that they describe equal areas in equal times,- and that 
the squared of their periodic times arc proportional to their 
mean distances from the sun. He did not succeed in estab- 
lishing the last tiil twelve years after the other two, and then 
more by lucky conjecture than sound philosophical deduction. 
The labour he underwent before he. could arrh'e Jit the first 
was immense. Starting with the assumption that the planetary 
orbits were of an oval form, he W'^ts disappointed to find that 
his calculations failed to demonstrate it. ’’All^my theory, 
therefore,” cried he, ** has vanished into smoke.” He began 
hie work again; the arithmetical operations in which ho 
engaged filled more than twenty- six pages; he failed every 
time he renewed the attempt. His vexation at this disap- 
pointment neaily drove him mad. Ko less than sixty-nine 
times did he rcnc^' his efforts ; but* the seventieth time .he 
obtained the desired result. His joy was now' unbounded. 
He STirrounded figures of ellipses with symbolical designs. 
Ordinary language was insufficient to express wlL^e felt; his 
enthusiasm could only find full scope in mystical symbols. 
Another discovery of Kepler’s was the proper method accord- 
ing to which the glasscfs of a telescope should be combined 
and arranged ; but he made no practical application of his 
tkfigiry. To enumerate all his published works would exceed 
out limits and only w'cary the readlsr. It is sufficient to say 
vthey wete very numerous, some volpnainous, and all remark- 
able. Kepler was the precursor, and in some degree the 
father# of the seventeenth century— that age which was ren- 
dered illustrious by the names of Newton, Descartes, I’ascal, 
and others, who brought about a great roformadon in. science ^ 
Huufirgeneral knowledge.- ^ 

Sir flimry Wotton, the* English ambassador, made an 
ipt, |n 1620, to persuade K| 0 ^er to visit England* and held 
i prospect of relief from thb ^e^niary etnbatiirasament in 
^hioh lii was then involved ; Mthe Could npt succeed. After 
jlppii^aimg to various , at , 

len^h' dompleftfdtha Kudolphina Tsbi 0 S''in dfij'Tl-"- 
the point of ^pubUshihg a translation of a ^ 

h^vrsa;eomp«l)i6d.vm'go teKatisbon^''!6^ , 


his. salary.. The fatigue of travelling, t<^ther with the 
annoyance he felt, brought on a fever, of which he died on 
November 5th<vl630, at the age of fifty-nine. Ho was 
bur^ in the churchyard of St. Peter’s at Batishon.^ . A )3rief 
inscription, which does not now exist* was placed upon his ; 
tombstone ; and in 1808 a monument was erected to 1^ 
memoxy under the auspices of the prince primate, Charles 
Theodore of Halberg. It is a temple situated in the Botanical 
Crarden, not many yards from the spot where his remains lie. 
His bust in marble occupies the middle of the building, an^ 
stands on a pedestal, the bas-reliefs of which ropresent the 
genius of Kepler drawing aside the veil which conceals 
Hrania. The goddess holds a telescope in one hand, and in • 
the* other a roll, on W'hicli the eclipse of Mars, is delineated. 


PEKUSS AND M.P;S; 

OR, 

.LORDS AND COMMONS. 

l^ARLfAMr.N’TAJlV 

Lkoislatiov usually comm'^ncpB in the shape of u bill. To 
the first reading of a bill generally little opposition is made. 
The member who ihlrodueos it makes a long speech in its 
favour, and .littlej discussion takes pUeo. The rt'al fight 
is w'hen it is read a second time. Thcrel<|ire many w'ays 
of throw'ing out a bill without the discoartcsy of a i)osi- 
tive rejection. The first of these means consists in giving 
a preference to “other orders;” the second is “moving 
the previous question,” Another is moving “ that the sec'oxid 
reading take place this daj' six months.” If the bill get ovf r 
the second reading, it then goes into committee, v hen objec- 
tionable clauses arc struck out and fresh ones added, tiP the 
original proposer of the bill can hardly recognise his offspring. 
The bill is then read a third time, and afterwards iscnt up to the 
I.ords. Possibly the Loris object to some parts of it ; a con- 
ference with the Commons is then desired, which accordingly 
takes -place, the deputation of the Commons standing wdth 
uncovered heads, while the Ijord-s* with hais. on, retain their 
seats. The matter being amicably arranged, and a disagree- 
able collision avoided, the bill is pxssed through the Lords, 
where it usdally creates a far more orderly and Iocs passionate 
dejjate than it has done in the Commons. It thou receives the 
royal assent, and becomes law'— a fact nnnounc\?d by the wordf* 
*“ Je le venx,” if the Queen acts in person; or by the phrase, 
“ LaReignc le voot,” if, as most frequently happens, the royal 
assent be given by commission. The private hills, which take 
no small portion of the time of the house, are expensive 
luxuries. On an average, few' cost less than £500 or £600, 
and frequently the clever parliamentary agents, to whom they 
are intrusted, manage to run hp the expenses to as many 
thousands. ’Occasionally a bill is introduced in the form ol a 
motion, at other times Os n resolution, but generally the bill is 
the favourite form, Any bill w'hich the liords can originate 
may fiitroduced and laid on tlie table by any individual 
peer, ;jvitkout the previous permission of the house ; but in the 
Commons, no bill can bo brought in tmless a motion for leave 
be previously agreed to. Mr. Dod tells us, during the 
progress of a bill the house divide on the following 
questions L I.eave to bring it in. 2. "When brought in,, 
whether it shall be then read a first time, and if not, when ? 
3, On the ^st reading, 4. Oh the second reading. A That 
it Im committed, fi. Ou the question that the S peaker do leave 
the chair, for the howie to resqlve itself into such committee. 
7. That the report comndttee be received/ fi. That the 
bill be recommitted. 6. That it be engrossed. 10 .. That it ^ 
read a third tim^. U. iVtat it do pwa. Tiie title ol the 
IriU. nteae ere '<j^,excin«ie« of Ml^divnKAu coheeroiag 
the |wrtieidM|’ degrA) be. e^polaited.for Ih^o<jeediug with anr 
stage <dt(he«ieaeu(«, or of any ptoceedings ih comtuMtif, 
4ii,.eihiSitihMMttty or amy claeaes added to ■ot 

Vt s«A;e$aoi^.,ef‘i9k ’ 
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me^u^ in ox out of the committee. Such heiiig the 
no one can iRonder that a. bill is 'pretty often cut Off in its 
caliber. The uronder is that any survive so trying a process. 
In committee thd Speaker leaves the ^chair^ and his pla^ is 
* taken by a mciAbeX elected by the houtc for this purpose ; but 
he does hot sit in the Speaker's chair, but at the table, tlie seat 
of the Clerk of the House. I’or coiuinittees of bupply, and ways 
nnd means, and bills introduced by ministers, there is a chair* 
manj who receives a salary. 

» A member who wdshos to resign, solicits Of the crown the 
stewardship of her Majesty’s Chiltern Hundreds, the steward- 
ship of the Manor of ^*oymngs, of East llendred or Nortlw 
stead, or the Escheatorship of Munster — siaecurcs which 
he holds till some other member accepts a siimlar appoint- 
ment. As no.otHce, hhving emolument attached, can be’ con ^ 
ferred by the croWn on a member of the* House of Commons 
witho-at his thereby vacating his seat, and us it is only by 
obtaining oilice that a lAembcr can rid himseH of the duties 
which any body of constituents may impose, even withbut 
his consent, the acceptance of the Chiltern Hundreds merely * 
means that a member has resigned his seat. 

The orders of the house, besides those to which we have 
referred, call for no special remark, with one exception, and that 
is, with reference to amendments. This one seems very much 
misunderstood, Atpublic meetings, people are always getting 
into confusion #hcn amendments are put. AVe may as well, 
then, briolly state what the practice of the House of Commons 
is. When, says Mr. ))od, an amendment has been moved, it 
is usual to take the vote simply for the amendment, and then 
for the original motion. liut in i>arliamcnt the practice is, 
that the cliuirinan or speaker should read to the house the 
original motion, tuffet that he should read the amendment, 
and ilum say, ** tlie motion which 1 am aboiit to put is. 
that the words ])roi)os€‘d to be left out in tlie amendnant 
stand part of the question.” Should the noes prevail, the 
amendmout then becomes a stibstantivc motion, upon wducli 
other nmendinonts inay be moved and considered in like 
manner as the lirst. Thus a number of successive amend ■ 
menls to the original motion may be disposed of, though no 
amendment cun be moved upon an amendjnent, but all the 
amendments, as well as the motion itself, may be^negatived. 
Any member is at liberty to interrupt another by rising to 
order— Ti;{ , calling attention to the fact that u breach of 
ordt r was thi n being committed. When two or more menx- 
bers rise at oueo to address the House of Commons, the 
speaker or '^diah man determines wdxo shall have precedence. 
It is out of order to iiiention in debate any member by name,, or 
to speak in direct terms of any proceedings of the other house, 
unless they have been formally made known by message, 
or recorded in the notices, witli an order o4' the other house. 
Formerly, independent members had two days in the week 
for their motions, and government the rest. Last session 
they suffered a great hardship in this respect, Tuesday only 
being allowed them ; but, as a compensation, the forms of the . 
house allow' members to bring forward a question on the motion 
that the Speaker do leave the chair, or that the house at its 
rising do adjourn till a certain day . Thisds olton done, and leads 
to an animated debate. . Members wear their hats, except when 
they rise to speak ; and during the short interval between the 
Btrangers being turned out* of the galleries previously to a 
division, and the division itself, they have tlie inestimable 
privilege of being allowed to SjOeakt ot the same time retaining 
their hats and fheir scats. OR'i'q.ouklly it is diiflouU tp keep 
order, but this is rarely the caae. "Wbrn 4 man worth hearing 
^ots up, he is listened to ; and if a he dull, and prosy,’ 
and rounddbou^ it is no great wonder that the h<)ufie is 
ihattentivc, or that it gets very thih, especially if the time 
fee anywhere between seven nine or tj|n-“that time sacred 
to dinner, a Bcnatots require as much, if not more than ^ 
other, men, - 

in^OcmclucUhg this Section, we will 'givu A gossip we 
hkve d^Uected fr^m ya^ous sources, disorder, 

t^e Speaiief sohaetimes threitehs to hamO " Aiiiea; 
what yilibe' the consequence that squinting demo- 


crat, Jack Wilkes^ “ The Lordin teaven only known !'* was the 
some^vhatprofall^^epl^* ChaiSmen and Speakers have at times 
availed themselves of the power they possessed fur party 
purposes^ Clarendon confesses that as chairmen of the com- 
mittee on the bill for turning the bishops out of the Lordis, he 
managed so to muddle mutexs and confuse the house, that 
eventually the measure fell to the ground. That haughty 
Speaker, Sir Edward Seymour, was a sad sinner in this 
respect. Burnet tell us, when a question was to be put, before 
the court party were, prepared to carry or rojeekit, as the 
case might be, he would purposely blunder and put tlie 
question w'tong, till the court party had mustered in sufficient 
strength to attain their object. Even the 'tellers on a division 
have lilso played str^ge tricks. On one occasion, oif6 of the 
tellers, says Burnet, W'as in a lit of the vapours, and a 
very fat lord coming up, liis brother teHer counted him 
as two. The absent-minded teller took no notice of the 
blunder, and thus the bill passed by a majority of one ! We 
don’t hear of such tricks iiow-a-days. 

l>A.aLtAUENTAllY MORALS AVI) UANNRXlS. 

We now come to lighter work | for our view of parliamen- 
tary morals and manners will be of a somewhat superficial 
kind. From any more serious inquiry w'c, in common witji 
the reader, uistinctively shrink. 

The house at present consists of 654 members, feeing 407 for 
England, ,53 for Scotland, 29 fof Wales, and 105 for Ireland. 
Arranged according as they represent counties and divisions 
of counties, or boroughs, they sttind thus : — 

liNOLAND ARU WA UiS. 

159 iiieinbm lor couutics or divisions of coiiutics 
337 mcuibors for boroughs ^ 

Tot;d 490 moiubers for England and' Wales. 

SCOVLANU. 

. 30 juciubers for counties or divisionii of counties 

23 members for boroughs ^ 

Total 53 memb*'i> for Scotland. 

iKELA^n. 

61 juombers for counties or divisi< ns of t ountic 
*1 1 members for boroughs 

Tolal’lOj inem)»ers for^Iivhuul. 

Sudbury and St, Albans have each bccxi disfranchised, and 
thus the house lias lost four members. It was long before the 
number' was dcfiidtdy settled. Two hundred citizens and 
seventy-four knights sal in one of Edward the First’s parlia- 
ments. Vndcr the Plantagenets the house consisted of three 
hundred members. In the time of Henry VII. the Fiinei- 
polity was allowed to return twelve members. From that 
date to tlie acebssion of Chuilcs I. the house had rcoeiwd an 
addition, by writs from the crown, of fifty ^seven members. As 
culls upon the purse became more frequent, the nurnbtr of 
reprcsontative.s increased. When Coke presided os Speaker, 
they were mur hundred and ninety* three. The Long Parlia- 
ment consisted of five hundred and six. The convention 
which placed WiUium of Orange on the throne coiiBisied of 
but one hundred end sixty. 

To get members to attend seems always to have been a 
matter of some difficulty. Mary and Elizabeth lined the 
absentees, and the result was, that under James the attendmice 
became so great that fresh seats w'cre reqiiiied for their u&e. 
In 1640 it was declared to be a constaxit rule, **that Hr;> 
Speaker is not to go to' his chair till there be at least forty in 
the house/' All writers Bpeuk. of the readmess ot 
evade duties. Prynno complained of them in his dhy as 
wasting their time **in taVems, pbiy-houses, dining#hoU8es, 
coc^*pits, tennis-courts, bowlbg- alleys,” &c. Writfeg a cen- 
tury later^, Walpole seventh was appointed 

fbl* l3te natutaBsation bill^ but^ the house adjourned to attend 
at tlnHy-liaxe.” A century later, this very last sct«sion, t& 
canted 01 ^^ on the night of the d^sy wht-n a review 
Gocaaionally members afe 
bye of but:that.is a. step 

'"'v. Vi'’ - 
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BALLOONS A N D ‘ B’A*L LO 0 N I NG. ' . 

The letters wh'ch Etienne MongolHer received from hie brothers, him depressed, fatigued, harassed in every way» to^menied at 
stating their views and giving him their encouragement, found once by his rivals and his admirers. His wil^ vainly suppUcatad 
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Kim patiently to endure his celebrity. He desired and asked 
only one thing, 'which w'aa to» return to his native place, the 
scene of his cherished dreams, to heat once more the whispers 
of its poplars and the rippling of its waters { to resume those 
-walks with his brother Joseph, in which their feet only tra* 
versed a. narrow space, while their thoughts surveyed the 
world. But as commissioners had been appointed by the 
Academy to inspect his experiments and to confirm his'dis* 
oovery, honour did not permit him to withdraw; and his 
balloon having been shattered in its last ascent from Annonay. 
it was found necessary to construct ^another ; hut whilst f^e 


open his vast warehouses to his dear Friend Mongolfier, 
offered him liis services, and^ with unparalleled generosity, 
abandoned his beautiful gaiadens to the curiosity of the crowd, 
who broke down the railings and scaled the walls, in order to 
behold the wonderful machine- 
The struggle which the inventor had to sustain against those 
who strove to outdo him, and to turn his glory to their profit, 
was truly melancholy. - It required all the devotion of his 
Mends, Keveillon,- Argant, the Marquis d'Arlandes. and 
others ; it required his personal activity, his extraordinary iutel* 
lect, and the composure which he owed to an unchangeable gon- 
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workshops were freely oj^ned. apid 'asaistaaqe and help of 
evl^ kind offered, to those who strove to excel the two 
btftthers in the aerial rout© which they alone had dUcloscd, . 
Etienne could only look for corporation and support among 
his private Mends. A rich maa^jlfiiotoer of painted paper, in 
the Faubourg at. Antoine, the M. Eevemon, threw 

e this balloon^ which went off at tire the evenip, 

reaped MagoidtiS^Auxone a£ twenty-five 

, k Spiwse of about two miXeB and a half throagh theatitiO'f 

' AbM liewiau, pd M, Motvaux wept-pp init., 


" Renees of disposition, to prevent the priority wlndi belonged 
to him from being snatched aw'ay. M, Charles aiid>|}he Messrs* 
ilobert could only repeat his experiments ; they succeeded, 
however^ in gaining the favour of powerful protectors, and, 
atrange'Ao say. the Hue de Chartres entrusted to them the 
managtirnenit of ^^be expetim^t. represented in th(f first of the 
t^eJtcd eii^xtmgs (p. 316;) t 

. ' " ,f , "Wilder' the superintendcucc of Messrs. 

' ^ with M . Colin. 

galWi^ repifsentfaag'Castor and Follux 
and fiUe mm < Fvancc' j tbe Eaddeiri c, Oars or Wings. ' 
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Couplets full of ftcrimony, atid cutting earicatum^ accom- 
.panicdtho prince in hU ascent; most of these were without 
Ibundation, for they accused the - duke of cowardice, when, 
on the contrary, he had shown presence of mind in ^ving 
vent to the gas, and in splitting the batloon, tvhich 
threatened to hurst. In an unpublished letter from Beau- 
marchais, who was an eye-witness, to ‘Etienne' Mongolfier, 
who was then on his return liome,'‘we find the following 
' account of this disastrous journey ; — 

“ Pan&t ib t/w/y, 1781. 

You have doubtless heard what has taken place at Hi. 
CJloud. Marquis Ic Due do Chartres, the two Uoberts, and 
their brother-in-law, ascended, as Charles did at the Tuilcries; 
hut, fearing to touch the trees, they suddindy threw out so 
much ballast that they rose too high, and entered a cloud, 
which, I know not how', caused the iiiterior balloon, which , 
was filled with atmospheric air, to burst with an explosion. 
They then endeavoured, as they still continued to rise, to open 
the valve, in ordei descend ; but they could neither open it 
nor the lower appendage,' upon which the interior balloon had 
collapsed. After consulting together, they decided to make 
lioles in the bottom of the balloon, which c'aused it to descend 
with such rapidity that they incurred great danger. Never- 
theless, they descended safely, no one being hurt. The balloon 
was mended for a more fortunate experirUent,, in which the 
interior bladder -w'as diKpeiisod with. Pour before, at 

the Luxembourg, the poor ^Vbbe Miolan narrovvly escaped being 
a martyr to your religion. * 

♦‘Adieu, lijonsiour; I beg you to give .some consideration to 
the best manner of directing the * ballQon ; for it is necessary 
for it, as well as everything else, to bo guided, and the father 
of the ^lild at least ow'e.s it a leading-string to conduct it 
where he pleases, &c." 

Among the numerous ascents which took place at this time, 
thos6 of Guyton Morvaux' alone, putting those of the tw'o 
brother inventors out of the question, made with a 

serious purpose, and arrived at any result. One of these 
is represented by our artist (p. 8171. The: members of the 
Academy of Dijon sought for a means of guidance which 
they never found; but the asemts of Guyton, and the exact 
uocounis which ho gave of them, tended somewhat to advance 
the art of aerostation. The following letter from Etienne 
Mongolfier bears testimony to this fact i — 

Sir, — I have read with the greatest pleasirre the pstrticuiai’s 
of your experiments, which you have had the goodness to 
send me, and I have joined your fellow- citizens in applauding 
the zeal and intelligence which have direefed uU your opera- 
tions. Y’ou have indeed felrall the possible advautage.s and 


all the actual inconYcniences of the machine of which you 
have made use. I cannot but ad^mire your ulterior vicwa» and 
exhort you tb establish their solidity, in tlie cyea of the 
incredulous, by the continuation of your cxpe^inuKhts. 

♦* The unforeseen danger which prevented you from realising 
your project of travelling from place to place, should ‘ttot dis-^ 
courage you from trying again. Above all, I admire the can-' 
dour with which you state the obstacles that thwarted yonr 
experituents, and the means by which you contrived to sur- 
mount them. Thus it is, that one should always write upoiv 
scicniitic subjects, sacridcing one's self-love to their advance* 
meat, and giving an account even of one's failures, in <^rdeT 
that others may avoid them. A memoir such as yours is 
more useful than twenty of those poetical descriptions, W'hoso 
authors take a glory in adding a polish to the marvellous, as 
if naturq were not sufficiently gran without the foreign orna- 
ments which are furnished by their imaginations." 

It seems needless to add anything to this simple, noble letter 
of Etienne Mongolher, which is so free from all personal pre- 
judice. W© way return to the biography of this philosopher, 
whose soul was even more exalted than his genius, and wjiosc 
temperate Avritings, as weiras the letters of his contemporaries, 
which Avere wTitteu in an exaggerated, egotistical style, gi\'e 
some in.sight into his character. 

Our second engraving (p, 3 U>), which lias rgfereiico to the 
ascent of Messrs, liobert and M. Colin, is intended to illustrate 
some French verses written at the time, in which lioraemtn 
are represented as racing at full speed after the balloon, in the 
A’ain attempt to overtake it, Avhile ■ everybody on earth is 
amazed at the during of the adv^enturous aeronauts*; and the 
inhabitants of tho mooiil-— philosophers as w ell as the unin- 
formed multitude— look upon the balloon us sotuo strange 
planet that has wandered out of its orbit. 

The tbilowing uccoimt of an ascent of a balloon, which took 
place June 2t>, 171)4, is given in t.’arlyJe’s “ Ffench Ilcvolu- 
tiott,” and will, Ave are sure, be read with interest : - 

** Or see, over Fleurus in the Netherlands, where Oonora] 
Jourdun, having now^ swept the soil of liberty, and advanced 
thus 'far, is just about to tight, imd sweep or be swept, hangs 
there not in the heaven’s vault some prodigy, seen by Austrian 
eyes and spy-glasses : in the similitude of an enormous wdud- 
bog, with netting and enormous saucer depending from it r A 
Jpve’s balance ; your poor Austrian scale having kicked itself 
aloft, out of siglit ? By heaven, answer the spy-glasses, it is 'a 
^fongolder, a balloon, and they arc making signals !. Austrtku 
cannon- battery barks at this Mongollicr ; hormlesi^ as dug' at 
tlie luobn : the Mongollicr makes - its siguab, detects AA'hat 
Austrian ambuscade there may be, and descends at its ease . 
What will not 'thvst* devils inf-arnate contrive V’ 


THE 1)EA,J) EHIDAL. 

A VENETIAN. TALE OF THE FOU^ITEENTH CENTURY. 

I>y JONATHAN FJtKKE,»T.lNGSBY. 

ciiAi'rau xvuj. 


ANV months had since the day when the duge returned 

in triumph to tlu? city of Venice, 'limp, as he alw^ays does, 
had wrought his changes in the allhirs of the state as well as of 
indi»dduAla. The republic had lost one of her bc!i,t men and 
bravest soidiers, Viitori.. Fisani, who died a few day^ after th^ 
surroader of Ghu>ggni. Carlo Zimo ha<l taken his place, going ' 
out \o '.’iui-a in tlie galley that brmightto Venice the remains of 
his friend and companion in The wat Avhll the Genoese 

still liugert'd on witki A^arious success ; tdi^ost and fttmine 
wroUjjht thpir Avtirk in the fleet; the senate^ Us mmal, visited 
the const:qu<nic*^8 of their own imprudimeo, a^> well as of the 
storms and starvation, upon their g>pnerai; and Zeno was 
thwatfou, rcprimaiKhd and threatened with in^risojimeut ; 

popular Ypice was tob loud in m$ favour to 
/rtoSer it safo to carry thb threat into exOcotioxi^ and his otni 
in«Wyremonattdttces,for awhdts dvcf*awea Ixiii tuloir#, tiw. 


too, as we said, wrought his changes upon individuals, and 
those Avith whom our tulo has to do were not exempt. Ah, 
who is there on whom he does not leave tlie impress of his. 
cold hand us he passes? The child, as he grows to boyhood, 
puts away childish things and childish thoughts ; the boy, as ho 
atptains to manhood, exchanges stnUcs for sorrows, and puts 
earc upon him even as he puts on years ; grief and intirlliiiy 
come to ago ; and to all come trial and mutation, and at l&iit 
the gravd.^ ^ ' ' ' ■ . , ^ 

It agjain the spring, that season which oVerywhero 

ia fraught with the Charma of remiscent nature, but which is 
no#l|iere’lf»u^e ift-esh and lovely than in Italy. It was spring, 
thelxilght, mmy days id A^el^ ' when thd WhidLd^in’S 
mo, light ^nlbuds«athwte th« sun, making thgir shddOY^ 
acit^'^e Ruhlight of streets imd s<iuares, and upon the gleain^ 
htg utters, end the gUUeiini^ domes end spires of 
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It n4ght bp about IouT' in the afternoon, when otir 
eW ftwiuaintance, the Count Polant, found himBelf jnat entet- 
ln|f the Corfto degli Oridcl, at Venice, Itc paused a momontf 
ns IMn doubt whether he should proceed, and took counsel 
with his own thoughts. 

. f* Diavolo said he luusiiigly, “who could have foreseen 
tltat things would have turned out so unfortunately } Well, 
well, somciihing must be done, and at once t<J 0 ; as well to-day 
as to-morrow, and better, for the time is drawing Viear. So, 
jp the name of. Uie Virgin, I will go to the old follow even 
now ; perchance I may move his soul by the prospect of 
greater gain in the end. Andiamo/' 

Ihe count drew his black cloak more closely around him, 
and passing along the shady side of the street -a inacticc 
which in all ages gentlemen in monetary diihculties instinct- 
ively adopt'—he proceeded at a pace slow, that any one 
who marked his movements might readily conjecture he w’as 
. hound upon no agreeable errand^, Whether any eyes were 
upon him we shall not say ; but certain it is, that after con- 
suming twice ^the necessary time in the operation, he did at 
length arrive at a certain point of the street at which he came 
to a complete staiul-atil)’. The bottega, or booth, at which the 
count stopped, did not in appearance differ from those w'hich 
ranged along the street, lieneath a projecting shod of tim- 
ber that sloped down from the first story stood a table, 
covered with a carpet or thick woollen cloth, which reached 
in front down to the pavement. On the table were placed 
several leathern money-bags of different sizes, a small casket 
or chest for letters of exchange and bills on foreign goldsmiths, 
a pair of scales, an account- book, and an inkstand} behind 
was u bench, upon ■which sat an tldcrly man, WTapped up 
carefully in a fur- tii mined gown, and covered with a bonnet 
of black felt. He was diligently occupied in the examination 
of his account-book, in wdiich ho Was making some entries, 
when the Count Polani addressed him. 

“ Huon giorno, good Messer Molo ; thou art deep in thy 
studies, Tueihinks. Thou hast pleasant memorials there of 
thy friends, doubtless, so that thou shalt not readily forget, 
them, jsitnolKor" " # 

Tlio old banker looked up from his book. As he recognised 
the speaker, his small gray eyes bccanio for a moment fixed 
intently upon the face of the count, ns if ho would read his 
heart, and discover the cause of this unexpected visit ; then 
he replied with his usual plncid look ; 

^ A servirltt, signoro, I rcjoicc to see yom' lordship, and in 
such a pleasant mood too. It is true indeed, as you say, I 
have abunclani; memorials of my good friends here,” and he 
touched the book’ with his finger } “ but I know not they ate 
alwiiys so pleasant as I conhl wish. Just now it is Somewhat 
the contrary r I was counting how much the friendship of a 
certain member of the Pregadi, w'ho did me the honour to 
take my bills of exchange, shall cost me when I strike my 
balance. However, tire unwonted honour of a visit from your 
excellency may help to cheer me.” 

The old man looked again with his»sharp eye at the count. 

“ By my faith, I know not, Ser Molo, how that may be. I 
have come to talk with thee, however, touching matters that 
affact us both. Can 1 crave a moment with thee in some 
better privacy than tbe street of the Corso degli Orilfel 
affiwds,” 

“ Assuredlyi '^{ignore,” sMd the banker, “>^111 your ex- 
^lency e^icuse me for a mpn^en^v ? ' ho continued, risiug from 
the bench and x>essing through a small door behind, him intev 
the ground story of the building. He re-appeared speedily, 
followed by the .youth jsrhom the counttingt at lis first inter- 
view with the banker, and then said-*-** Will your lordship 
hevo the goodness to pass round the table? wc shall be 
piifivate in the apartment within.* ’ > " 

The count complied, and Molo led him into a chamber in 
part of the satne house, the upper |tory. of which 
llMk vli^ted the water-side on the night that he 
. ; Mofo pointed with fomal respect his 
in o^e opposite. 

trial ot 


. :iia 

skill between them, each endeavoTiring to throw the opening 
of the conference upon the other. The cooler temperament 
and superior skill of the banker triumphed, and the co\int at 
last bioke silence. . ' ' * 

“ Thou dosa wimejnber, doubtless, Ser Molo, a certain loan 
which I had iif thee somewhat near a twelvemonth since ? ” 

“ Perfectly, sir count ; yoxir excellency gave me your bond 
for the ropaynient with interest, to tvhich there tvas added a 
certain dcfcasjiucc/' 

“ Precisely. " 

“ Is your lordship disj»os(*d to discharge the debt now ? The 
time is not yet expired, noverfhcless ; should your lordship so 
wish- *’ 

“Diavolo! did you ever know a mau^>ay beforehand r 
said th«* count, intorr\jpting the goldsmith, somewhat testily., 

“ As y<Hi ask the quVstiou, signore, I can’t say that in miy 
experience I hare ever met a <‘ase,” 

“And thou never shalt, lKjie\e me. But <Udst tliou ever 
know a debtor not prepared to meet his obligation when the 
day arrived r” . 

“ Ah ! frequently- "that is quite in my exjjericnce.** 

“ Well, then, -worthy Messer Molo, I am come to increase 
your knowledge in that way. In a word-»-I have no money.” 

“ Your lordship surprises mo ; men believe that the BpoUs r)!* 

the Chioggia '* ' « 

“ I care not what men b{>liove or say on thaUioad ; but little 

of the treasun* reached my hands, and that little “ and 

the count wavtid his hand impatiently. 

“Oh! I understand, ” said the goldsmith; “ but, surely, 

your good friend lien Aaroni would gladly " 

“The devil take the Jewish dog: where ho has once 
fastened his teeth he will never let go his hold till he takes 
away the liesh with him. ' Why, I had to pay him to the last 
fiorin, not many days since, to redeem my palazzo, and now X 
am without a coin, in my potj^*h.' ' 

“ Ah, that is very sad ; but it is fortu^^ate that your excel- 
lency can meet your engagement to mo without money,” , 
“Pooh! pooh! thou meanest .that silly jest which passed 
between us touching my ward.” 

“ And which,” add»^d the goldsmith, “ w-as fairly writ out in 
the obligation and duly signed and sealed by your lordship. 
Should you wish to see it r” 

“Not I, faith. Thou wouldst of course never think of 
losing thy money, even if I -w^u’c to lake thee at thy offer; 
but set thy- mind at rest. I shall never hold thee t<i so foolish 
a bargain.” • 

“ In the first place, signore, the money is not mine but my 
nephew Girolamo’s’; as 1 advertised you on the oi'ca*ion of 
lending it. lu the next plaCo, he is aw^are of the arrangement, 
and will, therefore, require at my hands either his gold onthc^ 
young Udy.” 

The count sprang from his chair in a fury - 
“ JSo help my God and all his suinis, iJiy nephew shall as 
soon get my wai'cl in marriage as ho shall the Adriatic ; when 
he is doge he may look for lier, not till then.” 

“Though a citizen of Venice,” replied Molo, cooly, “ I know 
not that Girolamo has any desire for so high a station ; but he 
has the rights of a citiz,;n, and. will of course know'how to 
enforce tiiem,” 

“ liights I what speak you of rights ? Dost not know that 
mete citizens, such as thou and tUiue, ajp not permitted to 
aspire to the noble daughters of Saint Mark without the 
license of the state ? Thou wilt but make thyself and thy 
nephew a jest iu the mouth of every patrician,” 

Not when I cen produce such a document as this with the 
seal of the grand council attached to it.” And the goldsmith 
itew forth from a drawer a folded parchment. 

^ The^ preseufo testify,” he continued as he opened the , 
document^ “if*your lordship will please to peruse them, that 
for divers services rendered totlie repubUc of Venice by Pietro 
and Jacopo MuLo, cuisens, it hath Seemed good to the grand 
cottneiVof' ^ state, the- pray 'OlHht aaid, !pieirb 

grinti ,unto the.aWe-';. ' 

nidiie4 ■JTiiopphf ^ nny ' 
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l^dy of noble degree, notwiihstAndiiig any ordinanee to the 
contrary/’ 

The banker proffered the parchment to Polani, but the latter 
waved it away with his hand. Molo then quietly folde# it up 
and replaced it in the drawer. The operation fave the count 
time to recover from his astonishment and fo cool down in 
temper. When they "were both seated again he resumed the 
conversation. 

*^My good friend Molo, this is folly or madness. An union 
BO oil-assorted, and between persons who are unacquainted 
with each other, could never be happy. Should 1 force the 
lady Bianca to give her hand, I cannot compel her heart to go 
with it. Will thy nephew take a bride on such conditions ? 

** l*f he refuse t«do so, then «haU the lady be released and 
^our lordship acquitted of your obligation.*' 

Meantime, to avoid such an alternative, whereby he may 
loss both money and bride, ! have a proposal to make.*' 

.‘‘If it so please your lordship to state it, I shall attend/* 

“ My palazzo is, as 1 told thee, redeemed from the Jew. I 
will now pledge it to thee for the repayment of thy loan at 
such reasonable time as thou shalt name, provided thou wilt 
deliver me up the bond/* 

“What interest do you propose to give, should I be minded 
to let the money stand out, signore ? The laws of Florence 
and of Ybnice allow us to take as high as twenty-fLve per 
cent/* 

The count groaned. 

“ Well, I shall not chaffer with thee on that point, if thou 
wilt give me a year for repajment ” • 

“•Count Polani, we Molos have ever made it our rule to 
lend our moneys at reasonable interest \ therefore we never 
take more tlian that which thou hast already stipulated to pay." 

“ Ah \ thou art a just man," interrupted the count, brighten- 
ing up hopefully. 

* “ I do humbly aiiirm tliat I am a just man, sir count— one 
who ever performs his own obligations and expects others to do 
the same. I have made my contract with your lordship, and 


shall abide by it. Were you to offer cent pet ^ent/at the 
end of another year, I would refuse it. We shall weitf. my 
nephew and 'fyon you at the palazzo, according to the 
dition of the obligation. You will doubtlesj^ be thcnt'^ond 
there prepared to fuldl either alternative of the condition/* 
Tlie count arose once more, but his face was now deadly 
pale, and his lip quivered with suppressed, emotion^ At 
length he spoke slowly and almost calmly : 

“ Thy money thou shalt have upon that day, if by any 
human means I can procuie it— 4f not, by the blessed Saix^t 
Theodore, I swear thy nephew sh?dl not marry the maid' 
without her free consent. Sooner would X see her a qoipse at 
ln;ffeot. Now bide thy time, and do thy worst.** 

The count drew his cloak closely round his breast, and 
passed with a hurried step out of the room of the goldsmith. 

“ Ah, che soiio colleriohi questi nobili !** said old MoLp when 
he found himself alone, “ there is no getting them to listen to 
reason ; as to expect theiq to talk rat ionally upon money matters, 
that's quite too much. Yet will I not, for all the threats of 
this proud noble, forego my cherished hopes Jor the aggran- 
disement of our house. Why should not the Moli climb os 
higli as the Medici ? If thh count shSll be able to repay the 
loan, well — if not, then I am justified in requiring him to 
fulfil his contract. 'My brother, Jacobo, is well pleased with 
the prospect of this alliance ; and^as to Girolamo, if he be not 
as blind as an owl at noon-day, and a fool into the bargain, he 
will account himself the luckiest youth in Italy ; besides, he 
is too well-nurtured a lad to gainsay his father. J wish ^ he 
were arrived, as the time is drawing nigh ; by my advices he 
should be here before the week is out.** 

The pale face cf his ^ndson at the door broke upon the 
old banker’s meditations, and summoned him to attend to the 
duties of his calling outside. In another minute he was 
engrossed in the agreeable occupation of giving specie for a 
bill of one of his correspondents, a certain wealthy goldsmith 
of Madrid, and deducting a very satis^ctory discount in the 
process of transmuting paper into gold. 
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Tab cathedral of Chartres ia known, one of the 
most magnificent in all and is rendered conspicuous, 

both far and near, by its two $ires, which, though jinequal' in 
height, tower in graceful symmetry high aboye the hill on 
which the city of Chartres ht built. * 

Ti^r© is a great deal of perplexity with respect to the date 
assigned to. the construction of the various parts of ^thia 
, cathedM^ for it is evident that it was not all built at the same 
epoch. The crypt, which 'rpns beneath the entire length of 
the aisles of the choir, appears, however, to be the only remain- 
ing porth!^n of the edifice which wm built by Bishop Tulbert, 
in ] 02!>. Owing .to the great re|^utation this good man had 
acquired both in France and in the rest of Europe, *he was 
enabled to carry out his design in a manner hitherto unknown 
in his country. Canute,' King of England, and Bichard, Duke 
of Kormandy, were among the princes who assisted him with 
their contributions. It is, therefore, much to be regretted 
that we have but, so small a part of the primitive building 
left; for, as Cassiodorus says, moreH J[ahriv<B ioQuuntwr, Some- 
thing more was added to it by Thierri or Theoderlc; but 
the northern part was afterwards Aected in 1060, at the 
expense of Jean Cormier, a native of C*hartrc8, and physician 
to the king. The cathedral, as it exists at present, was not 
dedicated till 1260, and the greater part of it may safely be 
said to have been erected in the thirteenth century. The 
western front was, however,’ finished in 114o, >vitli the excep- 
tion of Ihd elegant spire, erected ixi 15H, by Louis XII. 
and Jean Texicr, an arohitect of the Beauce ; tliis spire is 304 
feet high, and the workmanship of the upper part of it is 
most beautifully light and most elegantly executed. In the 
western fa(;ade, which is very simplo in its style, there is a 
triple portal of painted arches, the centre one of which is 
Bup])orted and Hanked by statdbs of royal saints. These 
figures, which are attenuated and enveloped in foWal drapery, 
are very, characteristic of the Byzantine style of sculpture of 
the twelfth century. Over 'the door, is the image of Christ, 
surrounded by the symbols of the four Evangelists, as spoken 
of in the vision of Ezekiel. Below, arc the fourteen prophets 
in a row', and in the arches above are seen the twenty-four 
Elders, playing on musical instiumcnts belonging to the 
middle ages. The sculptures of the portal on the right relate 
to the life of the Virgin Mary, while those on the left ymrtal 
^epre^ent Christ, surrounded by angels, w’ith the signs of 
the zodiac, and the agricultural labours of the twelve 
months. 

Handsome as these portals are, the two entrances on the 
northern and southern sides are much finer ; they consist of 
triple projecting Ootliic porticoes resting on piers, or bundles 
of pillars, with side openings^ between them. The majestic 
statues which fill the sides and vaults arc executed in a 
superior style of art, and date from a more recent period than 
.those of the western facade. 

The interior of the cathedral is very vaat, being 422 feet in 
length, while its height from the ground to the apex of the 
roof is 112 feet. The style of the w'hole of the nave and 
f;hoir in that of vigorous and early Gothic. In the centre 
of the former, there is a sort of labyrinth of intricate circles 
marked out in coloured stone on the pavement ; its various 
windings form a length of 1,.120 feet, and it was probably 
used, at one time, for the performance of penitential exercises ; 
those doing penance being compelled to follow its every turn, 
jljnd to stop to pray at certain stations. The cathedral is very 
itidx in painted glass, and contains more than 130 windows 
coinplotfly filled with it, wlule tliere are but very few which 
are quite destitute of this kind of ornament. Most of those 
windows date from thb thirteenth century, and some of the 
glass is half, an inch thick. The three ro$t. windows at the 
end of the ’nave and transepts are noted'Ibr their sise, being 
thirty or itoty feet in diameter, while thohr complicated 
tmgry is liruly aatonishing, though, perhaps, somewhat 


But it yet remains for us t6«8poak of the most remarkable 
part of this splendid cathedral. Wo mean the sorefen of the 
choir, which forms one* of the wonders of French art, and- 
which was begun in 1514, after the designs of Jean Tekier* 
The choir itself has a double aisle, and a semicircular eild ; 
in the inside there are eight marble bas-reliefs, repr^enting 
scriptural subjects, of rather indilG^rcnt design and e;^^tiop ; 
while behind thS altar is a large marble piece of scutp^re, in 
the taste of Louis XIIL, and which is not at aU in with 

the character of the edific!fe. The outside of the sc^fiwis ono 
entire mass of magnificent sculptures. The groups, bit J^ures 
which form its principal feature were executed for^tho niost 
part by Michel Boudin, a clever sculptor of Orleans, about 
the year IGll ; they were added to, about 1681, by Dieu and 
Legros, a sculptor of Chartres y and were completed, .from 
1700 to 1706, by less celebrated artists. 

In his “ History of the .^ugust and Venerable Church of 
Chartres,’* the good and veracious Sablon speaks m the fol- 
lowing terms of this chef-d*asuvre of arohitecturO and of 
sculpture : — ** The screen of the choir is made up of very white 
and highly polished sculptured stone, of the most exquisite 
workmanship and is enriched with images, hieroglyphics, 
and other rare devices. On this screen ore well-executed 
sculptures, representing the different scenes in the life of our 
Lady, and the mysteries of our redemption. Around the 
choir, are twenty-three niches, filled with figures which are 
nearly as large as life, and which have been eyecuted by the 
most clever sculptors of past ^ines; bjut those execute^ by 
Boudin far surpass all the others. 

•• In 1681, Monsieur Dieu placed in one of the thirte^ niches 
which were yet to be completed, four figures of his own execu- 
tion, and which represented the woman taken ^ adultery, our 
Saviour and two Jews, one of whom isJookmg attentiWly at 
what our Saviour is writing, while the other ^ runnb^ away ; 
these figures are very natural and expressive of the subjects 
they ivptesent. On this day, Saturday^ JTiuie ^tb, which is 
the eve of Pentecost, 1633, Monsieur Legros, another &mous 
sculptor, has placed in the next niche four fine figures xepre- 
• senting the miracle worked by our Savio^ on ^ person of 
the man who had been blind from his bfirtli ; these figures are 
.admirably executed, fbr it appears as if youreuUy saw^done 
the action which is represented there ; the bliii^ man in a 
most natural position, and tlie image of Jesus Chrisb is exe- 
cuted in a manner well suited to represent the action he is 
performing ; the two other figures are attentively looking on, 
and their suspense is plainly apparent in their countenances. 
There are at present but eleven niches, with their orpaments, 
to finish, and fill with figures representing our most tacred 
mysteries. The members of the chapper arc too zealoua in the 
cause of God, and too desirous to Embellish their church, 
to leave this part of it incomplete, which, when finished will 
be a wonder of Christianity, and will instruct the ignosrant as 
much as tho most evangelical preaolilers can.” / 

Tlie wish of the old historian was satisfied, Tke has 

long been completed, and it has luckily suS^xed Hardly any 
injuries either from time or man. On it, there are. fi»fty-one 
groups of figures. ' ’ 

The pilasters which separate these groups one from imotheXj 
as well as the walls which serve as their base, and which 
form the screen, are ornamented with arabesques, niches,. 
Gothic canopies, sculptured columns, statues, and medallions. 
The whole is surmounted by a trellis of open pyta^da and 
tracery, of such exquisites and delicate workmanship tlmt it 
has been' compared to goldsmiths’ filigree- work, or poijit-lace 
in stone. The rare beauty of tins piece of art would alone 
suffice to give celebriiy to a cathedral which is. also famous 
for so many other chefs-d^ ujuvre. 

It was in the chpir of this ca^iedral that .Henry IV., of 
England,, was crowi3d m 1^^, w^re coronations 

genersBy took place, bei|^ : Sh pMession of the 
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THE TULV&TRAim UABAZBXE OF A|tT. 


; V fEEBS AND M.P/S; 

< , ■ LOBDS AND. COMMONS. 

PARMAMBNTAHY FOllMfl. 

* Tki 8 oldest parliaments were the shortest. EdwStd III. 
\ auinmonod three or four in a year. Under William and the 
<ll^t Georges, the houses generally met in October or November, 

, and vrere prorogued in April. Important debates usually 
lasted from mie or two in the afternoon to sii or Joven in the 
.evening. The following summary, taken from Mr. Townsend, 
of what parliament has done in the making of laws, proves 
that it proceeded with more than geometrical progression. 
The parliament of King "William passed public^ and 'Klfr 
private acts; of Queen Anne, 338 public, and 605 private; 
of George I., 377 iJublic, and ’.331 private; of George II., 1,447 
public^ and 1,244 private; of George III,, 0,980 puA)lic, and 
5,257 private. An appalling array of figures for the nerves of 
the stoutest sitter. Members’ hard work comnier^ced with 
the American war, and Gibbon gives a glimpse of the fatigue. 

1 am on the OrenviUian Committee of Dowiiton. W e always 
ait from ten till three, after which I went into the house that 
. day and sat till three in the morning.” A recjkoning has been 
made of the work done by a late House of Commons, It 
appears that in one session the house sat 123 nights, between 
■ 2nd February and 17th August ; and about 2,000 hours were 
devoted to public duty. With strict propriety of speech may 
this amount of labour be termed immense. General Gascoyne, 
one of the members for Liverpool, in proof of hard service, 
stated thkt he had carried two hundred bills connected with 
that town alone. Another writer remarks i “In the seven 
sessions between 1822 and 1828 inclusive, "2,100 acts of par- 
liament received the royal assent. The king sends these 
measures into the world in bevies of eighty and even a hundred 
. at a time. The number of public petitions printed has ave- 
raged 1,400 in the session. There are piles upon piles of 
reports.*' Early sittings were the f^hion at one time. The 
Long Parliament resolved, “ That W'hosoever shall not be here 
at prayers every morning at eight o'clock, shall .pay one 
shilling to the poor,*' As twelve wjis the dinner-hour, busi- 
ness was soon concluded. Under the Restoration the hours , 
gradually lengthened. In his usual lively manner, Steele 
complained of th.is “ At present,” hc*wri1os, “ the courts ot 
’ jnatice are scarce opened in Westminster Hall when William 
Rufus used to go to dinner in it. All business is driven 
forward. The landmarks of our fathers, if I may so call them, - 
are removed and planted further up into the clay ; insomucli 
that I am afraid our clergy will be obliged, if they expect full 
congregations, not to look any more upon ten o’clock in the 
modming as a canonical hour. In my memory, the dinner has 
crept by degrees from twelve o’clock to three, and where it 
will fix nobody knows.” The division on the address in 1783 
did not take place till half-past seven, a.m. In che same year, 
the motion for the Speaker leaving the chair J on Fox’s Indian 
Bill, was put to the vote at half-past four in the morning. 
XHiring the Westminster scrutiny, the liouse sometimes sat 
till six. This bad custom recciv<‘d a check at the passing of 
the I^orm Bill, but it is promising once mr)rc to resume its 
wonted power. This last session has been a great sinner in 
this respect. The adjournment of -the Ixouse on Saturday 
dates from the time of Sir R, Walpole* udm generally sot 
, apart that day to the sports of tlie field. 

Sir R. H, Inglis calculated the speaking members at fotir 
hundred. This calculation is pretty correct. Of the Irish, 
Iwe may estimate all as speakers# Yet Hamilton made but 
; <me apeech ; and Hare, who was to have .surpassed Fox, never 
ifpdke at all. “Isaac Hawkins Brown^,” said I>r* Johnson, 

. the first wits of tliis country, got into parliament and 

opened his mouth.” In spite of a,xe8oii^tion to the con- 
the historian of theJ^Decline and Fall oFthe Roman 
*' did the same. Yet some dull dogs have the capacity 
‘i^ptosihg fbr hows. , 

;In past times, dhe of , the|(reatest of thhf^ of the 


name of Bartley* It is recorded of this worthy, that Mr,^ 
Jenkinson left the house as he rose to Speak, rode to FTimbiei 
don, dined, rodehack, and found the unconscionable talkerstill 
prosing on to an “ audience fit though few.” The provision 
that members should be of ago was much broken through at 
one time. The property qualification was passed in the reign 
of <lueen Ajme ; yet from that qualification the sons of peers, 
members for* the universities, and Scottish members, are 
exempted. ' ^ 

The dress and deportment Of members have both graAally . 
improved. Swords are laid aside, and^ there is no longer ahy 
danger, us in Sir Philip Warwick’s time, of the house being 
the scene of murder. Boots, at one time considered not 
quite the thing, are, however, now admitted with impu- 
nity. The first Mr. J*itt Was always in full dress. Modern 
etiquette is less strict and annoying. Still, however, on the 
first day of the session, the four members for tlie City of 
London t.ake . their .seats on the treasury bench 4n all the 
gorgeousness of scarlet rubes and chains ; and the mover aftd 
seconder of the address arc still bound to appear in court dress 
or in uniform. The house no longer hisses, and since the 
house resolved, in 1603, that no tobacco be taken by 'any 
member in tlie gallery, nor at the table sitting at committees, 
members may complaflt of dust, but not of the fumoS of 
meerschaum or cigar. Outside the house, in the lobbies, or 
the smoking room, members may smoko as they please — and 
not unfrcquently, especially late in the evening, they may be 
mot redolent net merely with the ‘scent of tobacco, but with * 
the fumes of substances still more potent and popular. ■ * 

The house has not alvvay.s behaved well to litefary M.P.’s.' 
It treated poor Ste(;le vd-Jr badly : it. would not allow him to 
be heard. “ lie thinks he can speak because he can write,” 
mui mured one country squire to another. “ We’ll teach him 
bettor than that.” The house is not guilty of such Boeotian 
rudeness now. It treats men of literature with deserved 
respect. 

The old forimdity of dress gt times created no .Hmall amuse- 
ment. Wruxall, in his memoirs, tells us, “ never was a more 
total change of costume beheld than the House of Commons 
presented to the eye wdien that assembly met after the Easter 
recess.” The treasury bench, as well, as the places behind it, 
had l)ecn for so many years occupied by Lord North jmd his 
friends, that it became diihcult to recognise them again, dis- 
persed over the opposition in great coats, frocks, and boots. 
Mr. Ellis appeared, for the first time in his life, in an undress. 
The ministers who succeeded excited still more astonishment, 
hiiving throvm off their blue and buff uniforms, now in full 
fJre.*ts, with swords, lace, and hair powder. Even some degree , 
of ridicule attached to this extraordinary and sudden meta- 
morphosi.*. Just at this time it happened that Lord Nugent's 
house, in Great (ieorge-strect, having been broken into, a 
variety of articles ^vos stolen ;y amongst others a* pair of laced 
rufllcas. He caused full particulars of the eft€*cts stolen tot>e 
advertised in some of the daily papers. Coming down to the 
Houi|e of Commons immediately after the recess, a gentleman, 
who sat next his lordship, accidentally asked him if he had 
made any discovery of the articles recently lost. “ I can’t say 
■that 1 have,” replied his lordship^ “ but I shrewdly suspect 
that 1 have seen some of my laced ruffles on th<i hands of the 
gentlemen who now occupy the treasury bench,” This reply, 
tim effect of which was infinitely increased by the presence of 
Pox and Burke in their court dresses, obtained general circu- 
lation and created .no little laughter. If manners make the 
man, dress hiia something to do witli his opinions. In rfhr 
own time Young England and white waistcoats were syntmir- 
mous. At one tirhe, to be an M.P. was the sure sign of being 
the owner of a shocking bad hat.' Tlie working in the 
house , are , generally plainly dressed, with the rxeepridn of 
Disra^i, who loves to shine in dress as well as in debate*. 

are sald^ to attend the house in morSIhg 
cos^^e and then hastening to a dinner paiiy dr' a 

a cab m they go ^ong. It is said, tlmt ori 
OjCtaSidhi/t ,^b contaming an M,F. thus engaged 
' edippl^y ^ 



wt® w AfiAjSiitfi dt art. 


r««i4t, ww '8 dutretfing dtiplAj, iaore easily imfi^ned than 
desisribed* 

• l»AELUMBNTAliy «CENE»— TITB lOHDS, 

, Awdciatioiis |[Ood and bad— ^tragic or the reverae-^of ehame 
or giory—elustor rouhdithe aenate of our land. For instance, 
you enter the House of Lords. Everywhere arouilfli you are 
historic names. The only modern thing is yourself end the 
chamber in which you sit. The men who came over with 
William — who dictated Magna Charta^ to*the pusillanimous 
aiid craven-hearted John— who fought with the Black Paince 
^ at Cressy, or with Henry at Agincourt— wh<> shared with tho 
English Bluebeard in the spoils of the llomish Church — are 
here in the persons of their sons. Others also are here, whose 
history has less in it of honour, and more of , shame. You 
hear names that take you back to that dark period in our 
history when Charles II. wielded the English sc*eptre — 
when vice was no barrier to. the palace— when England’s 
XUinces stooped to pocket the pay of Franco, and when 
England was a scorn and a bywortl amongst the nations of the 
earth. The bastards of such kings— these are brought back 
to your memories as you sec tlieir coroneted children taking 
tlieir place in an assembly that should be an assembly of what 
is greatest and best in our midst. But tho shame has betm 
done, ancT a race born in dishonour has a career of honour 
open to it as wxdl as^ others. Yet the Upper House offers but 
few incentives' to such a course. The business of the nation 
is done elsew'hcre. The responsible minister, from the time 
of Sir liobert Walpole, Jjas sat in another house, AVith the 
exception of Shaftesbury, and St. John, and Chatham, no 
memories of power, and genius, and patriotism .speak to us 
from these walls. Many an illustrious career has been buried- 
in a peerage. Thus was it with Pulteney, with Walpole in 
the past ; and thus is it with Brougham at the present time. 
*Greut orators come to the Upper Ilouse when their work has 
boon don^. They go 'there for repose, not for action. In the 
Lords, the barometer points to calm, not storm. 

Qn going back to the infancy of parliament, we find much 
that seems to u» incongruous and out of place now. Under 
the date of HIT 7, for instance, yfe read in the rariiainentary 
History'* as follows “Now that Edward III. being too old 
a»<h infirm to meet hiS parliament, a commission was granted 
to Richard, Fiincc of AValcs, to hold it in bis stead. At the 
day of their meeting in the painted chamber, the young prince, 
then about ten years of age, sitting in the king’s own seat, 
Dr. Houghton, .Lorcl Chancellor and Bishop of St. David’s, 
made a speech in the nature of a sermon, from the text, * Ye 
sufl’er fools gladly, seeing tliat you yourselves arc w'ise.* The 
reverend divine argued that God loved tho king and the king- 
dom: the king, gvos and because the 

Fsulmiat said, fh or tua ttfcttf vitis ahnnd^tma in htenhus ; thence 
he ’Showed no Christian prince could be so happy. That God 
loved the realm, ho proved from tho roeovery of so renowned 
a prince ; the said recovery happening in the fifteenth year of 
his reign, the year of jubilee, the year of joy for his -saiJ 
recovery. Then arguing tliat, tliough the head be sound, if 
some particular mein^ber be diseased, the benefit thut other- 


wise would result Oould not possibly, accrue ; so he inferred 
that the king being now the sound head, *and willing to sho^ 
grace and favour to his subjects, they ought to qudify them* 
selves aright by^ approving their loyalty sound and uncor- 
ru^ted. Having thus enforced the duty of finely giving, and 
quoting St. Paul for that purpose, the courtly divine addressed 
himself more particularly to tho XiOrds. They, he was sura, 
should rest happy in the belief that the good king loved tftem 
dearly, since he had, upon their request, advanced the itod 
Richard, there present, to be Prince of Wales. Theii he pro- 
ceeded to show what cause they had to cherish the said prihoCy 
by offering unto him, as the wise men did to Christ, aU hoftout, by 
presenting him gold in token of riches and renown, and myrrh 
in token of his honourable sceptre, since even the pagans were 
used to strew abroad money at tlw; approach of their princes. 
He insisted that * the said prince lihould, without all rancour, 
be embraced with their hands and hearts, even as Simeon had 
embraced Christ, because their eyes had now seen that which 
their hearts liad much longed for ; that they ought to obey 
him as the vicar and legate of Ood, that they might see the ^ 
true peace of Israel.^ *’ Of course, the end of all this was 
a subsidy. Modern readers, however, will think it a round- 
about way of getting one. 

In the Lords’ journals, under the date of June 1, 1610, we ^ve 
an account of the singular creation of Henry, Prince of Wal(Si, 
by his father, James I. We read : - “ I'his day the chamber, 
commonly culled Whitehall, or the Court of Request, was very 
richly hung from tlic upper end more than half down towards 
the lower end, 'where there was set up a strong bur of timber 
thwart the room. In the highest part of the room was placed 
for hj^ Majesty a sumptuous blotU of estate, and of either 
side scaifolds for ambassadors of foreign countries. On each 
side against the walls were erected seats, one above another, 
for strangers and noble personages, with the Ijord Mayor antt 
his brethren in tlie midst. Upon forms and woolsacks did sit 
all the lords of the parliamsnt, and the judges in their robes* 
and likewise the olllcer^ and attendants, as in the days of the 
sitting of parliament, llelow the bar was placed the Speaker’s 
chair, forms on the ground, and scats on each side one above 
another, lit and convenient to receive the Whole House of 
Commons. His Majesty being come, the Prince, his highness, 
honourably attended by divers no^len^en, the Knights of the 
Bath, Ofiicers-at-arms, and his own servants, entered in at the 
nether end of tho house, and was with great state and 
solemnity brought up to the tbot-path before the king, where 
kneeling at the first, and then standing, his highness w'ss with 
all reverence created Prince of AVales and Earl of Chester, 
and a patent thereof first read by the Lord Treasurer, prin- 
cipal secretary of his Majesty, and afterwards delivered to 
him ; which dono, and all ceremonies finished which thereifhto 
appertain, the prince, his highness, in great state and magni- 
ficence, some little time after the king’s majesty, depai'ted tho 
court at WhitohaJl,” Alas for human pomp and prince ! A 
few' years, and that prince himself departed to another and 
more solemn court summoned by a torriblo and irresistible 
power. 


THE. WAR.RIOR’8 FAREWELL. 


Tttf depicted iii the ; ^bjoiaed cngiaving is one of 

..tii niffllt feting ^t.occtt* in life; Henco it i» not surpris- 
that hae awiled hitnaclf of it. Every reader of hie 

laid, ■which toUa " the wondrous tale of IVoy 
iSiyti^*!^lihether in the (wiginal Greek or in the English 
l*ope.or Cowpet— MMSt hsve been struck 
& i hf ' ^Oiwlav ^aty of that episode in tlie sixth book, 
i ^ pi*t»ng of Hector front his wife Andro- 

Ak^anax, just before his fatal 
feiiii&Aclillliisi 'JteiWets with thm at the Scscra 
“^,*®itii?t^H»,tskes:^laoei fromPope^s 

i'%1. to 41^. o few line* ■ 


“ Silent the warrior smil'd, and pleas'd resign’d 
To tender passions all his mighty mind : 

His beauteous princess cas"t a mournful look, 

Hung on his hand, and then dejected spoke : 

Her bosom labour'd with a boding sigh, 

And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. . 

* Too daring prince ! Ah, wliither dost thouvrun ? 
Ah, too forgctfiil of thy wife and sou ! 

And ^ink’it thou aot*hotr wretched we shall bo, 

A wid^>VItahplpio»« otph*rith^! - 1 

sure such courage jtengtk.of Ufa denies ; 

AM virtue's socrificCe* “ 
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THE ILLUSTRATED MAOAJZMfiS OF ART. 


appeal Hector repliee, by pleading the necessity of 
diOlhiKdihg his country and his honour ; then^ after alluding, 
iirUh aaigh, to the destined fall of Troy, he exclaims, — 

* And yet no dire prcsagti so wounds my mind, 

My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, ' 

Not Priam’s hoary hairs defiled with gore, 

Not all my brothers gasping on tho shore : 

^ ' As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; * 

/ I ^ce thee trembling, weeping, captive led !* 

• * « • « « 

Thus having spoke, th’ illustrious chief of Troy 
^ Stretch’d his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 


The babe clung eifying to httnurie's breast, 
Sear’d at the dasaling helm, and aoddii^t ^rest 
With se^et pleasure each fond pamt sinirdk 
And Hector hasted to relievo his child ; 

The glittering terrors from, his brows unbound, 


And placed ther beaming helmH on the gmmid.” . 


Our own Shakspeare haa handled this subject irith equal 
felicity in the scene of the first. part of Henry IV., between 
Percy Hotspur his wife, on the eve of the battle of 
Sh^wsbury, It is this scene that the painting of which wo 
give an engraving more appropriately illustrates— at leasts so 
far as the armour of the warrior is concerned. 



TUa WaEUIOR'S PAXtBWEl^L. 


THE KALMUCKS. 

Thksb people* have not a shadow of their original indepen^ 
dence ; ti.ey belong to Russia, are ruled by Russian law, and 
governed by Russian' superintendents. Tho authority (if St, 

Petersburg is felt* in their encampments, and this nomad 
piDoplo, tlicse children of the .yvildernew, hiyre learn^ submik- 
t^lon to the Csar. Perhaps they have JOTeronce' for the Cossack 
bayonets, which, according to GeherjsV ^VeljalninOff| would 
uphold the heavens if they dared to fall. ^ 

Tbp, territory of tjie Kalmucks is not gi^at, audstretch'oajout 
on^^t^e kft bank of the Volga. It is bounded «m the nonh 
.an^^^e'east by this river, to the, west 


the south by Kouma. The principal occupation of people 
is that of cattle, and Ealmuck horses^ camels^ .Wlbcks, md ' 
sheep, are highly prised in the sumuncling dlstnc^,, . , ^ 
nation i^. Chided into throe classes^obies, peiua^, 
ipid priests. The eeclesiasUos belong to nrither^he jiigUer 
thp lower order, but ^ ^ 

jdl. Their reUi^on is a aperies ot Buddi^ 

‘ 'ft in bud grei^ govern)^ a auteierie 




I'flw att'thlnlpii, who . 


Miiit be wcffih^ped* Tbe otdm of oeoon^arf diyiaities 
gofidridfy tejixeeei^ the figurea of females, and are 
auppoe^ to hate pareeUed oat the univeme emoiig themselves 
ai^ ea^ to rule over hia allotted portion. The priests are 
dMdedinto^ar classes; the Backhaus, or high/ priests; the 
Ghelnogs, or ordinary priests ; the Guetzuls, or deacons ; and 
the Haodchis, ermusicians ; the grand Lama of Thibet is the 
* head of their choreh. When a Kalmuck worships, he sings a 
ipeeies of sacred song, a low monotonous repetition, turning 
at the same time a kind of drum or cylinder, covered with 
shyiligs from their sacred books, and to which cylinder a long 
cord is attached ; this praying and ^turning, much the same by 
the tray as counting one's beads, is called by travellers yn^id- 
praycrjs, and the mechanical contrivance for ascertaining 
the number of supplications offered, a jj^rayer-^mill. 

The fmnim of the Kalmuck is not over delicate, aild not^ 
remarkable for its power of tempting a listless appetite ; it 


MAOAJJINJS OJP KSSti 

marrfage Mospt vamg thair owa people Tl»«» i« a^e to 
which thii dattoolUon i» w charaetcriwd m muu^ tto 
gols. If the cotoiix »e aet .peide, the Mongol hw. «• UtUo 
reeemblance to other people m a negro has to en JfiuropeMt 
Thie peculiar eonlbrnihtion ie dtottoguiaUed p«rtic«larl7 m the 
ahape of the ahull of the Kalmucks ; but the Mongols and 
the Bouructs have ao gteatm reacmblance to them both to 
their physiognomy, their manners, and moral economy, ttot 
whatever is related of one of these nations will apply ss weil, 
to the others. The Kalmucks are generally of a moderate 
height. We Bnd them ’rather small than large. They are 
well made, and seldom deformed. The’y entirely abandon 
their children- to nature; hence they are all healthy, and have 
their bodies well proportioned. 'Wicy are generally slCndes 
and dcUcate in their limbs and figure. I never saw a single 
tnau amongst them who was very fat.” 

The characteristic traits in all the countenances of the Kal- 



KALHUjCK-S AT PBAYBRs 


chieffy consists of roasted horse-flesh, a preparation 
mUk, and tea; . not such tea, however, as that to which vffe 
are accustomed, being a hasty mixture of salt, milk, chopped 
tea leaves, and boiling water ; the whole of a reddish-ycUowy 
colcmr, and which commonly closes the repast. Their favourite 

beverage Is brandy and warm milk. 

'Tb^#ellings of 'the Kalmucts arc tbe same at the present 
tliale as they were iii the days of Herodotus. They are 

t^edby the people and are surmo'.mt€d 

roofs, pierced at the centre for the escape of the 
tw caflflaeU suffice for the uanspprt of a tent large 
jtor tjife luseommodarion of a w^iole famUy, with the 
^wSole eff! tiifii Ibriiitvore, arms, provisions, kitchen utensils, sto* 
dP fdt, g»ay and wtoto, U the prtoelphl 

by , the .traits or- 


llbiatiie imtidna, vio rarely contract 


mucks are, eyes of which the great angle, placed obliquely and 
downwards towards the nose, is but little open and fleshy ; 
eyebrows black, scanty, and forming a low arch ; 9 pwticulsr 
conformation of the nose, which is generally short, and 
"'flattened towards the forehead ; the head and face yery round. 
They have also the transparent cornea of the eye very hrwa ; 
lips thick and fleshy the §hin short; the teeth very whit^ 
they preserve them fine and sound until old ago* They 
have all enormous cars, rather detached from the h<m. 

From, the foregoing remarks, it might appear that aU the 
Kdmucks were hideous and deformed. We ses, on the con- 
trary, among the men, as well as the women, many round and 
V^pwt^fecM-fac^ that would fiad admirett la wy part 

of.Silmuck ttadUM in KiiMB*wa* totimatod 
by 6*8211; ^ut ’thSL-naridii morife *w^ly dispemcd 

cyeii'th^ Arabs' not Excepted. 
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, FItENCil NOTIONS OP ENGLISH POLITENESS, 

. S " *■ 

Tubkb is 8ciirct‘ly anything more amusing and instructive than 
to hear Mrhat foreigners have to say of us. Even their most 
outrageous blunders are Mell worth reading for the fun they 
ftfFord, while many a useful lesson may bo lewnt from their 
just criticisms. A specimen of this sort has lately appeared in 
-the shape of an article entitled “English Politeness,” in a 
contemporary Frei eh publication ; and as we think our 
* readers may lie glad lo know its contents, we will favour 
them with as faithful a translation al wc can. 

^ Our title (“ English Politeness”), says the writer, is not a 
mere epigram, but what it expresses really does exist. English 
politeness has even genuine and solid qualities, although it 
operates in a very limited circle, and its outward developments 
are by no means brilliant. To discover and appreciate it, one 
must study it closel)% and by the domestic hearth, so to apeak. 
Kence we find it is extolled by those who have been admitted 
into chise intimacy with English life, while its very existence 
is positively denied by foreigners wdio have only distant and 
temporary connexio^is with the English, such as are formed 
during a journey or a passing visit to the streets and monu- 
ments of London* 

The politeness of a Frenchman is universal. Everywhere 
and Vfith everybody it is smiling, active, and eager. A 
Frenchman is polite even to |)eople whom ho docs not know? 
and has never seen— whom he meets quite by accident, and, 
according to all appearance, will never meet again. He docs 
not wait to be asked one of those small oKcvs of kindness the 
mutual exchange of which gives such a charm to the relations 
of sOciU life. He anticipates desires, otfers his arm, and gives 
way to an old man, a woman, or a child. His tirst impulse is, 
to place himself at their disposal if he secs them in any didi- 
culty, without stopping to consider what is their rank, fortune, 
or nation, and witkout heeding the inconvenience to which he 
may subject himself. It is a natural benevolence, an in.stinct, 
that urges him on. His innate disposition so orders it. He 
pracftieos without effort, and almost without thinking of it — 
oven in matters apparently the most trivial- -the grand and 
noble maxim of Menander, as expressed by Terence : J/tmu 
stm, nihit himaut a me alievum puto, “ I am a man, and con- 
sider nothing that concerns humanity without fntorest to me.*' 
An Englishman, On the contrary— our remarks are, of 
course, Subject to numerous exceptions in both countries — 
does iiqt even appear to comprehend this incessant expansion 
of French iioliteness. Far from wishing to imitate it, he does 
not value it. To him it appears thoughtless, exaggerated, 
indiscreet. He looks upon it as a want of dignity and sllf- 
respect, to rush w^ith sudden ardour into the service of every- 
body without waiting to be asked. 

We remember having seen in h caricature, a gentleman 
eying, with a most impassive gir, a poor fellow who is drown- 
ing, and excusing himself for not rushing to his assistance by 
the reflecticm — “ I don’t know' him ; he has never been intro^ 
duml to roe.” This is rather too cruel a joke. An Englishman 
of the better sort will not hesitate to render valuable service 
in serious diihculties : he w'ill expose his life — and soinotimes, 
even his purse ' B ut 'in ordinary ciTUirtiftlances, it is vain to 
expect him to go a single wtep out of his way,*to give up an 
iUBh of h4,8eat, to stand on one side, to hold out his hand, or 
to make the slightest sacrifice of his'' ease or convenience in 
behalf of strangers, though they bo his awn countrymen. 

Every man for himself,” is his maxim in everything that 
dpcs not involve greater interests than those connected with 
common civility, complaisance, and agreeabloness j and the 
custom of his country justifies }>iin in not putting himself to 
the smallest inconvenience for anybody who has not been 
J/wf/odwm/ to him. 

.^Xo’be introduced ” is consequently an affair of iioaportance 
in Bijgland. It is a formality which ^ive8>& claim io regard,' 

; wml to ccTtuin ser' ifees. It is sulyeet to ^ules, 

Who are polite, after the .EiagUsh fashion, arc 
; not to tlolate ; and it must be admitti^, that of 
ate'mUy . , 


For instance, one ou^ht never. to introduce > 
another unexpectedly, Without being 'Mly assured tjiat -Ihe 
introduction will be agreeable to both parties. * Wo are 
particular about this in France, for the simple xeasdn that 
with us thjc c^emony of an introductioB involves ^ no ,obliga* 
tions. We need hardly take off our hat to a person who 
been introduced to us by naide- during a walk or at a 
party, and with whom we have merely exchanged civUitleis on • 
a single occasion. It is not so in England ; but one who has 
been introduced to you in a regular way would be justifled i|i 
feeling offended if you afterwards appeared to forget him, dr if 
you denied him one of those small services which are accorded 
to people of one’s acquaintance. But there must have be^n a 
regillar introduction. A conversation with a stranger in *a 
public place, or even in the house of a common friend, how- 
*ever lengthened, familiar, and cordial it may have been,' is 
never equivalent to a i)roper introduction. A gentleiwan . 
whom you should venture to accost simply l^cause he chatted 
with you for an hour yesterday ou board a steamer, or at a 
rcstauriint^ Would look at you with*an air of blank astonish- 
ment and indifference, and turn his back upon yout He does 
not know who you are ; “ yoH have not been hdroduced to him,”. 

It is very unusual, too, for an Englishman to speak to a 
stranger in a coffee-house, at the theatre, in the street, or even 
in a public vehicle. If you venture to make advances to him, 
he will in all probability display an offensive mistrust and 
suspicion. 

In France we conduct ourselve.s in the like circumstances 
altogether differently. We sincerely believe the majority of 
our fellow-mcn to be worthy of our sympathy and esteem. 
Wc have confidence in tlTem. It‘ is painful to us to exhibit 
coldness or suspicion. Dishonesty, want of pfinciple, motives 
of interest, ill-will, or treachery, never occur to our minds — or, 
at least, very rarely. Why should wo suspect their existence ? 
Why, out of an exaggerated respect for ourselves, or an offensive 
and unw^arrantable distrust, deprive ourseWes of that free and 
agreeable exchange of thoughts and feelings which excites 
reflection* extends -our knowledge, multiplies our points of 
observation, and establijjhes a communication between minds 
which are already too mucli^ -estranged from each other by 
insurmotmlablo obstacles ^ 

The foreigner who goes to England with a letter ad- 
dressed to the head of a family by a person fairly entitled 
to write it, is sure of a reception as kind and as warm 
as he would have a right to expect from one of his nearest 
relations ‘'or best friends. He is treated as a welcome guest, 
and all liis wishes are eagerly anticipated. He is waited upon 
the first tiling in the morning to make airangeipcnts for spend- 
ing the day; he is conducted and accompanied to all the 
places he Avishes to visit, without being allowed to bear any 
part of the expense ; for he is never permitted to open his . 
purse. In vain he entreats, in vain ho declines these kind 
attendonB ; his entertainers think nothing of them ; and it 
seems as |f, during his stay with tfiem, they liad desisted from 
all bi^iness or^otlier occupation of th^r own, in order to lay 
themspives out entirely for lus service. To do him horKur, 
they invite to their house all the i>€3^sons of distinction with 
whom they arc acquainted, and testify to him, by a thousand 
attentions, Utat he is really the hero of these entertainments. 

In this way the foreigner, whether he will or no, contr^ts 
obligations towards his llnglish host which it will be scarcely 
pQseiblu for him ever to discharge. In Paris there is no 
—unless he be quite at leiKure-—who can And time enough to 
accompany d forcighcr for several days, and be cteStv/kf ^t 
aU times, and in all the public promenades at that capitel* 
’’'Wo think we have done out duty to him when , We ha?j9 
received him at tubhi and .accompanied him to th;S 
th^v^h we have not repaid him a hundredth part, of his ; 

tions :u«, These hosj^itable customs of the English, 
have , withstood all the changes of ciyilisStion; iwfe 
of admiration ; it is not a superficial 
bompadied by genuine feeling; : and, we 
that hf this tessNset our neighbor have * 
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THE TIGER- AND THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


CowTBBTs bfttwoQit animalfl of different species are charac* 
t^ised at^ times by vci’y great ferocity, as in general they 
oii^nate in a desire, on one side at least, effect the utter 
destruction of tlie other, with a view to prO'‘urixig thus an 
ardete of food. When fSftght takes place between a boa and a 
tigei^, they are well matched, as they are about the two most 
ferocioujs animals in existence. If the lion, by his majesty 
and port, is entitled to be called the king of animals, the 
tiger is the ty^ic of the blood-thirsty and savage despot, the 
Nero and Caligula's of the earth 1 * 

*The animal at one time was little knovk'n ; but thanks to such 
institutions as the Zoological Society, it, as well as others less 
kifown in the animal tTeution, has become familiar, while 
its history has been diffused through many channels . 

The habitation of the tiger is Asia. There, in the forests, and 
, hills, and jungles yet unconquered by civilisation, it holds its 
court, and lords it over the lesser animals. It dwells, o, in 
the deserts w'hich separate China from Siberia, hi O .na, and 
says one writer, *‘it inhabits Mount Ararat, ain l v Hyrcania 
of old, faptiouM for its wdld beasts ; but tU:3 ur a.- bt numbers, 
the largest, and the most cruel, are mt*: wiib ju India and its 
islands. In Sumatra, the natives are so infatuated that they 
seldom kill them, having a notion tlia* they .arc animated by 
the souls of their ancestors. They are the scourge of the 
country^; they lark among the bjishes on the „ sides of rivers, 
ancT almost depopulate many places. They are insidious, blood- 
tliirsty, and malevolent, and seem to prefer preying on 
the human race." Morsden, in his valuable w^ork on Sumatra, 
tells us, that the number of people slain by these rapacious 
beasts is incredible, and that som<3 persons have been led to 
try a method of killing them. These traps are very inge* 
niouftly contrived. Sometimes they are in the nature of strong 
images, with falling doors, into which the beast is enticed by a 
g *at or dog, cuolo8(*d as \ bait. Sometimes they manage so 
that a large beam in made to fall into a groove across the 
tiger's back ; at other times it tis noosed about the loins w'ith 
strfiug ratans, or led to ascend a plnnk nearly balanced, 
wdiich turning when« it has passed the centre, lets the animal 
fall upon sharp stakes prepared below'. It is ot^r own 
domJliioris in India, however, that are the Jiead- quarters of 
this pastilent animal — there he hides in the jungle, there it is 
that ho comes darting forth upon the unwary traveller, with 
that wonderful and terrible bound, which is scarcely to be 
resisted, and deals that gripe which makes the buffalo <juail, 
and even alarms with parlic-t^or the huge elephant itself. Its 
swiftness is remarkable. In Singapore, a man is killed by a 
tiger every day, on an average, Pliny, who in many things was 
most observing and correct, anud<'s to this quality, w'hich has 
• been denied. Put modern travellers have proved the extreme 
correctness of Pliny's remark when he says, “animal tre- 
velocitatis, * — as they have till agreed to allow its great 
Velocity or spceib It will outstrip the swiftest horse in the 
chase, and can only bo captured by artifice, or by being 
surrounded. 

There has been great question as to w'hcther the tiger is or 
is hot brave, and anecdotes are rej^d on both sides of the 
qhbAtion with great zest. Tb« summing up of all evidence 
seems to convey an impression that, under many circumstances, 
the tiger is hardy in the extrem-.j while some creatures of the 
hind are timid and irresolute. That some of them have dogged 
' iM^uraffe^ there cmi be no doubt. Father Toehard's description 
'"'pf a combat between a tiger and two elephants, at Siam, is 
I’i^ljjfltasndous. He says* two elbphatits were introduced, 
Houds luid trunks defond^jJ by a shield. The tiger 
tied, howev®, with cords, and thus 
had beat the breath out of him with 
Then he. was let loosev' Hp he flew, with his 

nt the trunk of 


the animai which was nearest. The elephant was ready, met 
him on his tusks, ^and dashed him back. This could qnjijf 
cheek the tiger, because it disabled him, and the eleplnini^, 
continued his combat for some time with three fresh tigers. 

It if* tlie tigress that is brave indeed wh^n her young are iti 
danger. In India, a captain had two tiger cubs , brought to 
him, whicdi he put in a stable. They had been stolen in their 
mojiher's abKcnce. When night came on, her furious cries 
wore heard without, and so desperate were the efforts of the 
furious tigress to cuter the house, that the alarmed inhabitants 
gave up the cubs in the utmost terror. ' 

Ten rupees were.once the reward for cai>turing a tiger in the 
territories of the Kast India tJompany, though, so terrible are 
its depredations, that no mercenary incentive seems wanting 
to tempt men to its chaso and destruction. Animals are not 
its only prey . man is not safe, and childrcn^aore but morsels 
in its^evouring maw. 

The llengal tiger is easily distinguished from all other 
species by his transverse dark stsipes. lie is thinner arid 
lighter than the lion; the upper part of the body is yellow,, 
the under part white ; the W'holc internal face of lift ears, 
and a spot on the external surface round and over the eyes, 
the end of the muzzle, cheeks^ throat, neck, cliest, belly, and 
internal sides of tlie limbs, arc white ; and the tail is annulated 
with blatik on a whitish-yellow ground. "The pupils of the 
eye are gemorally said to be round. 

Tigers have been sometimes tamed to a wonderful degree, and 
in Madras people sometimqs take round a tiger for exhibitioU;, 
which is occasionally supplied with a sheep or other animal to 
display its strength upon. All its v\/ild. ferocity is thus showUt 
its leaping power, its savage way of eating; and yet to its 
keeper it is tame and gentle. Still, though in the museum of 
Paris and elsewhere wx* have known tigers as tam<» as dogs, 
they should n«»ver be wi-olly trusted. The smell an<jl sight of 
blood vviU generally arouse all their worst and most terrible 
instincts. 

The very young tiger is about the size of a kitten tlircc 
months old, which it very mudh resembles. But it poon 
grow'S and b('ComcH us dangerous as # is at ffrst harmless 
and weak. 

A tiger hunt is one of the most exciting scones that can be 
imagined. Captain Mundy describes one with gr(Jat effect. 
He says ; ** On clearing the wood, w'c entered an open spa.o 
of marshy grass, not three feet high ; a large herd of cattle 
were feeding there, and the Imrdsraan w'as singmg under a 
bush, when, just as. tlie former began to move beiore. us, up 
sprang the very tiger to whom our visit was Intended, and 
cantered off across a bare iilaiii. Tie took to the open country 
in a' style that w'ould have more become a fox than a tiger, 
who is expected -by his pursuers to light and not to run ; and 
as he was flushed on the flank of the line, only one bullet was 
fired at him ere he cleared the thick grass. He was unhurt ; 
and we pursued him at full speed. As soon as ho felt himself 
wounded, the tiger crept into a close thicket oi* trees and 
bushes, and" crouched. My mahout '.had just before, in the 
heat of the chase, dropped his ankor or goad, whiclil had 
refused to allow him to recover, and the elephant being noto- 
riously savage, and further irritated by the goading ho had 
undergone, became consequently unmanageable ; he appecifed 
to see the tiger as* soon as myself, and I had only time tOvi^; 
one shot, when he suddenly ruslied ^with the greatest 
into the thicket, and falling upon his knees, nailed the t%er 
with his trunk to the ground." The sportsmen afterivards 
killed' him. » , ' 

The tiger, Uko the lion, belongs to the*g^tts FelU, and is ^ 
cMtd in the clear monograph: Of tho, , 

by Telhiniitifft. V 

of wh; ih we have - 
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alley witl^ three oars might have been overturned. Pliny 
talks of Indian serpents capable of syralldwing deen iElian 
mentions dragons of eighty to a hundred cubits in length ; 
and Suefonius declares that there was exhibited at Home, 
under Augustus Cfesar, u living serpent of fifty eubits in 
length. 


placing tWmselves in ambuscade on the banks of Hve^ wheire 
animals come to (quench their thirst Rolled upon ikkemtelvea 
in spires, they fom a disk of seven feet in diameter, in the 
centre of whiob the head is placed. They thus await their 
prey in a mdti^less pctsition, only raising the hei^ 4>eea« 
lionally sometfyet above this sort of spiral, to observe if any 
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really* about thirty ^ fortysfeet lojg, jand will, u animal ii^pretebei; Asliqaii aa they imagine. it.wi(Sii% 
isaaid, i^irallow ^s, deer, efoumten, The boa M<»ig» like a sp^. . They .tiglrt 

tp a|t|d not .the strangling 'it, in wegr 'fOlipraRy^ii^^^ 

wl^ulte tiger to common ? .'Snd'; reomrt#a*rell«m , Ttieyii|^e<'heen known to a 'kan^M'ltee^ 

India Ip "I'^f nrf tT r ^^r‘/-r 4irinfatf^tillA^ 
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RBV. WILLIAM JAY. / 

'* , I' ^ 

. '* Simple, (rvavo, tsincere, 

In doctrine uncorrupt, in tanguaji'c pUiu, 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, phaite, 
And natural in gesture.”— Cdfcpc/'. 


To lmT 0 reached the almost patriarphal age of eigbty-live 
years ; to have occupied for upwards of sixty of those 
^ears the responsible station of teacher of a large and intehi- 
gent Christian congregation, occasionally visiting other con- 
gregations, and everywhere popular, respected, and beloved ; 
and, at length, to close a long career of usefulness by a 'calm 


tutor, that before.he had attained his sixteenth year, he began 
to exercise his talents as a preacher. A youth of ruddy com- 
plexion, with glnssy raven locks overhanging his shoulders, 
and his shirt collar loosely fastened with a black ribbon^ h« 
stood before an audience for the first time, in the village of 
Ablington, Wiltshire ; and, as he himself h^s stated in one of 
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> and ^aceful death,' is a rare and distinguished honour. This 
honbur, hpwever, was confeiml on. the subject of this brief 
nnemoir. 

Willi AK Jay was born of humble parents in the village of 
, l^ury* WUuhire, on the Ist of 'May, 1760. During his 
, hoyhood, he assisted in supporth^ himself by manual labour. 

Imving, yrhen, we believe, ah^t fifteen years old, attracted 
'^Diitajttekitibn of the Rev4)ornelius Winter, of Marlborough, a 
. much engaged in preparing young 

plioed under the 'care' and 
' a view to hii'Iireparatipnfbr 

ministry* ' Siich:were> his neural 


his publications, he delivered nearly one thousand semlons 
before he had reached his twenty* first year. He continued to 
preach at various places in Wiltshire, and for nearly twelve 
months at Lady Maxwell's chapeh at the Hot Wells, Clifton^ 
with a view to his settlement over the congregation assembling 
in that place. During a portion of that period, hd officiated 
at Argyle Chapel, Bath, for the Kev. Mr, Tuppen, who soofi 
afterwards died, ^Mr. Jay then received a unanimous and 
pressing invitatiem to become the stoied hf that place, 

which ^vitgtiosi ^he accepted $ and bh/^hb'^^^ January, 
17glV being then In his twenty*sepdtod;yw 
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itUe' attraction* Mr. succescbr, says : Strangew 

„and Yiaitora, Kpiacopalions as well as othew, camc^to hear wth. 

time, men distinguished not only by station but byfamei . 
^ m orators and statesmen, divines and poets, were occasionally 
seen among his auditors. Pox, and Burke, and Sheridan, and 
Wilberforce, as well as ipany others of less note, heard the 
word from ^s lips. The latter renowned philanthropist was 
greatly attached to him, heard him on every possible occasion, 
end corresponded with him on subjects of high importance. 
Hannah More was one of his regular hearers. Sheridan 
described him among iriends as * the most perfectly natural 
orator he ever hoard.* *’ 

For nearly half .a century, Mr. Jay was accustomed to visit 
the metropolis annually, for a month or six weeks, confining 
his preaching chiefly to the congregation of the Hev. Howlatid 
Hill, at Surrey Chapel. Ifis popularity was established from 
his first appearance in, that place, and it was maintaiVie»l*to the 
very last. And sO generally w^as he regarded as a model of 
pulpit ei^ellcnce, that ministers of all denominations eagerly 
embraced opportunities of hearing him, especially on week- 
days, when liberated from their own stated, engagements, 

^ In 1841, Mr. Jay completed the Jiftkth year of his ministry 
■ ai Argyle Chapel. This event celebrated, first in the 
ehapel, and afterwards at a public breakfast, at which upwards 
of eight hundred persons attended. A testimonial of respect 
wae presented, consisting of a salvei: with an appropriate 
inscription, and a purse containing £(»50. Soon “after this 
period, his natural energy began to abate ; but, wdth the help 
of an assistant, he continued till August, 1852, to conduct a 
portion of the services with great regularity and energy. On 
the eighth day of that month, he preached his last sermon in 
Argyle Chapel, He then loft home for Worthing wdth some 
members of his family, and while there ho became seriously 
ill, He rallied sufficiently to return home, but never recovered. 
In October last, he informed his people of his intention to 
resign his office on the 30th of Janumy, 1854, that being the' 
anniversary of his ordination. Ills people had no alternative , 
but to accept his resignation, which they accordingly acknow- 
ledged dn a resolution couched in terms of deep respect. At. 
the irsme time, an annuity of £200 was settled upon him, lie 
passed nearly two months in severe and almost constant^pain, 
but his mind remained collected and vigorous. On the even- 


ing of Tuesday, Hecmber 2!^, he sank, trafiqLUilIjr totb ffie 
of death, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

Mr/Jay is described by those who kne^him weU^ as 
man. of catholic mind and heai;t* Clear in concepticn,' vigor- 
ous in utterance, possessing a commanding and impicewlvfe 
elocution ; and giving himself heart and soul to his work, 
especially to the pulpit.” As a speaker, -his voice was ^U, 
deep, ami melodious, almo^ immediately- artest^g krtd fatifig 
tlic attention of the hearer ; and his po^yer of modulation was 
such, that the pronunciation of a single sentence often im-* 
pressed itself indelibly on the 'memory. Ilia action and 
gesture w'ere elegant and forcible. 

Mr. Jay’s published works axe numerous, extending to 
twelve octavo volumes ; consisting of sermons, biographies, a 
aerioB of family devotions, and an essay on marrijgcv His 
volume of sermons, entitled “ The Cliristian Contemplated,*’ 
may he considwed as his most finished x>erformance ; and as it 
did not appear till the 1824,|t contains the results of long 
study, extensive observation, and deep experience. In an 
.introduction of great leng(K, ho criticises, sternly hut judi- 
ciously, what he conceived to be the defects of much modern 
X»reaching, and justified his own style against the remarks of 
some carping critics. All his w'^ritings possess deep interest. 
His sermons, in addition to their sincere piety, are distin- 
guished by strength of reasoning, depth of thought, familiarity 
of illustration, and simplicity of language often bordering 
upon quaintness. TIis biographical sketches arc faithful 
^ecord^s of tliose whose lives are i>ortraycd, interspersed %;th 
y)ithy practical remarks and exhortations. A volume of lec- 
tures b)" him, on the charaftter of some of th^ females named 
in Scripture, received the final corrections from his own hand 
but a few days before his death, and wdll shortly be published, 
lie had been for some years preparing an autobiography, 
entitled llcminisccnces of my own Life and Times,” which 
he had brought down to a very recent period, *l’he maim- 
script, it is said, is confided, for the pur^/osc of publication, 
to the editorshij^ of the Uev, J. A. James, of Birmingham.* 
This work is expected to .excite more than usual interest, not 
only bsjnause of the period over which it extends, but from the 
notices of distinguished individuals it must necessarily include 
and from Mr. Jay’s^ well-known talent of observation and 
illustration. 


A FEW WORDS ON. THE FUNGUS TRIBE. 


CH^rTEll I. 


Ths fungus tribi& is an important and most remarkable division 
of the vegetable kingdom, singular in structure, and many of 
the species exquisite in form and colouring, whilst others are 
calculated to be extremely valuable as articles of diet or of 
medicinei The range of growth of the species of this remark- 
able kind of vegetation is as surprising as the variety in size, 
form, and colour, which they exhibit. We wander in the 
dewy meadows in autumn, and we find the grass studded with 
mushrooms, some eight or ten inches in diameter, others but 
half developed and looking like little bunches of buttons on 
* the ground ; we sec broad rings in the grass, of a deeper green 
and coarser herbage than other parts of the same field display, 
and we know them to be the *^‘f«iry-rings,*’ which were for- 
mcrly suppos^ to have been formed by the midnight gambols 
of the fairies, when, with nitnble feet, they tripped in mystic 
dance beneath the moonbeams ; those whom Prospero thus 
adjures 

You demi-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets 
' , i Whereof the ewe not bites -aod you whose iMistimo 
V make midnight mushrooms/* g 

Ittk Im nov kno-iim to be'^tuied tho giOwt]i 
of which, it b mippoKd, ijtetkd outwiu^ • 


which they have occupied, and throwing out fresh germs to 
one beyond, in whiCh they grow the next year, and then again 
push beyond it, and occupy a wider stretch in each succeeding , 
year.' As we pursue our ramble, and’ penetrate into the woods, 
we look al)ove u.s, and see huge fringes of fungus growth 
hanging out from the trunks of the trees, und on the decayed 
stumps around we perceive the must exquisitely tinted clothing 
of what, by the sea- side, we should conceive to be shells 
clustered in shelves one above the other, and all grouped in the 
mo^vigorous and beautiful forms ; we touch thorn, and they 
are wood-like ; we take a chisel and hammer, and such hard 
work is it to chip them off, that we find it easier to take bark 
and all than to sever these parasites from the trunk^on whieh 
they have fixed themselves. • These beautiful objects are all 
fungi. Some of thehi in form and poncillifig much reaeifi^te'' 
the beautiful sea-w'ced, PaMm but their paintifig^ht 

difierent and , consists of broad bands bf black, delicatidy ; 
shading Into gray or lavender, and altefnatii^ into, a jW' 
orange colour, the texture of the up^er surflsce beifig 
like of a moth, and the lower par^ of a 

yhjiife, ;thJl df minute pores which give it mueh the 

rSii^neifbnnatioh* ' 

' ,'VI^.;h9ve' had elus'ters^^themi^o^ht 

,tis^ to induct, 'u« ,j(o;' ‘gmup .them r- 
m thby’ifeuid 
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, hr & batfot for ^:fiow<fira ; and when set bfP by a m^sive bunch 
of ^eabr dahlias; this st^cture formed an object aa beautiful 
fiaa it was curious^, and lasted for Tery many months perfectly 
jtinehan^ed in i^rm or colotu. Besides these, and a thousand 
otheir varieties which infest trees, posts, &c., are a multitude 
of lovely little gems of all hues, which lie scattered about on 
the bare heath, or spring out of decayed leaves, bitsofetick, 
wbocl^ &o* Some are scarlet, others orange, si^pw-whito, black, 
brown, purple, rose-coloured, or green — all glittering in the 
moisture beneath the bright autumnal sunbeams, and looking 
{ikd so^any lewelff. Every object is more or less infested by 
this ubiquitous race ; some spread themselves over our fruits; 
others attack our bread, cheese, pickles, or ptlier manufac- 
tured articles of food. “ When our beer becomes mothery/^ 
Vays Dr. Badham, ** the mother of that mischief is a fungus ; 
if pickles, acquire a bad taste, if ketchup turns ropy, and 
putredes, funguses have a linger in it all. Their reign stops not 
here, they even prey on each other. The clos(3 cavities of nuts 
occasionally afford concealment to some species ; others, like 
leeches, stick to the bulbs of plants, and suck them dry ; some 
(the architect and fihip-builder's bone) pick timber to pieces as 
men piclj^ oakum. The Ojryf/rmi eqitina has a particular fancy 
for ,the hoofs of horses and the horns of cattle, sticking to 
these alone. The belly of a tropical fly is liable in autumn to 
break out into vegetable tufts of fungous growth, and the 
caterpillar to carry about in his body a clavantis bigger than 
himself.’* W e have ourselves seen several specimens of a curious 
Aus^alian fungus, consisting of a sort of stem,' about an inch 
and half high, with a bunch of berry- like appearance at its 
summit. This takes its root in the Head of a species of huge 
caterpillar, which, having burrowed in the /iartli preparatory 
to changing to the pupa slate, becomes the prey of the fungus ; 
and so Arm is its hold, that when the latter is pulled from 
tho ground, the caterpillar on which it has fixed itself comes* 
up w'ith it. 

Almost every earthly thing is liable to be infested with 
some species or other of tliis tribe ; the. human teeth produce 
them, and the wounded flesh of living men. But we must 
forbear, for we might All a large volume, were w'e to attempt 
to ^escribe all the strange and varied situations which fungi 
select for their own especial habitations and sustenance. 

The structure of the fungus tribe is most ])€culiar, and 
differs m Mo from that of any other. Their whole substance 
may bl considered as a mass of reproductive matter. Link, 
a noted writer on this order of cryptoyataU' plants, defines the 
essence of a fungus to be sporulcs disposed in u series in 
elongated tubular cells, the cells situated in some part of the 
external surface.” The spores of fungi answer to the seeds 
ill other plants ; they consist of round, ovaf, oblong, or occa- 
sionally other shaped bodies, so minute as in mok cases not 
to be distinguishable by the naked eye, but displaying, when 
viewed with a microscope, * various colours, pink, purple, 
yellow, or white ; they are sometimes naked, but more fre- 
. quently closed up iix little receptacles, those i>f regular form 
being* cjalled and those of irregular form sqioranyes. 

When ripe the spores arc either ejected from Uiese little cases 
with , a jerk, caused by the bursting of an clastic ring which 
encircles them, or else they, return to the earth with the dis- 
solving substance of the fungus in which they have existed, 
in jhe puff-ball, {Lycoperdon &c.) and in some 

othet' tribes, the spores are wholly internal, and in such pro- 
digious numbers as quite to .ffjU. tlu cavity of the fungus, aud 
burst out fjpoiuits oeutre, when p\essed, like a dense smoke, 
structure is the Lyc&pen'^nsUUatum^ or StellatcdPuff- 
of which we give a cut (fig. 2) ; the spores issuing in a* 
<himney-like aperture wlxen the bag below 
sud^ so high in proportion to its sise, as 

It would be occupying too much space 
" the; mode 

Scores, or of other parts of the stcuc- 
tribe.; thetefore,.refer such of 

, 4 : information on' these .^poims, to ' 

end restrict ' 


connected with the .eppeafance sad habits pi some of the 
genera, as may serve fo the geheral reader^ 

‘‘What geometry shkll define their eveaf*rii)fying shap^l, 
Who but a Venetian painter do justice to their col<tos?’*',sai!!l 
Br. Badbam, in his very interesting work “ On the:Ei»^wt^ 
Funguses of England and weH may he ohaUenge 
tition with this Protean family. ^‘.As to sltkpes,** he addsj 
“some are simple threads, like the Uymi9y and never, gdt 
beyond this; some shoot out into branches like sea- weW'|f 
some puff themselves out into puff-balls ; some thrust their 
heads into mitres ; these assume the shape of a cup, and thoic 
of a wine- funnel ; some, like Ayariewt niaxnm6suti% have a teat ; 
others, like A. are umbonated at their centre; 

these aie stilted upon a high leg, and those have not a leg to 
stand on ; Some are shell- shaped, some are bell-shaped, ^d 
some hang upon their stalks like a lawyer’s wig. Some 
assume the form of a horse's hoof; others of a goat's beard ; 
in the Clathruft cancelUdm, you look into the fungus through a 
thick red trellis which surrounds it.” Besides these mar- 
vellously varied kinds, there tire others : one, formed like .a 
nest, another like an ear. “ One,” says Dr. Badliam, “is so 
like a tongue in shape and general appearance, that in the 
days of enchanted trees you w*ould not have cut it off to picklo 
or eat on any account, lest the knight to whom it belonged 
should afterwards come to claim it of you." ' '* 

The Clathrus cancclMus^ 6f which we before sppke^ is a most 
remarkable fungus^ Its lower member, as exhibited in the 
cut (fig. 1), is white, the upper lattice-like part a bright coral 
hue. It has only been found in two i>Uces in England, being 
an inhabitant of the south of Europe. Those two places are 
the Isle of Wight and Torquay ; in this last-named place it 
has been, found in two localities. ISirs. Qrifliths says, iii 
describing those first discovered: “It appeared in Mrs. 
Travers’ garden at Torquay, in rich reddish earth, formerly a 
plantation. . When Mrs. Travers gathered the fungus, it was 
in a ball, and before she could bring it into the house it had 
burst up to its height. ♦The scarlet part had a nwst vivid 
colour till the darker port decomposed. I was so very much 
' annoyed by the stench, that I could not talce more pai^ with 
the drawing." Last autumn (1853) other specimenii were 
found of this curious plant in another part of Torquay. 

Another of our cuts (fig. 3) represents that most brilliantly 
beautiful species Agariewt musvarius. Few objects can be more 
.splendid than a cluster of these richly-tinted fungi, when 
they have been allowed to attain any size without being 
preyed on by slugs or other enemies. The pileas, or cup, is 
of a vivid orange- red, though sometimes more inclining to ii 
carmine hue, and over it are scattered angular warts of a 
snowy w'hiteness. It rises first from the earth in a eonical 
form, then after a time the pure white veil which connects the 
edge of the cup with the $tipes^ or stem, gives way, and falls 
back, discovering the pale lemon- tinted gills which lie 
beneath it. The root is bulb-shaped, and the fungus, when 
extended fully, often five or six inches in diameter, standing 
on a velvet-like M^hite stem of several inches in height. It is 
highly poisonous, ana is used by the liussians to moke an « 
intoxicating potion, called “ niomh> wiorc,” which they use 
to produce a kind of delirium* * The coal-mines of Dresden 
exhibit the interesting phenomenon of fungi which emit light 
like pale moon-beams ; and Mr, Gardner states, that whilst 
passing along the streets of a Brasilian town, he “observed 
some boys amusing themselves with what appeared to be largoj 
fire-flies. 4)Ut which proved, on insi>€Ction, to' bo a 
^belonging to the genus .dyonctw, which gave out a bright ' 
phorent' light of a pric green.” He next day obtain^ 
siderable qufintitiel^ and found that a few of them, in a dk^ 
room were sufficient to read by. Of a few of the vatted/or-ww? 
of this singular tribe our cuts and descriptions ^y haW given 
some Uttle idea ; but %o supply tho least noUt^ of the exquisite 
and most v|vid.]!^ntiug, the soft penciling and shading which 
th^e singular ^|>roductions display; would baffle th^^ most 
ak£^ : painter. Their hues are arelbvely ; 

thb ffe<^ed Udth 



awi' 




brovn of «U aiiado»f and a thousand other dyos; 
; of some of the sjpeciesof tliis genua 

y^t a anow-white warts, some are marked with 

'^^IpMetrical dgurea, and manykhids arc covered with a glossy 
which gives to them almost a metallic iuatre. In 
tosc^e they also greatly differ, eomevpeciea being bo leathery 
and fftm, tW thky con be sewed together'; the Amadou is of 
thsa obaxacteri and has been used by a medical practitioner in 


be altogether Unbearable, whiUt othew 
^ smelling *^like the blooth bf Hay.” One tpodrt M 
onions, another of cinnamon, a third of TartugoU, a ft^Urth ol;^ 
apricots and ratafia. Besides these various olfactory 
fungi present us with as illusive and remarkable ffavourtfi' 
To use Dr, Badham's words, “they are sapid, sour, sweety* 
peppery, rich, acrid, nauseous, bitter, styptic;” a fisw, . 
these generally of a dangerous character, . have little or no < 
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e&tensive sheets for spreading under sufferers firomea^riation, 
ft being softer and more elastic lihan chamois ledthw. The, 
poor in Franconia, jObo, make themselves dresses of this 
Ibhgus; Some funguses are hard as wood, othw so brittle 
the touch of « finger will break them ; eme aae solid 

"^hey 0 i»p present immense diversity :in^b<$th odour' add 
some spooies 0nutt|ag so disag^btkf 4 


taste ; and there are others whose fiavour is unlike any 
other substance in existence, and quite peculiar to thom^ 
solves-Hhat, for instance, of ihe mould oh cltOeoe^ t tastk 
we|ii,knd^ ^ all, and muOh admired by some. ; ^ 

growth of fungi, and theivtu^ 
iieit call to 'a few r^fioarks* ‘ ' 




iro^r 





thalti wbidai pm, SoDmby ^tates^ that ho haa plmi 
S^o^meni of the PhaUtM caninm, or stinking nvorol/* on his 
Window Pft tiigKt^ in the egg<*shape, and found them, next 
day, fully ^own; and another author speaks of his placing 
PM^m within a glass vessel, and its expanding so 

rapidly as to shiv^ tJ/e glass to pieces with an explosive 
detonation as loud as that of a pistol. Carpenter gives an 
account of' a paving-stone, twenty- one inches S(]^uarti and 
weighing eighty-iive pounds, being raised an inch and a half 
from its station by a cluster of toadstools springing up under, 
it*, and many other facts, which attest as well the explosisre 
power as the rapid growth of funguses, arc given by different 
authors, one having been known to attain the size of seven 
feet dve inches in circumference, and the weight of thirty- four 
pounds in three weeks, and others the weight of twelve pounds 
in a few dags. But none of these statements, remarkable as 
they are, are so wonderful as one which is made by Sir Joseph 
Banks of a circumstance w'hich occurred tinder his own roof.* 


cellar was>fbund to literally fuUtof fungous growth, wnich 
hAl borne the. cask a^ffe to the ceiling, where it stuck, upheld 
by funguses, the produce of the wiue which had all leaked out 
and formed this monstrous growth ! ' 

But although these monstrous and sudden growths cSll fbr 
our wonder and admiration of the power of Him who can thus 
produce such jfuge structures from spores which are invisible 
to the naked eye, and command that which is so ikinute^^ 
become, in a few liours, an organised structure of such diughi- 
tude and such complication of arrangement; we must hot let 
our praise and. adoration stop here ; for in the minuter growths 
which we shall soon examine, we shall find as wondrous- an 
exhibition of surpassing skill as in these larger products* 
The microscopic fungi -those which by fi^tening on his crops 
become the bane of the farmer, and are in God’s hand a means 
whereby he can cut off ourUtaple article of food, and ** destroy 
the staff of bread,” under the name of “ the smut in*wheat" 
[Puccinia ffmminu)y or cause our bean or potato crops 'to 
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He states that a friend having sent him a cask 'of wine, which 
was too new and sweet for present use, It was locked up in a 
cellar to mature. At the end of three years. Sir Joseph, sup- 
posing that time had now ^one Us work, proceeded to open 
his cellar aitd inspect its contents. Little did he think how 
had been employed, Mid little did he conceive what would 
be the contents of that edliuf, The door refused to open, and 
being invincible by geiitle means, he had it fairly cut away ; 
but he was no nearer effecting an entrance than before ; the 


perish — are among the most surprising of vegetable produc- 
tions, and win hereafter engage our attention. We shall, 
in our next paper, point out the immense supply for th© 
wants of man which might be found in the esculent fungi 
that our 'land sp freely produces, both spontaneously, and 
also when cultivated -a supply of which our continental 
neighbours so fully avail themselves; whilst, in our own 
country, they are allowed to rot unnoticed in the pU# w'her© 
they have sprung*up. 


TfiE DEAD BRIDAL. 


eXAPTBn XIX. 


liBt US go back to two of the personages of our tale in whom 
w© trust our readers are interested. 

Gi^lio Polani had returned with the troops to Venice, wd 
resumed his intercourse with Blanca without any restraint. 

a hk seemed to be no reason why the young people 

fgal s^ty rfstrsint. It was natural for them to suppose 
i 0p»t.Pi4anl wouU not be averse to their union, and 
- , . iVj. t Saen^'to trouble Hi^etf about the matter, 

I occulted too much about, bis pecuni- 
be very keen-ayed as to how 
" My aad if ba 


what might, he would resist, if possible, the fulfilment of his 
foolish contract in relation to her, * j 

Upon the day when the count paid the visit to Pietro bxiido, 
Ginlio and Bi&nca. alone in a JMhne of the Palaaxo 
The yenng ra»n looked fondly upon the girl, but h» l«* was 
fbll of jioy— there was nothing to trouble ita jliapj^ere,. or uim 
•'the ontttldin g hope that ahone out tikm 
rri*. glou^: ehoik and down-turu^. 

■wyt A l e ««tg,- Ifi'h very 
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' she iwas, would at once have pronounced them to be lov^, 
who had told their love, and had nothing now to do but to 
tell it over again. 

""Dearest Bianca/' said Giulio, "when ydu have quite 
demolished that pretty rose —Avhich hath done you no wrong 
that I know of, save that it too is fair — will you do me the 
favour, to let me know whereon your thoughts are so bus;j; for 
the last minute and a half ?’* 

girl looked up and smiled, but her smile had somewhat 
of sadness in it. 

" I thought, dear (S^iulio, how very happy I am ; and then 
came’ a something over my spirit that made me sad and fearful, 
lest such happiness was too great to be long-lived : one is sure 

Hnd a cloud croscitng the heart when it is glad, as the shadow 
is always the darkest when the suij^ shines most brightly.” 

" Naj, nay, dear one, not so shall it bo with us : ours shall 
bq the sunshine, of the long, long summer day ; no cloud save 
those ’that will deck heaven in gold and purple— -no shadows 
save those that bring freshness and repose.” 

" Ah I that it may be so, Giulib ; and yet 1 have some reason 
to fear ** 

"Aow? — where!- — from whom? Tell me at once, Bianca. 
My father surely will not disapprove ” 

"I’ have no cause to think he will; but Come, I will 

tell thee wdiat lias disturbed me. > It was but yesterday that, 
as Jt sat in the balcony overlooking the canal, watching the 
gondolas pass by, one with a band of minstrels in it stopped 
beneath my window, w"hcn a girl began to sing to the music 
of rebeck. After her songAvas ended, I gave her a guerdon, 
and she ci*ied to me in a merry voice. * Thanks, dear lady ; 
mayst tj[iou have a happy bridal and a speedy.* At this 
moment the man who plaj*ed upon the rebeck looked up, and 
fixed his glittering black eyes upon me, and then he spoke in 
a deep, sad voice ; * Sorrow, and trial, and darkness ! The 
bridegroom shall come, but Death shall enter at th(' door with 
him. He who comes to wod shall go forth without a bride. 
Sorrow', and frial, and darknes.s!‘ 1 sank backwards with a 
scream, and when I recGver(^d my composure sufiiciently to 
look down again, the gondola had disappeared. But the 
Hrjprds of tJiat man still ring in my ears, and his black, glitter- 
ing eyes, and his high forehead w'ith the deep sehr across it, 
haunt me incessantly.” 

" A deep scar across the forehead, didst Uiou say Bianca 
asked Giulio, and his heart sank within him as he recognised 
in the description, the ciarlatano, Bartolomeo. 

" Yes, dear Giulio, dost thou know such a one ?” * 

Nay, nay, I did but seek to know some mark whereby I 
might find the knave that afirighted thee. But dismiss this 
silly adventure from thy mind. * (Jo me, thnii udialt sing for mo 
ete I leave thee.” 

The girl looked up into his face with a smile of trusting 
love, and while a sigh fluttered upon her lips she look up her 
mandolin and said— 


''And, kissing ihe hand 0f liis mistress, he departed. 

• Thus day succeeded day*, and March w^ no^.dirawing to iti 
close ; the count Polanj sought in vain to extricate himself fron 
the difficulties that surrounded him. He ai>pUed in vatiotu 
quarters for a loan on his estates, but he found, what many i 
man has found since and before, that in .proportion to (tmU 
necessities for money is the difficulty of obtaining it. A few 
years since ho woi^ have met a hundred goldsmiths ready tic 
lend ; now there seemed suddenly to be a dearth in the cofierf 
of every ono of those sagacious citizens. Sofnehow they hae 
all discovered that the count W'as going dow'ii^in the world, and 
they assisted him ■ accordingly to — go down still further. Al 
length, it w'as w'ithin. one day of that upon which the bond tc 
Molo w'ould be payable^ And the count with all his exertionc 
was able to raise little more than half the amount: to apply 
again to the banker was, Im well knew', useless, auj would bul 
subject him to the humiliation of a refusal. One thing, there- 
fore, secim*(l certain, that upon the morrow, when old Mole 
should demand his money, that demand could not be complied 
with ; and then. Avhat were to be tlie consequences ? Would the 
old usurer really seek the fulfilm^mt of the other condition o1 
the. obligation ? — or w«)uld he not rather proceed against the 
property and person of his debtor and get what he could ? The 
laws again.'it debtors wore very stringent, and Molo i^ight hope 
in the long run to extract the last farthing ; but, on the othci 
hand, had he not refused all compromise and arrangement, anO 
doggedly announced his determination to abid^ by the contract, 
and to enforce it too ? and, above all. he liad procured th€ 
license from the council for the mairiuge of his nephew, Al] 
these things the unhappy*eount revolved in his mind as he sai 
by luiriseli that morning in one of the aparluihnts of his paluce 
at lengtli, he started up with the air of a man who has f(»rined 
some dcspextite deternrinatiop. 

** I will go to Bianca,” ho muttered, " I will tell her all ; 
she shall know" that it is in her power to save me ; that 1 havf 
sold her, as neexly men sell their jewels, ’ he added bitterly ; 
" and then let lirr decide. After all slie may, perhaps, think 
the hand of a wealthy citizen should not be spurned by a pool 
noble’s daughter. CoiiU‘, wc shall see.*' 

A ft'w moments brought liim to the boudoir of the girl, 

** A fair morning to you, deiir child,*’ ftaid the count, witli 
an unwonted tendorness as he sat dow'ii bt^sidt" her, " I have 
cornu to intrude upon your solitude. In truth I begin to think 
you pass but a lonely life bf it here.** 

" N'ay,” replied the girl, " it is not so. I am not lonely 
with so many friends. Have i not yoiu'self at times, and tike 
signora liucrctzia and her daughter t^atorina, and my dear ole 
Giudetto ? and more, is not there m> brother' Giulio r” 6m 
who w"AS versed in the tvays of women might have detected s 
slight embarrassment in the last words of the young lady; 
but the Count Polani was not much skilled in such matters ; 
ix sides his thought.^ were otherw'isc occupied, ^and so h« did 
not perceive it, 


"Thou Shalt hoar the newifst canzone ih Venice, Giulio-^ 
They ^1 it 

^ < LA HKLLKZZA. 

\ O’er a swift, bright Mreamb t blowing, 

A rose fetooped dow'n, one day, 

To catch, in the limpid waters llowiug, 

Her bluHlyiig image gay ; 

But the breeze of morn came freshly by, 

And brushed the vain rose impetuovi.siy, 
lleuding each tender leaf aw'av. 

1 The leaves fell down the waves aihong, 

And they bore them, Tushiqg for ever along, 

Tar, fhr, to the hu^giy sea — 

Thus rapidly, 0 Heaton, atill fiios, 

Ad own tiuio’s checkless river, ' 

' ' The lovolincaa that most we prize, ► 

From our fond eyes for ' ever.” 

TKr.hk», dear Bianca, a pretty song in soo^f and hath a 
'Well, as riy^ sjpeeds with n$ all, 

do to float down this smoothly as 

Aad aj>», rnont I leave (eft a me- 'iwMlOi 


“Ah, yc», no doubt, Bianca; that’s all very w$U in itt 
way. But thou art now of years to think of other compsiiipm 
ship. Dost know that I liave had a suitor for thy hand } Aye^ 
and a wealthy one, too.” * 

The maiden's heart beat fast, but she did not speak ; could 
Giulio, thought she, have disclosed all to his father? Af^er s 
moment’s pause the cotint continued — 

" Oivo me now, my dear child, for a little space, thy atleu- 
tion, while 1 state all to thee. Thou knowest how that in 
thy early years thou wast committed to my care by Ahy 
my dear friend— how I have nurtured thee Oven as X 
my own child, and though my habits and sex precluded' ^ 
attondin|j personally to thee, yet ^ hop© thou hast 
stood in iiocd of auglit iji^t kindness could supplj^,/* ; /f \ , 
' « You have indeed oyer bee, h very , good, dleiM: 
r^^Heki"|f.ianea, " andl have Had much Hspptn^W.” ' * 

. to hear the© siy sp., Wdl, thb 

. thoe to know thdt 

but 
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{ , that thou shouldst iicccpt no suitor save at my' 
aud that tlnoti shouldst yield an entire obedienoc to 
my ;wiahW thet;ein, even as thou ^ouhlst to him, if living. 
Here is the letter, Bianca; thou shalt read it by and by; 
meantime, let mo proceed. Hast thou over road, my pretty 
one/* Continued the count, with an affectation of gaiety that 
he did not feel, “ that, by an ancient law of our republic, he 
that offered the most money was entitled to the hi^nd of the 
damsel, and a part of his wealth was assigned by the 
«stato 'as a portion for the maidens who had, neither personal 
Chatms nor wealth to attract suitors. Well, that old law is 
abolished, but somewhat of its spirit survives, for the fathers 
of Venice are wont to think that they best consult the’honour 
and dignity of their houses when they bestow their most 
beautiful daughters the wealthiest suitors ; and the 
daugnters of Venice arc ever obedient to ^the command of 
their parents, and recognise the wisdom of the state in making 
the will of the ])arcnt all but paramount." 

The count paused a moment. He had, in his own opinion, 
made a capital opening, and he sought to discover the effect 
which his words had upon his auditor. In this, however, he 
was unsuccessful. Bianca listened unmoving, with her eyes 
turned downwards, and, save from the paleness of her cheek, 
one could not pcrctdvo any symptom of emotion. 

** Well, as I said, my dear child, a wealthy suitor seeks thy 
hand- one whose riches can retrieve tin* splendour of your 
ancient, though now impoverished house, and place thee 
where by thy birth tliou shoulJst he ; for thf)U knowest how' 
wealth is worshipped in this bur state of V(‘nic(», and how it* 
can achieve* all things. Ho is young, too, and report speaks 
well of him as fairly endowed in mind and pur>on. 'Jo morrow 
this youth — Girolamo Molo, the son of the great banker of 
Milano, and a citizen of Venice— will seek your luind witli my 
full permission." « ' 

“ Td-morrow ! " exclaimed the maiden, looking at the cutmt 
wdth on expression of surprise and terror — “surely, dear 
signore, ygu cannot mean this ! "Bcaides, I ,iin indeed contented 
to live amongst those whom I now know and love, and desire 
to form 1.0 new tics. Ah ! in the name of heaven, let nut this 
be. T beseech you, in the name of luy dear parent who place<l 
mo in your hands, suffer me tu remain as I am at present - 
were he aliv<‘, 1 should not sue to him in vain." 

“ What folly is this, Bianca } Here art thou a maiden, <if 
years to become a matron ; a hand and a fortune are offered 
thee which few would reject; and yet wouldst thou decline so 
fair a proposal, and that without having even seen him who 
makes it, Tliis cannot be." 

The poor girl ju-ose, and easting lierself at tlie h:t t of the 
cSimt, burst into a passion of tears. Polani was amazed, and 
not a little moved by so unoki^ecUid an exhibition. Hexeto- 
foro he had ever found the young girl gentle and submissive 
to all his requests, and scarce gave her credit for great d^jith 
or fttreugth of feeling. He raised her gently, and seating hef 
again beside him, sought to soothe her as best he was able. 

“ How is this, dear child ? It may be thftt I have disclosed 
the matter to you somewhat too suddenly. Bo comforted, 
Bianca, Thou hast nothing' to fear from me. In the name of 
that father to whose memory thou hast appealed, 1, in iny 
turn, beseech ydh to hear me. Thou shalt know how deexily 
my own honour and welfare, as well as Oinlio’s, whom thou 
dost love a» a brother, are involved m this matter. I have 
solwnly pledged myself to the u iel'' of this jouth, which as 
thy^ipiardian 1 might lawfully dc. that he should have thy 
ImwikJ; in marriage ; should I fail m my engagement, I am 
under the obligation to pay upon the instant a largo sum of 
tobjiy as an equivalent. That sum I have pot, nor can 1 by 
means procure iU The consequence of my default, 

2 hoi teU thee, will be to me imprisonment, confiscation,^ 

Giulio, beggary, a blasted namfe, and expatriation." 

■ Oht terrible; terrible ! " cried the girl, shuddering. ** Is 
t3|e9U hO other means of saving those I love than by sacrificing 
Ah, dear signor^, I will (dieerfujly give my owm poor 

Take it, take 


“ My dear Bianca, I might not, even if I were willing, avaij 
myself of thy generosity. Thou art not yet of an to dis*. 
pose of ihy property, aiid the state v:ould not suffer any one 
to plunder thee. And m>w that thou seest the whole matter, 
this much do I require of thee at least, lieccivo the Visit of 
this youth to-morrow. Judge for thyself ; remember the ^uty 
thou owest to me, as filling the place of thjf father; forget not 
that in Venice*tlie child resists not the will of the parent in 
such things ; forget not how much is at stake ; and then — ^yes, 
dear Bianca -then, 1 know well, tfiou wilt act as I would have 
thee. And now, dear child, I leave thee for the present ; thou 
wilt receive the youth at the appointed time, and I confidendy 
reckon on thy obedience." ^ 

It was long before the bewildered girl coUld compose her 
mind sufficiently to think with calmness upon this sudden 
trial. And, in tJ'uth, thought brought her buWitllo comfort.. 
The entire subjection to parental authority, in which women 
were educated in Venice, the mode in which marriages were 
arranged, as a mallei- of contract and convenience between 
the fathers without paying the slightest regard to the feelings 
of the children, made the conduct of the count ajipcar’ less 
tyrannical in the eyes of Bianca than it would in those 5f a 
daughter of our own hapi>y land ; and the habit.ual defer^ce 
which she had I'Ver rendered to every command of tlie count, 
Avoubl, in all iirobability, have induced her to have yielded an 
unresisting obedience in thi.5 case, had not her affections been 
already engaged. But now she clung to her love with all the 
trutJi and fidelity of. w'omtm’s nature — she could not resign it. 
She felt as though it w^ould be easier to resign life itself. And 
Giulio, how- W'ould hi' endure the trial — would ho relinquish 
her w ithout an ( ifort ? It w'as plain, as yet;' he was in igno« 
ranee of this fatal ‘contract— ah, xjould he have the means of 
preventing itr - and then the ruin which her refusal would 
invoUe him in ; him whom she loved well enough to sacrifice 
everything for. The conflict between love and duty i;agcd in 
thc*miiid oftho unhappy girl with a fierceness and violence all 
the greater, thaflt was uriwi|(nted, and her heart w'as^weU nigh 
rent in# the struggle. Hours tlms passed and found her still - 
Hitting in 'he chair where the <;ount bad left her, when the 
door was gently opened and Giulio ,I*olani entered. 

“ Why, deurest Bianca, I thought thou must have been 
thy orisons. Here have I been knocking, I know not how long, 
at thy chamber door, mid having received no answer, I have 
bef'ii forced to act as my oivn usher. But, Santissiina Madre ! 
whnt is the matter with tlice f Thou art ill, surely.'* . 

Ill, indeed, she was ; ill in mind and ill in body also. Her 
eyes were sivollen mid rod with weeping ; she was jialc and 
languid, 'and her lu'ad throbbed wdth a dull, heavy aching. 
The young man sprang to her side and seized her hand, 

“ Cielo ! dearest, how is this ?~thy pulse is w'eak and flutter, 
ing, thy hand is cold — speak, in God's name, and tell me, hath 
aught happened ?" 

“Much I much!" cried the girl, and bonding hei' head 
forward, she sobbed hysterically upon the bosom of her 
h)ver. 

Wc shall not pursue the scene further. Let such of oiur 
readers draw upon his or her cxpe’fiencc, if such he or she 
have ; if that happily be wanting, fSmey must supply its place. 
At length, Udw'ovtr, Giulio became acquainted with the full 
extent of the calamity that imxiended over both. To relinquish 
the object of his dffoctioii w'os not to be thought of— what 
young man like him ever did so in the face of difficulty and 
clanger r VThen he had offered the best comfort in his power, 
and tho girl was somewliat calm, he said : 

“ l)ean.st Bianca, I know that thou art true to our lovti.* 
Wilt tliou be faithful to tho end, come what may.?** 

. “ To the deatii, dear Giulio," said the girl, wijh. a soleifin 
energy that seemed str ange in one of her gentle nature, 

‘‘Then. are we hot without hope, even wert thou at the 
altar’s foot. Meantime, something may yet be done to di«* 
eh|rge my £M:het*s debt, oven at the last moment ; See this 
nofo^ dearest ; I came temake thee aequaiuted huport, 

and now it seme as if heaven thil 




Ilk Jtolet whom I brought to sec thee near twelve months 
since } Well, not half an hour ago, this* paper was put into 
my hands by Tommnso, who had it from a gondolier at the 
door of the pala7.m** 

, The young man then read the note : — 

“Fate brings me* oiico again to Venice, and lam reminded of 
thee» dear Giulic; Come to me this oirening airier Anset, I entreat 
thee i^JouHld. friendship. .ThouwUt find me at tto sign of the 
‘ Cro^ (i’Oro .at Mestre. 1 do not forget that l am thy debtor, 
and Will reiity thee with interest. ^ 

dACaXJES.** 

“ Kow, desrest Bianea," continued Giulio, “ I wili go to 
my frihnd and dUclose all to him.,, I know the amormt of $iy 
father's debt to bid Molo, and! doubt not that Jacques will 
readily place the sum at my aemce, as I am well aware tliat 
he is wealthy eiiough to do so without inconvenienoo. If 1 
succeed-^nd 1 know his friendship and generosity too well to 
entertain h doubtr^then shall the old usurer's debt be repaid 
in godd time, and we shall be saved ; but, if the worst happen, 
be well assured that thou shalt not, save with thy own 
consent, be the bride of another, while 1 have life and a free 
arm to save thbe* Have a brave heart, then, dearest, while I 
go to meet my fidend. I shall see thee again U)-night, uppn 
my return : fbr the present, ad^io I May the Virgin have 
thoe in herjeeeping." 

The sun had scarce sunk below the horizon, when the gon- 
dola of Giulio Polani, having traversed the lagune, reached 
Mestre^ tben, as now, one of the principal approaches to 
Venice from the^north. Despite of the confident assurances 
with which he sought to support Bianca, his heart was full of 
trouble and doubt ; and as he entered the okeria of the “ Croce 
d'Orq," he felt somewhat os a gambler may be supposed to feel 
who has^ staked his all upon the turn of the dice which he is 
just about to cast. Passing through the grooms and servitors 
that crowded the court-yard, he was shou^ into a priVate 
^apartment, and in a moment found himself In the arms of his 

** Pardieu, Uion cher said Jacques, after they were 

seated ; ** I owe you ap|jajpl|^ology for my discourteous depar- 
ture last year ; but it wl^ expedient for me to act" as 1 did. 
Had X not left Veniccj I might have been involved in serious 
difficulties — ^but of that no more iit present. X hope at some 
future period to be more explicit. And now, cher enfant, tell 
me all about thyself and thine ; and first of all, bow is my 
fair enemy, for so I must call her, seeing that she caused me 
to lose my wager— thy awfer ,* is it not so you call her And 


connected in any way with Jacopo. Molo, tho great banker p| 
>lilan?" • ' ^ ' ' V 

“ They arc brothers. •' 

“ Ah, I see. And the young man is the son of JaCOpo*^ 
1 presume. Do you know his name?" / ' ■ 

“Girolamo." 

“ Girolamo ! Girolamo Mold ! I had some knowledge of a 
youth of name in pamaacus. He was conn^^d Jbe 
Milanese family, too, if I remember aright* ^hy it mdst be 
the same, Giulio." ‘ ' * 

“Very possible,, my dear Jacquetu^ XVay what sort of a 
person may he be ? Is he a formidable rival ,, think you ? ' * 
“Well, that’s not rm easy question to aiiVww.. yet 
there be those who would think he might find the 

eyes of a fair lady, even of Venice. But corragio; d^or^^ttUo ; 
you have been beforehand with him, and the l^y’s 

affections. But that unlucky contract that has 
entered into gives him a terrible advantage, the 

money shall no the forthcoming." 

“Ah, diavolo ! Yes, J^ujques, there is the' difficulty, and 
in that you must help me." ' ; 

“As how, Giulio r" 

“You have often told mo you are wealthy beyOnd.your 
utmost wants. I know you are generous, and I believe you 
are my friend. Lend me then, dear Jacques, this sum^ and 
my father and mySeU shall ensure thee the repayment of it by 
the pledge of all .wc possess in the world. I know well how 
far he w*ouH go to avert the degradation of giving the child of 
a Morosini to a wealthy plebeian." 

“Of course he would. I can fully sympathise With his 
feelings in that -respfecT. Well then, to save him and thee, 
and above all the fair Bianca, from such a calamity, 1 shall do 
my utmost. How much do you want r " 

“ Five thousand ducats.’^ 

“ A large sum, by my faith ; and upon ^uch short notice. 
Well, suppose I am unable to^ arrange theC matter for thee by 
to-morrow, what then r" j * 

“ What then ?" repeated Giulio fiercely j “ why that I will 
tear her from his arms, even though he and I perish ! " \ 

“ Ah, Dieu ! " cried Jacques, with a shudder, “ scralt 
grand dommage. Well, sooner than endanger thy life 0r that 
of Girolamo, whose plebeian puddle is not worth one drop of 
•ihy aristocratic blood, 1 Will give thee the sum, thou rc- 
quirest. Fortunately I have letters of exchange Upon this 
very Molo, nearly to that amount. Thy father can supply 
what t fall short, so far as a thousand ducats or sbi J' Is it 
nutso?" , ” 


Jacques smil^ significantly ; “ the signora Bianca I mean." 

“ Ah'! caro mio," replied Giulio with a forced gaiety, “ a , 
truce ;With thy bantering. If thou hast lost thy wager, thou 
didst find put my secret. " 

“ Aye, Giulid," replied the other, gravely, “ and I hold the 
knowlMge cheaply purchased. Ma foi ! my own heart would 
have be^ lost to &ir one did I' not quickly discover that 
1 could not do homage to beauty without being false to friend- 
ship. And now, Glulig, having sacrificed so much, to my 
frienA 1 am entitled to know hqw fares his love-suit. " 

Jacques^ tny best friend* I acknowledge thy claim. 

1 have come to toll thee all; to consult thee j to mx thy friend- 
ship to the utmost." 

Giulio then recounted the . mutual lov^ himself and 

Blanca; how had bound themsilvds irrevoeably to be 
faithful to. that love, how theii happiness was now imperilli^ 
by the emiteassments of the count's affairs, and the sin^lar 
compact he had tnterfed with old Blolb. ' Td ;; 

all this hii auditor listened v^Uh profound attention, npt AidT 

ho an expression of ,fmys^^ttbi&acapO his.^ 

Siulip' eai;^ to an end,. . ISveh'" t^n ' he \cbntihSed aiieht fiA 
mmc thno, and then asked— ^ 

What did you say was the name of the banker ? Molo, 
w^sit^ptMolo?" 

i every one in Yefiice knows 'Mm. f " 
hare not ^ 


“ Oh, yes !" said Giulio eagerly. * t 

“ Ah, then the matter is settled ; thou shalt have the bills 
just now. Meantime, thou shalt pledge me In the h^^h of 
the fair Bianca, find success to thy undertaking. H^,„nayk 
dear friend, „ no i more thanks, pray and he mtraij^ the 
prdtestations of gratitude which Giulio was pouring a 

delirium of joy, , . ^ ^ 

The young man continued to converse fi>r but 

Jacques soon perceived that his companion '^as 
engrossed by his own affairs to be able to of 

a boon companion. Accordingly, he arose, 
his portmanteau, which lay on a chair in the jroiiilknti, u fi^ll 
. casket bound with straps of gold, he t^ocked % 

^prth sevi^al papers^ From these he selected seyeea|^^^& or 
letters of exchaj^c, and placing them ui the h^!^ 

. Wo fnio^ ' are bUls aniouht 

/Safia duliats* Y'bur ,old li^ojio' will to 

' hono’^lv^h^^^. We shall 

' /tWu'.Wst gE^.me'the' < 

to'^pairt,’'aol' wifei.W 

fy . 

^>0 iHeads embraced Cordially, and in a few mOmen^lui^e * 

H &i^io was crossing the tagunes in his gcmdola to ® ‘ 

had fisded into darkness he leftAfl^ ; 

> ' i’uhd W WglooM 
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PHOrOGKAPHY AS A FINE ART. * » . 

At a time when a newly awakened feeling for art, and need for since it is deficient in tho very pictorial element so much 
true iiPt'Culture, has sprung up amongst us, nothing coul4 coveted, namely- colouT, 



ot oiMno more opportunely, re ft metaa ot 
linijj^iirting* ft sound ednofttian of ^ eye «nd of reftmag we 
hm tte 1<W*: phot^popl^y ’> 


u »bie power* <rf .photo*r*P*‘y- «»^ pieeent, to 
the i^wentfttion of ty ftgepoy'of «md *1^ 
dnjij, ^otogrepWo pMwwe peireW 
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renders them invaluable m a means of aocustoming the eye to 
accuracy of Outline and fidelity of light and shade. Colour 
cheats the eye to a groat degree in its perception of form; 
.therefore wc hope that the so-uuuh coveted discovery of the 
means of producing images in their natural colours, may be 
delayed until the more important result of training the eye to 
the a|»preciation of correct form has been accomplished. 

The necessity for this educiitioh of the eye, both on the part 
of the artist and the public, must bo evident to every one 
who can skilfully criticise the artistic productions which cover 
the wails of our exhibitions ; it will be seen that amid the 
crowd of paintars the good draughtsman is the exception 
rather than the rule. And this deficiency arises from the 
ordinary practice of young artists, who, in their eagerness to 
make pictures, rush to colour before they can produce a really 
finished drawing; hence His that this country cannot .show 
more than three or four eminent lithographers who can com- 
pete with the crowds of the same class of artists to be found 
in Praiftie and Germany. And thus the public, so seldom 
having an opportunity of seeing accurate drawing, accepts the 
bad with so much favour, because its falsehood is glossed 
over by meretricious cohiur : and further, it is incapable of 
detecting the gross distortions presented to view even in the 
pictures of many artists of note. A correct eye for the appr<i- 
ciation of form, as well as colour, is seldom found combined in 
.the same individual ; the fi»rnier is capable of great improve- 
ment, while the latter, like an ear for music, cannot be 
acquired, although, when latent, it may lx* more or less cor- 
rectly developed. 

It will at once be evident that this art must come into 
antagonism with the pencil of the artist, and great has been 
the fear and consternation that the draughtsman’s and painior’s 
occupation was gone. It is said that photography is liated 
by artists, but if so, it can only be ^hose who arc unworthy 
of their calling. An inferior mechanical artist may be jealous 
of such a rival, since it must compel him to be more faithful 
in his representations ; but the artist with a true genius for 
his calling welcomes photography as a friend and ally. Jle will 
find scope enough beyond the limits of mechanical repro- 
duction for the full play of his genius. Photography takes no 
liberties with nature, it never sacrifices truth to tricky effect. 
The light and'shade in a photograph are not the less cfR'Ctive 
for being nature’s own, and in nothing is thi'* fact more evident , 
or striking than in architectural views, when compared with 
an ordinary artist’s sketch of the same structure. In the latter 
it is frequently difficult or impossible to make out the details 
of the ornamentation, in consequence of the conventional 
manner in which the artist delineates them ; while, in the 
former, every variation of surface, the most delicate chiselling, 
and even the qualities of texture, are given w^ith wonderful 
truth, which an examination by the microscope even con- 
drms. 

We arc led to these remarks by an examination of the in- 
teresting collection of photographs now'* exhibiting at the 
Photographic Institution in New Boud-street. Here w^e have 
collected into a focus, as it were, the choicest productions of 
this wonderful art, contributed by practitioners of other 
countries besides our own, and which fully represent the 
great state of perfection at which photography has, arrived. 
Every apartment of art and nature is laid under contribution, 
and each adequately represented. Nature, animate and inani- 
mate (the animals " taken unawares ”) ; the leafless tree with 
its perplexiiiig anatomy of branches and twigs, or crowned 
with its luxuriant foliage ; the com-fleld, the rural lone, the 
copse and dell, the lofty battlrmented castle or Ipwly cottage, 
the bridge, the stream, are mirrored before us with picturesque 
^ct and microscopic fidelity. But the happiest sphere of 
its operations appears to us to be architecture. How striking 
the countless details of the Gpthie cathedral, 0 |; the crumbling 
tu^, ofir oistant dity trith Its spires, turrets, aijA domes, or the. 
nearer vieWiiHlh the portimiture of public buildings ; some of 
%8e views pr^t charming pkture^^ tlm^ffect of which it 
would he impoMdble for jsn to improve. ' Ohb df tlu^ v^ews^ 
simple to iil sttbjeet <«The Boy to the Arch/? |^<^^aphea 


by Mr. Delamotte),.but most brilliant in effect, from its pleas- 
iaf variety of light and shade, has so much merit that, by 
permission of the photographer, we have had it engraved for 
this Magazine, for which purpose it is extremely wxU suited ; 
ftir while lacking those minute details which give so much 
value to certain representations, yet are so diiflcult to render 
by the artist’s pencil, it has a sufficient breadth of ehiar6 osem o 
to form a good picture. The boy, too, with his uatiual easy 
attitude, immediately attracts the eye, and imparts life lo 
a scene which, without him, >vould lose much of its in- 
terest; , . . , 

Among other architectural portraits in this exhibition, there 
are two, at least, 'which we cannot pass by without sj^ecial 
mention ; a view of The C-'athedral of Notre Bame,” at Paris, 
and “'I'hc Hotel do Ville.” in the same city, 'iliere arc, 
doubtless, others of equal merit, but in them we recognise dU 
th(‘ conditions we require to be fulfllled in admitting photo- 
graphic pictures to the rank of works of art; for, bo it 
observed, there arc two classes of photogrsiphets, the mc- 
vhaniad and tlie ariistic : and the same object taken by two 
individuals will bo insipid or interesting according to the 
amount of artistic feeling employed in taking the view. Now 
W'o have seim many photographic views of the Notre Dame ; 
but none that evinces so flue an artistic perception as the one 
under consideration, taken hy M. Biildus, as is evidenced in 
his selection of the point of view, and the lime at which the 
picture was taken. During almost every hour in the day th<* 
pictorial aspect of a building varies, owing to the state of the 
atmosphere, and to the play of the sun’s rays upon its prin- 
cipal or lateral fat^'ades. The artistic photographer will select 
the hour for taking his view when the building is most 
picturesque ; the mechanical photographer will take his view 
at any hour indifferently ; but the resulting photograph will 
loudly proclaim by which of the two it was taken. It is just 
the same in the art of painting ; the majority of pictures 
exhibit merely mechanical or technical sKill ; all the higher 
qualities dcmfindcd in a truly artistic production are to be 
found only in the works of the few' ; hence the majority of 
piclurca pass through three periods or stages of existence- 
production, exhibition, oblivion ; or, as ha.s been quaintly 
remarked, through hell, purgatory, and paradise : the latter 
consisting in the happiness we feel in forgetting them as soon 
as seen ; for it must not be overlooked, that some three 
thousand new pictures arc annually exhibited in London ; .but 
of that number how few are remembered for even a year after 
they are first seen. 

But to return to photography ; beside its suitableness for 
representing objects of the kind already namtsi, there are also 
its applivutions to the 'delineation of sculptured works and 
portraits from life^ and a wide field of usefulness in its power 
of rcpioducing jnc s/mih copies of rare etchings and engrav- 
ings, drawings, manuscripts, &e. In portraiture it has many 
advantages over the daguerreotype, and has nearly super- 
seded it. In the multiplication of far simik copto« of 
etchings, w'e have some very choice specimens, to a portfolio 
of examples obtained from Rembrandt’s works : indeed, 
almost every day yields its surprise in new appUcations . oSf 
this magical art. 

Although photography dates its existence but fourteen 
years back, its progress has been wonderfully rapid, consi- 
dering upon how delicate and refined a series of observatieihB 
its development is based. Continental photographers w’er<i fa* 
outstripping those of the land of its birth: withto a few 
months its progress has been incredibly rapid ; and thia^ro- 
gress dates from the abanitonment of Mr. T^to>t’s^’|^<!)nt 
rights. English photographers can now boldly challeUjge those 
of any nation. . . , \ 

proceedings of Jhe Photographic Society, which was 
esta^isihod about two years ago, are calculated to have" a 
most beneficial influence 'upon the progress of t^isctistog 
brunch of art.* Its second exhitotlon wak ^ened u . 

stooe, and was honoured by a visit from 
Prto^ Adbert, wjm are w^^ known to fio 
toph'otography,* as to imrstotm , i 
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THE C0*V 

In ** Old Mortality ** Scott hsw represented or witf-represented 
th^ Covenanters. In other productions of his fertile genius he 
has alluded to them, and given, here and there, a sketchy indi- 
cation of those terrible covenanting days, and of those who 
had imbibed the B][!tirit of the times. Wandering Willie tells 
us, in a weird and fearful fashion, of the persecutors in hell ; 
mid in the ** Bride of Lammermoor ’* we are introduced to 
Mr. Bide-thc-Bent, who had been ** out in the persecution.'" 
But in **01d Mortality” — the Marmion of his novels — th| 
subject is brought mQ,re fully and broadly before us. 

Tlie covenant which the sixth James signed, while he w^as 
yet a boy — a sauceless blockhead, as his tutor called -him — 
included an abjuration of the Roman Catholic faith and an 
obligation to support the Protestant religion. Later in his life 
' this same sagacious and pedantic king renewed the covenant 
utBdinburgh, giving thereby fresh impulse to the Presbyteriaii 
caiuie ; but the old quarrel between the prince and the priests 
.soon broke out again, and while matters were in the most 
unsatisfactory state imaginable, James quitted Scotland as 
England's king. The religion of Scotland had become the 
great question of the day. James attempted to reduce its 
institutions to uniformity with those of lilngland, and the 
quarrel, bad enough before, now grew worse. Of all causes 
of quarrel under the sun none have been so prolific as 
religion. When J ames claimed the right to rule in matters 
occlesiafitical, and instituted penaltic'R to comi)el obedience, 
every Scottish pulpit rang with invectives. When bishops 
carac to rule the church, and had their way prepared by 
church ofheers, whom the sapient king called superintendents, 
‘ the innovation was most loudly and positively denounced, and 
thc^ were mot wanting Mueklc wraths ” to launch their 

thtaraers at the prelacy. “ Du'ss them as bonnily as ye can,” 
cried one, “ bring them in as fairly as ye will, we see the 
horns of the mitre weel enough.” All this squabbling rent 
unhappy Scotland till the wisest fool in (Jhristondom slept 
^ his last sleep. 

Scotland under Charles I. was oven worse than S^iland 
under James VI, The devastation of the civil war was keenly 
felt there ; the sword of persecution and the sword of rebellion 
were out of their scabbards. The Scots were not men to be 
trifled with. More than (mce they had lifted their swords 
against a crowned h^cad. Like the Jlenrys of France, the 
Stuarts seemed a doomed family. James 1. had been mur- 
dered in his bed-chamber ; the nation had arrayed itself 
agaijwt James II, ; the lifeless body of JaiuoB III, had 
been left on the battle- (ield; the heart of James V. was 
broken ; and Mwy Stuart was imprisoned and deposed. What 
they had done before they could do again. But Charles 
pursued his own course of policy. I'he church quarrel was to 
be summarily ended ; a liturgy— not that of ihc English 
-prayer-book, but another — ^was to be read evermore. But at 
the first reading in. St. Giles, Edinburgh, the woodt^i stool of 
Jenny Geddes hurled at the reader’s head, betokened ho-w the 
people liked it. The Edinburgh mob were fierce and cruel, and 
women in all directions headed risings against the liturgy, 
knd in great crowds and with great enthusiasm the people met 
and signed the Kational C’ovenant. T'he parcliment W'as 
spread on a flat tombstone ui the Gray Friar’s church. Bo 
nwy signed, that in many iiist inces there was room only for 
Wtials, and these were here and there written in blood. 
I^iswros in 1696. 

The Covenant's were deno'unced arid condemned, but they 
rchlonstrated and appealed ; and then Charles and they <har- 
shalWd .their armiesi and the fray began— a “bishop's war," 
sometime# called it-^a war of “liturgies and leaden 
The blue flag with its inscripton in gold, “For 
IChtist's mrowii end Covenant,*' floated over mw ^ bloody 
iftedd^; : % question was soon merged in that of 

.plidnly so os icfbm in parliament or 
sometimeU do 

the; 
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first Charles, his son found a refuge with the Scots. They 
proclaimed him king, and the merry monarch became a 
Covenanter. At. Dumferling, he appended his signature to 
a new' declaration, renouncing “popery and prelacy," and 
asserting that ho had no other enemies than those of the 
Covenant. Then came the reverse of .fortune* The Presby- 
terians of Scotland and the Puritans of England at warfare, 
moistened the earth with blood, and did it in the name 
of God : while the shout on the one side was “ the Co- 
venant ! the Covenant!” Cromwell and his hosts replied, 
with deafening cries, “ the Lord of Hosts ! the Lord of 
Hosts!” The Scots w'ere Bulnlued, Charles had to seek a 
foreign home, and (Jrorawell declared in the spirit of the 
times— that it “ was the great hand of the Lord, and worthy 
of the consideration of all those who take in their hands the 
instruments of a foolish shepherd, to wit, meddling with 
worldly politics and niixture.s of earthly powers to sot Up that 
which they call the kingdom of Clirist,” ^ 

The restoration of Charles II. was the beginning of sorrow 
for Scotland. “ The Covenant might now be said to have 
comi)leted its history. Once tr)W'ering triumphant over three 
conquered lands, it was about to go down in an ocean of blood ; 
its name had become a jest, and its parti^.ans were objects at 
once of bitterest scorn and anon of fiercest obloquy. Their 
evil day hacl fully come, and although better times were yet to 
arrive, the full pow'er and glory of their banner was never to 
return. 

That well-liked, honest, upright minister of Crail— though 
withal given rather to sermon stealing — was their first mes». 
sengcr to the court, and us a simple presbyterian parson he 
came, but as a mitred prelate returned— the Rev. James Sharp 
became bishop of St. Andrew’s, and with high triumph rode 
into Edinburgh, The burning of the Covenant by the hands 
of the hangman followed , then the old covenanting ministers, 
were turned adrift. The depth of winter saw them homeless j 
for their old attachments were strong, and tlicy refused to 
ucknowUnlge the authority of newly-invested prelates. Four 
huniired congregations were thus deprived, but the deprivation 
w'as supposed to be made up by new teachers sent expressly 
to fill up vacant places. Then came those days of empty kirks 
and crowded hill- sides ; the days when the episcopal teachers 
had none to listen, and the old pastors, in the green meadows 
and by the side of the still waters, preached to eager multi- 
tude.s. To preach without a licence was sedition ; pains and 
penalties fell on those who absented themselves from the 
parish church, but the preachers still preached and the people 
still listened. Quietly at first they met, and in quietness 
separated; but the dragoons were soon called' out to prevent 
the gatlierings and compel obedience to the law. Heavy fines 
were exacted, severe punishments inflicted, fines to the amount 
of fifty thousand pounds were paid in Ayrshire, women were 
publicly whipped, boys' were scourged and branded, and,, by 
shiploads, Scottish slaves arrived at Barbadocs, To give a 
drink of water or a piece of bannock to on ejected minister 
was a capital, offence. 

Oppressed on every hand, the Scots turned on their oppres- 
sors. They met to hear the word of God, but had their 
swords by their sides in ca9b of confli^Jt. Encounters ocenrr^* 
They fought, and fought boldly, singing old saintly psalms in 
the rugged metre of the Scottish psalter, and struggled like 
men who had ventured oU and had no mercy to expeet, 

General DalrJcl, fresh from butchering Turks and Tattiucs, 
who had learnt the art of war in Russia, was gent ta htat out . 
contiLmacioua Covenanters; and James Gx^am, . of .Ui^yer- 
r house, ckme with his wild dragoons,' that .bi^w-bmling 
lawyer,, the “ bluidye Mackensie.'" - . , , ‘ 

Tlie story of that dreadful persecution is too ir^ liaoim to 
need a recital John Brown the coxHer, shot at hki own 
.dbor^ in toresenteeof Iti# haEndof 

himself; Wofi^^ as 
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knew nothing; and another, hanged because he knew and 
would not tell where hie father lie concealed ^theee, and a 
hundred other cases atill more dark and terrible, ore familiar 
to us, and their harrowing details are not to be forgotten. The 
severity of the persecution drove the sufferers to hide them- 
selves in dens and caves of the earth— haunted dene, by the 
report of the neighbourhood, and believed to be so by the 
Covenanters themselves. A very romantic scene,'* says Sir 
Walter Scott, “ of rocks, thickets, and cascades, called Cxee- 
hope Linn, on the estate of Mr. Mcntcath, of Closeburn, is 
said to have been the retreat of some of these enthusiasts, who 
judged it safer to face the ajjparitions by wliich the place was 
thought to be haunted, than to expose themselves to the rage 
of their mortal enemies,’' 

The persecution was not of short duration; it lasted eight- 
and-twenty years, mystically indicated— so said the Scottish 
seers — by the cight-and-twenty gaps, or broken pieces, in the 


of the Puritans : he escaped, on the journey to London, and 
vowed revenge. The ne^ came that his wife was dead—dead 
of a broken heart, . and the oath of vengeance was renewed. 
Charles II. was restored ; persecution began in Scotiand » and 
among those who persecuted most bitterly was a pale-faced, 
noble-looking soldier --the widpived man who had sworis 
revenge. While staying with his troop at a Scottish hamlet, 
at the base of one of the loftiest hills of Bcotlaady a highland 
woman brought news of a covenanting gathenng ; ^le be- 
trayed it all for a Scotch pound and a glass or two of whiskey. 
There was to be a gathering, and a young girl Was to be mar- 
ried to her plighted one, in simple presbyterian fashion, and 
jUi the open air. The troop was soon in motion, the spot soon 
gained ; they halted for a ifioment, and looked dgwn through 
the brushw(Jod at the gathering in the valley bolot^. It was a 
calm, beautiful picture. The pastor grave and solemn as one 
of Israel’s leaders ; the happy look of the young man M hei 
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sword of Captain Paton, a stern Oamcronian, and a man of 
great personal prowess, who had scaled his attachment to 
the Covenant by his death. 

An incident which occurred during the persecution is repre- 
sented in our engraving. ,.And the^tory is this. A hi^land 
laird, in the days when the Paritans ruled, had sought the 
hand of a lady of good birth, and whose father had great 
influence with the presbyterian party. They loved each 
pthmr ; they were of the same age, the same rank in life ; 
aterythiug tending to promise a happy future —eYery thing 
J one— they differed in their faith. The young man was a 

gboiV,CathoUc and a true loyalist ; the girl a Presbyterian— 
^ family of the strictest sort. The consent of the girTe father 
was rpl^ieed; but love was stronger than aught else ; the girl was 
seesredy miirried to her lover, and a month passed away. When 
the secret was discovered, the rage of the old man was ierrible j 
he eaid but he acted promptly. Bse toi^r-idMktwenty 
.hemrs young mim was'betra^di^t^haai^'. 


took the trembling hand * of his betrothed, and the group 
gathered around; the old men and the little children— aU 
seemed so calm and still, as if they felt the peace of God 
within their hearts as God’s sunshine fell upon them. A 
moment, and the soldiers galloped forWard— a shout from tho' 
hill— the discharge of a rifle— the shrieks of the women-<^tho 
volley of - fire-arms, end soldiers and Puritans were mixed up, 
together. Most of tlie group had fled ; those who remained 
were prisohers; Two were slain, and those two the newly? 
wedded pair; hand clasped in hand, they lay upon the grass 
— deadl A^d the end of the story is this:— that beautilitl 
girl, whose eyes were closed in death, who had been hunt^ 
out of life by that vow of vengeance, was none other than the 
soldier^s da^hter— the child of his meluncholy union, lOf. 

Ihat'day, he hod never l^ard. It ia a melancholy, 
cpi^de ill a. terrible, history, and i^yes to the wild beauty nfl 
Urn sppt irhere ft is said to have oo«ttrrc4 an 
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THE PHHGHS TE|pE. 

OHATTm n. 


Is our last paper we observed that the treasures of fbbd 
which it has pleased Ood to provide for us iu the ftingUiUribe 
are, if not wholly disregarded, at least by no means dul/ 
appreciated .by the BnglUh* There is, perhaps, no country 
richer than "b^ir own in the esculent species of fungi j they 


Throughout the continent of Europe, on the contrary, 
plants of this tribe are ^^agerly sought after by all classes of 
^n, and form the chief, if not the sole, diet of thousands, 
who would otherwise be but scantily provided with aliment. 
But fingi are not only the tolerated fot>d of the poorer 



VJfi, 1. — AOAUXCUfl CAMPESTBIS (tHE MEADOW MUSHBOOM). 


abound in our woods and pastures, they grow from the ground classes, they are also most highly prized by the rich man and 

and under the grAund ; they spring abundantly out of the the epicure ; and afford, when daintily cooked, many a deli- 

substance of dead trees, and are often found on waste lands cate dish and many a highly flavoured sauce at the most 

and heaps of rubbish, from which no "other edible produce elaborately served and highly expensive tables. In Germany 

can be procured ; yet, though this is the case, and more than and Italy, immense numbers of the various species of this, 



' 2,*-aqaiucu8 dbhoiobus (obanoe mtlk aoabio), no. 3.— c^nthabellus ci:^bixjs. . 

* ih^ stmliiw df esculent fungi are spontaneously brought tribe are sold in tlie markets, and produce an amount of 
in Belaud, there ate only three or four of these species , inbope which ihrould seem to us Jn Rom^ 

tha^areehtbuby ita inhabitants; all the rest of this abundant s^^.imtportiuii are an >tttela;of eomm©r«a^^ 

the toees, or to become the thefe ^ a |n»bjie o#cer for ^.ekpres%|^^. 
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quantities of fungi prosented for sale exceeding ten pound/fli in" 
weight. All fungi brought into Rome arc «upervf||p by this 
officer, "wroighed. sealed up, and all destined ior tnat day's 
consumption sent to a central dep6t. If, among the contents 
of the baskets offered, any stale, maggot- eaten, or dangerous 
specimens are found, they are sent under escort, and thrown 
into the Tiber ; and another very remarkable circumstance is 
the law, that if any specimen of the common mushroom (A^^a- 
ricUi camjxsh'is ) is found, it also is to bo f^iroicn into the river * 
So says an unpublished letter of Professor Sunguinetti, “ Is- 
l>cttore dci Funghi,” at Romo, It is certainly singular that tlic 
only fungus which is fn‘cly accepted in all English kitchem**, 
and considered as the sole common kind, that is honest and 
trustworthy, and possessed of no murderous properties, 
should be the one thus protested against, whether in a state 
good or had !” “ For forty days during the autumn, and^for 
about hiilfthut period every spring, large quantities of funguse s, 
picked in the immediate viennily of Rome, from Frascati 
llocca dij?apa, Albano, beyond Monte Mario, tow’ards Ostia 
and the neighbourhood of the sites rd‘ Veii and Gabii,” arc 
brought to Rome. “ The retunis of taxed mushrooms alone,** 
says I)r, Badhani, ** during the last ten y<*ars, give a yearly 
average of iuhveen sixty and eighty thousund 2 >ounih treight ,* and 
if we double this amount, which we nia}'' safely d(» in order to 
include suqji smaller untaxed suijplies as are disposed of in 
hrihea, fees, and presents, and reckon the w'holc at the rate of 
six bai«cchi, or threepence a pound (a fair average), this wull 
.make the commercial valtie of fresh funguses very apparent, 
showing it hero to be little less than f’J,000 a year.” Besides 
this, we must consider the dried, pickled, and preserved sup- 
plies, which sell at a much higher price than tlie fresli, from 
one Shilling to one shilling and threepence per pound, and 
■also recollect that this calculation includes only the Roman 
market, and that every other matkfd-place in the Italian state's 
has its proportionate sale of this wdde-sproading branch of the 
vegetable produce of the land. 

^ With the above statements fully in our mind, and after 
having been habitually in eomrmmication with many of the 
families from amongst our peasantry who w'ere but scantily 
provided with daily food, we found ourselves ono day, during 
the last autumn, in an extensive piue-wood near Budleigh 
Salterston, in South Devon, and saw the ground, which was 
densely carpeted with the accumulated dead loaves that had 
fallen from the trees, and lain undisturbed for iiuuiy years, 
studded in every dirt'ction witli fu)jgi, of every colour and 
of every shape, in such quantities as that cart-loads might 
haVe been gathered there. Hugo purple, wliuo, brown, and 
taWy AgaricB were there ; the deep orange of the Btdvtub 
Hhitia was interspersed with the siiow^ balls of the Lyco- 
perdms^'^d the delicate apricot tint of the pretty and singular 
VaiUharcllHA cibarius, with many other beautiful and edible 
specks, were scattered in profusion arQimd mo. How could 
we* under these circumstances, do otherwise than regret that 
ignorance of the differences of species, combined with the 
strong prejudice which prevails in England against using 
any of this tribe (save the two or three favoured individuals), 
should shut out our poor from the possibility of availing them- 
selves pf ‘ this rich supply of wholesome aliment, which the 
bounty of God had provided for them, jf they would but be 
persuaded tp use it? It is true, that amongst tliis extensive 
colWtion of fungi there were some species which would have 
pru-i^red poisonous, and others which would have been but 
disagreeable food ; yet the greater number of them were kucIi 
as, if propfftly cooked, would have furnished, not only trhoh- 
Wme, but idso savoury and pleasant food ; and it seemed to us 
a great pity that they shotild be i;o wholly n^.'gloctod, aiul left 
for a prey to reptiles and field-mice, 

Tho oheihical structure of fungi is said to the most highly 

animfltlised, or. in other words, to partak^ more tW* the nature of 
aniinal composition than that of any otiier vegetable.. Resides 
the potions of tiiis circumstance that arc afiorded by the 
spd dfpne of thh Rp^ies in decay, which jiertahes much of 
^ meaf-like 

Ire fitid th^- 


following fact stated—that, Jike animals, they absorb a large 
quantity qf oxygen, and disengage in return from their Surface 
a large quantity of carbonic acid ; all, however, do not exhale 
carbonic acid, but in lieu of it some give out hydrogen, and 
others azotic gas. 'fhey yield, moreover, to chemical analysis’ 
the sereral compements of which animal structures are niaae\ 
up ; many of them, in addition to sugar, gum, resin,. 0 peculiar ■ 
acid called fungic acid, and a variety of salts, furnish, con^ 
siderable qufintities of albumen^ adiponine^ and oumazomeT, ifrhicjh 
last is that princiidc that gives its peculiar flavour to meet 
gravy.** ' ^ 

Fungi arc considered t(j be highly nutritious, and are said by 
many of tht* faculty to be easy of digestion. This latter opinion, • 
though strongly supported by many foreign medical men, is 
certainly quite in opposition to the generally received opinion 
on that subject in England, and also to the ideas of ancient 
writers, (icrard, the quaint old herbalist, says : ** Some 
luushrooincs grow' forth of the earth: others upon the bodies 
of old trees, whidi differ altogether in kinds. Many wantons , 
that d W'(*ll nf'ar the sea, and have fish at will, arc verie desirous, 
fr)r change of diet, to feed upon the birds of the ihoujitaines ; 
and such as dwell upon the hill or champion grounds do long 
after sea fish ; many that hav<J plentio of both do himger afur 
the earthie cxcresceiicts called nmshroonies ; whereof some 
are very venomous and full of poison, others not so noisome, 
iitid iydther of than very wholesome meat," And again- •“ fir.alen 
affirms that they arc all very cold and moist, and therefore do 
approach unto a venomous and miuthering facultie, and 
ingender a clammy, pituitous, and cold nutriment if they be 
eaten, 'fo conclude,* few them are good to be eaten, and 
most of them do suffocate and Rtranglp l^he cater. Therefore 
I give my advice to thos(j that love such strange and new- 
fangled tueates, to beware of lacking honey among thorncs, lost 
the sweetnesse of the one do not countervailo* the shar^uesso 
and i)ricking of the other.” 

Fungi arc classed under two primary (*AVisions— //y/«eoo» 
myvetes imd dasteromyevtvs ; the seed lying Externally in the 
former, and internally in the latter. These divisions are sub- 
divided into four tribes —1st, l^deati; 2iid, (Jiacati . JJrd, Mitrati;^ 
and Itli, Vitpohfti, In each of these tribes we find esiculent 
si)OcicH, although juost of that description are found in the 
first tribe, the J'ilead\ and of tliat tribe the genus Agarivtts 
supplies the largest number of any of the genera. 

All Agarics tire furnished with a fleshy pileus or cap, a 
stqies or stem, and gills placed at right angles wdth their stem. 
The species of this genus differ widely in size, shape, and 
colour? but all agree in the possession of the parts which we 
have named. 

Our own favourite meadow-musliroom (fig, 1) iS the first we 
will describe, of which old Gerard says ; — 

“ 'I'hc lUL'Utiowe mushroom is iji kindo the best ; 

' It is ill trusting any of the rest:” 

Every ono considers himself a complete judge of this species, 
and few hei^itate to prcRont at their tables a dish of these;, 
agreeable fungi, without taking any other moans of proving 
their trustworthiness, tlian that most fallacious mode of 
directing tlieir cook to stir them whilst dressing with a ziher 
spoon ; in full belief that if their jmces do not tarnish the silver, . 
there can be no injurious specimen amongst them. ^ 

' Rut although this kind is* in such general use in Engl andi; 
yet it is by no means more easy to discriminate it from ot^ieVv. 
species, than it is to discriminate most other kinds. .ViNo 
fungus,’* says Dr. Badham, “presents itself under such a 
variety of forms or such singular diversities of asp5»ct. The 
inference Is plain ; less discrimination than that employed Jto 
distingiui'h^ihis, would unable any who shpuld take the trotible / 
ti> recognise at a glance many of those esculent specuE * 
wdiieh every spring and autumn fill pur plant^ttions .jlittd 
pnsturiss with plonteousnees.,** The cap. of this xnutooom 
ipi some individuals snowy white, and smooth ; in others, brown 
md some instances the gills are of a ; 

in others a deep, rusty blacfe f Some grow br^ 

' others. uf 
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riGEIl HUNTING. 


Hi»»rTiNf* is^ one of tfie strohgest passions of man. This is 
easily explained. In the early stages of tlic history of the 
world, the human race had little to depend on for food, save 
produce of their skill and mgenxu ty in the chase. It is pro- 
bable that the inventive genius, which enabled man to provide 
' arms and weapons for this purpose,’ drew his first attention to 
the %Qxnd thought of war, by which, probably, on a small 
^eale, he was eble to provide himself with victuals by pilfer- 
ing the successful hunter. Those must hav« been strange 

C js, when man in his primeval simplicity, with untutored 
d. and. the most inartificial weapon, wandered through the 
plains of the <»arly world, hid hims(jlf in the forest or the 
' brake, concealed himself in trees and waylaid the new and 
strange beasts that came in his way,** and having satisfied 
- hunger, and drunk from the clear stream, laid himself down 
to sleep beneath the shade of some rude btjwer, fashiontvi hy 
the ingenuity, of his equally wild and primitive mate. 

In those days, the wild beasts- -the lion, the tiger, the 
panther, and the bear— wTre the f error of the human raeo, as 
they remained until men began to overcome them by inge- 
nuity and the sheer strength of numbers. A hundred arrows 
and a hundred lances did that whicli a single how and spear 
could not have done, until the day and hour came when the 
strange invention of gunpowder phiced ns on a level, of even 
abqve the brute creation, in single-handed eontc^sts. 

But even now, with the rillo mid the fowling-piece, there 
are animals whom it is dangerous to enrountcr, though under 
every advantage of time and place, and against wliom it is 
needful to employ all that activity and ingenuity which 
characterise the great fictitious creation of the American 
novelist, honest liawkcj^*, and the real and extraordinary 
Gerard, Gumming, and Sir W. C. Harris, whose lion hunts 
are so wondrous, that wo should hesitate to credit them did 
wc not personally know the veracity of Giirard, and lament 
the high soul and honourahle character of our departed friend 
IIuTi'is, whose travels in Shfta, and whose wild sjiorts in 
Afrkft, will liot easily be foi'gotten. 

The tigi-r is e\en more dangerous than the lion, from the 
simple fact of its stealthy and crawling chardeter. It roars 
not like the king of beasts, and creeps about, seeking whom it 
may devour-, with a cautious step, which scarcely any (dluir 
animal possesses, save and except, perhaps, the panthers imd 
hfjars that frequent Dismal Swamp, and that cr<jep round the 
bayous of tlie Mississippi, 

In the early history of India, wo find tliat the ravages of 
lions ajtd tigers wore carri(>d to such a frightful extent, that 
^w’hole Hamlets of the weak and pusillanimous natives were 
destroyed by them; and that wdicnever an attempt ^vas 
made to face them, it was by * regular urmios congregated for 
tliat purpose. Even these collected forces wore ofU'u routed 
by the wild animals of the woods. But, subsequently, British 
officers found their W'ay into these Ravage fastm’sscs, with 
their cool courage and their superior fire-arms ; and yet even 
they had to record fearful stories of the furious beasts, and h^id 
to tell the tale of the death of many a brave comrade in the 
Strange and novel contest. The tiger had not yet learned to 
dread the crack. of the rifle, nor before severe lessons to 
.^obnie more cautious and circumspect. In the time of 
: Vuillant, lions would enter an encampment and coolly 
carry off the fattest sleeper, gent rady some unfortunate Ilot- 
teiftfot woman. 

.fikin when elephants were used in the tiger hunt, it was 
difllciiit to find animals of that! species ready to charge the 
jungle When the trail of the tiger left a marked scent; or when 
atioh animals were known, they commanded a very high 
price. Btit now there has come a great rhangc in the dispo- 
sition df the wild beasts of the Indian and African wilderness, 
and the tiger oommija its depredations only' where the perse- 
vering valour of the English sportsman is 

rifle with its heaty and deadly hall is 
of the servants of the East 


^ndia Company will now sally forth on their elephants, seated 
in their liowdah, until their guide, to hunt the tiger, to its 
very lair ; this animal now having to be driveii forth often 
from jungle and cave by the rocket and other projectiles. 

We have already in a previous article (p, 327) made some 
allusion to the subject in hand, but it is a matter of inex- 
haustiblc interest, and a volume might easily be written on ^ 
the hunts which hav? been undertaken against this ferocious 
beast of prey. 

A lettrfu- to Sir William Jom^s, dated Chinsura, describes a 
very animated hunt. On the eve of the chase, all the necessary 
tents to form a camp were gent to within a mile and a half of 
the jungle, a disirict covered by thick reeds about fifteen feet 
high. Early in the morning thirty olephants were sent for- 
ward, and at tw'o the hunters started, and having reached the 
rendezvous, mounted their elephants and entered the jungle. 
At daybreak they had formed an extensive line, and had 
penetrated in a detached jungle. 'Plu^y found in the tiger’s lair, 
half an ox, tw'o human skulls, and a pile of bones ; some 
whitened by long exposure, others still rod wdth blood. But 
the animal had departed, 

lAaving scene of carnage, the hunters advanced, and 
soon heard the cry of hauf/^ which is the local name for the 
tig(‘r. They accordingly again formed their line and entered 
the great jungle. Scarcely had they done so, when five royal 
tigers, of the largest size, darted forward from the same spot 
and dispersed, flying, howfwer, but slowdy, and soon halting. 
The line of liunters was in tlio form of a crescent, w'hich em- 
braced both ends of the junglt; in tlu' centre were elephants, 
on which were men armed with guns. One approached the 
retreat of the first tiger : he moved not until the riflemen were 
near, th»‘n he roared like thunder and bounded towards thorn. 
The elephants turned and lied, but after rushing along about 
fifty yards, they stopped, and once more faced the jungle. The 
tiger made a .second rusli, bounded on an (dephant mounted 
by three liidians, and struck one off. The tiger, however, 
pt-rcoivliig the strength of his enemies, sheered off to liis lair, 
whi're he was sliot. Three others wore killed, but the fifth, a 
(Minning old tiger, oseaped. The attack on the fourth lasted a 
long as the animal dofendod itself with great courage, 

and was only killed by a general discharge. 

In a eurioup book called ** Cynegetica,'^ * there is a division 
headed “ Afioph TJI Doulab’s llunliug Excursions and from 
this, as not bebig a book to which eveiy one can refer, we 
make some extracis. He says: “ The vizier always out 
upon his annual hunting party a.s soon as the cold season is 
well set in, taking wdtlt him his household, his zonana, his 
court, and a great part of the inhabitants of his capital. f Jl(‘ 
takes with him five hundred elephants, &c, &c, . , , When, 
mtclligencc is brought.of a tiger it is matter of great joy, as 
that is considered as the principal sport, and all the rest only 
occasional to fill up the time. Prq)ar{itions are instantly 
made for pursuing him, which is done by assembling all the 
elephants, with as many people as can conveniently go upon 
their backs,' and leaving all the rest behind, whether on 
foot or on horseback. The elephants ore then formed in a 
line, and proceed forv.ard regularly, the nabob and all hiS 
attendants having their fire-arms ready. The cover in which 
the tiger is most frequently found is long grass, or reed* so 
high as often to reach above the clcphauti.; and it is very 
difficult to find him in such a place, as he either endeaypurs 
to steal off, or lies so close that he cannot berouaed, tmtho 
elephants arc almost upon him. He then roars and ilkulka 
away, but i^ shot at as soon as he can be seen ; and it is 
generally contrived, in compliment to the nabob, that he shall 
have the first shot at him. If he is hot disabled, he continues , 
skulking away, the line of elephants following' Kim, and the 
nabob and othein shooting at him, as often as he otin bo seen, 
tUVhe falls. Sometir rcs, when he can he to ia particular 

^ <* Blanc's Cytagotien.” X^ondoh, JqHu Steckdale, 

' t of the.Mpgdl SmpirWi ^ 2^ab0b of Oode. 
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^pqt where he couches, the elephants are fomed into a circle 
round him, and in that case, when he is roused, he ^nerally 
attacks the elephant that is nearest to him, by springing upon 
him with a dreadful roar, and biting at or tearing him with 
his claws ; btit in this case, from his being obliged to show 
himself, he is soon despatched by the number of shots aimed 
at him ; for the greatest difficulty is to rouse him, and get a 
faiir view of him. The elephants all this time are dreadfully 
frightened, shrieking and roaring in a manner particularly ex- 
pressive of their fear ; and this they begiit as soon as they smell 


But there is as much differenoe between fte chase of the 
tiger by British sportsmen and those of the nabob, its ^tween 
the hunters of the early ages and thoi^l^ of a few generations 
back. The time is ^hanged, indeed, from the heui: ^ 

“ When Nimrod bold, 

That mighty hunter, first mado war on boasts,’ 

And stained the woodland green with purple dyo,| 

New and unpolished was the huntsman's art ; 

No stated rule, his wanton will his guide. 

With clubs and stones, rude implements of war, 
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Mm, or hear him growl, and generally endeavour to turn back 
from the place where the tiger is ; some of them, however, hut 
few, sure hold enough to be driven up to attack him, 
they do by curling the trunk do&e up under the mouth, 
swA then charging tlm tiger with their tusks ; or they endea- 
toUif to iproBS him to death by falling on him withnheb Inees, 
ijt^eading under their feet. If one tiger is killed in a 
as a good da/s sport r iiimietimbs 
lS&r|r<’thTee arc kiiled in one day, 
femaW’imdcuW^ -■ 


He armed his savage bands, a multitude 
ITsttmined; of twining osiers formed> they 
, Thrir artless toils, then range hUlS, 

And scour the plains below. ' ' ' ' 'f> if '' 

MWiue poet has given a picturesque toorip 
scene sketch^ by Blano 

Incessant shouts .. 

; ^Bh*heho thn^h the 
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Bfttbre the ftuaning brand : fi^e lions, pards, 

Boara, tigers, bears, and wolves ; a dreadful crew, 

Of grim, bloodthirsty foes; growling, along ^ 

' They stalk iiKligiiant { but fierce vengeance still 
Hangs pealing in their tear.*’ * 

Bis^p Heber,* in his - valuable work on India, has given 
much^formation on tlic tiger and tiger hunting, and specially 
mdntioXiB a very cuiious circumstapee. “ In passing through 
the city, I saw two very fine hunting tigers in silver chains/* 
This contradicts the general idea that nothing can be done 
with this animal. He relates, also, an anecdote which sWbws 
the power of the beast* A Bhcel was guidj^g some soldicys. 

The officer followed at the head of his men, and had moved 
slowly half aslcep.on his saddle for about five miles, when he 

• ‘‘Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to Bombay, Ac/' — 
London: Murray, 1844. 


heard a hideous roar, and saV a very large tiger spring past 
him so close that he almdst brushed his horse.' The poor 
Bheel lifted up his sword and shield, but was down in an 
instant under the anunal’s paws, who turned round with him 
in his mouth, growling like a cat over a mouse, and looked the 
officer in the face. He did what could be done, and 'tvith Ids 
men attacked the tiger, whom they wounded so severely ^at 
he dropped his prey. But the first Mow had done its work 
effectually, and the poor man’s skull was mashed in stich a 
manner as literally to be all in pieces/* 

The people of liohilcund go out to fight the tiger with match- 
locks, swords, and shields, and generally succeed in killing 
him, with, however, the loss of one or two lives. The heroic 
peasants combat hand to hand, as the sciinitar-cuts on the hide 
have often afterwards proved. But now the English officers 
in India do all this work for the natives. 


THE VILLAGE OF DENIS,. ON THE IlIVER GABON. 



THT<: VILLAGi; OP DE3TIS, ON THE GABON. 


This CJ-abon, which forms a rec ptadc for a number of water- 
eourses that have' their source in llte interior of the continent 
of Africa, is situated between 10’ and 30' north latitude. 

' ^ ^ considered to be bounded on the right shore by 

^th^points Clara and Obendo, upon the left by Pongara and 
Bdimtt upon the side farthest from the sea by the islands 
PertOgnetS). beyond which extends the river 
ihbi^ of a considerable width near; its. mouth, 
fispldly Wu its breadth is less thau a mile. Before 
.ihe of Erench settle^nts upoil dm coast, Gabon 

was ah.iiiap^ist s^t of the slave-trade. The wars which 

n^ghbou^ 
#it^ ensr. ^ 


number of captives. The principal agents in the odious trade 
were the M‘Pongos, whose most important village, situated 
upon the left bank, is called Denis, in honour of the chief who 
governs it. The M*Pongos are still almost the only agem of 
the barter which is carried on in the neighbourhoM bf , 
Gabon, and, in order to preserve this monopoly, th#y 4ako 
care to maintain a mutual distrust between dm Bu!rb|p 0 (|^ 
and thetribesof the interior.' On theone Hshd, d^y tepai^aaedf 
the Boubus, Pahouins, Bakaiais, MfBioho#, 
nations of cannibals, whp are consitshtly .prowlh^ ^ 
.viOafta to makit 

; ^ kuviHm 'otti tiny 
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rapacious and cruel pirates, when they visit them to procure 
from them commodities which tliey afterwards bring to us, 
such as ivory, wax, and dye-woods. But, in spite of this, the 
minds of the people of the interior arc becoming enlightened 
as to the truth, and it is probable that, by means of some 
esitpeditions despatched to a considerable distance up the 
principal branch of the river, this trade, which is, daily 
increasing,' will soon become direct. Then, perhaps, the 
Europeans will at length succeed in opening a safe and regular 
route to the centre of the mysterious African continent, where 
so many generous niissionaries of religion and of bcicuce have 
sudered bondage and death. 

The M*Pongos inhabit the banks of the Gabon as far as the 
islands which surround the basin ; tlieir princi])al villages on the 
right bank are those of Ivringvir, Cemaben, Louis, and Glass 
(called by the names of theii- respective chic'fs), each village 
changing its name, and sometimes its site, with every new 
governoj. Between Louis *and Glass rises a wooden block- 
house, surrounded by palisade.s, and containing a garrison of 
loloffii, destined to protect the Vnaich seUlemont, built, as is 
also the Catholic mission, on a tu\)le-land overlooking the 
river. On a second table-land have been v unstrncted mag.azinci^ 

^ and some dwelling-houses ; and it is to be hoptjd that the time 
is not distant when a town will spring up around the 
settlement. An American missioniiry resides at the village of 
Glass. 

The left bank is lower, and more swampy and unhealtliy ; 
on this side arc the villages of Denis and Liitle Denis, in the 
former of* which is to bo found the original stock of the 
M*Pongc race; hence, doubtless, the supremacy of Ling Denis 
over the other chiefs of the same nation. 

The village of Denis, situated on a peninsula, bounded on 
th^ south by the Gabon, is divided into several districts, 
separated by creeks, the approaches to whi<di are swampy, so 
that people are obliged to make use of pirogiu^n (rude boats 
used by the savages) to pass from ons. district to another. 
The principal street of the central disUict faces tho river ; it 
is long, broad, V and buiit with tolerable regularity ; the houses, 
which are constructed of a lattice- work of bamboo, diifer little 
except in size. They are usually divided into two comi)art- 
ineftts ; in one, the sleeping cliambcr for the wdiolt* family, 
are sprsad mats whioh serve as beds ; the other contains tlie 
furniture, utensils, and provisions, and is used as assembly- 
room, kittelicn, and store-room. Bananas, papawe<, shrubs, 
and flowers, particularly lilies (jf a brilliant red, omament 
^aud ov'ershadow the entrance of the hoii-se, behind which 
stretches a curtain of bushy and luxuriant vegetation. In 
this street is situated the residence of King Denis, wdiich is 
loftier and more spacious than the others ; it is distinguished 
by some rude architectural ornaments, conspicuous among 
which are four sculptured columns, in tho M*r<mgo style, 
supporting a ledge of the roof, and thu.s forming a kind of 
peristyle. 

The numerous relations of the king, wdio seem to constitute 


an aristocracy^ are generally assembled behind the cdloimjB4^ ; 
and there the chief interests of the village are dwcusis^d by 
those who enjoy the honourable, though ‘costly, privilege pf 
being admitted to the royqj. presence, for they debate on fhe' 
affairs of state over the gaming-table. The monarch, employ a 
himself almost exclusively in thus gaining the cash arid other 
property of his subjects. No one is, in fact, so clover, or it' 
may be SO rash, as to sitccced often in* defeating the »ove^' 
reign. 'T'hc game consists in passing four hard dry berries 
through each of twelve holes made in a piece of wood, and 
of which either player has six. It is necessary to play *n 
such a manner, that in taking the berries contained iu one 
of the holes and placing one of them in each of the following, 
you come to a division in which your enemy has only two 
berries ; that which you ]>lace there inakes three, and you 
take ; if the hole in which you have previously placed a berry 
also contained but tw’o, that which has just been placed there 
making three, you take again; when the divisions of your 
adversary arc thus emptied, tho game is ended. The noise 
which the berries make, (juickly handled, resembles that of 
diu ill biickgaiumon. 

The people of the village entertain the greatest respect for 
King Denis ; no one dares to pass before his residence when 
he is engaged in playing, surrounded by company, without 
making an obeisance. This veneration for the supreme chief has ' 
increased since ho was made Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
as a reward for tlic services which he rendered on several 
occasions to the French trade. In return for this extra- 
ordm.'iry favour, tho ]\f ‘rjjtugos lavish upon the French all the 
ali'ection of which they are capable. Upon the huts of all 
persons of any importance may be seen an inscription dictated 
by tho proprietr)r, and wTittcn by some soldier or marine, 
worded something in this way ; — 

“ Prince 13an\iuii, good heart for Fr neluuan, 

(\>usin of King Denis, a good courtier.'’ 

Orthography is rarely regarded in these advertisements, 
and sometimes the writer mischiovously makes some addition 
of this kind to the dictalod encomiums ; “Great thief.” Far 
from suspecting any such perfidy, the personage thus desig- 
nated shows, his sign with a certain degree of pride to new 
arrivals, as a recommendation likely to serve his interests. 

The women are also divided into tw'o castes ; those of the 
higher class pass their time in working necklaces, bracelets, 
and other ornamemts, of which they ore very fond, with little 
glass boads. Seated upon low benches before their d\v^liing8, 
they employ themselves thus from morning to iiighi, only 
interrupting their labour to fill and re-light their pi|>ci, . The 
women of the 'lowtjr order arc employed in the light, labour 
required for the cultivation of yarns, maize, and tapioca, 
which are indispensable to subsistence in the village! , A 
certain number among them arc, from time to time, put into 
requisition to remrjv e the grass from before the royal dweUing. 


THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JONATHAN PHEKE SUNGSBY. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The hours of night wore »low:y and w^earily onward for the at times subdued his pride, and schooled himself to irlth 
principal inmate's of the Palazzo Polani. The count paced to tolerable tranquillity upon the alliance for hie, 
and fro in the great mhne^ for he was too agitated to seek , memory -Cf his dearest and truest friend would eifpie his. . 
the repose of his chamber, lie had struggled to the last, knd.theieaturesof the dead would appear to 
against the fate thac seemed about to bear him ^bwn audio loOMng 'With ^proachfiil sadness upon him, arid 

, him ; .and now he looked ‘up at the of his hpw could betray a solemn trust, and 

that hung from the walls, and felt the' glory of thif Committed to^his $are. Then^ tCKi, 

* 'fWe was JSianca heiMrd''thi;pri»p^ 

'^^|■^?;bSlodoIeft|ttfavaltingruin, W'fe 

nature ,'w^^ hef'fjl&A' 
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tiiA0 he determined to save himself at any price, .even at that 
of compelling Bianca to accept her suitor, and at another 
rwolved to hazard all rather than force her to a distasteful, 
and worse still, a degrading union. 

Another chamber was tenanted by one more wretched still — 
BianoaJ^oroaini. 'Hmxr ^fter hour she watched for the return 
of Olulio. ■ Hour after hour the hope, faint as it was even at 
flrst, which sustained her, became less and less,. Midnight 
came,* but with it no Giulio, She- had long since dismissed 
her attondimt; and even old Oiudetta, though she had 
entreated for permission to spend the night with her mistress, 
who she saw was seriously indispose d, had unwillingly \vith-* 
drawn, and so the girl was left to her oym wretchedness. 
How ^wretched that night was we may not say ; how deep its 
gloom ; how fulf of terror, and agony, and beM’ildering 
thoughts, and conflicting feelings, and passionate grief, and 
then dull, heavy, despairing apathy supervening for a season, 
and, as it were, swallowing up all emotions. And so morning 
found the girl sitting in her niglil-robes, without having 
sought 'a respite in sleep even for a moment. 'I'he gray of 
morning brightened into day — a sweet, suniiy day ; whose light 
cam® as if to mock her sorrow- but with it Giulio came not. 
Old Oiudetta stole on tip- toe into lier lady’s room, and found 
her oven as she had left hi‘r the night before. 

“ Santissima Virgine ! my dear child, how is this ?’* she 
oxchUmed, “You have not lain down during the night. 
You are ill, veu-y ill, I fear, atid something has discomposed 
you. Como, you must take rest for a while.” 

But the girl re.sistcd all the entreaties of her nurs»>, and 
with a strong effort concealed her*fe(‘imgs. To disclose even 
to her faithful attendant the position in w^hich she w ns placed 


throughout all she had a sehse of a pricking pain in her 
bo.som near the shoulder, So tho^ day wore on, till it was 
within less than an hour of sunset. A low tap w*as heard at 
the door of the chamber, Giudotta stept softly across the 
room, and then Bianca heard voices whispering earnestly as if 
in contention. 

“ Impossible, Giovanna, toll his lordship she is too ill,” * 

“ Nay, mistress Giudetta, you had better bear the message 
to him yourself ; I don’t much care to meet him in his present 
model. He is snapping at eve^y ono like a w^olf. He haa 
cuffed Antonio for I know not what, and Tomaso says he is 
worse than the grand Turk.” 

“ Silence thy prating tongue, jade. Well, I will go myself, 
and do thou sit (luietly on yonder stool and watch thy young 
mistress ; but let not a word pas-- thy lips, chatterbox,” 

It was not long before Giudetta returned to the chamber ; 
she Avas pale with anger and shaking with excitement, and 
quite forgetting the necessity for silence which she had 
peremptorily enjoined upon Giovanna, she^gave utterance 10 
her feelings in no gentle voice. 

“ Holy Virgin guard t^s ! I believe my lord has lout his 
senses outright, * Where is the signora Bianca said hC 
when 1 entered, ‘ has she received my message *No, eccel- 
lenza,' said I. ‘ No I ’ cried ho, turning short upon me, ‘ who 
dared to withhold it ?’ * I did/eccellenza : my lady is ill, and 

unable to rise.’ Then the count gremnd his teeth, and glared 
upon mo like a wild beast. ‘ Hark ye, Mistress Giudetta/ says 
he in a hissing voice, ‘ I am in no mOod to Im trifled with. 
Tell your young lady, that if she have life, she must att0(||d 
me in this room at sunset. If she is ill,' says he with a 
sigh, ‘I am sorry for it ; but tell her she may not refuse, even 


W’as rcivolting to her pride. 

“ X am not quite W'cU, dear nurse, but I doubt not that thou 
canst find amongst thy pocions ’something that will do me 
good,” 

“ Ah, yes, that can I,” said the old woman ; and she hurried 
away from the room, but speedily returned with glass and 
bottle. 

Here, my dear Indy, take this essence, and then compose 
yourself for a few minutes.’' 

The girl took the draught, and smiling kindly on the old 
woman, lay back on the couch on which she had been sitting, 
(liudetta's potion was a strong narcotic, which, seeing that 
remonstrance was unavailing, she wisely administered. In a 
few moments her young mistress sank into a deep sleep. It 
was long past midday w'hen she awoke. She felt weary and 
unrafreshed, with a sense of intoierable depression about the 
region of the heart. She was hot and her skin felt dry, while 
th« light even of the darks ned chamber was painful to her' 
languid eyes. Giudetta sat beside her watching her intently. 
Blanca made a movemenf as if to rise, but the other gently 
restrained her. 

“ You must be quiet, dear child, a little longer. ^ our 
pulse is quick and your eye is heavy. Compose yourself 
again.” 

, “ Has the count inquired for mo ?” 

indeed, clear child, so you need not be uneasy.” 

“ ^)id he not note my absence in the morning ?” 

“ In truth, his lordship has not been in the palace since 
daybreak/' 

“ And Giulio r” 


on that score -she shall have time enough to nurse her JiiJ- 
ments aftc'rwarcU. Go now, and see on your peril that I am 
obeyed.’ ” 

“He shall he obeyed,” said Bianca, with sudden energy ; 
for the loud speaking of Giudetta had thoroughly aroused her 
from her stupor, and the fever in her blood lent her an 
unnatural strength, “ I w'ill rise, my good nurse, thou shalt 
aid OioA'iuma at my toilette. Thine arm, Giudetta.” 

And the girl sat upright while the two Women arrayed 
her ever as the old woman stole a frightened glance at 
her young lady’s face, she turned j^ale with alarm, for her dull 
eye was fixed, and yet withal there was a strange wildness in 
it which she had never seen before. All this time the girl 
spoke not, but at intervals she pressed her hand over her heart 
and sighed deeply, as ono oppressed with pain. At length 
her toilette was completed, and she stood erect in hc-r ghastly 
loveliness, leaning on the amis of her attendants; thus sup- 
ported, she left her chamber and proceeded to the grand 
With a fixed abstracted gaze and a he.avy step, as one who 
walks in a dream, she moved slowly up the apartment, and 
sat down, upon a couch of crimson velvet. At a rign, tlie 
attendants departed, and she was loft alone in the vast and 
silent room. 

Meantime, in the antc*chamber beyond, another scone was 
enacting. Punctual to the appointed hour, Pfetro Molo, 
attended by a young man, entered the hall of the Palaazo 
Polani, and both were ushered into the ptesenoe of the 
count. The old goldsmith jnoved up the room with that air 
of quiet respect cmd self-possession which were habitual to 
him : the youth follfliwed behind him. 


V Tomaso says he has not been at home since yestcr-even ; 
belike he Ms spent the night tvuii some of his friends. But 
, y^ ]|iust not speak more just now.” 

felt. *tow that all hope of Giulio’s obtaining the 
at an end ; then came a vague terror and sense of' 
. protracted absence, and she fancied a thousand 

■ might have befallen him, for she well knew 

M voluntarily absstut from her. Her head 
oei^sed, and ^alt unable to follow continuously 
fant«fi'ea, the most incongruous and 
ih$, realities of 


“ I am come, eccellenza,” said the senior, declining the seal 
to Mbich the' count silently motioned him, “ according to the 
tenor of our agreement contained in this obligation Jkhd he 
held forth the bond). If it is your lordship's pleasmrb'to’pay 
me the loan this day due, with the interest thereon* I 
have calculated, I shall be happy to receive it, and lyriis you 
an acquittance/' . * " ^ . 

<‘^er Pietro Molo,” said the count, measuring 
he spoke, “J h^ve endeavoured by every means iib>‘Sny 5^er 
to prooure the mo^^ey tb SatisQr your claim.^ i , 

thousand ducats; and no lUore . ' It you 
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Fiir« thousatid ducat«^ principal money, my lor(^ and fire 
hundred, the interest at ten per centum. These sums I demand 
--•youp excellency ■will excuse me if I decline to-take less.** 

The count made one appeal more. 

** Thifl*youth is your nephew, I presume, S'er Molo.** 

“ Girolamo, my brother Jacopo’s won, so please your 
lordship,*’ said the banker, motioning the youth ,to come 
forward. 

The codnt surveyed him anxiously. He was a good-loojj.ing 
yoiith, dressed in a simple suit of black cloth, over which he 
wore his cloak, set on very primly. He had an ingenuous and 
modest air, but he stooped somewhat in the shoulders, and 
kept his eyes demurely fixed on the ground. 

I understood iirom you originally, that this money 
belonged to your nephew^ I now apply to him to know if ho 
will be content with the terms that I ofter,” 

The young man was about to speak, but the elder Mole 
thrust him aside with an impatient and peremptory gesture, 
and took upon himself the response. 

t(Ad you, sir count, that the money was my brother’s, 
sent to me to employ in a speculation„for his son’s use. For that 
speculation 1 alone am answerable. I feel bound to replace 
it, if there bo any loss ; and I am, therefore, alone competent 
to accept or decline your terms. I decline them, my lord, and 
now I look for the fulfilment of your stipulation. M y nephew 
is here to receive the hand of your ward, which, On his behalf, 
I claim.” 

•The Count Polani fixed on the old banker a stern and 
NKhty gase, in which pride and anger seemed struggling 
with a sense of helplessness. At first he seemed about to give 
vent to his passion; but there was that in the calm yet 
respectful bearing with which old Molo met his look, that 
quickly showed the count the necessity of keeping a guard 
upon his tempiSr. Mastering his emotion with a strong efibit, 
he replied, 

** You shall see the Signora Moroslni herself. Follow me.” 

The count stepped forward to the door which separated the 
anti^ehamber from the aalonet and throwing it open, he 
entered the latter followed by his two visitors. Without 
’uttering a word, they walked slowly up the room to where 
Bianca was sitting in the same state of strange abeitfrlfction 
in which her attendants had left her. 

At that moment the last rays of the setting sun streamed 
through the amber-tinted glass in the western window, and 
the soft warm light fell upon the massive clusters of her light- 
brown hair, till they looked like the rippling waters when the 
sunlight tips their edges with gold. And then the light 
streamed athwart her pallid cheek, and down her snowy neck, 
playing upon them as one sees it play upon a marble statue, 
illuminating without wanning the white surface, which looks 
all the whiter and colder and more lifeless from the contrast. 
Thus sat the girl, passionless, unmoving, almost serene, in her 
solemn and sad loveliness — a thing admirable, and yet terrible 
and ])ainful to look upon. 

The i^unt started at the changed appearance of the girl. 
He expected to see her look ill, but he was not ’x>rex)ared for 
tVie sight {vhich he now encountered. It was a moment b<?fore 
he recovem his composure sufficiently to address himself to 
the task that was before him ; b,ut he had already staked too 
much on the terrible game to withdraw, and so he was forced 
to play it out. He moved up gently to l%e maiden, and taking 
her hand he said kindly ; 

‘*Here is one who seeks to make his suit to you, dear 
signora. You are already advised -of his visit, and that he 
has wy vermission to address you.” 

The ^rl started, as if the wci.ds fell upon her ear with a 
s^ise of undefined pain, .as the voice of the mesmeriser might 
fall upon one in a ina^etic trance^ A strange, fitfhl, lustre 
lit up her dull eye^kthe look became fixed, dilated, and w’ttd, 
whU» with a red hue that added to the 

^ couch* and imr }ip« moved 

to speak, when cold shive^ng ran 
shook her 'as Oj^e. 

She placed her ha^ upon 


uttering a feeble cry of anguish, she sank back upon the sech 
In a moment the attendants were summoned to her cid. 
Qiovonna wrung her own hands, and kissed those of her young 
mistress, whom she really loved ; while old Qiudetta, 'With 
more presence of mind, after gazmg into the eyes of the glrl^ 
and feeling her fluttering pulse, suddenly tore down her robe 
from off" her neck, and directing her examination to me spot 
where Bianca’s hand w^as placed, she discovered a small dark 
pustule raised above the skin, and surrounded with a circle of 
bright red. Uttering a shriek of horror, she sprang back«» 
wards and cried out, 

' “ The plague ! the plague ! ” 

The terrible announcement paralysed every one for a mo- 
ment. I'he count was the first to recover his presence of 
mind. He bent down over the girl, and looked at the place 
to which Giudetta pointed. There was the fatal mark, the 
ominous crimson carbuncle which no one who has ever seen 
the i>lague-spot can mistake. 

“Aye, the plague! the plague!” he exclaimed, “ as surely 
as there is a God in heaven ! ” 

Then losing all control, of himself, he burst into a passion of 
grief, such as strong men sometimes give way to. He kissed 
the lips of the girl now flushed and burning, and then stepping 
• rapidly back to where old Molo and his nephew stood silent 
and awe-struck, he exclaimed, . with a wild and mocking 
laugh 

“Look there! look there! Messer Molo. Young man, 
thou wouldst seek a noble one to mate with? Is Bh<‘ not 
here, as noble and as fair as thine eyes con desire ! Come, 
why dost thou tarry? I* will lead thee to her. Yes, thou 
inayest take the hand of the dying ! A bridal ! a Dead 
Bkioal ! Wilt thou claim thy bride now r ” 

As the count spoke thus madly, he made a gesture to 
Girolamo, as if inviting him to advance. The young man 
calmly slept forward, as if about to take the hand of the now 
unconscious girl, when old Molo sprang after him, and seized 
him by the arm. 

“ Forbear, boy ! Are you mad ? Move not another step, I 
charge you, as you value your life, —It cannot be, it cannot 
be, I say.— Do you not see it is the will of Heaven ?— Come, 
let UH go hence ; what business have we here now ?” As he 
spoke, the old banker forced his nepliew backwards out of the 
holisc, 


The plague was now indeed in the city of Venice — that 
terrible pestilence, whose ravages, not half a century before, 
was still in the recollection of many living. We shall not 
dwell upon the horrifying details of this loathly distemper : 
they haA*© been delineated by more than one master hand. 
From the nature anil situation of the city, the miasma spread 
wide wd rapidly, notwithstanding aU the sanitary precautions 
of the authorities, and the exertions of the officers of health. 
There was not a street, scarcely was there a house, in which 
some inmate did not fall a victim. All day long the city was 
as a city of tlie dead. All gaiety had disappeared ; the streets 
and squares were empty ; no one went forth save on the most 
pressing business, or4o the churches; and then they passed 
hastily along in the middle of the street, shunning contact 
with their fellow^creatures. Froimmorning till night, prayers 
and supplications were offered up in all the churches ; the 
host was carried about in solemn procession, with chanting 
and incense, seeking to appease the wrath of God ; and 
night the dead-boat passed along the canals ; and evqr and 
anon it stopped at a slip, or stair-foot, or at a bridge ; , and the 
low bell was rung, and the living hurriedly brought forth Wit 
deadi^tKenuelves^palei and horror-stricken, and ghsstly; 
with seW eeremony^ and a pray^ muttered low end shmi* 
they placed the corpse in the dead-bbat, and thda it paaimd 
to foeeite' other dead, till it was filled with its feiterlnl 
end wouldhbld no more. And so the 

and atttumiii 

swdpt^ 



STORY OP A FAIOOlf. 

Quercy affoct those who see 'them for the linen tunib striped with purple^ tacked up to the knee ; hat^yovt 

time with a strange aensation* As far as the eye canrei^h, eeo only your shadow in thie disoohraglng soUtudet and, jou !)*•*' 

;’T(dtlapg is to be seen bat a mass of small, hard, grayish stones, no other sound than the distant bells of a flock dooqaed to browse ^ 

which oi^i^ sides encuraber the surface of the soil. The oiily on the scanty blades of grass, which hero and there appear b^* 

traces of animate imture consist in a few stunted oaks, and a tween the stones. 

nori^W fleld, enclosed.hy walls, formed of pieces of rock, in which In this Sahara, in the midst of one of the few copses whi^b 
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n^Dbility, particularly in favour witli the young lorda, who 
; *is^re passjonaloly addicted to it ; jso that tlic art of hunting was 
; , then considered themoai agjreeable branch of human knowledge. 
We Can now only judge of the importance in whi(;h it was then 
held by the brisk controvorsica which daily aioso upon the choice 
dffaloong. Henry II., King of England, who loved his horses and 
dogs more than ever other Christian did, had brought into fashion 
t ho falcon nf Denmark and Norway ; but, citlier to protent against 
the dominion of England or from national pride, the barons of the 
south preferred those of the Alps. Indeed, if wo are to heli(‘v© 
the beat nuthorily of the age, Dcmchs of Pradca, lln* author 
of Les OhsCiijtJi' (Vfitsfit KrSj* the King of England vas light. 
The Worthy canon of IVIaguelonne, in liis poem, wliith was 
to be found in every castle, Epeaka iIjub : - 

“ 11 eat troi^ sortes de faiu*ou«», 

Lfs autours, Ics cmcrillou^, 

Puis uii petit (le bonne raee ; 

Ainai la nature lea chwe. 

Ec danois-J’einportc sur tous ; 

11 eat plus gros, jdus vif, plus dovix ; 

Lcs yeux il a clai]> ft luisants, 

Les oiigles croehu^i et tnim hants.” 

Now we cannot inform o rr readers whether the.blrtl which had 
ju4t been loosed in the woods, by the edge of the water, un the 
day of which WU^re speaking, was from Norway or from the AE>a ; 
h it it fl'>w 90 (IS to doicrvy tlie praises of its mistrush, the lK*autiful 
lady of Venladmr, W'ho, absorbed in the chase, stood upright in 
her stirrup, k‘okiog anxiously towards the sky ; whilst two 
' hunitmen,' leading hounds in leash, kept a*; some distance bi hind 
her; and g little old man, wh<»?e ganm-pouch anntnineed his pro- 
fession, mounted on a small horse from the moors, j^repnred a lure 
in his left hand, whilst to hia right the im]):Uicnt chargers of 
aoEttoJj irons, whoso cyci sparkling with pleasure followiMi the 
chase, stood pawiug'the ground. 

The uobla bird shot vigorously upwards; for some ibue it 
ooutiiiuod to mount with the same lapidity, then it was sinm to 
stop, baUtice itself, and remain like a motionless point in the air, 
steadily observing its prey, liy degrees, hoa'cver, he blockaded 
It, that is to say, he got to wimlwurd of it, and, having gained 
this advantage, be commenced a lud pursuit. 

It was apirtridgc, w^iinb, not bidn.^ a inatoh in swiftness with 
this cruel adver^;ary, tried to escape him by precipi luting herself 


Flushed ^th emotion, tho viscountess urged forward her ^ 

s> rapidly, tihat she was iu lioio to Wilhess a singular 
Some vassals, seaUd upon the grounii, were partaking of . 
frugal morning meal, and seemed to be encouraging by .tiieir * ^ 
cries a child, about ton yeara of age, who was soon thruu^ th^ 
bushes. This child, who was^ very beautiful, and whoiBO eye$ , 
flashed with anger, had picked up' tho partridge/ wounded and ^ 
half dead, and holding it with one hand against his-breast, with’ 
the other he repelled tho falcon, eager for its prey, which was 
flying around him, in order to seize it. 

At the Bight of the viscountess the vassals arose hurriedly;’* 
the falconer arrived to recall and hood the hawk ; and the cava- 
liers, appearing fi om the wood, asked the fair lady what in- 
tcrojled her so deeply. Fyi- answer, she pointed to the child, , , 
who still proudly held tho partridge, as though he wushed td * 
dispute it wiih his lord. The first action of the viscount waslto 
call 'him in liis rough and commanding tone, which froze tho 
vassals with fright ; but upon a sign from hiijlady, ho courteously 
gave place to lier, and reined hi his horse. * 

A'bdaidtj of Veiitadour d^^scl‘Vl!d this deference. Daughter of the 
rich AVilliam VI., Lord of Montpoilior, she had brought -«8 a , 
dowry to her Imsband, Eblch III,, a hundred marks of silver, 
beiinlifnl .Jotbes, a stock of line limm, two eilver {-ups, weighing 
six marks;, and tho Arab palfrey which she rode with so much 
grace. Indeed, iu order to raise her to the seigneurial grandeur 
ot the (I Jinain of Veutadour, Ebles had divorced his first wife, 
"Margand of Tur<oine, wliose distant relationship to him afforded 
aplei for c ni^idelirig their union illegol, as soon as ho became 
aequaintod witli Adelaide. Still under the charm of recent mar- 
riage, he listened to his lady, as the young clerks of Dalou did to 
the whiti -bearded umiik who taught them chanting ; all her 
wishes were laws, and her dcaires wore granted almost as soon as 
expreasiHl. Thciefore she interrupted the viscount, wh<MU she 
thought too ftevero , and beckoning to the eliild to approatdi ; 

Wilt thou give me thy partridge for this piece of gold ?” said 
sh*' in a genth voice. 

“ No ! ” leplied the child boldly. 

“Why ? 

“ Because you will let the falcon kill it." 

“ And if J leave it thee, wilt thou come with me ? " 

No ! 

“ Thou wilt not follow mo } " 


' Into a cluster of hushes. But hero a new danger awaited her; 
the hounds, which had been loosed on seeing her fall, plunged 
after her, and as if it wuie not enough to frighten l)er with their 
sharp and plaintive barks, the obi man with the game-pamh 
hastened to dismount and to beat the bushes noisily with hjs 
stick. 

Iu spite of the pleasure which every noble lady to<»k iu tlu* 
chase, the Viscountess of Yentadour did not bahold, without a 
^certain I'be eyor inc.rvasing peril of the uafoi'tunale bird, 

and her desperate position. The dogs iittiired yelpings of joy iu 
the thicket, the qW felooner plunged his stick into it with a aort 
of sinister delight; and, as pitiless as lis master, 'the falcon, hovar- 

■ ing above, witli eager eyes and trembling <da.ws, waited till they 
had forced hi? prey to quit its asylum. And the dilemma of the 
poor bird which, paralysed with terror, did not dare to mo.ve, and 
could only escape from tho wan and the. dogs to find death ten 
yards hig^r, under tho cla-ws of tho hawk, was indeed a piteous 
sight. 

Tho lady was quite distressed, and, calling to the servant with 
" tli^ green game-pouch : 

‘^JLet her escape I I do not wish U to bo killed, you know that 
I do not wish it.*' 

** Madame ? *' said the falconer, as though he had npt heard* 

, Leave that partridge and reclaim 'ttfe falcon - 

Tho rascal pretended to obey, bui he was so Long in seeking his 

■ ^at ih\.’ hounds got at tho partridge and dislodged her. 

the slowest of two deaths, she, darted awaiy like an 
;rartt>W> iinbappily the falcon, warned by the crios of the old fol- 
, oonar/hH ^woeived her. Vain \yas hir riqpid fiight,;ithc pi^rsuit . 

having fiwi* some tme wheekd' 
^e'feB wounded by the ui*»ek ol the 

’V"' ' 1’- : 


/* No : you are wuckccl — you made my godmother weep.*' 

*• Who is Iby godmother ? " 

“ Madame Marguerite!" 

Here the viscount interrupted, and, urging forward his horse ih 
spiu^ of the entreaties of his lady, he demanded roughly of tho 
vassals, whom he recognised as belonging to him, who had given 
them permission to leave his domain. They replied with the 
boldness of people protected by a superior power ; fpr in spite of 
its iron law, foudalism, the brutal expression of physical forqe^ 
flinc.hcd before the church, the emblem of spiritual power; they 
repliwl that they were returning froin a pilgrimage to Kocama'* 
dour, to thank tho saint for having heard their prayers ths prec0^ 
Jing year. Tlie viscount now only wished to know the nahie of 
Ihe father of the child, who had already so far made friends; with 
the lady as tu bring her the bleeding bird without being alarmed 
at the impatient moveineuts of the palfrey, '^hon her husband 
again came to her »de, the first words whfoh As laid to hUn 
weretheee; • ’ ^ 

<♦ Ebles, may I ask a favour of you?*' ^ , 

“ Yes, lady, and if it be possible, oonsider it as gtetnd.'’ . ' 

“ Do you know to whom that child b4ongslf' ^ . . , , / * 

To a servant named Bernard, who Jieats tho ovens gt tlf# 

^ castle." *' 

Do yon know what 1 w'ish if he has a large family P-^tq * 
this young boy and bring him up os my son, until God giv®s 
cKildof my own.^' . , , ''‘''v"'?' 

yorjr wish be mineD’ said Kblol, bow^ 
tW. viscountess* , v- 

y' ' Bernard accordingly teciiaivpd, at the 
' dou^^'liiehiiiyant edtfoatfon.gita&to 
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■; lAtin to roason^ think) overthrow argtt- 

‘imefilte, tO' sophisticate adroitly, and discnmdt his adversary hy 
eloqnencG, and^tp omatnent his convotsation hy rhetoric. He 
mPl^OVor imparted to him the knowledge of the sciencP* of 
numbers, the foiiur major and the four minor tones of music, 

‘ :a«d rendered him so learned that when he had reached the ago of 
sixteen, with a'rbbo of fine cloth and a purse at his side, hepr 3 ;! 6 d 
t(ic pen a hundred’ times more than the purse, and heeaine a trou- 
badour. 

iprom that time, joining to his name that of the estate of the 
, viscount, Bernard lived gaily through the latter half <»f the twelfth. 
, century, honoured by the groat, ehoriahed by the towns-people, 
esteemed by the ladies, and popular from the Loire to the Pyrenees 
by the charming songs whieli he composed wherever he went. As 
in thisi iron age (and it is worthy of remark) wit and talent ex- 
celled, Bernard ofVentadour was celebrated during forty years; 
‘his triumphs and his gaiety only ended with the century. 

An event as singular as that wlyeh began his career marked the 
close of it. 

Forty years later, Bernard, his hair hlMu hed with age, was 
looking at some lapestr}*, upon which Alice, Puchess of Nor- 
mtmdy, had ,“tiaced, with great truthfulness and extraordinary 


vivacity of colour, the hftvfklng of Rooamodoor, , 6n heholdlbg 
this Bceue of his native country he breathed thew lines 

* Quad la douss* aura veuta 
IJevbs ttostrb pais, 

Mi'S vciaire qu’ieu senta 
Odoz de paradis ** 

Whene’er the breeise goes murmuring hy, 

'J'lio brec/c that in my eoimtrjj^ sighs, 

I vow it waCteth unlo mo* 

Tho ricli porfume of Paradise.” 

At this moment an e<|ucrry entered the apartment, bringing two 
letters. • 

One was for the Dnehess Alice, and announced to her that 
Richaid Co“ir-d<j-liion, 'to whum she had long boon betrothed, 
was ahoul lo marry a PriiLoess of Castile. 

Th(! other, scaled wiih black, informed Bernard of llic death of 
hia faithful friend, the valiant (!ouni of Toulouse. 

Both were struck with n tei rible blow, and took the same resolu- 
tion ; Alice coveted that Ibtehcad, dvs-p died of the crown, with 
the veil of PoutervauUe ; and Bernard, bidding a Unal adiofl to 
the world, knocked at the do<>r of the Abbey <if Dalon, the port 
and refuge of all tho vanity and wrctcbodness of tho ago. 


BAJIIA, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF BRAEIL. 


Tin? ancient capital of Brasijil, officially called San Salvador da 
•Bahia de Todos os Santos, but more g('aorally known by the 
tiimple name of Btilua, possesses a inagnitiecnt harbour, of 
which some idea may bo Banned from the accompanying 
(jfigraving (p. 357). This harbour, which gi vef< nuich eommcicial 
iiuportmice to the tovni, has long been tho iidiniraiion of mari- 
* nets, and the skilful French hydrograph'^T, w'hosc book is now 
(in authority in part of South A niericu, does not hesitate to place 
it among the fust pf the numerous j>orts of which he gives so 
dour and exact a descrijition., “All Saint’s Bay,” says he, 
‘‘ taking it in its full extent, forms a very deep gulf in the 
continent;; this gulf, which is known by the namcof/^m/cen>, 
is nearly thirty miles in circuit, and recfdvca the waters of 
several rivers, some of w hich are considerable. 

“Tho largest fleets w'ould be safe in Bahia, for in many 
' situations veasda would find good anchorage secure from all 
gales, \vhi3.st the fertility of the surrounding country would 
ensure them all necesRory supplies. 

“^On the eastern side of the principal entrance, where the 
, ground rises in an amphitheatre from the 6lw)rc, is situated 
the town of Kan Salvador, wddeh possesses some fine build- 
ings ; it stands on uneven ground intersected by gardens, and 
is divided into the high and low towms. Next to J’lio Janeiro, , 
tho town of Bulua is the most important in Brazil, and has a 
population of 1 00,000. Several forts, built on the summit as 
■well as at tho base of the declivity, command the coast and 
. protect the. town; the dockyard is defended by the fort 
Do Mar, a circular fortification built upon a bank of sand 
two .hundred toises from the shore.” 

Not only is Bahia an opulent and singularly picturesque 
town, it is also a city of old traditions,. strange memories, and 
oven poetic legends. Brazil had only been discovered three 
years when, according to sdvorid “rustwonhy authors, wliose 
chronology, however, H questionable, the entrance of the bay 
explored for the first time b; Ohristovam daquos, who' 
there orocted one of those sculptured stone -pillars which wcjre 
Padto^s, and which marked the' progress of tho 
' along the uncultivated shores. Seven or eight 

,;y^S abbut 1/510 or. 1511, the aiumerous tribes of the 
‘Indiana, \rho AVanderod <nx the fertile Coasts of 
hr Tapa^ipe, had had time to forget the passing of 
ship, when a vessel tradiifg in "dye^wp/His was 
nppjT the' shore of tlie pleasant district which now 
It is “said that the wrecked 


sanfj‘frohl in the midst of peril, and displayed so much 
dexterity among the Imliaiis, as to save his life and earn for 
himself the privileges of a chief.. Arriving in the presence of 
the Tupiinimbas, who received him clamon)usly and with 
menacing gestures, Alvares Correa, seizing a stray arquebuse 
wdiich the weaves had east up among other remains of the 
wreck, loaded it, aimed at a bird, which he killed, and the 
report of firearms resounded fjr the first titne on these shores. 
Henceforward the young European bore the name of a Jreadod 
.inimal ; he w^as called (Jaraniourou, in memory of the myste- 
rious power of wdiicK lie had just given proof. The tribe of 
Indians, struck w’ith terror, surrendered to him ; the daughter, , 
of a chief, the beautiful Baraguassou, voluntarily uttitefi her 
fate to his : ho ruled w'herc he thought to have perished. 
Tireil of a life atnong the Indians, but faithful to his young 
eompimioa, Correa left Brazil accompanied by her, and 
embarked in a Norman ship c ommanded by Captain l)uplea- 
sis. But here the legend, decking itself in the tfioiit brilliant 
colours, and warming with the most varied incident, bcUcs all 
(•hronology. Welcomed on the banks of tho ScinO by Cathe- 
rine do Medici, who hud been recentfy united to Henry II., 
Paraguassou, so the story runs, received baptism m an old 
chapel at I’ariSl and- took tho name of the young queen who 
acted as her godmother. Kated with the marvels of Europe,’ , 
she soon left France with Alvares Correa to return to her 
country, where she established herself in her native village, ’ 
bringing witlu her tint fruitful germs of Christianity, and 
subsequently the conquerors owed to her the legal aurrender ' 
of the magnificent territory upon which the city now stands. 
This legend, which is in tho mouth of every Brazilian, ami 
which has even given rise to a national poem, receives no 
support from chronology ; and the Brazilians, who now really 
make deep researches as to their origin, lake good cai'e to 
defend it, and content themselves with their own. explima<^ 
tiom, I bey divide the marvellous events into two parts, ind . 
attribute them to two Europeans cast on their shores about 
the same time; it is thus that they elicit the truth of thO' ' 
story. \ * 

, They assert. that Alvares Correa, united to 
was the primitive founder of tho city, but do not allots > 
he Went to France; he received the firOt ' FStereiro 

Coutinhoi and sliarcd his mbibrtuiiialil ; butlat^, in 1510^ . 
Whed tlxe noble Timm/f, do Souoa on t^o OVe laying the , 
foun4ations of a regular 

tht most ' 
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Hg 4iHioult negotiationtf which must precede the erection 
ef eipitAi in a wild region, the inhabit^its of which are little 
l^wn. With Thome de Souza came men acquainted with 
■the difficult art of subduing this proud people and of com- 
manding pbe^etice. Navarro, Anchieta, Nobrega and others, 
'descended the rivers of the south, in order to render their 
waistanee to the new governor; and when, in 1557, Cara- 
mourbu died in the midst of his children like a patriarch full 
.of days, the towers of the cathedral were already rising on the 
verdjmt hill, where the vast college of the Jesuits w'as in 
course of constniction: 

This brief account, although very insufficient, at least 
serves to show to what epoch the,mo8t important edifices of 
this capital belong, buildings whoso erection was actively 
continued under Duarte da Costa and Mendo dc Sa, the 
illustrious governor, whose death occurred in the year 1577. 
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diluvial raina, which cause a return af the landal^. 

'occaaionf ho gavC' the opinion C(f -^an expenencad:- Fl^lteh^ 
engineer, Colonel de la JJeaujnelle, who had reu^kadf ' 
staying at Bahia, the defective system of C0n6tn:(^Oil, aUdK 
proposed to remedy it by the erection of vast buttresses* Cftl*;' 
culated to sustain the unstable ground. The wise admmis*. 
trator wished to adopt this system, and to undertake these 
gigantic .works without delay. If they be not already CQtn** 
menCed, sooner or later it will be necessary, in order to avoid 
the ruin of the low town, to have recourse to these Cyclopeah 
ramparts, revived from ancient times. 

We do not here pretend to name all the edifices hidden by the.^ 
pleasant hills represented at' the entrance of the port ; otherwise 
wc should have to describe the old cathedral (LaS^), constructed 
in the year 1552 ; the Jesuit College, built entirely of marble; 
by the side of which is the valuable library, foundedi thanks 



THE or SAN GONCALO AT UAllIA. 


The genius which planned so many edifices was more active 
than provident. The requirements of commerce increasing, 
houses and immense magazines, called irapu/tf% multiplied, 
forming the vast street of La Praya, 'which Wders on the sea, . 
and which is continually menaced by fall of the enormous 
, buildings of high town. The disastrous events' of the 

years 16? 1 tod 1748, when more ^han sitty persons perished, 
crushed by the landslip, seemed to hia entirely forgotten, when 
catastrophes quite as lamentaVle at last awoke the solicitude 
iti; of authorities. Abo^i eight years ago, one nf the most 
active and provident men who have presided over .the destinies 
i 0f this great city, Don Soares d.' Andrea, righliy informed the 
provincind .assembly, ^ that all the: precautions 
by prudence having b^n^ neglected^ thSfere rehuuiied 
takto'’! 

otowfi* or to avert as perU 


to the suggestion of Don Gomez Ferrao, from the proceeds df .. 
a lottery, in 1811 ; the palace of the former governpri, now ■ 
occupied by the president of the province ; the Hint, which 
traces its origin back to the year 1694; the piay>housp, only 
erected in 1806 ; and the public promenade, planted, in 1608^ hf ' > 
the orders of the Count dos Arcos, to whom the toith S» 
indebted for mapy other useful institutions. Fromthti Jf’toi^ib. , ' 
Fublicoy where rises the ob<disk in commetooratiori Jh 
arrival*o^ John.VI., we direct our steps towards the 
ing lake; knotm by the name of which^ at 

short distance from the town, recalls all the d^ights 
vird^ woods now only to be met with in the intcjrior; f j' 

ing^wsids the' low town', which also has its monttnie«ta,^|S,^'’: 

'the Church of the Coimeption, 

'.;so_tq' ^cakf-at Lisbon ; '.to all the stones^ 'W 
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^ TWt b^lldlngt Aiiiah«d in 1816 ; the magnificent 
mto^ fioor of which diiplays the richest collection of Indige- 
mptiia woods hnotm in South America. Among the innu*- 
mijWlhle religious edifices we must, at leasts mention the great 
Oonrentof San Francisco, founded in I'^O t ; then San BentO) 
elected thirteen years previously ; Los Carmos ; San Pedro ; 
tHc monasteries, Das Merces, Bo Besterro, Ba Soledad, the resi- 
idence of the Ursuline nuns, W c remark upon the little church 
Ba OraoA from the fact that it contains the tomb of Para- 
gtMMoi}, and notice the Nossa Senhora da Victoria because the 
date of 1562 shows it to be the most ancient of these religious 
structures. Among thc^ many edifices belonging to different 
ages .and various institutions, we must do honour to the atten- 
tion to preservation paid by the la«t magistrates charged with 
the municipal admiliistration. Nevertheless, it is a sketch of a 
ni^Cd chapel which we offer to our readers (p. 350) as a speci- 


men of the architecture of the eighteenth century, an age in 
which so many chmThes were ejected in ^ the road 

leading to the delightful district called Bom^Fim, may still' be 
seen the chapel of Bail Gnn<;alo. Scarcely a century h»s passed 
since the last stones were set in its facade ; agaves, palms, 
bananas, and even cocoa-trees, now grow in disorder arpund 
it, and completely block up its entrance. Thousands of, ,othw 
plants spring luxuriantly from the fissures in its walls and 
hasten its destruction. No pains have, however, he^ takein 
to retard its decay, which might have been easily avoicled; for 
this chapel, constructed in 1763 by the Jesuits, in a beautiful 
situation, had only been completed six years before the de*^ 
Btruction of the powerful order to which it belonged* Ibi 
decay soon commenced, and at the beginning of this century^ 
Lcndley described its picturesque ruin as one of the most 
interesting objects in the neighbourhood of Bahia. 
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PEERS AND M.P.^S; 


LORDS AND COMMONS 

'' SCISKKS tN TH1? LORIW. • . 

^ iCteie^WAWi^ tlia hot blootii of the bold bwoiu got them into 
Vlerifth.^ “Thi* dey’* (Februaiy .14, 1620), the jouroale of the 
f*the liqird Chancellor acquainted the houee that 
i;4^»bnitog a quarrel happening between two noble membera 
Kfwiiui, the Baris of Berkshire and Scroop, the former 
|•^•,j|to«lblyI>nah the other out of the house, ag^t the 
of it«'' Both lords were called to the bar, 
■debate,- the Earl, of ^kahire 'being called 
ibuae, on,W» the ]^d 


a peer, who therefore should be tender of the privileges of the 
Jiousc, had in the house, and in the presence of the prmce,'his 
highness, ofiRered force to a member of the same, TOe 
tence of the house, therefore, was that his lordship be 
committed close prisoner to the Fleet until the house Should 
order further. The Ghjntleman Usher was ordered to ^teud 
the said earl to his own house at his own request, but dis- 
armed, and from thence to the Fleet. The latter place ^ 
have been favourable to good resolves and profitably ; 

tidn ; for a few days after wo find his lordship 
mission to the house, and deeply regretting the, trou^ld 
temper had given them. ' \ , " . _ . , . ' > 

Orander scenes have, however, beeAeimotedon^-it^ fiobyj)f 
the Loydiie .Many a mighty heart 

thtofor' a sinking '"cause^ wy$\hSfi^ '^1^ bay by the 


asm 
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.Whai the time for peace Mras past— when the tempest was 
rising that was for a time 'to destroy prince and sceptre— even 
in the Lords occasionally a scene occurred.' Take the following 
as ah instance : — ^In the middle of a dull November day, there 
issued from the House of Commons, after hours of earnest deli- 
beration ivith closed doors, three hundred representatir os of the 
!]^i^ish people, with Pym at their head. They go to the House 
of Lords. They seek there the greatest man in all England— a 
man greater than the king - a man, who might, perad venture, 
have saved the king’s head. Mr. Pyra, at the bar, and in the 
name of the Lower House and of all the commons of England, 
impeached Thomas Earl of Strafford w'ith high treason. 
Bailie tells us; ■“ 'i'he Lords begin to consult on that stninge 
and unexpected motion ; the w'ord goes in liaste to th<» lord- 
lieutenant, w'hcre he.was with tlie king ; with spcerl he comes 
to the house; ha calh rmhlj ai the ihtor ; James MaxwTll* 
keeper of the black rod, o])cns ; his lordship,- with a pioud 
glooming ooimii riuim^ makes towards his place at the hoard 
head. JBut at once many bid him to rid the house ; so he is 
forced in confusion to go to the door till he is called. After 
consultation, being called in, lie stands, but is commanded 
to kneel, and on his knees to ii(‘ar the sentence. Being 
on' his knees he is delivered to the keeper of the black rod, to 
be prisoner till he was cleared of those crimes the House of 
Commons had charged him with, lie offered to apeak, hut 
was commanded to be gone w-ithout a Avoid. Id the outer 
room James Maxwell required him, as a prisoner, to deliver his 
sword. When he had got it, he cries with a loud \ oico for his 
man, to carry my lord-lieutenant’s sw'ord. This done, he 
makes through a number of people towards Ids' coaeh, oil 
gasiug^ 9io man enjiping io brjorc whom, th<it moyning, fhr 
f/rMlest of Xingland would have stood disivve/rd.'* In succeeding 
feigns the scenes were stiirin tlie upper house. I’he graceless 
Charles would lounge into the house, chat Avith some of the 
courtiers — look black, })erhaps, at a few w'ho were playing, 
under the mask of patriotism, sonic little paltry game 
of their own, and of course, peers and bishops would be 
dccorotiB and well-behaved enough all the while. ^SHien 
stormy times . came, the great Ch.atham, whose pccrag«7 
had been to him the same cloud it has too oiten been to 
others, came down to the house to die, A\ith that Koman 
air which has made his nunio immortal. The occasion was 
the recognition of American independence. Oiatham then 
appeared in the House of Lords for the last timo, . Sick- 
ness and age had done their work. The strong man had 
l^cpme weak. Wrapt in flannel, pale and emaciated, he 
came into the house supported by tw'o friends. , Within his 
large wig little more was to be seen than his aquiline nose and 
penetrating eyo. Ho looked like a dying man, yet never was 
seen a picture, of more dignity. He rose sloAvly from his seat, 
leaning on his crutches, and supported under each arm by 
his two friends. He took one hand from hi.s crutch, and 
raising it, cast his eyes towards heaven and said ; ‘’1 thank 
God that I have been enabled to come hero this day, to per- 
form my duty and speak on a subject w'hich has sotlecply 
impressed my mind, X atu old and infirm ; 1 huA'o more 
than one .foot in the grave ; I am risen from my bed to 
^fitUnd up in the cause of my coimtiy ; perhaps^novei again to 
speak in this house.” The reA'ercnce, tho aUcntloij, the stiU'* 
nUs of the house Avere moAt affecting. If any one had dropped 
his handkerchief it would have been heard. At first ho spoke 
in a low- and feeble tone; but as he grew W'tu'm, his voice rose 
and w’as as harmonious as ever; once more the old flume 


struck down in the scene of his ancient greatness. 
heighten the interest of that reality. From the .Chiii&btt bf 
Peers to Hayes, and from Hayes to Westminster Abbeys tb 
mingle his ashe.s with those of others of Hnglam|'a Illus- 
trious sons, Avere steps thence easily taken — Steps tbe nnindrt,al 
Chatham spcrtlily took. A few days, and England wept h^ 
greatest statesman dead. 

On some occasions, the peers have showm themaelves not 
exempt from the fegrs of ordinary men. For instance, when 
Lord (Jeorge Gordon presented the monster petition frpm tlio 
Protestant Association to the House of Commons, an iri- 
furinlcd Protestant mob had taken possession of 3’alace-yartX 
and the surrounding streets ; l..ord Mansfield’s carriage AVas 
.-ittackeil, and* his AV'indoAVs Avere broken ; Lords Hillboroughi 
Townslieiul, and Stounnont, wtto in danger of their lives ; the 
Duke of Norihumherland was forced out of his carriage, 
robbtd, and his (-lothi'S were torn to pieces. The Lords, aaTio 
hud met to consider, curiously enough, the Duke of Kich- 
inond's schemr* for annual parliiunents and universal suffrage, 
W'cre in a terrible state ol perturbation. .At first they were 
resolved to play the part of Koman senatois, and to bo, 
maiisacTed ai tlieir posts. But fear triumphed ; Lord Mont- 
lort, looking ghastly, and covered all over w’ith mud and 
hair-pow'der, hurst into the assembly, and begipi to vociferate ; 
the Duke of IXichmond appealed to tho w'oolsack for protec- 
tion ; Lord Mansfield tried to re.store order, but Lord Mont-' 
fort insisted on being heard ‘‘in an affair of life and death; 
for Lord Bohton, coming to his duty as a peer of parliament, 
had been dragged out of his carnage by the mob, who would 
certainly murder him if lii^ Avere not immediately rescued from 
tluir violence.” “ At thh instant,” says the “ Parliamentary 
History,” “it is hardly possible to conceive a more grotesque 
appearance than the house exhibited. Some oi their lordships 
wdih their hair about their shoulders ; others snudhered Avith 
dirt; most of them pale as the ghost in Hamlet; and all of 
them standing up in their several places, and speaking at the 
same instant. One lord ]>ropo8ed to send for the guards — 
another for the justices or civil magistrates ; many crying out, 
‘Adjourn! adjourn !’. A\hilo tho skies resounded with the 
hurras, shoutings, or bootings and hissings in Pulace-yard. 
This scen(‘ of unprecedented alarm continued for about half 
an hour.” 

Perhaps one of tlie most exciting scenes in thcXlpper House 
w'as that which look place in July, 1S31. It arose out of cer- 
tain explanations w'hieli noble lords, ^nombers of I^ord Mel- 
bourne’s government, wore giving at the time respecting the 
course Avhich minipters meant to pursue relative to the Goercion 
bill for Iridand. The Duke of Buckingham, after violently 
attacking government, concluded by saying ;■ -“The noble and 
learned h;rd on the woolsack (Lord Brougham) and hts col- 
leagues think they have buried the noble earl in hiS political 
sepulchre, and that he will never morp disturb them ; but they 
will lind themsehujs mistaken ; the spirit of tVue noble earl will 
burst its cerements, and Avill haunt them in their festivities, 
end disturb the noble and learned lord orftho woolsack in the 
midst of his potations pottle deep,” A scene of confusion 
imd uproar follow’cd, Avhich it is impossible to describe. The ' 
J^larquis of Lansdowno and Lord Brougham both rose,^at.the 
same time to address their lordshij^s, but the former gavb way: 
J-,ord Brougham (labouring under great excitement oiid ad-' ' 
dressing his first sentence to the Manpils of Lansdowne)^said, 
“Stop a minute. As to the concluding observations of Uie/ 
noble duke, all 1 shall say is, that-I do not frequent the same 


biimt brightly, and the feeble, tottering cripple was again the 
mighty orator of his manhood's prime. As Oiathaiu was 
' llh^ing dowm, his brother-in-1 a w'i Ltfkrd Ten.ple, said to him, 

« forgot, to mention Avhat wc talked of ; shall 1 get up V* 
Chatham said, “ No, no, I will ; I will do it by-and-by.’’ TIiiB 
l^^-by-aud-by never caiue. After the Duke of Kichmond had 
spokf^i Ohaiham again attempted to rise, but hui /shattered 
..frame W'as uuequai tb the feeUngB of the dying oraU^T. He 
' ’‘1^ back in a swoon. The whole liouse was agitat^f j political 
friends foes were alike alatnie^; > sttcho was 

: impsresl^h*e* ' It need^id not art to omnmashorata th f 


cabaret, or Mc-housc. as he docs (deafening cries of ‘ QAr: 
order*); at' all events, 1 do not recollect (contuinsd Lord 
Brougham with increased energy) having met the noble 
quis (liouddnderry) at the noble duko's ale-hoitSc potatioi^ 
my lords, 1 have not a slang dictionary at hand/* 
whole host of noble lords rose, amidst deafening uproar^ 
address the house. Lord Brougham rentahied for 
on" hik lags, as if desirous of pibceeding j but ipa 
noisei, in ^1 parts of the House, were so great as 
^tt.to,qbtaib^'a healing akogeih^r 'hoj^.e 80 . 
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BT^hatn at l«{it tesumerd his scat without utt^g 
aaothwwprd." 

6 CBi^E 8 IN tHE COMMONS. 

It scenes in the Upper House be rare, they arc not irfthe 
chamber in. which ^c now are. 'tVo turn to the page of 
hte^ry, and we meet with them everywhere. AVhilst yet in 
ifiS infancy, before it had gi'owm great and strohg by struggling 
^^th the strong and great, tlie Commons was the theatre of^ 
xh^y an oxciiing scene. We see AVolsey^w’heii in the height 
of his pride, attempting to awe that house with the imperious 
presonfee which few' could withstand. Passing a little lower 
down the stream of time, wc shall hnd secners constantly 
occurring. 'Discuesiuns with closed doors — the Speaker 
forcibly hold down.in the chair to prevent the adjournment of 
the house — the Speakt?); pathetic, and in tears. A little later, 
ahd wc find the house assuming the ajjpearance of an assembly 
of divines, quoting Scripture, proceeding in i)r()ceShipu to 
church, listening to long and weaiieome prajurs, and sermons 
longer and more wcaaisomc still. j?ueh were tluj scenes in. 
the olden time - scenes apparently ludicrous and uncouth-^ 
scenes, however, ,tUe result of feelings which we must all 
. reverence — which have made England what she is. Out of 
that rough and sloriny past has come the fair und .sunny 
present. It is in consequence of thu, that wc are now 
what we arc. 

“ In our halh an* hung 
Armoury of the imincihlc kni^lit of old. 

• AVo must be free, or die, who sj»e.Alv the tongue 

Tlnit Shakf'pearc tlie failh and morals bold 

'I’hiit Hilton held. In everything wi ’re sprung 
Of earth’s he-st blood, have lith's iiuiniJbld,” 

In the days of the Iduff ilari}, iIkk' occurred one of the finst 
of the seeiies which have taken place in ib“ Lower House ; — 
■£800,000 w'as required, and it waii thought advisable that the 
ciardiiial should go to the home and e.H plain the purport and 
necessity of so largo a grant. Aeeordiiigly, Wolscy went 
down to the house in groat state, “ wdih hn maeos, his pillars, 
his polo axes, hi.*? cross, his hatte, and the great seal.*’ The 
Ctardinal spake of state aflairs— of Ijreach of laitli by Fiaucis I. 
— of the king’s treaty with Chiavii's V,; liow that there was 
to be w,ar, nnd tlmt its estimated charges w oultl anioant to 
Jli800,000, w’hich should be xjd.%cd out of th<* fifth part of every 
mati’s iJtiods and lands, to be paid in four yeixrs - the house 
all the while sitting in .solemn silence. The imperious Wolsey 
insisted upon an aussver. AV'hercupou the Speaker * no less a 
personage than the illustrious Sir Tliomas More— falling upon 
his knees with much rover once, excused the silt-ncc of the 
house, ‘‘abashed at the sight of so noble a personage,’* who 
was able to amhzc the wist'sl and most learned men in tho 


pardon, and with eompellmg him on his 'knees at the bar to 
listen to a reprimand from the Speaker. 

One morning, as usual, the house met, but the Speaker was 
not there. Mr. Speaker being no less a personage than 
Sir Edward Coke, The bouse was much alarmed, and Very 
properly went to prayers. A message was tlfen received from 
the Speaker, “that he was extremely pained in his stomachy 
insomuch that he could not without great perjl go into the 
dnit that he trusted in God to attend them next day.** All 
theinembera being very sorry for Mr. Speaker's illness, rested 
well satisfied, arid so the house did rise, and every man 
departed away. 

^ A young member of tlm name- of Shephard — WO know 
nothing more of tho man in a speech on a bill for tho better 
observance of the Sabbath, says. —“Every one knoweth that 
JHeti SfMud i.s Saturday, so that you would forbid dancing on 
Saturday' ; but to forbid dancing on Sunday is in tho feco.of 
the Kingls Book of Sports, and King David said, ‘ Let US 
praise God in a'damie.* This being a point of divinity, lot us 
leave it to divines; and since King David arid King James 
both bid us dance, let us not muke a statute against dan^g. 
He that preftirred this bill is a disturber of the peace and a 
piu-itan.” Sir Edward Coke delivers a severe reply. The 
house becomes indignant, and poor Shephard on his knees 
hears, “ that the house doth remove him from the service of 
this house, as being unworthy to he a member thereof/’ 
(’liarlcs I, had not alw'ays his own way w'ith the Coizimuns. 
From tlie vcTy first troubles threatened him. When the great 
. Sir John Eliot olTered a remonstrance concerning tonnage and 
poundage, the cravcii-heartc‘d Speaker, Sir Jplm Finch, durst 
not do his duty ; “he was commanded otherwise by the 
king.’* *J'o this Mr. Sekhn replied: “ ^Ir. Speaker, ifyou ^ill 
not put the quc.stioii which >vc command you, we must sit still, 
and wc sliall never be able to do anything. Wc sit here by 
command from the king under the great seal ; and as for you, 
you are by His Majesty, sitting in his royal chair before both 
houses, appointed our speakitr, and do you now refuse to he 
our speaker r*’ Tlic Speaker* replied, “He had an express 
commimd from the king, as soon as he had delivered his mes- 
sage, to rise.** Thereupon ho rose and left tho chair. But fho 
house w'tts not to be baulked in. that way. Mr. Hollis, son to 
the Flarl of Clare, Mr. Valentine, and other members, held 
him in his seat. vSir *rhomus Edwards and other privy coun- 
cillors endeavour to free the Speaker. Mr. Hollis swears with 
an oULfashioned oath, that the bpeaker should sit there till 
it pleased them to rise. Then tho Speaker with tears answered, 
“I will not say I will not, but I dare not.’* Business, how'over, 
still proceeds : that disposed of, the house rises. Meanwhile 
the royal car hears of it. Great indignation is^fplt in the royal 
bosom thereat. A messenger is semt for the mace and the 


realm. But with many jirobablc arguments, he eudoiiNourod 
to show the cardinal that his manner of coming thither was 
rielther expedient nor agreeable to the ancient liberties of that 
bouse ; and, in conclusion, told him “ that except all the 
mtsmbe/cs present could put their .several thoughts into his 
head, he alone was unable in so weighty a matter to give his 
grace a sufficient answer.” Whereat the cardinal, w'c are 
. 'told, got up and left the house, angry w'ith its Speaker and 
every one else. 

No tv and then the Commons had little indignities to put up 
Vvithk In Queen Elizabeth’B time they were shut out of the 
Xdrdu on one occasion, and grea* in,iignation was excited. In 
I/» first parliament, the House of Commonii, in the 
; jjiilKmof S Crofts, one of its members, received a 

It seemed, Sir Herbert, coming up with others 
speech in the House of Lords, had the door 
: him, and one Ryan Tashe, a yeoman of the guard, 

i'Wilit inaoWe which always distinguishes your 

■ insolently repulsed Sir Herbert, saying,— 

- Bttrgeaa? yon come not barer' This was very 
^ afi3font to the w^le house, and it 
Vexatious' had not one of th<^ officew of 
^ cont^n^; 
ufi^oWlbdue his. fault, anil aek'- ^ 


sergeant— wdiich being away, at once a stop is* put to the 
business of the house. Unfortunately tho house detains the 
sergeant, and the key of the door is taken from him and given 
to a member to keep. Again the king sends the keeper of the \ 
filack rod to dissolve the house ; but hearing that would be 
useless, he sends for the captain of the pensioners and the 
guard to force the door. The house rises in. time to prevwt 
the king having resort to this extreme mojwur©, 

• The troubles and agitations of that time extended to women 
os well as men. Under date of February 4th, we find a yery„ 
singular petition was that day presented to the Commons 
from several gentlewomen tradesmen’s wives in the 
On tho last day of sitting, these female zealots had 
observed to crowd much about the door of the C<^mmdns. . 
Sergeant-major Shippon, the commander of tlie guar^ 
to Uie houiw to know What to- do with th^in ; 
tha# whore there was one now, there would be’ 
the next day> and that It was as good for thein 
at home. . , ihey were pacified but to a time, on the day 
referred to es^e down in considerobiLe fo^ pij^itioxi 

h^nat' thd‘'' idolatrous 


ucoompanied ty, many 


ipteim the petition*.- Aftw;iton«4j3w 


^^d c«^ed 
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for' the women and Bj[>ake to them in these words : “ Good 
women, your petition with the reasons hath been read in 
the house, and hath been thankfully accepted of, and is come 
in a seasonable time. ^You shall, God willing, receive from 
us all the satisfaction which we can possibly give to your just 
and lawful desires. We intreat you, therefore, to repair to 
ywjx houses, and turn your petition w'liieh you have delivered 
here into prayers at home for us ; for we have been, are, and 
shall be to our utmost power, ready to relieve your husbands 
and children ; and to perform the trust cotmnitted unto us 
towards God, our king, and country, as becometh faithful 
Christians and loyal subjects.” Most jirobably, this k the 
scene Butler alludes to, — 

“ The oyster women looked their hsh up 
And trudgM away to cry nq Bishoi).^* 

Alas, for female politicians ! the Jicklc sox next year were 
quite of another mind, when they presented a petition for 
peace. Ilushworth tells us, “ that this petition was brought up 
by two or three thousand w\)ii[ien, generally of the meanest 
sort, with white silk ribbons in their hats, and w'as by some 
of their number y>rc8entcd to the House of Commons, who 
received tixid read the same, and sent out Sir John llippcsley 
and two or three members more to return thorn an answer, 
* that the house were in no ways enemies to peace, and that 
they did not doubt but in a short titne to answer the ends 
their" petition, and desired them to return to their habitations.’ 


But the wom^n, not satisHed, remained thi^eabouto, and by noon 
were increased to five thouswd at the least, and soxnf j6f the 
rabble in women’s clothes mixed themselves 
and instigated them to go to the Commons' door andc^;^m|i 4 ^ 1 
peace ! * which they did accordingly, thrusting to 
the house at the upper stair-head. The trained-bi|nd feCvised 
them to come down, and first pulled them, and afterwards to 
fright them shot powder ; but they cried out, * Nothing but 
powder !’ and son^ of them in the yard, having brickbats, 
threw them a-pace at the trained-band, who then shot bullets. 
Yet the women, not daunted, cried out the louder at the door 
of the House of Cpmmons, ^ Give us those traitors that are 
against peace, that we may tear them to pieces ; give us that 
dog, Tym.' ” The ladies hhving thus seta bad example to the 
’prentice boys, Whitclake says, “tliat the apprentices and 
many other rude boys and mean fellowB amongst them, 
came into the House of Commons with their hats on; 
kept the door open, £^nd called out as they stood, ‘ Vote ! 
vote r in this arrogant manner till the vote had passed.” 
'J'iiese, how^evor, were but little intringements of parlia- 
mentiiry privilege compared with that jocularly known at 
“ Pride’s Purge,” when Colonel Pride, having aurrounded the 
house with soldiers, “ seized upon divers members of the 
Commons, some at the doors, others in the lobby, and on the 
stairs near the house, without any wiiirant or reason alleged 
but their sword and power, as they were going to discharge 
their duties.” 
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CEOMWELL HEADING THE LETTER OF CHARI-E:^ I. AT THE BLVE BOAR, HOLBORX. 


T«|i of mutt be dull indeed if be do hot leani» 

ia tble Wjiuftge of ^ 


they ttade up »*«e» imah ,t1w> f, 

bew left ift the luieh. thpught y 

Unee&y Um the heed that weai* a crown.” ; prevent thenii by oilfering tot to come T ,, 

» we look l»ek uikmi the hUtory of England, we shall aee tow condia<M. who wm ^ 

wlfl|ie&iw»« this might be aa^. Itfa th«e oh that dkjf V; , 

true, ohlyl^ kiag bewme .iDaahe---only one was daitwi ^ kmg a l^ed-chgio to , ht v, 

ataAdd^ 4iik deea -ttoae to whom *uoh tenible ea,taatro^ea it was, hut mt w g ^ ■rbtt i^ '''*^ Ail^iii#:.wtot ; „• 

4id not'to«n»,c^, ife totiht not, bear teetimony to l**^„iino ThL letter h^B«H****^^ ^ *W 1^! i> 

that grief mid aoiiow are to be met with in the palace of tto he wordd do. he amo^w ^ , ., 

king MWaiJlaa in the hut of the peasant PUced above thew . ^ 

: feUowa. winoet rarely hear tto voice of truth j they are aur- on bie toad, about ten o clock t^t nlg»^ 
roW^^ wiedy ptraaitea and dependent puttiers; the Holbom; for there nothing of the 

etruggle 'fot'Sifa,' which ii auoh a bracing exerciae to others, with it This meaae g jjj ^Wowito^et^ 

^Siov^^ittlof They have nothin to look forward to, saddle, but some persons m Dover did, 

mStagtoLpe for, liigher^thepositionttoy have ^ rci^and 

obtain^ If a crowned heml has not red cmres, it hsa ima- of it to go tTthe inn in.JI , . . 

ginsry onet^The ody -‘^..‘onaroh we r^d^f in o« ^ 

inn, where the wicket only was open to let peo|^ • 

Our man was to give hs notice when aperson 
a saddle, while wc, in the disguise of comnym ttoop®»» ; 

0i b«,, »a ~.ti— 

The sentinel at tto gate then gave nogee 
the saddle was come in. Upon this we inw^mtelf^g y^ ^;.,; 
as the man was leading out his horse, saddled, 
him with drawn* swords, and told him ^ 

there all that went in and out there ; and as he Icpiuo 


Kinurj vuws ^ *. r it* 

bietoi^ wiis Cbarle® 1I.» and his was the merriment of the 
sensualist aihd the fool- ' 

But the usurper— the man who works his way upwards to a 
throne— has greater troubles still. On every side he has foes. 
Bvery moment he expects to be dragged down from his high 
eminenoe. It iS the necessity of his position that he must be 
suspicious— that he must have recourse to espionage— that 
he must be keen at plotting himself, and detecting the plots 
of others. In this respect there is a great resemblance 
between the great Qromwell and the great Napoleon. 

-n am mr*onA I 


stween the great Qromwell and the great Napoleon. honest man we would only search his saddle, and itO < 

The Blue tom in ‘ W Ut>ok that, wc unrirt tto .addle, mid carrl^ ■ 


man, we wouiu wmj „ V ^ 4 W 

him. XTpon that, we ungirt the 

the .tall where we had been dtmking, and left ttohoWJ^, 
with out wntincl } then ripping ’‘P .'®* .®* 
saddle, we there found tto letter of which ^ 


me JDiue .n*.wauw*.* *» _ ^ ^ 

Cromwell’s clever exploits In this character. In Moruce s 
••Life of Lord Orrery '* we have the account as it came from 
CromWcirs lips. Morrice writes 

' ** Ong Ume, when Lord Boyhil, and Cromwell, and Ireton 
were riding together, they foil into discourse about the Ute 
king’, death. CromweU declared, thit if tto king had fol- 
lowed hie own mind, and had had trusty .ervanto about Ito, 
he bad fooled ttiem aU. And further said, that once they 
had a mind to have el&ed with him ; but upon .omettong 
that happened, they feU off from their dedgn again. My lord, 

finding Cromwell and Ireton in go^ humotur, *** . ^ * fairest for him shouici nave nun ; o»i w --ix 

person being within toajring, wked foem if he go<,„ej tv,an die other, etc. 'Up«i,|hie,3 

Gl as to desire A account, fimt, why ‘'“y ^ t added Cromwoll, - we took horse, and went to Wihdmw 
dosed vrith the king; mid beeondly, why di<l not aaaeo v.Tom , 

Cremwtdl vary freely told him he would s*tisfy-fom m both 
, inquiriee. '^e reaeon,’ says to, * why wc would once have 
d^d with the king fras this-we found that the Soots and 


informed ; and having got it foto Our ^ds, wo detomW 
.saddle again to the man, telling him he wee .an toiegmm^;, 
' and bidding him go about hie businees. The m^ not leB!!®. ♦ 
ing what had .been done, went away to Dover. * 

had the letter, we opened it, in which we found ntt 
aoqueinted the queen that to was now eourted. bjr 
tiOTS— the Scotch Presbyterians and the army, end WHi«i 
fairest for him should have him; but to thought heafa 
dose with the Scots sooner than the other, «*«• * 

added Cromwdl, < we took horse, and went to WUL.--. 
finding wc were not likely to have any ttdegable tww JlgK. 
the ktog, we immediately, from that time forth, 
ruin.’" ■ ■ ■ ■' ! 


the dead bbidal. 

CHXVTBE XXfc 

V L eha third day after that upon which Bianca Mordsini me suddenly from the rii.adowof topofti ^m^s^g^ 
;It was »*W4 «y ^ ^ the back with a dagger. I feU dowp, and; wilM|ato» .fiSfPpft 

:*»aU. U n ^“^^eT XSTo.^ in further tail found mytolflymgtore." . ; 

‘ ' menowt wtot new* from the palaaaol . 










wottgh to tiae and gq 



^ f 'wHiee if iAh^rynae, the 

J^eii^e ii intol^hhl^. 1 mi$t J^now the Thou 

tdijiiiil ine ^ho ia aeized with the dietempet ? 




; Jl!^h woman gone to scfek the boatmajx 

\,,thah ^iuiio axotae from hia bed. He w-a# et^l weak from 
blood, and the ^stiffneas of his wound impeded him ; 
he contrived to put on his clothes, and tkklng 
of the absence of Qlovanna, he left the house. The 
evening air revived hiniy and he made his way slowly 
^al<mg the , narrow streets, pondering »sadly upon, the fatality 
.]th«t h^ fi^len upon himseli and his house. In the bitter- 
ly of his heart he believed that Providence had intervened 
;.apeeia)ly to crush him. The unfortunate stroke that pro- 
j^T^ted^m reaching home on the evening of his* interview 
lacqu^, was, he felt certain, dealt by no robber's hand ; 
’.j^neith^ihis purse nor ..the bills had been taken*; nor cpuld 
Ilia onp whose enmity he had incurred, who would 

M on by a bravo; he, ..therefore, came to the 
..etj^nsipn that the rulHsfn had mistaken him for some other 
Then he bewailed tbe^ precious titne that u'as lost 
be lay in the delirium of fever. Wh^t might not have 
in the interval ? Might not Bianca, when she found 
did '.not return, have yielded to the importunities of his 
^^liiiher and .accepted the suitor thrust upon her ? His heart 
the thought, as one unworthy of her who had 
pH^ted to him her faith. What ! if it were she that was seized 
- plague— perhaps even now dying or dead f The* 

waa siaddening and made him sick and famt, so that 
forced ^ pau^. a moment and lean against a doorway 
..^uppoft, TwiUght by this time had jiearly faded into 
aahe looked up, a light glimmering in the window 
on the opposite side of the calle attracted his atten- 
k the dim evening light he was enabled to decipher, 
in hi^e letters upon a board ; 

^ comultaro tm' Astrohgko famoso: il piano 


historical fact that, during the prevalence 
4 |he pligue, the popular terror took the direction of super- 
. This terrible disease was looked upon as a direct 
of the Divine displeasure, and whoever professed 
,4^. able io discover .the secret councils of God, as manifested 
iiq^a^ee of the stars or the influences or conjunctions 
was sure to be consulted by the people* If 
SO .in our own land, at a much later period ol the 
il not to be wondered that in Venice, in the four- 
" Mp^v^^tury, the astrologer and fortune-teller drove a 
Qiulio's eye re|^^d on the inscription, while 
\'||fc 0 Se^^^ doubts were rising in his muid, and the w^rds 
i^dr^ directly, and invite him to seek a 
learning the hidden designs of Fate. He 
ascended the. stairs ^.the second story and 
door. It was bpeued by a Btunt 6 ,d-looking 
who, without speaking, held outhis^and for the 
Wpliptio^ foe, |nd then ushered Giulio into the 

' ' ' ' ' 

dimly lighted |l^ an hon lamp that 
of the eeiiSngtiy a triple chain 
glimmered from the 
end causing all 
^ to move to 

most unsightly . 

ally tkl floor^: 



p^lyedii ike eyelessisockoti df^a hhwiift 
sat ^ larjge vulufeo^ i ^n tW ml 
one side, stood u inysterioitiii jmstrusa^j^; 
flat and circular, about two ihohes thick, 
sition termed by theuigists, sfesfrum 
inscribed with the holy* name Ei^ontif ih HebiieiS. 
from this sprang a pillar,* which supported almgO olrat inrji^^ 
set in a frame- work of ^gold, around which was vndth^/^l. 
Greek the name of the Supreme Majesty, 
four smaller crystals were set at equal dist|i|cm.aib 
larger one, indicating tlie animal, vegetable, . mJmW 
astral kingdoms ; while from the top rose a flflh, reprlsanti^f| 
the great A or equilateral trianglet-^the mystie syrnh^j N,^';'. 
divinity. At the other side was a large bell,’ made likeu^ !;) 
ofelectrum magicum, having written u]^n 
the word TirrRAausMMaTON, and higher up j»adai; tiehaiid 
between these two strange objects appeared the gstr^qgi^^^. 
liimRelf. He W'os clothed in a flowing robe 6 f black 
trimmed down the front and at the edge^ with flama*colour ;^:^ ! 
velvet; his head was covered with a high cylindrie^hlaiikr ’ 
cap, and he held a white wand in his hand ; the base of 
lamp was so placed, whether by design or accident, ks tO^thrqw. . 
his face into shadow. Giulio had ample time lo observe, lU 
these things as he stood before the astrologer, who seemid'' 
buried in such profound contemplation of a paper before hixd,; . 
as not to be sensible of the entrance of a stranger^ len||!&' ^ 
he raised his head and beheld his visitor. He betrayed ^ 
surprise whatever, but said in a low', solemn voice-r- ^ 

Signor Giulio Polani,,fhou art welcoipe— I h&ve expected 
thee." • .'v;-, 

The young man started with astonishment to find 
recognised by one to whom he believed himself a total strangi^ ,' ^ 
“How is it that you know me?" he asked. “Wehava 
surely never met before to-night," i> 

“To the eye of science," replied the a trbloger, “ all th^gs/ 
are revealed. He who can decipher the charc^ters of Ihe fcftneJr. 
life, can easily read the external Inscription. Thou comest .tO/.' 
consult me. Of thyself or of others ? V - ' . i /f,;' 

“ I would seek to know the, fate of another than mytelf/* - 
“ Canst thou declare to me the year and day, and if polsiblo^ * 
the hour, of her nativity ? " ^ 

cried QiuUo in surprise; “I said not 
woman!" . . 

“True, thou didst not, nevertheless it is so« Canst thou tell ' 
me whaf I require ; . ^ 
“I can/’ said Giulio, and he named the year*.; “I. ki*W'/ 
too, the very day and hour ; for. I have often Heard he»' sly , 
that she was bom at the moment that the bells of ^nt " 
rang in the new year." . ,, A;’; 

“Tis well," replied the astrologer; “I will now qakjWy^f 
for thee her JioroBCopc." ' Ar 

Thereupon he took a paper upon which. wls a diagrii^S^ 
that peculiar figure which is known to the adept, of. 
smpees 08 a^ horoscope. First there was a sguare^ 
which w|s inscribed another similar flsTure, snthlt 
of the latter touched the centre, of the aides!^of >thq>^S 9 |i^^ 
within thu,was again drawn, another 
parallel to/ the external one, and fepih^its 
drawn, to the angles of the outer square. 
triangles fermed^tn the spaqe>hsiween';^iih^ 
squares,: jmd donu^ated; the 

log^ to took an ik.w^liax/'he' asqs^^ 

poiidouandoonjunctbha^ of tho> heaMybnd^s;,|i|;;^^ 
ind^kted ^ the nativity of |ibr^ whose' 

about'/tb .^dl^ Wd these he noted 

.# 0 ^ 1 *;? he 'co^^ 

^ UR '.I.: ' ' *' illk' 




IWtti 

msmm' ' 







’ ' ' '^ '^' ooj^pt~' bmgt.'' ’ ^ ’*V**^^i 

'■;?** ’*^''yww flwt de^eei'af 8o6rpiiiW- ,^A1 m! 'lifMth'& a '^^^.^'>i^'i’'J!iif‘'jf^^liki0!^^^& 
^flglik', petOif ■\.^ • .. '•* . ;-■ ■' fell' beiieaaiW»iiickte'i^'«ii'tte.rip««ii»8\thii'w!t|iip|jpB 

:;pijif*M*' (S»»(4w^pe«M»Aad(^yof Oiulio wettintde- young maiden equally W{&'t!bebl^ tt«n. 'Ahililto'WiK 
itmAii Sf ‘Siwi^ aloud. -The wtrologer'e calculAtiong ■»ere hp satisfied -with this oiie pooti^lie^ and fl|>s»^ Asie tjfiKiii 
<«|pt{^|h[M.^")ie fooKed upaudspoke in asolemn roiee, ia which who are now in his grasp.’*" ' ’*■ ' 

• 'J^^^Wwwwwhat of sorrow and pity blended— , * As he conclud.-l his soliloquy,' hS rdwhhd dofflfWifJ 

ministers and the interpreters of chamber, and gcndy opening: it, he' enters. the%lS|'«'w 7 
^ ^‘*’**' We cannot control the stars ; we but. shaded lamp disclosed an old woiuM watohSaj^ Bw 
which day tind night they ' which lay in the shadow* The man went up .for il& 
vjV#l5to thew myaterioua language. I have calculated the and bending down hU'heady listened in silence ; ' 
according to the nativity thou hast given me. to the woman, ho said : ‘ 

w 1 axmounce it. A maiden was born at that This sleep U calm and refreshing ; the breathing' 


"'Alas! 'l^oaih^^ a 

£till' beneath his sickle 'ci^'w'^e.ripe imd ,th^ 
young maiden equally viii^th^ tfbe bid! D^fvn. Ah i! 
bn satisfied with this one gp>ajre theib 

vVho are now in his grasp'.**'' ; -^r ' , " y ' ' ^ 


v^i^jitCbs Jjn their mysterious language. 1 have calculated the 
according to the nativity thou hast given mo. 
whilst 1' announce it. A maiden was born at that 
when the planetary influences were inauspicious'-^ 
no^ she is weighed down by a fatal malady. In vain do 
^ < tlte^ii^s in the ascendant houses strive to overcome the power 
' of thoi^ in the codent. The signs in the twelfth house be- 
\ token tribulation in the eighth there is death !— aye, evep 
; ' nbWthe hand of death is upon her. She enters the fourth 
^ hniiso^tUe end of all. Before the morrow's sun she shall be 
A^ebtpse! ” ■ 

s, OiutiO staggered -forwards; a faintness as of death came 
/ upon him, and he would have fallen to the ground, but that 
the astrologer arose and caught him in his arms. Pouring 
' fb^ from a phial a few drops of a volatile fluid into a glass 
, of water, the ^trologer forced it Into the mouth of the fainting 
insn« The pungent elixir caught his breath, giving a sensation 
r bfdhoking; but it speedily restored him. At this moment 
„ the light of the lamp fell directly on the face of the astrologer 
;aa He bent over his Visitor, and Giulio recognised with a 
Shudder the glittering eye and soared forehead of Bartolomeo 
\ Yeuiutini! 

The young man found himself, he scarce knew, how, once 
move in the street before the house of the astrologer. -He felt 
‘ a tenibla composure, as if of despair. “It is in vain,” he 
muttered, “ to struggle against destiny. Come, I will play the 
pUy out to the end — I will be near her when she dies— I will 
die with her if it may be so. ” He moved onwards with such 
' speed as, he could exert through the dark vacant streets till he 
reached the cortile at the rear of the Palaszo Polani. Just 
\ then the postern door was opened, and one came forth carrying 
n torch, followed by two others who bore a litter, upon which 
lay a figure covered over with a white linen cloth. 

, “Be quick,” said he who held the torch, “ 1 hear the bell 
' rinj|iiig at the bridge — we shall scarcely be m time,” 

/,. . Uttering a wild cry, OiuUo sprang forward to cast himself 
tke bier, when the Strong arm of the torch-bearer held 
ilitm b^k, exclaiming™ 

"AfAie you mad, good fellow, or weary of your life? She 
just died of the plague. Oh, CieloJ” he added, as the ' 
x fiambeau showed the features of him he addressed, 

young mastar Oitdio !” 

fell into the arms of the 
buUide the.palasso, within it were silence, and gloom, 
the'S'had^ of death still hung over it, nor • 


butside the.palasso, within it were silence, and gloom, cert'ain'OrCck archbishop, and by him wosj^ivett 
foS the shadow of death still hung ovt^ it, nor • Hieronymus Bardius, * doctor in theolo^ sad 
;r!^^^te4‘‘with'^e oorp^ just home away. One nowstept whom thadlt,' Wear it ccmstantly 

thf . the gloomy hall, and up the wide marble confidence'in God's obercy, 'add have a.oheetM 
all^g the coxriddr. He, was dressed in the' . > Giudetta took with profound mer'edeb 


|^>inp|saas^ aipn'g me comuur. ne, wan uceeseu lu puv . > vaawuvvw wAiJut 

ori. his^hobd' i close-fitting black and'the physician 'depaVted^ 


and easy : how long has it lasted, Mistress Gludetira; 

“ Sinco I gave the draught, Ser Demetrius ; I 
be near half an hour.” ' ’ ' * 

“'Tig well. Hold hither the lamp. Ah» yes, 
losing the haggard look, the redness about the 
abated. Let me feel the pulse. So— no fluttei^nb '^ 
ness— iranquB and regular; and the skin. is no longer 
but a warm moisture is breaking out through 
Good, good!” ^ ' “ 

“ The Virgin be praised!” said Giudetta ; “theii vi(e m^' 
have,hope?” 

“ Assuredly we may hope ; the vital functions ar^e rallyitig; 
The event is, however, in the hands of God. If thy pail^t 
should wake before I return, thou wilt administer 
aromatic potion. And now I must attend elsewhe??e,*^ 

The mediciner was leaving the room, when the fild wojtiiimi 
said tp him entreatingly : ■ 

“Ah, good Messer Demetrius, X wish hea^Uy thoC 
worship would give me one of those' wonder^! and 
amulets, wliich keep off this deadly disease. X remmbbr ii 
the great plague, When I was a little girl, people alwayt WOV 
such about them. Doubtless so leanied a man ar ytnt mui 
know how to compose many such.” 

, “Of a verity I do,” replied the physician, “and X Oift nc 
unwilling to comply with thy request. This pestilCdos is'bc 
of the .arrows of God wherewith he slays man for his sins, s 
saith tlie erudite Claudius Galcnus, * Pestis cst fiagelhiiili: ii 
sagitta Dei, ob peccata homiuibus immissa.' Wherdbre 
lawful for us to use such things as a shield ; nevertliMess; ^ 
must by no means pretermit the use of niedicam^ts; sii 
therapeutics, which are as weapons wherewith to 
drive away the foe.” ' 

“ Your worship no doubt speaks wisely and le6iue#3jf,'*jj|if 
Giudetta, 'her reverence being in exact |»t»portion' 10 liS 
ignorance of what the physician somewhat pedi^nticaU^ohuU- 
ciated. The latter thereupon took from his pouch a ' 

parchment, whereon he inscribed several lettbri, 
which at various intervals ho drew the sign of thb^ 
then handed it to Giudetta^ saying : J t** v?? 

“ This amulet is of a most holy significahioy; 
vellous virtue against the plague. It wae 
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iscuM pichinjf (p!r a/6i<r-'f/tf4f> garlan^^Vi& 

bolib^l tropby pf^a atms^ and objecta of art| by tbp last 
„0fthlfleprin6e0.> . , ^ \ ' 

The landscttpe by tbc Duke de Chartres, which forms otir 
third iUuajt^^on (p. 356), ia the production of a genuine artist, 
iihip Duke dc Chartres could be no other than £ouis Philippe 
sp to those who have read of the first French 

rbyblutioh i ' for on a leaf of the portfolio containing his 
euipayygs ‘'it is stated that he was born in 1747. Besides the 
palfnral taste for art which distinguished his fainily, he had 
a good master in L. C. de Carniontclle, who was an agreeable 
and faithful attendant, and after whom he engraved a small 
plate called ‘*The Mangiuvre^f St. Cloud,’’ in the* year 1764. 
His six landscape etchings are really masterly productions. 

It h hot easy to determine the origin of the charming 
landscape by the Baroness of Hcrlac, as she is termed in the 
tnanuscript 357). It* is by some thought to have been 
etched in 1 706 , from a drawing by Leprince, whose name 
appears *on the margin of the plate. The pointed, lean, and 
slender figure (p. 357), like that of a gentleman-usher ox a 
bailifiiwas engraved some years later by Count Hessensteih, 
from an original design by M; de Hamilton, who intended 
this to be accompanied by a huge, fat, thick personage, with 
immense paunch and perruque. 

Our readers will naturally feel more interest in the next 
mhatration (p. 357), which is a drawing by the Princess 
Charlotte, whose prjemature and melancholy death threw such 
% glpom over the nation, no less on account of the singular 
private virtues which endeared her to the country, than the 
nterest attaching to her position as heir- apparent to the 
^rone, Eugene de Beatihamais, the former viceroy of Italy,' 
ivho enjoyed equal popularity, was the father of the amateur 
lir^t wild drew the last figure on the preceding page. The 
|»qn« Eugene Napoleon, of Leuchtenberg, who was a cousin 
of tlic present Emperor of tbq French, married the late 
tdimen of Portugal, whom he left a widow. There is a^series 
?f beren small etchings by him, the first of which, is repre- 
in our engraving. 


{HE KAllLY LIFE OF CATHERINE THE GRl^AT. 

UK never was a greater contrast presented in the life of 
woman than that which appears in the life of Catherine 
^ itussia, the wife of the great Peter. In her 3 'oulh we find 
^^ence, virtue, courage and sidf-denial, fortitude in ad- 
v^sltjr, and equanimity in good fortune and elevation. But 
shall we say of those latter years in which great talents ' 
am a commanding will were sullied by excesses bucIl as no 
E^mslC sovereign has ever been guilty of since the days of 
fdematina — cruelty which was never relieved by remorse, and 
I tho^knd shameful and violent deeds, which utterly un- 
i^xsd' imd di^aded the perpetrator ? 

Bhb was bbm in a village near the little toun of Borpal, in 
Ll'fohla. She was the only child of her parents, poor pea- 
Who had nothing to bequeath her but their virtues. ' 
still very young when her father died, leaving her* 
and decrepid mother entirely dependent upon her 
Nobly did she fulfil her task. They lived in' a 
i^ith mud walls, and thatched with straw j and 
worki^ with her needle all ^ay long, the old 
pious' .fw' well^ OS her feeble sjj(ht 
or too fimgdltd* 
: a.. and w5rc con- 



afcwiidh'' 
would ^ 



hbr to' read'! thi^„oid''£u^?ran 
instructed her in ibe truths of Veligiofi j «ftd jw , 
tages she added quick obseryationi sound ju^n^^t,' 
strong but well trained imagination. ' Bhe 
marriage from peasants in the. neighbourhood, bit!;4|^^ 
them all, deel sting she could not leave her mother. 
latter died when she was buJt sixteen* add theft ^gkyi 
the cottage, and sought an gsylurn iii ^ehousO of ihhi 
as governess of hie children. So great was^her viyiiityji!- 
amiability, and her prudence, that he came to love h^ asik® ! 
own (laughter, ohd employed masters to ^ch her 
dancing, and every other accomplishment that ebuW 
her charms. These W'ore the happiest d^y* ^>f. CdthcrifiO*’^Jr' 
life. A pure and simple heart beat withi 4 her breast i aW 
was budding into w(»manhood, and surrounded by .every fas- / 
dilating^ grace. Tbo time passed along pleasantly^ tead^g , 
the children.' their lessons, talking with the goad pas^ot} rcAd- - 
ing, singing, dancing, gardening. Oh, what a pleasant visjwm 
to the maiden’s fancy was the great future^nd the grStt ■ 
world , which lay outside the walls of thd%)ar 80 n^s modeW^ 
dwelling ! , ' 

But “fine times,” says the proverb, “do not last always,? 
The minister died, his liousehold was broken up, and Oath^-. 
rine once more found herself east alone upon the world* But 
not lioli»less. She w'lis a brave girl, and was nothing daunted, 
though Liv(}nia was at that time utterly desolated* by the' 
war which was raging between ♦he SwedesJ^md Kusslana 
with frightful fury. Lawless marauders and brutal soldiers 
crowded every highway, and spread terror and confusion 
through every dwelUog- Food was every day becoming., 
scarcer, and Catherine made up her min'd to go to Mari^- 
burg, a large town, where she hoped to find plenty and ■ 
employment. Marienburg, be it remembered, was some day^’ 
journey distant ; the way lay through a dreary, desolate 
country, and the hostile forces were ravaging it in every 
direction. Fancy what a stout heart she must have had then, 
when she set out on her journey , on foot, her wardrobe tied 
up in a» bundle, a small sum of money in her pocket, knd 
without knowing a soul in the town to which she was going. ' 
And yet this she did. One evening towards^ sunset, j^st ai ' 
she was about to spek lodging for the night in a neighbouring 
farmhouse, she found herself face to face with two aoldirill:^ '. 
who seized her, andl commenced, notwithstanding her 
and entreaties, using her very brutally. She w»as becOlft^g .. 
exhausted, when a young officer appeared upon the seehdj 
immediately upon seeing him the soldiers took to theli^ iteefe 
and made their escape. What was -patherine’s imvprise 
delight to find in.her deliverer the son of her old JfViewjS 
Lutheran minister. Never was meeting more opportune* 

-to mention the predicament in which he found her pls^Wxbjp'y; 
the soldiers, her money was Slmogt expemded m puyiti^'fl^>;« 
expenses of her jopmey, aftd she was looking 
entering the town penniless. The officer, however^ 
jshed )ier purse, procured her a horse, and her' 
introduction to some of his fiHlends, amongst otbeiu % 'l 
Qluck, who held some oflldal post in Mari^l^f 
accordingly presented herself at Jliis house, recelvbd 
welcoine, and on the following day was totalled 
as.govemess of his two daughters, who hkd tot If * ‘ 

Though she w as still bit seventeen; she dibcharj 
of her new ofilce to perftfctiott ; and was, so 


and captivating, that she robbed poor Olhe 
he of 'bhiT..to take'his .tond' ak ^elL;' 

' , surprise' of' to dignitary’ when 

, yi^'jsed1lto::Vt^Iththo dignity^' ... . 

.... , "hrf'tMrigh|iburiioOd.; ^ 

skin W white 


mr- 

excited' j 


t'lhai ito to sun*^ 






$S9^ 


KSfe'W* iriiA' WA will. -ijjijiWCtafe ^ 

,»ubiUeni, **®^' 

^™»(6 :br ' with but one ariuit alia luKskod 8*i^ 

h«td to ft>ot ■v^thi bayonet and ball, eon of 
tbb eame" ^bo had euccoured md deliveiM 
*iir When <dfiediat® and ebre afraid* ' Ah! C/atherine was sti 
^jSidn, iteave, aingle. and tiue. 

? ilw: ialiaedlaWjy:, left .M. ,GIuck’» houae, and when the 
^»^?^h)fi>ed .'to Marienburg, somehow on other they came 
® him#, that each loved the other, and they agreed to get 
Sfpjjul’r! Their ni^itiala weas celebrared with a great deal of 
^bW "riSoicing, but on that very evening the town was 
by the Eussiana; and the bridegroom left the altar to 
to tba battery. ' 

' He hever returned. Whether killed or captured, Catherine 
^W^new: but ahe never saw him more, and thus fo^d 
a widow and a bride within twelve abort hours, one 
watched that night in sorrow and anxiety, and the morrow 
"baine, and anotlier and another, and the siege, raged with 
'uhdfaninished fury , till' at last the town was earned by assault. 


"tted t&b i &n T: an ' ' 

the slaugbtet''''i^‘{P!T«V SlisbMine, wsfr. ^ 

oven. In the d{ViM*«V«>i 
soldier as a slave. ^ 

and all her friends, and hb'J *» 

even thU new mi.fort|ne 'did not ' 

cheerful, pious, and rewgned, and httlo y . 

awed the brutal men who Burrounded " 

humanity. The famebf her beanty reached the ei^of Ae^-, 

Sian genLl, Prince Mensehikoff. bllesaw *1«. >• 

andplacedher in his household under 

Here she grew in beauty, both of feature and 

grew in years. She was a fMO“n«with6Vwytody.i 8h^, ; 

ffterwar^ the Cm. Peter the Great, ‘'f , 

house. Catherine was ordered to band round some W 

her appearance astonished the emperor. He 

thoughtful, and returning on the morrow, ^ed ^ 

lie heard the simple story of her life with deep 

captivated by her charms and her '‘““‘t!!'’ . ^**',^’^ 7.^11 
The I,ivoman peasant girl was now on the throne of a great 

empire. 


THE HON.- FRANCIS IIINCKS, 

rjtlMB MlNlSTBll. OP CANADA 


orofcBSor of mathematics in the University of GlMgjJWa 
In the month of November, 1822, he entered the coUe^ate 
dcnartmmit of the institution, and attended the Log^e v, 

BcLs Lettres, and the Greek and Latin clasliee 
Sm winter session. But in May. 1823 he 
desire to be a merchant, and it was fi”«diy arranged tW; 
he should he articled for five years to the hiWse of Jota ■ 
Martin and Co., previously to which, ^ " 

or four’ months’ initiation into busmesa habits m the .oto 
of his father’s friend, ' Saiiiuel Bruce, Esq., puhUo 

and .agent. Ihe period for which he wee 
nated in October, .1828, but he ' 

nntU the beginning of 1830, when he sailed to the 
as supercargo of one of Messrs. Martm and Co. s vesseh. 
visiJd Jamaica, Barbadoes, Trinidad and 
meeting with an inducement to settle m any of 
he a«eed to accompany a Canadian gentleman, whom he met;, 
at Bwbadoes, to Canada, and proceeded to Mental and , 
Toronto his object being to ascertain the nature of Canadi^ 

desired, he returned to Belfast in 1831. 

• summer, iiaving determined to settle in Canada, he rnawted 

BdwaTd, tneeiae8itsoiiuix^i...*»e — , «f chant of Belfast; and soon after saiiea to ^ew » > 

Trinity OoUege. Dublin, in .1813, ^d la now proceeded to Toronto, where he became ^ * 

iTilwWh acoUege living, which was formerly of consider- ^octe belonging to and adjoining thfl.o&oe^ 

He SVeaufhor of several papem S„o“ „f Mr BaldW who had.emigra^ 

of the Eoyal Irish Academy, on subjw c several years previously. Prom him Mr. an4 

i^’'^S^lgTrntian Persian, and Assyrian archmology. their vouthful family received attentions and • 

bis discoveries have atteaeted much of which Mr. Uinoks often speaks with grateM. regottwtloh. \ 

;„,L. with those ol, Pohmcl Kawlmson, the same rts^ s obtained a high reouwaon for knowle^q qf ' 

WerS inita«ef. obtained almost s.multa- S^/^^J^Sackenrie attacked Mr, Merritt ^d.o»%5l|fe- 

Kw 'am one- at Killylcagh, and by the other . .v. -nr»ii...j «««.!. and obtaiied a parfiani^lii^.^!'' - 


This gentleman, to whoso enlightened foind and patriotic 
. ‘spirit Canada is so deeplv indebted, is the Wth and yo^^st 
wh of Dr. Hincka. of the family of ffincks, of Breckenbr g , 
in Yorkshire; which traces iu origm ^ William Hint , 
an .alderman of Chester, -in 10*1. Dr. ttmeks 
in Cork in 1791, was an active member of the varu.us 
^ benevolent societies in that city. He *“f 

Prlncee-stteet Presbyterian Congregation, and “ 

'L Cork Institution ! and was also distinguished for his 
; inthe fostruction of youth, several 

tW he ottblished having had a large circsilatton. and many 
Sliil^pCrhaving Jen to eminence, in their respacuve 
professions^ In addition to the ordinary branches of school 
Lttoathm he gave lectures on natural philosophy, chetms^, 
StS^al hUtory. which were open to ..thers as weU as hi. 

pupils, and which led to the establishment of the 
"Corit Institution, of which he may be regarded as the fo“«^<*- 
In January, 1815, he removed to Fetmoy, “ 
obtlS imu^tership of the classical school there, folded 
■ ■ bjlohn Anderson, Esq. i and in July, 1821, ^ 

' be«i elected head clMsical master and professor of Hebrew in 

* in iHUi. and la now retior of 


and when Mr. Mackenzie aiiacKca 

On the appointmest of Lord.Durha*? *» **^.1 
Canada, 1^. 


Plllg^W; >9 S z^lt^asid effielent ■ 




M fie ^pofted by STq^ At 

' wko al^dooed t^ oeatet at noon on the thWid ddy, Kr* 
fiineki having a majority of 218. When LordMetcali^ dia* 
fOlved the Cana^an pjarliament in 1844, . Hr. fiineka waa . 
lAet^ted, his oppohents being Bobert Blddeli, Bsq., who was 
^turned by majority of twenty ovej Mr. Hinoks, and the 
Ho^^^hOjihas Barke^ who did not go to the poll. In 1848 , 
howeVer, he was again elected by the large majority of 835 
«yet his old opponent, Mr, Carroll, Having for the second 
accepted the office of Inspector- General ,of Binancee, 
nn^ir the administration of his first friend in Canada, he was 
re-elected without opposition, 

TTpon |he reconstructi^ of the ministry, consequent on 
the retlremwit of Mr. Baldwin, owning to his impaired 
health, Mr. Hineks was, through the strong expression 


nine^^over .1^ ' opponent, John ,G. 

Shenstbh, clerk ind oemns i^ommissioncr^ qr'fhb 
Oxford, has, in .hfe^ Oxford Gaaett^eWf bbtn^. 
testimony to the Vfldue of Ur. fiincks's pattiotdo «h4' pA 
worthy exerthma. In dedicating uieful wo^k 'tq 
gentleman, he says;— find t^t, the firstj mubifSp^^^S^ 
giving to the people great powers; the' amendfn^^ri^^ 
whereby these powers were greatly increased ; the 
ment of township councils ; thc^ new election law^;Wh^i|^y.^^« 
poll is opened in each township ; the amendment^^V^jll^p 
election act, whereby sheriffis are ex-ojieio retumihg 
and township clerks fx*ojieio ^puty returnirig 
division court act, the new assessment act, the jury 
the new post-office act, and cheap postage, all of them 
existence from the time of your first election to repres^J:, ' 



TUB HON. FBANCIS BINCX8. 


;W pub|ie opinion, named prime-minister by the Oovernor- 
' fgfii^al; and he has since continued to fill that post with dis- 
tinguished honour, and with the confidence and respect of 
^Ithe gobd men of every political denomination in Canada. 
Nor is thiin a higher meed ^an he deserves ; for it is mmnly 
his finam^ ability, his enlarged views as a politician, 
gri&at pracUfeal knowledge of whi)| is conducive to the 
intemsu of Canada; and his and^xptnenct? m a 
debater, that: -'pr0Vit)oe‘ <Kicdpies its' present 
;e»d has before it are 
Lf gening up. ^ 

)wd ■ 



county, uid in dl oi them yout mutetly hand i* 
eblydbcemed. In addition to tiieM inestimable eSd 
blessings, enjoyed, in comnMHn with us of this conn<yi,’:;{i{j^:|hi#.;' 
whole |>roTince, I moy'add that, ritbeugii the Q^ilt 
Railroad and dm Ixmdtm imd Uamiitem Pitm|^ end 
BjOad.had long been id contem^ation, mod 
ceaaful attend lied been ntade- to -forward ’ tfom 
.eleedoHi. it keqnu-ed your lafmmatioB, enetf y, aadtjiwfoii i^ 
to«iefoil^;tKe oafv’ -and-' |da^,thie,Mh^%.m!tiHsijwi^^ 
petutn.'fi^ .fnwifoiinf oondiddhV*" It 'Waadk^'- 

t,'|r«d;;ej^rtfoif‘:Jof“.V' 





‘'i mifWfomsmtfti, 


of forty yeard^ IPortei^uth lias i^ltia 
pilacd o( p^ul^r interesti and the scene of great 
ih thli^ vast navd ^enal may be seen at the 
iiij we write no fewer than seventeen first- 

hllefdi^bati!n with about as many fHgates and 

ill in commission and ready to proc^d to sea at a 
iflS^^ii&Urs'' notice ; not tb mention the very many ships laid up 
iw the harbour, which could i^o be got ready for 
^ incredibly short space of time. This fortified town 
^'^^'^Soybunded on every side by bastions, batteries, ravelins, 
other dreadfulduoking preparations for battle, 
; Stanghter, of which, in our peaceable nature, we confess 
in happy ignorance, even of their names. It is also 
1 it ^lace interesting in the highest degree to the archteologist, 
firbm the antiquity of these fortications, which Leland, in his 
, ** Itinerary,*' informs us were “ began in the time of EdWard 
' JV,, and set forward in building them by Eichard III. j and 


produce arUcles.cxcltiudVoly for* the use of the1 
These two establiahmehte, howww— the Bock Yar4 ‘and 'ihd 
Eoyai Clarence Victualling Yaid-^exhibit features 
interest, and we doubt not to* many "Of our readers' no 
that we feci convinced thkt a few 'remarks descriptive % 
them will not bo unacceptable. , . - . 

But. first for the town itself; Tlie one' groat foatutb' 
must of necessity first strike the notice of every visitor id 
Portsmouth, is the series of fortifications which <fttrronndl;;it*‘*' 
Now, as we have said before, we are thoroughly unacqtijaihttd!;^' 
with all relating to warlike matters. Still, to atietn^t ^ 
description of Portsmouth without including th^se, woiiild 
to realise the often-quoted, but we suspect fabulous, stofy 
the country theatre playing Hamlet with the character of the 
Prince omitted. And, perhaps, after all, this very ignomneo 
may be somewhat in our favour. Writing as we do to convey 
our own impressions of the place to our readers* most of 



POnVSMOtrTH HABBOUn. 


■>i i. 

VIL ended them, at the procuratiort of the Bishop oi 
s It is interesting to the tourist from the very 

!( of the town itself^ no los® than from its being the port 
fnrtftt Cony c iiiently embark for one of the 
Sk^ots in Bfiglaxid — the Isle of Wight — distant 
fbt|r miles from Portsmouth ; interesting also to 
4 «ei^vcO,:fram the manufactures carried on there, 
WB are about to describe. Let not the reader, 
i ^cy from what we have just said about its manu* 
^ way,r6Semblcs Manchester, 
I of peaceful calico and utilitarian cotton 

like Birmingham, where t}ie 
y imd death-dealing Him^-rifles are 

feth mepdrtif no 'products Uke th«^ 


whom, we presume, know as little and wish to know aa little , 
of the art of war as we ourselves do ; w© ere hot lOt aU surd ^ 
that these impressions made on us by Portsmouth will not^be ^ 

. as acceptable as if a brigadier* general (whaU^vcr that m^y hc},^ \ 
fresh, from the ban^ks,“were to sit down and deseri^;^^ 
length the height, advantages, capabilities; end situation rw|; 
every single bastion, battery*, ravelin, redoubt, etc*, as 
said/ » ' ; ' , \ 

Of the antiquity of these fortifications wo ^ ImVy 
spoken* Qum Elisabeth, we arc told, greaUJ^ 


extend^ them* ** and forliftod it (the town;of 
itrongleOh" says the contemiwrary Mstoriah 
* cflq>Jr, i»tW»g -is ;wa»ting to, ma|o . 




^ to tiie f<)irtiicflti(ms^ wad Wiliiam ' <iom«V 

tiiem olttiOBt in the stUite in which they no"^r stand. 

I lines of fottiftcation ronnd Porteea, a town whioh adjoins 
;>^;3^tsmouth,r lihd in the docks are situated^ were not 

'f'ioommonc^ ^niil 1770, and were only finished in 1809. But 
; enough, 0^. their history. The reader will, douhtless, by this 
'' for s^e sort of a description of them. 

I , Xinagibe, then, a long series of massive stone walls facing about 
.eteipy^ conceivable angle, and of heights varying from ten to 
V itwinty feet. Imagine tliesc walls to have behind thorn and 
i,: 'f^lbove them a solid mass of earth proof against cannon-balls. 

T 'fiiappose this earth-ivork pierced through at every fev' yards 
with openings just large enough to allow a most alarming- 
looking cannon to peep through upon the plains below, or else 
upon the sea, where, perhaps, the greatest number of them 
look out. ^ Then imagine the whole of this stone-work, earth, 

' cannon, and all, surrounded by a wide moat, or ditch, .some 
twenty feet deep, generally dry, all but a small channel in the 
middle which is deeper ; but capable of being completely 
i fipode^ in a few minutes wutb water enough to swallow' up a 
iu>Bt. Imagine, we say, all this ; and then you will have a 
tolerable idea of whet are called the Portsmouth lines.” In 
addition to these, there arc no end of seemingly indostruelible 
stone buildings, all literally “bristling with cannon.” Of 
^ese the principal axe the Saluting Platfinm, so called from 
gtms l>eing used for saluting tlie. Clueeii, or any t)ther per- 
. Sionage of great dignity, when passing ; but capable, in case an 
. enemy should unhappily ev<ir approach our shores, of doing 
most murderous damage ; Southsea Castl<‘, a fortress of stone, 
.cmnmanding Spithead and all the sea around outside the har- 
bour, . originally built by Henry VIII,, and used as a state 
pxjtifon .in the reign of Charles II. ; Blockhouse Port, situated ' 
^ upon a point of land running right out into the sea oppohitc to 
the town of Portsmouth, at the vt ry eutranccj of the harbour ; 
and a very ancient Round Tower at Point Battery, opposite 
Bljickhouso Port, where there Vaa formerly a corresponding 
. tpwer. Between these two towers, we arc told by licland, “ a 
rnighty chtune of yion'* w'as stretched across the mouth of tlie 
harbour every night. The remains of the capstan for ciFt'cting 
may still be seen, and we are informed that part of the 
*^mighty chaine itself is visible upon the beach at low water. 
The Round Tower is now, however, emirely appropriated to 
' a powerful battery, having been made cont-ideiably higher 
,.wlthin the last few years. Another battery stands upon the 
» formerly occupied by the old Semaphore telegraph, now 
Superseded by the electric wirefe. Several other batteries might 
Mentioned? but it not being pwt of our plan to give any- 
. :^uiag like a list, we will proceed. 

' Ipur impressions on first beholding the fortifications of 
yewrtsmoixth were singular. The first idea, we must confess, 

' ;wjis something very like a feeling of al^rm. iVaceful Lon- 
' ^d^m as we were, we could not but tremble to see, which- 
e:ver way we turned, a cannon presented point-blank at 
u4*. an<l then, turning again to escape it,- to see another, 
M.d again another ! No escape from them, go Where we 
, would^ like a haunted man in a melodrama. Cannon before 
behind us, and on every side of us; pointed at us 
^ fironi every conceivable angle ; so much so, that we have 
aiyays felt thoroughly convinced that, should tlu?y ever be 
' in good earnest, some of them must of necessity shoot 
, o;?tA&tly into each others’ mouths I It was, to say the least of ’ 
iti something we were not accustomed to. Then wo were 
struck by those funny litttle gateways (like juvenile Temple- 
I ^rs), with drawbridges atlachod, which we met with all over 
town; and those still more funny ^nd still smaller arched 
underneath the ” lines;'* some of whicn led into the 
>ad, others into different odd nooks of fortifications, 

^ y “redoubts” or “ravelins/ "TWi we wdte shown 
I morel gates (if possible, even fuany-lodking still)/ 

Iwfcd wV' had* ‘ 

VA., .Af • * ^ ' j, ' ‘•VSkvM'We ^ i/i i ^ t.. - • 








down the haibbtw*. . AU Mund ^ we 
degree Worthy of i;Ldtice--i;be Royid Clidf&eV, 

Yard ; Haslar Hospital, for invalid sailors and ifii 
large red Mck buildings, seemingly ; 

ingress or egress — ^no windows, doors, or even.ehlmp^.^ij 
seen these are powder-magaziries. Then w^,ie6 the 
George” yacht, built-for George I^. at a cost of CIO^ 

We pass the “ Victory,” renowned as ^e ship in which 
fought and fell— one of the chief lions of Rortsmpdttti^ajS 
right before us lies the town itself. But stop ; it is a 
morning, iind we have yet a few mirtutes to spate, 
reader may never have been on board a man-of-wsr : ,leti:wi}^.S 
then have a look over the Victory.” What say yOU> 

You consent? Very well. Waterman ! put tlm boat 
We won't land yet. Just run us alongside the 
“ Aye, aye; sir and here we are, our pigmy boat gratmg ; 
against the wooden mountain that rises high aboye ^ J 
Reader, if you have never seen a n^an-of-war, here is apbvw 
sight indeed. What first strikes you is, doubtless, the ;; 
.inense size of every piirt of her. The main-most of a iirat*rate ; 
m;\n-of-war, when ready for sea, with the'top-mast and top? s 
gall ant- most ailixed to it, measures 212 feet high, somawhii^e , 
about the height of the monument of London ! while the ' 

those seemingly small rods of wood stretching across the mast^ 
are some of them upwards of JOO feet long ! And every thu^g 
is in proportion. ’ The interior of the vessel resembles a small 
town- -deck above deck, between each of which is seeiv g - 
long perspective which, to the unaccustomed eye, is dlfilculj^ * 
to measuio. I'he immense cable by which the ship is moore<| 
looks strong enough to hold the entire world together, should 
gravitation cease, and this mighty chain be bound round , 
tlie globe. The foot of each of the gigantic masts passifig 
through the decks is bigger than a large — a very large, sugar- , 
hogshead. And then mark the regularity on board. A place ; 
for everything, and everything in its place, ift literally carried \ 
out on board a man-of-war. Here is the prpenter*s store, 
there the rigging-store, the armoury, the purser's store— all ' 
order, no confusion. Then you see the immense guns, 
thruEt through a port-hole in the vessel's side. Should you 
hear them firtd — and we did— hold your oars ! It was only a 
salute we hfjard— one single gun fired atn time, and that ^itfr ' 
blank cartridge. Hut oh, such a report — heard as it was in ' 
the low space bet'v^cen the decks I SVh^ then, must be the 
effect of a broadside from some fifty of^ese guns atoniJo V" 
The spot where Nelson fell is marked by a brass plaW tipplV ^ 
the quarter-deck, and where he died after having l)een catried i 
below is also indicated. Thtise two spots are hold ^ 

greatest reverence by the sailors. 

Wc were shown the chain-pumps, capable of discharging - 
ton of water every minute. These pumps, which are usIii^fa^Vfj 
emptying the ship of water should she spring a * 

worked by the crew by long crank handles. They consist pf ,u 
scries of pistons ff^ed upon an endless chain of iron; 
working in a cylinder. Working thus with a 
motion, there are no piston- valves aa in reci|)roeatukg 
pumps, but the water is drawn up in one continued 

There are the mcss-tatfles for the crew; 
cooking; the officers' cabins; and the war*lj^Dnt/f^ 
superior officers'. use; all strange and mteresting to ' 
man; while down below, in the Very bottom of 
(called the “hold”), are shown the tanks in 
water is carried out to sea. The rigging it would bO inf^ ' 
ble to describe. Such a tangled nmss of nOrdage aa itjk 
and yet evpry rope has its distinpt office, So^ IW s 
the sails, soxiie for hoisting signals, others for Si 
distent masts, etc. ^ , 

' lElut now 'take leave, 6^ Sir'. "We'' 

best 1b pdlnt out to our readers same of the 
oflntereet/n bciiafd— so, a liastgerin^^ 

. 7wA1s.>.W.* .J* ' * t \ ..r[\ 





TH8'P!fif4.tia tEIBE: 


m. 


bWe J>ei^ fttaited tliat the grei^ter number of efcculent 
t6 the tribe Pilcati^ under which head arc- classed 
^ M^tuSj ITydhuWf Tohfp»n} 9 i FistuHna^ 

t several other genera, all of which furnish 
fe^ Of these, however, , we find the 

^ heaid Affarimn^ a division which tahes its name 

a kingdom of Sarmatia. Our Knglish word 
m (by which all kinds of edible fungi are comnionly 
ted) has a French origin, and comes from the word 
originally,** says Badham, “ spelled moussvron; and 
ti right to that most dainty of funguses, the 
which grows amidst tender herbage and moast whence 
' ntune.**'. Champipton is also of French derivation; but 
" tvhUst that name in France is gmerir^ the Ktiglish make it 
and restrict it to a single species, the A. oreatles^ or 
, ** fairy* ring mushroom/’ of which mpre hereafter. Apariciut 
<■ has also a right to the cognomen “fairy- ring mush- 

' rbotn/' foif it, as well as A, orvaJn^ A. orcclfiiy A, Gcorgiif A, 
and our common mushroom, A. campestrh^ has a 
, sliare in making those mystic rings M'hich in former days 
' scared many a rural hind and maiden, and caused them to 
( deViatcf from their direct course in passing through t^c fields 
^ where tKey were to be seen, lest, if they once onter(‘d that 
' magic boundary, they should come under the power of the 
f4|ri^({| or (as they were called in Devonshire) pinra, and 
' should be by them pixy-Ud ; that is, led off into bye- ways, and 
so' into some pathless waste As Puck says : — 

^ ‘ “ T*U follow yon, I’ll lead you about a round. 

Bometimes a horse I’ll be ; sciuctimca a hound, 

A hog, a headless hear ; sometimes a fire ; 

And neigh, and grunt, and bark, and roar and burn, 

^ ' Like horse, hound, heg, boar, fire, at every turn.” 

, tio these poor country- j)eopl<' fancy tht fairies woixld hob- 

l^blinise them, if once they dared to trespass on their domain, 
j We will not here enter into the speculations of botanists on 
, mode by which these rings are formed ; it will be enough 
to say, that it is now generally acknowledged that they are 
j^roduced by the growth of fungi. The A . prvnxdua is repro- 
■' duced. in these rings every year about the same time, the circle 
; COxitmuing to enlarge until ii. breaks up into irregular lines, 
wlblch is a sure indication that the species is about to disappear 
. liFOm, that place ; an unbroken ring being a certain promise of 
V i gjdod crop the next year. It is a large fungus, and very 
iiWiidant ; Dr. Badham says he has collected in (me held from 
; twenty to iwenty-five jmunds weight. Professor B^bi writes 
! j^P^SQon : *' This rare and most delicious Agttric, the mouccrun 
and the A, prunulm of other authors, abounds on 
iSlls above the valley of Stafora, near Bobbio, where it is 
^ ^ and is in great request. The country-people 

fijtv fresh to a variety of w'ays, or they dry and sell it for 
^ twelve to sixteen francs a pound.” It is a thick, convex, 
fi' toust^rooeit^ irregular in shape, of a cream-coloured, or 
" """ot'gray, or reddish tint, with very numerous whitfi 
hi|S tii advantage of appearing iii spring, when few 
iie gpll^bs are to be procured.. In Rome “ it is sent 
Saakc^ si presents *to, patrons, fees to medical men, 

_ _ ^ ^ fe’ ^ft'wy flyp ■ “ How surprised would oOr 

lipcabniirieii .to tow or physic be receive a little 
%Sai-thcy W probably call ** toadstools, m 
. ij^is on fthalf of thoir clients or patients ! 
anoihe^ of^i^ei^ ^ogarious ring*forming species, 
toWoapifl at first conico-eampa- 
ad wi^tii white shreds ; .but when fully ex- 
4^,dl8fippa|i.?redj| and it becomes beautifully 
grhwa to .^wjree, 

‘ ' '■ Y'&UU' bi mait;;^rinotts si^e 




as a potato, the expanded 'pileus eighteen inches'' 
stem as thick as a wrist,” etc, . Ho also mehliSiit : 

specimen* found on an old hot-bed, which weighed fbtoft^ 
pounds. But huge as this fungUs must have been, 
means equals one mentioned by ClusiuS to his “History Of ■ 
Plants,” which was found in Pannbnia. This imnmuse'J 
specimen (supposed to have been Polyporun after ' 

satisfying the cravings of a large MycopKilouS houtoAold,! 
enough of it remained to fill a chariot I** - 

The Hungarians suppose the Agaric, A. Georgiii or as sOh^, 
authors call it, A. txqumtua, to be a special gift from 
George. It has several trivial names — “the Hor«e-mto»% f 
room,” from its immense size ; and “ White caps/* l;pader' 
which name it is sold for making ketchup. There hre/sb*S 
many other interesting species of Agarics which Invite dur ' 
attention, that it is diiiicult to know which of them ' to 
select for especial notice. Wo have named ^4. omrdc?, and ; 
A. pprsonntmy as being species which grow in rings. The 
former is 'a small buff inuKbroom, its common i^mes being 
“Champignon,” and “ Scotch- bonnets." It is very oommon, 
according to Badham ; Hyde-park produces them "abundantly 
ifi some seasons. lie says, that in the French (i-Za-worfe beef^ 
shops, this species of fungus is in great request, and that it 
imparts a delicious flavour lo rich soups and gravies. When 
dried (as .it is the custom of the French and Italians to use 
them), those champignons may be kept for many years, and 
their flavour becomes improved by the. process. A. perm%, 
natm is sold in (Movent- garden Market, und^ir the 'nxme bf , ; 
“ Blewits.” It is of a pale bistre, or purple lilac, oCcasionMly , 
violet, the cap from two to six inches broad, and the stem 
from one to three inches high. It grows to rings or iii clusters 
amongst grass, usually appearing in October. / " 

Our cut No. 1 represents ( A(/ar(Cw.v romatusy ac^cordtog: to 
Puccinelli, as quoted by Badham, “in great reputb about Via 
Reggiv* and Lucca." It may be found in meadows aind wa8te 
places in early spring, and the young specimens aSre used for ■ 
making ketchup. It is called “the maned agaric,” from itt^ 
shaggy edge. I’he cap is fleshy, white, and scaly, the lameQm 
or gills changing to red-purple and to black, ‘ and showtof^/ 
their dark hue through the skin of the cap as it' advance!^ 'to ; 
ag€** . ‘ . 

No. 2 is of a species which grows on w(»od-— Ayoi^fWi 
It maybe found on dead trees to spring and autumn. . This 
fungusISfaries much in size and colour ; but where it has once, 
been found, there it is pretty sure to grow for many suCebssite 
years. It is a pretty fungus, varying in hue; but though « 
occasionally found quite white, it is in general pf a ctoprco^ , 
brown with white gills, and has either no, stem, or onesuW,; 
lateral. ' ' 

A. ridjcscens (fig. 3), is another very delicate Agaric wfiich’ v 
grows in wfM>ds, particularly of oak or chesnut, and is^|bnnd ' 
both in summer and autumn ; and A. aaitdmnm 4)^ a 
beautiful little cinnamon- coloured fiimgus, which girdw^ v > 
trees, and is very much prized in Southern ttaly.* to ,;S 
worthy of our notice; the elegant little white field 7^8^ 
A/rirgineuSy which abounds to our pastul^es to autu^;/ 
also a very attractive species. But space /does. 
our naming any others of this tribe^, and wo can batoly ^ 
the rieh store of fopd wtoci is offered to us ’l^ jfch^.t^ 

genera of the tribe Pi/fltttf. 

The genus :Boletus di^prs fe^m the A^eneV 
of gilUy A of vtotical ^ubes; 
and pncirclitiig the stem, < ’vhich look*. 

Bke a sltoe of fine 
speelto vogue, thotto^ ' 

■ ’ '\i 





.warn 




mapped ^ mesKMl Witii'««tletila^ 
to itoelf^ i^ThU tpeciee aeems to have {Nm Ml 
;;l^wi^ to the aHoieat Bomane, and appears to have been that 
diidied Sttilitu. Ais to tho best manner of cooking B. edulU,^ 
,^s must be left to the taste of the gourmand ; in every way it 
is good. Xta. tender and jOicy ilesh, its delicate and sapid 
flavouTf vender it equally acceptable to the plain and to the 
aocOmplished oook* It imparts a relish alike to the homely 
lush luad the dainty ragout ; and may be truly said to improve 


in this tho wdw «mrfh«e ot w «hF |w«p 5 p:# 
conical tee[th 'or bi^tles* ^ ifor -<}u« veaao^ 
is called in Italy StmfUrmo, or ** the hedgeholg/^' -: . 

The genus FistuUm prments us with but 
F, hepatica. Tliw is 'that etrange^ookihg'^Wl^^ 
resembles in its early stages a huge 
us from the trunk of some oak or chtohti 


heads ; whence itia vulgar name in Italy is Lhipu^ 


Lingua di ca$tagna. In its later growthi it looks, 
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<Ushbf Which Hils a obttsUlttd^’* 
i^he^ijs backed' by^^or'ilw " ' 




1 0:^ to be (is ititMa 

' <!^ther genus 'i'itf , tSWU 'WlSb^# 'Mdit' affords 


butif . «f i-4i*lc Uvtf th«tt »ny;| 

Oaei^-vi^u^C^r., 

pouitdRi.M#' 



»eiH 











httvi iwsel^ ‘for eatmg*% iyi^<^ier 

widely amongst gratis, so as to quite 
on w.hicU it haa taken up ita 
,^^bode. We kave ^^een on a hill at Tor, near Torquay, acres of 
»iVgtt>und:,ok '^kich you .could not walk many yards without 
'treadi^ ' en -nlttstcred masses of tUa, pretty. pale yellow Chr 
i4^,,%hloh.ame its white congener. C. rupom) so 

s ;puifrty mushroom- like, that you cannot doubt of its gopd 
a caralhidas (fig* 6), pronounced by Vittadini, 
delUma, is erect, white, with unequal branches tipped 
; '.^ith red or violet , and C, ameihi/itmet (fig, 7) of a most deli- 
cate lemon ‘Colour. The mode of dressing fungi of this genus 
. ' is to, cleanse them well from earth, which is apt to adhere to 
,, tkem, then them with a little butter over a clear fire 
■ and strain them, throwing away the liquor. After this you- 
must stew them for an hour wich salt, pepper, chopped chives, 
.and parsley, moistening wjth a little i)hijn broth, and dredging 
occasionally W'ith flour ) when cooked, to be thickened with 
cream, and yolks of eggs. 

,, The tliird tribe, HtiraUf ranks under-ils banners two getuu'a 
‘Which produce exceUent food. The first of thes'e, Hckdla, 

' glyet^ u» two edible species-Zi, empa and U. hetmtm. They 
jgrow on ea^th, or on very wet W'ood, and emit an agreeable 
pdpur, Thpugh of a permanent character, they are rather 
^agili^, and much. like the morel in flavour, being in Sweden 
' ,?Apd, Germany often confounded woth it. In Sweden it is 
. Called Stenfftuohh ; in Germany, Gemmue Moi^ehel, Stumpf 
. or .** S’tock Moitdiel^ • 

The-other esculent species of this genus is Morchelk, which 
lOso hffoyds two moat delicious edible species— ill. esculaita 
. and Af, s^atilibera , These, especidUy the former, are the 

, most eagerly sought for, and the most highly.prixsd of any 
aipongst the esculent fungi. Badham speaks of the More/iolh 
as/* that expensive luxury which the rich are content 
t ^^^procure at a great cost from our Italian warehouses, and the 
. poor are iain to do without/'J JV. smiHUra is the other of 
' thea^. excellent species; but though very fine, it is -inferior to 

. The morel is found in greatest abujidance where trees have 
boon cut down, ** which," says lK)udon, **led to* the practice 
in Germany of buniing down maases of forests for the sake of 
the future morels. I his practice proved so injurious, that it 
became necessary to suppress it by law. " The appearance of 
\ is very singular, , Its cap varies considcrjtbly in 

. ahape and hue, and the surface is pitted irfto little cells, or 
Vjl^ets, formed by folds or plaits of the hymbnium. which arc 
These ribs are very irregular. The cap is hollow, 
:;,a&l,^^ens into tm irregular hollow stern. Gerard seems not 
kava been iU’ the least degree aware of the real character of 
;)lka.|n^el, which would lead to the supposition that its use m 
an article of food, aud its value as a culinary delicacy, were 
Unknown at the period when he wrote. He gives u very 
ooi^ct drawing of Af. escukntay under the name of Fi^mpts 
• foiniffinom, or'** the H(3ny.combe Mushroom," and says; 

“ There is likewise a kind of mushroom called Funym faim^ 
growing up in moist and shadowie woods, which is 
; having a thicke and tuberous stalk, an hand- 
Of a duskisK colour, the top whereof is compact of 
divisions like unto the hony-combe." 

demand our Attention. **All those 
spherical white funguses, furnished with a mem- 
and.hlkd^,whm young, withawMte 
whfoh We caU puff-balls, m go^^d 
and hie adds, tl^t those in - 
raquw hhirogd, tlm beat, are^hose which have no 

^ these' may he fmmd 
miay be gathered 




If wd agikem-,d^ w 

' , lopg foible threads, exfonding hotikentally 
giving attachment to nWeroUs sfoalfoij.pui'-bk^lt^^^ 
stages of development, ‘Which, by “oohtmidiig lijJj 
fresh supplies, as 'the old ones,die . off.". Z* 
full grown, about the size of a walnut. LoudJEttij ,l 
under the name, of Z. pyri/ome— “ the'^pear-sliap^ | 

The other species named as among the best is Z. 
is the kind which is used for the purpose of 
a trance whilst the spoilers rifie their home of ali jits 
treasure. It used also, in formeif days, to be employed 
of lucifer matches, as it will, when dry, hold' foe' ifor'alq^ 
time, and was often carrietl by J-ustics in a state of ign^lfsA^i^ 
the purpose of lighting their cottage fires/ ' L, idifhta 
times grows to an enormous siae. The fiesh is af first, 
snowy w'hitciiess, but it should be oaten a$ soon as ga1ihm4t 
a few hours sufficing to turn it to dirty yellow, and de$troyi|S^ , 
its firmness. When fresh, its thick, white fieshy . substahoaj 
renders for all culinary purposes. The best metfidC' 

of dressing it is said to be, to cut it in slices, and fry it 
egg and bread-crumb. According to Vittudlni, you n^ay cuji? 
slices daily fresh from the living plant (provided that ybit^ 
do not break its’cemnexions with the earth), and so haya 
fine frittura every day for a week," which “ frittura " Bi 
reports to* “ hAve the flavour of a rich light omelette^j^!iJ 
One more noted species, the Ttibtr eiburium, orvtlSlBfi^ 
close oiir imperfect catalogue of edible fungi’/\^hf^'ij^ 
species is found growing in clusters in clayey of ian^y AoSf/ 
some inches under the ground, as also in^'lihalk ; and is common 
on the Wiltshire downs, as well as ia woods both in England 
and Scotland. The form of trulUes is nearly spherical,, and 
their colour approaching black ; tliey are studded over with 
pyramidal tubercles, and their spawn is phosphorescent aind^ 
emits light. In England they seldom exceed a few ounces in 
w'eight, but on the Continent they are said to attain to mamy 
pountis weight. As there is no appearar ce kbovo ground to 
indicate where the truffles lie, there is, of course, difficulty in 
discovering them ; but so keen have men been in their apt>etite^ 
for this delicacy, that they have- hit on the expedient of traitt^ 
ing dogs to scent them out. When the animals nose the prey, 
they stand, and wdiino, and scratch on the spot until their 
masters dig and take possession of the tubers. , It is said that 
a man was once knov^m capable of exercising this extraordfiiaiy 
function, and discovering truffles in the earth by their sceuW ‘ ' 
In the preceding pageS’ w^e have not sought to give such t 
destyription of any species of the esculent fungi as might lexfi 
our general readers to endeavour t<i discriminate for themarfyeA^ 
which, amongst the various members of tills extChsive Udhis/ 
may be considered as a part of God’s great gift of wholesome' 
food for man, and which of them are possessed of deleforfoUO 
or poisonous properties. Such an attempt on the part oft 
unused to such studies might be fraught with dimger ; bo 
although by no means of the mind of Tertuliian, who i 
says of this order— ' ^ 

Quot colores, lot dolores ; ix^ot species, .tot - 

yet wo are wxdl aware that there are but too tnany 
species whicli are of an unsdie character, that hiigh^ 
mere cursory survey, be gathered and oaten in 
those which, bearing a near resemblance, were yet of whb"^ 
difl’erent propei-ties, and perfectly safe wid. good fof 
Out wish has been, and is, to draw the attention of 
Ugent to the subject, and to endeavour fo excite thm 
have time and opporttpiity to ' make sofiie atteinpi 
thSi vast , supply of food from the desuetude to 
present sehtonced. Sur^y, whet God in hb 
fully providdsi man should not wi^tly nhgleot 

whim e few vfoeiai Of stiidjr woul4^^ii^ a mim ^ 

to wito t^e teach . of las^pobter lieig^lfofo pi 
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:.e€nsN«» IN I'AiiLrAMSNT.' 


'force him to^o he rose and ''iimhi' 

door, ' Then the f^eneral ^Krmt ^ ihe table orhe^ the ^ 
which used to be carried before the apeaker, and said, 

. , away theec baiiblesf'^ So the aoidietB took away the alaitS^^ 

5f a J^uary day waa changing into dark,, membere left the house. Am they 

Cromwell, he addressed the leading m^n with passioh^' 
bitterness. He accused Aldermah Allen- of embesalenmhty 
and Whitelake of gross injustice* . He pointed to Ohanoher* 
and told his soldiers he was a drunkard ; he ^aiicdh^if' 
Peter Wentworth jthat he was an adulterer; and hlti 
friend Henry Marten passed, asked him if a w4bre0itmj|i^' 
WAS fit to sit and govern. Vane passed him among thOlMi^ii^ 
and as he did so said aloud, “This is not honest. Vea, ijtfijs 
against morality and common honesty," Cromwell' thegit^ 
addressed him thus; “ ISir Harry Vanel Sir Harry t 
The Lord deliver mo from Sir Harry Vane!’^ .Gromweil^y' 
<jnd *wa« now gained — ^Ixe was the master. He locked th^ 
doors and went away to Whitehall. , .v 

Then we come to the short parliament which met in the 
council rhrimber in Whitehall, on the 4th of July, 1653. 
manner of their proceeding is thus recorded “ After CrOttt- 
well had harangued the new members at Whitehall, and 
invested them with tlie supreme authority of thb nation, they 
resolved to meet, at the old Parliament House the next day. 
Accordingly, about eighf in the morning many of them 'lassem* 
bled there, when they began by seeking God with prayer, and 
the Lord (lid so draw forth the hearts of them that they did 
not find any necessity to call for^the help of a minister.** The. 
account goes on to state, “that much of the preflonoe of OhriiC' 
and his Spirit appeared at that time to the great gl^dcmin^ bf 
the hearts of many ; some affirming they never enjoyed ^ 
•much of the spirit and presence of Christ in any of thmr 
meetings and exercises of religion in all their lives os they did 
that day.*’ This was when they met for the choice. of a Speisker, 
What would the world think w-We such a liummary to appow" 
in the Times or the .N^uios^ Happily, however, thehation 
has not become less religious ; it has only become ihore 
enlightened —more convinced of the fact, that the forms, bf 
religtoa do not necessarily imply the existence of the spix'it ; 
that, not uufrequently, the man most destitute of rc»l xeli^iOif : 
has most of its form. When Mr. Hous went up with thf' 
majority of this parliament to resign their authority book tofd' 
Cromwell's hands, he informed the Protector that some of iihtf 
Tnembers \verc refractory, and refohed their consteit; , Hpoh' 
this. Colonel White was- sent to clear the housd Th<^ hhd 
placed one Moyer in the chair by the time thd oblpnel is^ivedj^' 
who being askt^l by White, what they did thiare, repliedfVei^J 
gravely, that they were seeking the Lord, Tlum • th^; 

Colonel, you may go elsewhere; for to my oertein 
ledge the Lord has not been here thesV many year*.** > * ‘ 

A passage from Eehard throws some light upon tjhc 
ner in which the struggle was carried on between thb 

ioailljcpers ,for the great seal, and Sir H. Vane, to whom of Charles Jl. on one rfide, and the House of Coikwiicm^ 

sharp language* Though he named them not other. “The address was agreed to the.day 

it was well known he meant them. AU JEchard, Nov. 4, l673; “but the king" d^appdin'te C 

Aaya Ludlow^ with so much passion as if he coming unexpectedly to the House of Lords, '^d'oirde3^||fc 
When VAiice, and .Marten, and Sir Comihons to attend him. It happened 
iVotW tid^d to spe^, Cromwell cried out, ** Come, . the uslier both met at the door of the of 

«n4 te your prating. Y bu are no parliament ; the Speaker being got within the houseif odme of thO' 

. toJyour sittings B^%<)ne— give way to honcater iiuddenly shut the dpor, and cried out, * Tp the ohobr L 4it» i 

‘ ‘ " ’ ^ Vrhde others ^lack Kbd 

The Sj^aker wae immedidtely huiSrJifd to the chmtv 
it ' was ’ moved ; ; * 1 . That . imt . , aUli^ce widEi ' 
g^evepciB ; the efil eounselhwa about 

grieyaime ; 3. Thht the J?ake of LaudOr' “ 
ond^poit to be ttsufied; or employed A* 
wbi^&- thete was * '.gmeyol'i 


1^' heard at. the door of the house, and a 

dji'l of i many armed men. 'Accompanied by his pephew 
palatine, Charles the First entered the house, 
tts Hushwrth tells us, a look on the right hand, near 
b!f t^ho where Mr. Pym used to. sit; but not 

ihere /titn irell), went up 'to the chair. 

yiSn the royal eye sought Pym, Hampden, Hollis, 
and Stroude ; they had received a hint of the 
uauger, and were hiding ip safety in Colcmaii-street. 
^i^arles then angrily addressed the members. The time soon 
^ CtoO when he had to speak to th»m in rcry dilferont manner. 
ThO. birds were flown, but they were to be caught, and sent to 
with all due celerity: such ‘was the royal will. After 
b^s Majesty asked Lenthall the speaker, whether any of 
.the flve were in the house? . To which,” says Rushworth — 
^'th^ Only quiet and unmoved person in that eventful scene — 
'Vito which the Speaker, falling on his knee, thus answered - 
* may it please yoUr Majesty, ,I have neither eyes to see nor 
fionguc to sjteflk in this place, but as the house is pleased to 
'dilrec^ mei whose servant I am here ; and humbly beg your 
'Majwty’s pardem, that I cannot gi%'e any other answer than 
this to what yout Majesty is pleased to demand of me.’ The 
king, having concluded his speech, went out of the house 
again,, which was in great disorder.? and many members cried 
out olpud, as he inij^ht hear them, * Prkilemv I jnivtler/e!* ” 

-. .'it is April, 1653, and again the house sufters a rude, and this 
tfme a victorious; 'surprise. A veritable king among men 
■^a<)W appears upon the stage. In plain black clothes, with 
gra'ir grated 'stockings, Cromwell made his appearance. 

“.Vane, young in years, but in sage council old,” 

was on his legs. After few minutes, Cromwell beckoned , 
HarHflon: “Now is the time,” he said; “I must do it/* 
HatTison, doubtful, advised him to consider, adding, “ the 
^worlteis great and dangerous.” “You say well,” retorted 
CiomwaU, hastily, and sat still for another quarter of an hour. 
"fTbe question was now about to be put, when Cromwell sud- 
dbnly rose, took oif his hat, and spoke. At first and for a 
good while he spoke to the commendation of parliament, for 
pains and core of the public good ; hut afterwards he 
his style, told them of their injustice, and at last 
te a torrent of invective. Vane rose to remonstrate. 
,]Qi^ and said: “You think that this is not 

I know it.*’ Then he put on his 
ou^of his place, and walked ux> >md down, the stage 
te the midst of tlte house witli his hat on his head, 
soundly, looking sometimes and pointing par- 
Upon some persons, as Sir K, Whitelake, one of the 


d® a signal, which, was luiderstood 
f. outejdoi, wb^t with arms ready# immediately 
to the Speaker in the chair, 
-The ^pei^ar.refused to ' 
account of 
soid^'ihe.g^efal, -Theb 







; is » 'town of AslMlc Tuirkey, Uilt the rain, of 

..•;Xc<^um, therai^tal of Lycaonuu to this dity >ilin.i.'T, j, 
fflwte both sacred and profane history, ilerodotits, StAbo, 
rac^ iind Xenophon, make menaon of the place ; and there 
St. P^ -wns persecuted .by the unbelieTing inhabitant., both 
and GepUles. The ancient name signiBed imoye, and was' 
Whtowed, it i. said, on account of the head of Medusa beina 
• suspended from one of the columns. 

t After the taking of Nicjca by the crasader*, in 1096, Konieh 


jOWIBK:., 


budt on tia model of ftat of St S<^ it ' 

Neither M thero MythS|« hcautiM in the tiinotuu 
-for the inoU part It Uea and bafe, an 
^tn^ .a d^, barren plain, edged irith .anon^, 
mountaitu. But Konieh has still something idiawi kiay '. 
important belongs to the past; but the Trails rearedMl 
sultaoe, from the remains of old Iconium, are coyei^# 
h^es inj^-rolieTo, which are said to be the' flmSa 
tt key. . , The gate represented in our cngrariag is '^ss r 
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^»ec^:;«e'lfe8Riem»,of4(heSelJukSuhans h«r«»..»w, a ■a.i 
.^'^testored 'io-'intwli'^if 1'ts'*i«oi8nt glorj^ rad’ emhllrTi* '-5?' »» k torjr&ir saedii^h 

■»««». S™ embellished with' >&raMs oUet the 
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OLltlll CKOMWEii. 


worlirl at length nndcratatifls Oliver Cromwell.' t?very 
'^IjeUerer in truth* every worshipper of sincerity, ^uet thank 
^Thonma 'Carlyle for this. Tie was the first to ejtpose the 
miarepresentations that have grown and thickened these last 
two hundred years, jinch to help mankind to realise what an 
hdiiSst* earnest, God-fearing man tine Cromwell was- -how ho 
■•was guiltless of seJflsUuess'aftd ambition ; and how* full of faith 
>nd love, helahourod for tme great end, in t)ie council- eh amber 
or the battle- field. 

■ Oomwtll came of good faulvl^^ flis mother lud royal 
blood in her veins. Jlis paternal muestors sat as baums in 
,piiTUamf; 5 .t so far 'back as Edward the Second** time, Crom- 
well himself was born at linntingdoii, in tho huge Gothic 
house to which h?* father’s brewery was atfcm'hed, on the 
5t5th of April, ISiJO. He was a second son, and the only one 
of three who lived to manhood, (hirlous tales aro told of 
Olifer’s childhood. On one occasion, it U said, playing with 
,5the future Charles I , he quarrelled with Vila illustrious play- 
"mate* ftnd made the Vdood ilow in copious streams from the 
pyijvC0*t nose. On another 0 (‘ca&imi, he 8ai<l to havj 
Areamt that the curtains ol his bed were slowly wdthdi’awn by 
,a 'gigantic female figure, who told him that befim' his di'aih 
he 'i^quUl be the greatest mnn in England. His liist years 
lyereipent in the Grauitnar' school of ins native town, and he 
.entered fSydney Husi'cy College. Caininitlge, April 2.1i’d, I'iHJ, 
the very day on which 8hivkspi*aTo died, 8oon after the death 
of his futiier, (Vomwidl proceeded to London, and, according 
to Noble, was entered at Lbicohi's Inn, althougli the books of 
<aH the inns of court liave been searched, and there is no 
menthm made of CromwoU in atiy of them. In August, 102(», 
Oromw.aU being then twenty -one years end four months (?ld, 
we fittd Turn married to Elixabeth Ikmrcluer, a kinswoman of 
the Ilampdens. 1'he marriag^e wus celebrated in St. GihVs 
Church, Criiiplegatc— tho cK\iVt,h in which, some fifty yews 
after, MiUtm's wearied body huind n'pose. (.‘romweU thin 
roturuod to Huntingdon, where he thieu. open the door» of 
hlk ho\iae to tho persecuted nonconform iat divine.s, where 
many of his children wtre born, and wheio he seems to liavc* 
been at^tive in business as n biovv<T, and at the feame Hum to 
■ have undergone a deep religious change. Tn the third parlia- 
. merit of Ghurhs I, Grom well took his ecat lor Uuniitigdon, 
s It was a parliament of sober, srrious nun. Weeping like u 
girl^old CoUc declared Uuckinghain the aiuhov of all the’ 
miseries that had fallen upon the nioion ; but (Charles augrily 
prorogued the patUftuufiil. in the next soa)»ioii (homweil 
;hadii his first speech. *' J.)r, Alabaster,' he hud heard, had 
' boon preaching ilst popory at Eani's (hosnX' bur the matter 
lclT«pp<»d, iw», In another fortnight, purbamroit w^as dissolutL 
» Jn tlie 'nexi eleven yeaVs, Charles ruled w'ithout pjjihumejits* 
aud ([^fonjwdi retired into private life. Jle rojiK>vcd from 
Huntingdon to St. Ives, whom h-i retnained till the summer 
or fairing of Ki38, In that year we find him at K)y. Here ho 
romiilnod till tUo time of the Long Patiiament, iiruining the 
'fotts, whilo covuiin Hampdou ” trying the right ol the 
'king Ip collect slup-moUey. Athngth the Lung EaiTioinoiit 
wUh Crtmiwtdl as member iV)T f ’Arnhvnlgc. Duiuig tho 
■'^4 !tlirce-ond-twim!y nuhiths we find but few tracts of our 
ShbtO, Ho howr-ver, only bxdiiig his thne, in pduivnee. 

hia soiih Gn SSundity, 2ird of Outoher, J0i2, w'© 
Oliver prewf-nt at Edgt.hdi, ami doing lu« duty, 

; ihoui^'fci had but tapsters to Uad against th*' enemy. 

w«ir» ior the prf»teciion of the vounries 

, !agaiu#t thtt king's tWjfMi?. o( theso tho tv-m importmit was 
in the Eastsflra eauntios, in which ho raised a tt£»op of 
^rse, of which h«f Cblonel. Cvo'et^^;fU w'as made ' 

under the Earl of Xfuttchestcr, end ^guTTfior of thq 
fit Ely, '«ofl duLgood scHk'o to tiio piuUamontary cause 
IrruWty, ‘ hh; juinatiemV . and >\ i® , wrt) j n'ftoir 

Wjtjsby, xuiiii Jis»rfiOaifttki'yheTO'tie had'a,h«f»^ ^ 

' This ctf&L ' 
jjarJiantca^Hana, ■' 


it, w‘a8 reported to hax^o said, I \yquld that 
do me the good fortune to bring Cromweil to 
dead." ■ ' ' ' . V' 

Cromwell now had his hands full. Prince Rup^rti ba. 
came pouring over the hills from Lancashire, with 
of some 20*000 men, and was met by the 
generals at Marston Moor— with what result, the world 
weH. But we must pass rapidly along the history of 
times — the passliig of the self-d^mying, ordinance, CrcunwelTs.Y 
expedition in the w'(‘8t., his, return to the associated counties^' 
the battle of Naseby* etc. ■ Suffice it to say, war being 
with for a time, wt‘ find Cromwell in his place, in parliamf^^^f' 
deep in’debato on the further establishment of the Presbyterili^', . 
government. Meanwhile, after much insincere negotiation on 
his pan, the king chcapes^from Hampton Court, and is lodged 
for the present in Carisbrook Castle. In 1616 Cromw^ell wins 
the battle of Nusohy ; and parliament makes him a baron* afid, 
settles on him a pension. In li)48 the civil war agaitt breaks ' 
Cromw'ell marches into AV ales, in Muy; then to Sc.ot^ ■ 
land, in August r and rtdurns to tbwii in a f-risis. MembtTS of 
parbament ate sent to the Tower and elsewhere. The minority . 
bceonfes a majority : that majority did a thing memorable In 
EhighMi historv : by it was tried and executed Charles Stuartf ' 
King of Engltind. The fKCond civil war being thus tem'i- 
nated, Grom well left England for Ireland, wliere Ormdnd/ 
with his army, is strong for tb.e king. CromwelVs career ' 
Iv’gan nt Drogheda, whose garrison, consisting of 3,000 men, 7 
he put to the sword. 'Wtoiford met with a similar tragic fate. 
Ol a truth, Cromwell was no rose-water quack. At OJonmei 
he closeil hi- Irish (‘ampaign, and returned to England* whjjre/ 
in Uhh). he was made (Japtain-Gencral and Commander4h- 
(’hiof ol nil the parUameutary forces, Immcd^t^ly he was 
imtrehing f»n to Scotland, %At 1) unbar he <ld'eateA)llvid Leslie 
with an army of upwards of 2;l,000 m(‘U. Next summet he 
destroyed ilie hopes of royalty tor a time, and thus triumphantly 
consummated Ins military ('arrrep, Henetd'otth wo find him as 
potent in tin* council-ehambev as in tlu? field of battle. The'-, 
Kun*p Earliatnent had breome usehiss ; and thirty-oneinoptW 
after tho Imllc of AVoreester it had to be dismissed, and in ^ 
wfhat mnnucr diflinis£ed it is neodle&s to repeatli Thiij wks ^ 
followed by the Uarebones Parliatiumt. After five inOiuhs. of 
struggling and debating, the members resigned their powers*' 
U> his e,-;<'eUoner, and the par)iameiit dissolved itself, No** 
ihiug remained hut. that Cromwell should be nuwlc Protector^, 
which accordingly was done. At this time, says Carlyle, ** he 
staudn some five feet ten, or more u man of strongi, BoUd . 
nature, and -digniUed, now partly militHry carriage ; the <q:. 
pro-ssioii of iiim, valour and devout intelligence ■ energy ah4 
dGicaey on n basis of Kin pUcity. Fifty-four yeotB joM gimie; 
April hist; brown hair and moustaclie, now getting grixy^ . A ' 
figure of sulliolent impressiveness— not lovely to ' 

milliiier spemes, or pretending to be so. Massive »4r,dctturq'; 
big massive head, of somewhat leonine aspect ; wart gbbte ’ 
right eye-brow’ ; nose of considerable blunt 
tions ; strict yet copious Hps, full of all trchmloua 
end df eU fierceness and rigours ; d(u»p loving 


grave-- call them stem, looking ffqm under thojji ctiaggyliftj^^^ 
es if in litc-long sorrow* yet not thinking it s^irtow. 




Ay ell may Cromwell Took sorrowful.,, 
round him. ' No parliament suits him \ and iie% «u 
with plots"' -some royeliat, some the rover»e-'-ofif gU " 
has no peace, no rest ; lie becomes Imggatd and 
On the 6th of August, 1658, Lady Okypbl^ ' 

faveurite daughter* died. Afejv daya after, Oedrge 
Ouajeep, nwete Oliver in Hampton Oduxt at 

J waw and felt,** writet Tmhest Oe^gd* 
forth against him, wh^ I ieanie 
H‘'de«d man.'* ■ Ou^kiiil? 'Fdik naw.bik’ 

' power., 






ia! i^eiro thm ^iW 4 loxt^ the 

«i4e of the bay, <md beiwg much mterewtod by 
tf> get a good tiew of the whole range, unleea 
of the mountains near, the city, such as 
**Coroovailo,*^ stands out like a pjilpit 

;|iUm be^w, and is fiome'2,/jU0 feet perpendicular, 
frotia this pulpit' on a clear day is superb, and almost 
in the world: the city, with its numerous dhi- 
ti^L« and suburbs below you -the bay, extending as laJ: us 
'Ih^ eye can reach uniil lost in the plan below the OVgan 
;^^^nfcam-^thc sea, studded with numerous picturesque 
^^jliids, W'ith vtsstds looking like white specks upcm it, and 
a, great distance— all together form a mont enclumting 
picture, and amjjly repay tlie toil of an ascent. The mountain 
is graniio rock^ lika all others in this country, .but thickly 
^oo’ded almost to the summit, and you come out quite sud- 
denly on the bare, point before alludtsd to, so m\ich resem- 
bliiig a pulpit. ' The following deneriptioii, Ln a publie.aliou * 
ttontaining somo of the best word-pointing of Brazilian city 
life any whore to be met with, w’lU Do rendily recognised a-i 
nfipst just by all who havo beta long in the capital : - “The 
towh ofUio J^meiro (its proper name is Sk yebantiano) is the 
Urgent and best in South America, and the population about 
that of Liverpool. It* is laid out m regular Sfiuares r 
tho\strct‘t» arc narrow, which, at iirst sight, seeins oiijection- 
able to an Knglishman, but he soon hnds that it allords pro- 
tection from the scorching sun; and the thoroughrarcs are 
tolerably well paved and lighted, and have (ronoin at the 
sides*' To idjviate the inconvenience arising from the mirrow- 
of the streets, caiviagos arc only allowed to go rme wa;^, 
up ono street and down the next, and a hand w ]»aiuti;d up or 
thneoTpccs to show tvluch way'ljjie tralHe is to ilow. The 
best S'treet, Ilua d'Ouvidor, is neatly ail fVench, so that one 
can almost fancy oneself in the I’alais Royal; and nearly 
(jVerytliiijj' that U to be foumi in Londoiv- or Paris may bo. 
j^qught in vUio. Many Knglish merchants have houses in the " 
l^ity, but moMl of the shopkeepers are French ; and this proves 
a perfect blessing to Vi.sitors, hir a BrazlFiaii shopman is so 
fearoloss and indolent, that he >>'111 handy look for anything in 
hi-a spares, and 'will often say he has not got the article asked 
tp save Uimsolf the trouble of looking for it. TJie best 
ijatiyie shops arc those of the silver-siniths, who work pretty 
t^plh'^d get a good deal of custom, for Bi'iiziliaiiH and blacks 
ri^vel in omament> often wearing .silver sfmrs had a silver- 
hafted .kni%, though perhqis tlioy may not huf’e any slmcs 
their feet. The Brazilhins arc very fond of dress; and 
U seems so unsuitable for the climate, wear black 
and an evening euit to walk about the streeta in. 
a, will find no curioaitics in liio Janeiro excex>t the 
ncm, which aro better here than in Madeira, and 
er price. A Frenchw'oman, wdio employs a number 
, of iil oornpl,e; 5 ;ions in her business, is the princqnd 
They are made (or ought to be) entirely of 
&hdyed fftt^thers, the best being those of a purple, copper, or 
from tlie breasts and heads of humming-birds, 
^vto^ha has a beautilul effect, and retlecfs 
4^ht, The wing cases of beetles are also 
hd; Hite iirecioug stones, Madame has her 

P' Paris, eb the wnuths are generally in good 
fash^ Thf' worst shoxjs are, kept by 
'jj^a.this ’^ill.be found a general rule in these foreign 
l^^^ tnercNnts a)re good and honest s but if on© 
a shop kept by an Lag- 



are low, without 'draijif^^ ,w^d in several ,oV 'thp 
the water collects the groat 

health and comfort, iVio itself h a bad 'copy of 
streelB at right angles, a Urge squiirc ^be sea, aj43i^j|!|^'y 

suburbs extending up the hilW; which everywhere 
eye* In Lisbon the .streets arc tokrably made, but ' 

have built them so uuseruhly narrow, that scarcely ©yen 
carriage can pass tin ough, much less puss ekeh otholf t midtit , 
is evident that such vehicles were never cohtvmpldt^d ,& 
the original h'nmition of these streets. ThO only 
getting over the difficulty is, for cnriiages coming, into tho 
to lake one line of streets, and those leaving it 
which they do, extludnig omnibuses altogether frortV 
principal ihoroughtaroj». Improvements in this way ar%^oirt\ 
backward, find ihcvi‘ seeius u great want of municipal' 
mmi. In many places the pavement is execrable, and g©U©*''j 
rally very bad, the difliculty having jirobably been {ncrcoie^'V 
by‘ luyiug down mains for water aml gas, the latter npw in 
pri)CPSM of execution, and also by heavy rains, -which hhvo 
w'.ishfd uwMv many parts of the roAliJ, and otherw’irfc ctiiuscd, 
much damage. When once this troublesome job Is got through, 
it h to be hoped some efilu tivc measures wiU be litken tip pnt 
tho streets and branch-roads in order; otharwiBe ih©y will 
soon borcmleivd imiiassable. (Iv^achand coa'oh spring nmking 
mii.s{, be thriving trades liere, especially ivitli the immense 
iwcieasc that hti« taken fduce in the number ef carriagee aijKil 
omnibuses ; and it is really wonderful how they stand, th©^ 
continual shocks they have to (uidure. -Afr. Hobort LiWe®/;; 
from whose -work w'c hav<; alrcadr quoted, llm« writes 5 ;*^ 

“ 'I’hc inhabitants oi Rio Janeiro aio fund of carriages, 
specimens gentTally seen would hardly do for Jfydo^pftr'k>r 
being chiefly old-faahioned coaches, drawn by, four 
mules, wnh a black coachman pn tlic box, and a jmstlUiou in., 
jack-bouts on the Icadejs, sitting well back, ami with his,f©©t 
stuck out beyond the mule » shoulders, The liveries arq 
giucrady gorgeous enough, and there is no lack of gold lac© 
on the cocked, lialfl and coats; but a bUck slave *do©a ndt‘ 
enter into tho spirit of the thmg, luid one foQtmap wUl hay© 
his hat cocked athwariships, the other for© and aft on© wtiltl 
have shoes and stockings, wiOi liis toes peeping through, tlbqV 
other will dispense with tliem a gether. Buithe old 
roil.s on nncoimcious, and 1 dure say th© whole thing is pTd- ' 
nounced a neat lurn-mu. The Brazilians are great sAiuff*', 
takers, and always offer their box if lire visitor is m Weleohi©' 
guest. It is ©tiqueite to take iho offered pinch with", the 
left hifiid. Rape is the rortuguese for wnuff, h©nc© our wdud- 
‘^rappee.' They da not smoke mucin The'optra was good, th© 
house very large, tolerably lighted, but not bo lUickly attendj©diV 
aH it might bo. The ladies look better by eaiidledight, 
groat faiiing being in iheir noinploxions, th© lint of 
may be exactly described by the midsidpmftn'© aimil© of 
and butler. Tim drcUostra was goi^d, many of th©,p©rf<)wiSs^.J, 
being blacks or mulattoeB, who are eaj^cellent 
Tho African race seem to Uko Itiumc, and goner 



l^reity g4)od car. Both men and women oftqn wl 
and 1 have heard the washerwomen at ihcir work 
polkas W'ith great’ comtctnQss. X was amused on© on r 

going out of the *op©ra when ,it was half ^ over ; ofK#^;jing my* ^ 
ticket *to a decentdooking mom standing near the door, 
bowed, but refitsed it, Baying that men witli jaekets .Were 
allowed m the hou^©.’-' ‘ 

Governm^ent seems at^lasi alive fl> the a|)solut^' 
doin.g sometlimg to, improve the skmtary 
andWUo.ltsint^emal orgmwsation, 

Of/'ih©/' torfcttOhs.'formtmn' of tiie streets, engineer^ 

'of t^© hijlv it W'-difflotdt to w*ode of 

; View ©n ground 








.M4 



hesti ta^ o^ the population ot Bio Jfimeiro, 
^jbioli^Bowem, ia bete^d to be between the two 
^b^:given. I^re U a migratoxiy populationi but the accu- 
§lulation of huinamty of every race an4 colour, ooauined in 
«^e ofthe large dwelUngOvousea, is something extraordinary. 

bpfore observed^ ^nature has done much for this country, 
and K the natural facilities of Rio Janeiro were properly turned 
to 'iiOObunt, and local improvements carried out with energy 
and spirit, it might ba rendered one of the finest and most 


eriuppli(fesi^plaoo'6fla_ _ 

Its sides are still great part coveted with %reat;^ 
or jungle, notwlths^ding numerous dtesby whic)i;it ^ 
devastated, and the immediate result bf which ii h; ^ ^ ^ 
in thd supply of water to parts of the capital ; fer thO>: 
tion of trees here, as elsewhere, causes a eoaroity.of^thr iK^lte^ 
ouB element, and the springs which arise on and iiroiuadflpli;j 
mountain feed the conduits and aqueducts that convey 



aovvih'tt at KIO JAWaiWO. 


luxurious places within tlic tropics. The opporVunity is now 
open to them ; the govcniment possess ample means, and it is 
just a ' question whether measures of progress are to be 
efp^threly achieved, or the city to he abandoned to its fate. 
The great evil attending all improvement in Brazil is an undue 
approeiatiou of native capability, and a, disparagement or dis- 
trust of those whose practical experience w'ould enable them 
1^,, grapple with the difUeultics that surround them — a kind 
j,ol&tle jealousy and mistrust that prevents theih from avail- 
ing ihemselves of opportunities thrown in their way to carry 
undertakings necessary to the well-being of the country; 
^an^they understand th^ principle on which such things 
England, stilUesfv the magnitude of opera-- 
tions;can.iod on and in many other parts of Rurope; 

the time, reems ,tu be. coming when these principles will 
.be undetstood,here,>nd wb#n the application of i2ngli»h 

^^it^ towards.the of the counti 7 may be safely 

^d legitimately brought to b W. - 

spots in the NowJWbrid ar« more indebted to nature 
r'thb ^virons of Rid Jon^^o, aW podj^e combinations of 
" log included in One 

$, ^ is ‘frojm. ':CS(i5^dj|p ' whiiidti ' 



. ^ 8,000 ;lbet h 



fluid into Rio. From the summit Inay be seen the whole 
tent of the harbour and City ; the Organ Moun taint in. 
distance, several lakes along the coast, a wide e3i|>ahae 
ocean, and innumerable ravines and spurs of the mouniidd. 
covered with ricliest foliage. The most remarkable, 
of all the mountains near the capital, is the Ottvini wi^ 
tened summit, sometimes called by the Rnglish Tglji^!'" 
Mountain, in Portuguese, the “square topsail/' to * whit ' 
bears a resemblance. It is reputed to be inaceesaiMe,. silt I 
it' has not yet, os for as can be ^certained, been asci 
Opening into tlic outward harbour is Botafogo Bay (fi, \ 
short distance from the capital, where many fore' 
reside to enjoy the cool sea-breezes, and wh'iJ ^ 
are of a superior description, with beautifhl garde 
many being luxuriantly planted witlr oraagek abd ; 
bananas, pomegranates, palm-tree#, and a ViSSt varjoty of Si 
. and vegetables peculiar to Brai^l, inchidbig the 
bage^ptant, in greet profusion; The aqueduct, 
in ^aces in the suHient of the per 
have.eh^aved above, i|iiwell^bud^gnd.fimdking d J 
streets of .RiOt 4lh4o^veykg'eace|^ 
of ithat.moi|intaih;':m.' 5^^ 
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«oibAt in 1915, whm declared independent, the number had 
^ »e|arly doubled, aud now i« estimated at about 400,000, with 
the euburbi and the provincial capital of Nitherohy, on the 
bppofdte shore of the ^ayj This increase is partly to be 
' aeenbed to the influx of Portuguese, who have at different 
times left their country in coneequence of the civil commo- 
tions Which have disturbed its peace, as well as of English, 
Prench, Dutch,* Germans, and Italians, who, after the opening 
‘ of the port, settled here, some as merchants, others as me- 


chanics, and have' contributed largely to its wealth snd im. 
portanoe. These accessions of IBUMpesiis have edfeeted a 
great change in the character of the populalioii ; for at the 
commencement of the century, and for many years afterwards, 
the blacks and coloured persons far exceeded the Whites, 
"whertMis now they are reduced to less than half the numbei^f 
inhabitants. ' In the aggregate population of the empire, 
however, the coloured portion is still supposed to be treblU 
the white. 
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TTTK DKAD DHTOAL 


d\' t .» edge 
■' *" '.an fled pcfeiy, 
.* /I ope that you, 
bin wvj have had to do 
ere a nnmth had 
(^^\vfcdd^^l ' tSic count gnifluallf 
,« lu tlif' ‘ t'l-to, anfl fiiiiiUy hocame 
ihhility, one of tho 
icluielt* Moro;iiru who feuc- 
[itnnun^.e wealtli, which was 
n-ile.=is Tvjcimt!, 'wavS divided 
Sddovahh' |K*xU<ni came to his 
IS loin Is tiU dwelt in the Cori»o 
ihy tmd fill ImiUiurable banker, 
OL'f'od a cHiilK'ru’l with \i.nlliiiching 
It length the happiness to soc* his 
noble hdy ot‘ Milan, ayid per- 
rlbcb he Adwr-^cd not less by his 
!;tn he did iTv th(; noblinfCiTsi of 

lay 


Ir was one of those delicious days in autumn, when the heat 
of the sun is tempered by the fresh brt*e**/e and the gray clouds 
that steal athwart the blue of the heavens. In the balcony of 
the palasso upon the Adriatio, of which we have already made 
mention in our tale* two persons were sitting enjoying tho 
eoql sea-air, and conversing. 

;.4*I£ow tranquilly yon bright water slumbers in the sun- 
alight/’ said one of the two to his companion. Who w’ould 
ever think that not long siiK'* it was tossing to and fro in 
^^ai^bhms - biftows ? And just such is lifd. Ah, may ours, 
./.after sorrows and trials whi:A we have so lately endured, 

' Ij®' henipefortli peaceful and filled with sunshine, dearest 


maiden Gu»vanha. 
fact that wc were 1,, 
(iiulio remaiiUM, 
length he said : - 
** Dost thou 
Toheck in the 

‘'Oh. y-'Bi.ithtv. 


in words, 


>oUl\ci 


lU'ft aih 

ard p-imjfoui-; ;4a hecuttio 
.'Oi'drui (H* her i ( ..Teat (;>on, ;md a 
' iribui * b) th'dr braVfest 
:.j of history fo hr 'found oU its . 
p:i;' ?n. The oh:c>-;i(.’lcr who' turns 
tlu )yev. avf^of Uirtory, ill now ami 
(' of Sir Wdllani and find him 

ever gaUafit Uui hcurlod, till 


looked up tenderly qf lover. The frace.s of sick- 
jp^rlmd nqt yet altogether departed from her face, for her 
\ei^l^. .Wa« pale and her eye somewhat languid* but those 
, qii^iahi^d vather than impaired her loveliness, 

■ ^jis^^Seaveiirgralit that it may be so* dear. G iulio. Heaven has 
to me* ^rst in saving me ftom a union that 
pmB then^ death* and liext in preserving me 
^ was'iat^. std imy poor > 


feared,^ sank do m in hij» liArnci'S tiu! bAttlc-flcld, and 
h' inn*^ gave 1 rn s pultur^’ fn ;i foreign 
, And, Iasi of all, stoat Ro^^ci H-r'd hnlod m)t of 
divine^^p^.^ 1 ^ iio won 1 u'ar h",ck to his bivu 

and beside the water., of ii b.:]ovcd Trcnt^; even >n 
pleasant vallcv, through whosw oiicTi hyWan ftolitudt's 
“?Vkm-train now thunders ahm upon its iron Way '-even 
?^tb« smoke rose once again from his iather.> coUbge ; 'feud. 
^ ';tiing near to uim iri the chimncy-miok of a w>qlbi<> .ewiiHh 
^Ibomin^'tnatron with mild, blue cya^^'■moqit'he4 <S(dte;tbe 
of .heir infant boy;, .White '^ho lifjeiia'd' to 
m jrccounti^g ' w hfe* , qj . 

le Wa» , i' ' ' 'i:: ;A.. ' 
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, ‘^AVho nifty it lft>, OiuHo? Thou knowest, thftt since iny 
1 have rtH‘<uvf,*d no one save thj father/' 

, “ Woll h^* eomes by my liilhor’s pt rmission, who will be 
here to him in person, nitrl entreats that you will not. 

reiilM' to yoe him/' , 

No more suitors, 1 tniht/’ stiid the M'lth a fn^htened 
look. 

“No, in faith/’ repin'd Giulio smiling; “on tlir eonlniry, 
he comes for the of rfOirnpusliing all rdaiin to thy 

liAUd. Yon mubt is that, upon my father\s rt'ooapry (r 
the plagiir, ho in formed l^iotro Molo, tho old goldsautli, tha^ 
he still held hi iinrlf liih debtor, and proposed h\n*! 
mont to him as ho h able to nialvo. In return, ibo banker in 
veipiosted permission to attend ben', and formally n sii^n a 
elaiin to thy Imnd on the pare of hi-^ in phew. d'Ki'.u wilt no 
1 tnisT, feel any disinclinati *ii to be«rc'l(a«rd from il 
addresstis of the wealthy pleheiim, rvi v. tintugh tho\i shmilU 
hare input u]j with a pooi noMe Jbit horp eome.s 

Gimlettu ; I warrant ^he liath roni'* nev/s loi os, sh*' looker 
important/’ 

“Ah! dear ehirdrioj^^' said 1 hiiiy 

lovingly upon them, for she hatl a their 

secret, “here is the eonnl, Iresli-au i\ cil from tin ity ; iie h; 

' »emt me forward -with his "nn tn i-i to niy young nly, and 1 
mtiioftts that she will re.’*e'\t Idm in liti bi/ialoir 
“ (\>inc then, dearest,” said G'n/ii-', “I'nme 
My filther will rejoiee tlu- l^loom agaiM ret 

cheeks/' 

' two young peoph' pavsr/il in ii tlie bah'* my to 
: 2 l^into whii’h formerly rodueed our rcaib' 

i[th the nrj\d:’;i;e of n u red st'rvunt, fidlow 

mI tenderly, and t* 
f iri'liilttmiee for pre««« 

thi', nucting eaiinot fai 
adc- ftO urgently by >l('ssi; 

u, c-neudiringThi 

wJi to him. You b.ive 
unLu'iity. ' 

the bankr-i reached tlu 
•d to rh.' l)oudoli\ whrr 
h, (jiulio rose U> x^ iirf 


^ luxurious places within the iropic.s. uv,ii sex/' 

Pliteii to them ; the government possess e^’m ^ the gold.-euth.’ 

• question whether measures ni/h tlm calm, sv If 
entirely achieved, or the city to be ab; i<. him, howiu, 
^e great evil attending all impiovement u prid.e, he said : 
appreciation of native capability, and a disj.< rn»s you propo.^ 
trust of those whose i>ractical experience wue honrur to lend 
to .grapple with the difficulties that surrouinut loon fui til led. 

I .ol.lH^le jealousy and mistrust that prevents t 
>?njg tomseWes of opportunities throvm in then t* im ; whifh I 
tuider takings necessary to the w'^ell-being of ^ aui ready to 
eto^they understand the principle on, which suc;n icsidue 
in 3^glan4» still less the magnitude opund/' 
ticma cmind there and in many other parts of J did 
Vetthe Ume, eeemfi to be. coming when these principl’iiti on.” 

, ^ letter und^tatood here^^iid ^hm the application of 
. iptkpiUX towards the irnyproyetouv of the coi^nlry may be bh 
^ legitimately br<mght to b^ . * ‘ that 

spots in the NeW.WWid more indebted to.natuVc’r 
environs of Rio Janeiro^ all ppsj^bie combhiationa 
^ijf‘eiu4ed pera^^etive* 0i 'of 

v<jQiaav«Mlo 






instrument hi two and handed it to the count, ‘‘And X 
formally acknowledge that I have' no claim 6n the part irf ttifr, 

nephew’/' ^ r;‘ , ,, 

'I’he count eeised tho hand of the banker with em'otidn. 

“Nay, nfty, good Mesaer l^tolo-r-thou art too geuetdu8-t'^|: 
must riot be so." 

“ Vour pardon, my good lord,*' said the banker proudlyi 
“Yon onc(' said that 1 wa.s a just'nian, und I affirmed 
ytui spoke truly ; suffer me still to bo so, I must not forfeit 
vn self-respect. I will now ^akc my Teaie; but I will 
crave permis^^ion first to touch the hand of this fair maidep, 
■whom 1 would have bncti proud to call niece, had not Hcaveii 
\Uiblv interposed to forbid it." 

'fhe old mail ad vamped to’ where llianca sat, and, taking her 
hand, raised it respectfully to hi.s lips, and then placing ^ 
ie\v»‘1 of great j^ricc iipim her linger, bo laid his hand upon her 
fair liead, and uttering a fervent beiiodiction, he turned to 
depart. At ihi^ iriorucnt the door was opened, and a young 
man entered. All eyet' were turned upon the stranger. 

Ah, nephew Girolamo/’ said Molo, -wlio met him near the 
door, “ this is indeed unexpected. I did not know thou wert 
in Venice; biit I ha,\'* arr.angod all mattCTh ivith the (’ount 
1*<d mi. t ven as ihoii dhl.st <]esire.” 

“'rhank.s, 4h‘ar ' unele," said the young man; and then 
)>:isping by linn, lu‘ iUmg off his travelling eloak amf walked up 
the room. In a moment he w.is pressed in tlie anus of 
Giubo. 

‘^lucoue-sl my dcaresr and* List of friends,' 'Welcome, a 
lines wi-lcorne 

What I hear xehnmed the *banker, who had 
husuned ba* k aiter the young man. 

“There is some imstaho line; this youth is not railed 
JarcpiC'U hut Guolamo GiioJamo Molo, the S'ln of my brother 
flaeopo " 

Uiulio here will 

not, vou .-ee. ileny his old frh nd Jacques ^ 

‘'Uow is thi:.?” askc'd the count in amu/ement. “ Tc so 
good as to .soUc this riddle for us.” 

Hat no sooner had old Giudetta heard the voice of the 
young man, than she hurried forw'ard and cried : 

^aulis'•lma M-vlre! I swear liy my hope.9 salvation 
thr.v this is none other ihmi the learned Uncle doctor, Denu^ 
irius, who hroii-^;ht the eount and my young lady through the 
pbigne, iXiul tiien disappi^iired so suddenly —aye, indc^^ 

1 iii)Ugh he lost his while b ur and beard.” 

“The same, ine s.nne, g(u>d Giudetta. Suffer me to cori- 
f^ralulate mv DUlu'iUs on their thorough convalescence. 

Lulv, von will not refuse your hand once again to yot*^' 
pl.jsViaiu Mv l<ud, the Irieud of >oiir son seeks yoitf 

sr quale t’^mre.” 'ij 

While the young man. thus passed from one to anotb^r ui 
the ji’irty, ii'iiii the ui.cmbarrassed tVeed.iin of one of.'oonttly 
lireedins;’ nil reniftinetl silent with wonder and perplexity. 

"fVuni I'otani, " I'.tf eontinued, “you a.skcd mo t<> oolve 
this riddle. 1 will do so, if you j?ivt- me a few milfUtOO 
hearing;’- ami seating lumaelf in the chair to whickthe oottftt 
pointed, he said ; “ Sly good uncle live will tell, yon that % 
liberality ami love of my father denied me no advantage wh^ 
Ins wealth could procure. Thus 3 travelled much, vial^^- ^ 
most of the courts ol Hurope, and found that the son of , 
great banker of Milan was a welcome gueat wherever h* WfCn^. 
It chanced that kn affair connected with the loin of a lgi®e 
sum of moner. which required great aeorcay and caution, led 
me to tho capital of France for the first time some two yeW ;. 

^'”^1 maernber if well, nephe^OiroUmo," said ihe WuJuS*,; 
interrupting him, “ thou didst acquit thyself very «cdto^ 
in the atfaif . I warrant me your yoipig ruffling gallanMi'siiW'.' 
affect to look down upon us Merchants, could not* do M 
Tlie young man looked at eihlu) with a ■*»»#, ftp;:, 
militnsng, and continuedt “Well, I .found it.;de<r^si^^#j; 
.adopWJt incognito ; I ftssuBied another n^e, gglfiS 

.1:' di4.''jiMr-deto''i«taffle. dt^ew BtywdlwPwlWl 
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|n the fMhioiit of the young: gallants of whom you Juivc just 
■ Spoken, ani Jacques de la Mole had the happiness of making 
the acquaintance of GiuUo Polani/' 

y,;/*AV*>r faith, dear friend,’* said Giulio laughing; **and 
' |hat- same Jacques de la Mole w'as the most fashionable 
'.'isavalicr, the best swordsman, tlio iiukiest gambler, and the 
most fortunate " ' . 

^*Hush! hush! Giulki,” saM Oirohuno, inteirupfing any 
further disclosures ; “ you will inaktj me blush if you \>rai 6 e 
me thus, lleiiicmbcr I had a part to play, and I tried tn jday 
it to the best of my poor ability. Ihsides, you knoAV 1 wan 
not always successful. Dost forget (»uv gay .wager on the 
banka of th© Seine, and how 1 lost it to thee 

(tiulio smiled, and hold up >ua fmg< r iulmoniahingly to his 
frit'nd. 

‘ “ KVell, well, I shall not sju'ak of it, at least just now. We 
h^d not long parted when X learned of lliy suangti compact, 
my dear ancle ; and though I knew' that thy h>ve and thy 
ambition, would select none for me but a most worthy cjbjc'ct, 
yet was I dclennined to juds^c for myst'lf; and .>^0 1 \isited 
Venice without thy knowdedge, and again assumed iiiy c‘ha- 
ractor of th(v SiVur de la Mole.” 

*‘It >viis well that I did not meet tlue. Oiinpiiuo ; T siiould 
have rated thee .souuthy Jm going about in tlcy mumming 
French frippery.” 

“Nay, but tht)u didst m«‘et lue, dear uncle. My tirsi. visit 
was to the Oorsn degli Orilici, where thou didst very t‘i\ illy 
give me gold for one of my c.wn bills on thee.” 

“Truly,” said the old man, “1 do nor/ lx think mo of a 
popinjay in a .slaslyxl^velvi't doublet perfumed gh'^ics, who 
W'oro a hat and teatlu''rs ; f did m^t'see his bifc, fnv }u was 
masked ; but he sjioke only FreTieh, except one or two w'urds 
of vile Italian.” 

“Precistly, deal uiiele ; you would not expeet a Ficncu 
.gallant to s]>eak good Italian. fiiullo, (luiu r^'incni- 

bereftt our wiigc-i', aud h<j\v lluuj didst oben boast to me when 
in Fraucx' that iliou wnuhKt show uu', if T over came to 
Ycniee, a rnaidui fairer than on the jUiVtlierii side of the 

Alps ; and : o tliou di'.lst Iceeji thy woirl, ujid 1 lost irjy wager, 
and would have lost my' heart too purdon mc’, char lady, if I 
be loo bold, (tf sp'’j'eh - but that T ijuhklv fh ccivtred that one 
vovy’’ dear tu nu* (.md lie Joukerl f dulm) iu»d alread}’ lost l.is 
t<) thee, and, us I belii’Vi d. hud stolon thine in rc lurii/ 

ThcGcuiul- Polaiii looked at Uianea uud then at Uiulio : the 
Wiifusion of both betrayed a scciet v, hit L a, rnme AiLtilant 
guardian than the count would have' long .since discovered. 

“By Saint Mark,” said he, “pieltyone, 1 h.j»ve been but 
.dim-sighted after all; 1 must luwe gooil ix’d F.ivher ('hrysos- 
‘.tbm to confess thee ; or perhaps thou hast mmle ll y eonfiosion 
alteady to a younger eiu;, d w'e causl reserve the gtif>d fatl'cr 
for another olfiee. Ser (iir<>h>mo, oi .huvpje.s, or Denu - , 

trius, w’hiehevor it ia your good pie \sure o* bo erdh'd, we 
■wouldliear the rest of your stor^'.” 

“ Ah, signoie, it is well nigh told. As T said. I feared for 
my own heart, and had the good sense to dy. Tliou g<u’st u 
note from mo, Giulio - ” 

“Ycp, and I marvelled much at thy sudden de])aitrre, and 
Sttill more at thy continued silence.” 

'“tTpon the day before the iippointed day, 1 returned to 
. ''Venice, determined to supply the money to hquidati' the bicid, 

* i*l^afle the count should not be in a condition to juiy. How 
rearranged the matter, Giulu?, thou know'c^it; but wliy thou 
didst not make use of the bilbi X gave thee I kuoiv not.” 

Q-ittUo Informed his friend ot the casualty that had he/arifu 
Mfd detained him in delirium till the da5' was past. 

. , I lall toot dwell on the painful scene at the Ihdazzo Tolani 
, tban to say that, at- the moment your lordsliip bad 

A ppealed to and that I -was about to disedose my friend- 
with yduy « 0 to and to decline the honour of cv hand which, 

conferred on mo a 

= iUnefts of the signora rendered it unneces- 
* bulged' the. pah^^ but not 'before I l\Hl 
^0610*8 ][^recatotion 8 , that 
'th0,>dunfe ,My yfm ] 


fitu 2 -xl. I had bccii long in the* Bast, tind had soeu that torrihle 
scourge, and learned of a celebrated physician jri Dainasctis the 
best mode of treating it. Speedily procuring the dress of a 
Greek physician,.! presented myM'lf at on<‘e, and had lb lie 
diflicully in procuring admission iji the (luevgcncy. Heaven 
be ju'jired, I whs enabled to save the Uvu" of two of the ; 
thn oUuT- ”, 

“Alt! 3 C-, ’ ir.lt rposed Giudetti; the oth"i' my poot 
Gioxumin. Sba s*x , Signor Denu'tiiu.'i, I have thc'''ttmtolct 
whicl'. j'ou gave me, .iiui it preserved lu-j fhruugh the wdude 
time of tht' phumt' ihouglj ! <bd not understand all the 
learneil tilings you said ;o uic.” ’ 

(xiri>l:iu)t» laugiu'd gjily, » 

“ W liv, yes, I mi If 1 .sinike wiili due profcssioj^l 

unjutelligibihty, "i’o-dav 1 I'etuviu d bj' chauc''* t(» Venice, atid 
liuding that my g'.oij uii/le Im.I comi* hilhev, I determined to 
b{' pie.seul at Lie* 'e*i of a lir.wii.i in wbicli I ha<l been 
phiYin.g more p-ait-i tb lu 'uy tV.eml-. knew of. Aipl now my 
tale is tohl.” 

Ami so, di.iv li’aiUi, uiav 1 s.iy w'hh (Dtadiin.e, “ ’My tale is 
tohi.” Yei", ere we tike on; leave foi (■^<r ol' those whose 
foriaiu'x w( i! 'VC Ikm u foilosving throujU many scenes, and 
f<u‘ uhom. 1 iMud, yo'<j ie('l an mlf-rest, let ua follow tiinse 
jortuu a chisV. ora* who, fro’ii tlie elijlf., vvaiehc.4 a 

bark iiiiif i:ing uitii \vjml*:nih wa w v. m>w U’Ouutijjg on iho 
t' p of the bibow.', u )W pbiuip d iii itn. Lro.'gii of thcfioa, till it 
dis.ippo.irs ftom ftis *■ leu .n • uhi a watLhes ■with anxious 
heart ami strami’l e\ till at b »igth ho fat '» the v«’ss(d enter 
the harbou; lli*':i hi 'I'ijlf {..la.!, and iie bicailiesfrecly-^- 
novci’lhcK.'s.s, ho vib sinciy liunyduu’u n iJm wntei’a edge 
niid si'O the poor, .slorm ami st a to-fei \oyagi.'r.s Uuidcd «afc]y, 
and en'ering their happy hoi.i.,s ; je. . u > 'b* I hope; that you* 
dear iciuhr, v.'midte'* ihos^ vuU w!i nn leave had to do 
safe lit lit stiriari'ai. Kn.nw, thru, dm; ere; a month had 
pa<-Rcd, Uinliu and Iham a ucoo .yc'ihiel -tbo count gvadiially 
rotricNcd his fnrtHm's and to:.e t).*' !,Ui;o, and liiially became 
one of tlio (kanted oi’d’oti. By strim;;*' l.ibdity, one of the 
listA Jtinis of the j'l.ej: a WuS Jhed aeh* who biic- 

eoed ‘d out omi a - doge. Dus aiurumc /Taltb, uhieh wan 
amassed hy 'h'* st;rdid nvi h« .'rtic.-'s rneanSj waa divided 
lietuctn his r.‘l.ii'vc>. and a i onsideva'dc ]m; tion came to hia 
kin.'vv/omau Bk.v ca, GUI .Vi^dro Mob* * till dwedt in the Gorso 
de-rli Oitiie'i, to* the end c. v, cabin’- and an hoiiiiurablc hanker, 
v;b<‘ ewr perl *nm d .*-■'! ’‘ufovf'd iV eoubao t with unHinching 
-crupuhaat;, ' 1 hngili tlm happiness to sec hia 

dear .ucpl'ow mated with li imhle lady of Milan, and pt-r- 
p?Lui:ting th*’ name of ifido Nvh'ch. h ' adiorm d inn h'sjj hj Ids 
ma;.,mh.-eju’.‘ and bh la.Uty than ho iiid )fv; the il(.!b^e7)e^s of 
hisuilurc. 

Three others ilarc ;rt', h.' ■‘I'hma our thongii:,s imiynvort 
with a jilcsae* Of' (kulo no we m* "? say any- 

thing. hh: hni*;, active, .'onl mo^l .eh entaioii'* 'jfe ; his /'x,\'jo:o- 
fed. (leat’a, his obs(([nies r.*,! ; I'f ,nnd p- cvipM..,,,. i-.i became 

a gn-Ht .'hit ‘ honourin'^ the :• o'dac M }ir; .son, end a 

luournhig p** >pl * P‘h^'‘”d ' in'O, tribu< b) tin ir bmvt’&t, 

general :\1! the?t' an m.Uters of history e.’ la* iouud on ;M . 
Imij’htc.'.t iovl brojdcat p.igcs. The ch'ouicler xvj.h') toriifi 
aside to Tumbh; throoeh. the; byevviys of i ^itery, wdl now and 
lliori meet with the uime of Mr NVdlhvn Gheioe', and find hin'i 
still the soidie-s of ferluufi, ever gaibmt and hearted, till 
at hist ho ssimk douli in bis liivrnxvs e.jsai hie ixdtlc-'hchh and 
brave (iomj>anu;us iu arms gave him ■ pnifin* in a joicigu 
laud. And, last of all, &lout linger IJ.,j lo.gLon faded utH of 
his hoped ‘for f»itiirc. Ho won hi'! way h'v.k to ids Own 
Britiiin; and beside the; waters of -d.s Trent; mm in 

that pleasant valley, t'hrough whoftc tmeb sylvan .soUttulcs 
steaiu-train now thunders alecg upon its i-ron way even there,, 
tliie smoke rose once again from his <athcrrK< cottage; 'and, 
sitting near to him in the chimncy-nook qf a wm.ter> eyipniug,, 
a blooming matron with mild blue eyt>i» ,amo‘<rthca down tiie 
^ enrJs heir infant boy, Vlule/sKe Ihuen to the, 

'ylsbrttato ircot>untiiig biti ,atod' the’ fqaty . of 
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SKETCHES OF DOfrS BY LANDSEER. 


To no Baiglish artist attaches a wider popularity than Sir 
Edwin Landseer. All know his works, and all admire them. 
No collection of modem painters is complete without them, 
and tlie memories of them abide with us when our eyes have 
long ceased to gaae upon the originals. As a painter of animal 
life h«ii| unrivalled. He gives more than the colour and 
the form. He endows them with life, and thought, and feeling, 
and soul. When we look at them,' we almost go as far as 
certain philosophers, and beheve in the immortality of brutes. 
At any rate, they seem to love and hate, and hope, and nght, 
very much like men and women. AVhtm we view his pictures, 
we feel there is no need to a.sk 

“ With .Tac^iiUiS Kousscan 
If beasts confabulate or no.’' 


friend. Landseer soon distinguished himself; he was elec^^ 
R.A. in 1831, he received the honour of knighthood 
Royalty it|L 1850'. The list of his pictures is too long for tw 
cluronicle here. His vhefs’^d, mivre ate the well-known on^ , 
called “Peace" and “War," The late Mr. Vernon gave 
1,500 guineas for each, and since then Sir Edwin has re- 
ceived the onoruious sum of 3,000 guineas for permission to 
engrave them. This fact shows the extent of his popularity. 
There is no test like the plain pounds, shillings, and pence 
one. A thing is only W'orth what it w'ill fetch ;*nor is thi^ : 
popularity difficult to understand. Who does not love dogs ? 
They arc our jdaymates in childhood — our companions in 
manhood -out guardians in old ago -and if ir» populous cities 
pent, w^e <Mnnot keep them, still w'e like to have their pictures 



l.riF.RAKY iioo. 


It’ is a fact they do. Wo can alnioht hoar them talking. We 
see wiat the funny, fellows are nt Wiiat happy brutes they 
are, * How lightly and stoically they take the ills of life 
that dog liesli is heir to. ftir Edwin has been des^^^ (;dly a 
successml man, and he certainly has been an industrious one. 
Every exhibition of, the Royai Academy bears tcHtinumy to 
fact, and in the ordinary course of c\cnts he may 
forward to pictorial triumphs for many \ year. ‘ He 
^ supposed to havc' ](xad a bias 

^0 very birth, for hi» fetter an engraver. 

fexend''of artbte/lUa^dscc^, 'jf'we re- , 
was with Hay^pn, ^ough. he.' 

“fitfsbok higih art, as the woifjd' did ifor it, and 


with which tr> adorn our rooms*. High art is all very weft, if - 
you have space for it ; but we English have not. Hi^h hoUse^' 
rents forbid our patronising high art. Smith can hardly get 
his wife and olive-branches into the fantastic abode 1^ calls s., 
Minerya Lodge, and as t(^ pictures like poor Hf^ydon’s, they . ^ 
are quite out of the question. They are nearly as big ^ : 
Minerva Lodge itself. So, instead, we have recourse w' 
Landseer, and with engravings of his pictures ornament 
Englishho^es. ' "y '‘‘V 

But m-ust hasten on. The reader must pardoh htw 
f^greiiiion; it is a bad habit Rabelais taught the 
his . 0 ^, and it hos^ been cittntooii ev^'siiice« 
at the^^ott:w» < /As"}’" — 
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LITEKAKT D0U8. 

■ We t^lke them in order. That dog with the great head, to 
whom the Italian greyhound ia making some remarks of a 
and trifling character, is evidently no common one. 
Burns' Omsar^ in his “Twa Bogs*” was precisjsly such 
another 

His hair, his sixe, his mark, his lugs. 

Showed he was none o' Scotland's dogs ; 

But whalpit some place fur abroad, 

Whare sailors gang to llsh for eod *’ 

-fiow aensibly that dog could talk, every reader of Burns 
knows well. His companion was comphdely convinced by 
him. He made it as plain as a pikestaif, that your rich, 
dissipated* fashionable men have but a sorry time of it ; and 
to do 00 he broached Waldo liinerson’s favourite doctrine of 
compenaation — a doctrine not so strange or novel as Mr. 
Emerson imagines, and our friend iliere is of tlie same opinion. 
He is a philosopher, a mature, sedate, steady-going dog, an 
uftbetionate husband, a dutiful father ; in short, a very moral. 


And if he would not be quite so fast,, but read Jhmcfi less, 
and study useful knowledge more, as doge are, h^ would do 
very w'eU indeed, The dog with the. Tunes is like the 
you can’t tell what it is. Ton can't calculate how it will turn 
on a question ; w'hat side it will support ; all that yo^i cau 
safely calcuhite on is the display of a certain amount of intellU 
gence. It is just so with the dog. 

The next engraving has reference to 

CONTJiAKY J>OG8, 

and contrary they are un<loubtedly ; as contrary as any 
imaginary husband and wife, referred to in Milton on 
** Divorce;” or, perhaps, wdiat is more to the point, as any 
Mr. and Mrs. ('audle in life. That very little terrier looming in 
the dij^taiice sliows light, and this scraggy mongrel cur wbuld 
only he too happ)" lu t oiumodate him, if his fat friend was 
not of a peaceable character, and evidently an admirer* of 
arbitration in preference to physical force. When one is thus 
tied what can one du, hut ^how one’s teeth and groivl a bit, 



Ct'NTKAia ]>tiOS. 


model dog— a dog of years and discretion —a dog in uhom you 
"can conflde, with whom you may do business, whose advice 
you nvfiywisk and take— such a dog as would w'rite a good 
article on the wrongs of animals in the “ <luarterly *' -such a 
dog .as would have great influence anyW'here for his sagacity, 
; Strength of brain, extent of information, and moral wortli. It 
As surprising that he takes no notice of what that tlippant 
gt^hpund is saying * and yet he puts up with it. At any 
»rate« he exhibits no sign of impationce ; your intellectual dogs 
; 4a that ; they know as w^dl as we mortals that 


^ * “ The gods approve 

^ The depth but not the tumuli of the soul.” 

.^s , to that conceited poodle on the left, with Pime/t, all he 
* W is to write a farce. He is clever, and thinks himself 
.Wp j bjiit. he has no stamina, sir— no , principles— your fast 
edbyer .man never hi^ ^ 

^ a idyal m that Charles’ spaniel on his right, and 


, „ J blue ribbon just before him/ Well, after all, 

®®%» 


and then run away ? ami thi» ih what our lean and angry cur 
will have to do. Tim more hr' chafes tlu* worse it will be for 
him ! Ncithei man nor dog can war with circumstance* 
There he is tied, chained to a fat peace-loving dog— a dog 
whose bark is mt)re to be feared than his bite — a dog you may 
insult, spit upon, call f!)ol ; kick I'ven ^ here, according to 
Huclibras, honour is lodged, and take any liberty with him, 
and yet who will not be avenged. Don't trust him ; such a 
dog would leave you in the lurch ; and were you attacked by 
a highwayman or a footpad, would run eff like the poltroon 
that he is. Nor is the cur much better. He would bo quite ' 
as likely to bite you^as the man that knocks you down. He 
is sly, treacherous, ill-bred, and has no good points abbut. 
him. They are a bad lot. The two aio not W'orth one good 
dog. They are a pair of ill-conditioned, ill-bred rascak, and 
will never be any use to tliemselves or their owr^, qr the 
public at large ; they are not worth the tax, Wftd probaWy live 
by a mean and unprincipled evasion of it. Anj^ little 
pluoky terrier-4lM evident hero of a himdredllgb^ 
aiid'wmuld give the two a thqrpugjv iwuld 

oblf'gi^hhn a chanee;. . !,i\i 





CITAPrSK 2}, 


Ih tJufhiv, Iho aullioi iiojti nktuii wt JiiU sn fiiquuHh 
HU( teU, sa^h , - * Foi Ihf f ii musiiroom th iL m 1 1 'll, hi w 
jwi huiidictls thcic bp tint nt'ilicUp and piiyup n iis in 
It turn To i nimiciati but a ^ w and ilio^o t i tbi mun sioj u 

kinlh tUu wofiff/o, ilnt^'pivMnnponcui diinlpi Mi\t , 

Th< }0)}n t } tb it uiakt )ur b'c id nu ul U , the ? t f 

Uff hnu^ tbtit luins (ihh oui oi h r o^irn oin li Ids U < 

fh mhf /i , vaIh « in^t is sUU more listi ictn md tbi 

pHtctftK if 1 i s» wh sf \i \ o> its (ornln\ null luiis 
It <h li mi t , PTC d’ fiiij n I 111 11 nil) r Itii si ^an*;! 
wii b nuki « 1 oumn u< inii’ < f t tii ) u 1 

mui Ic i'*ibi< 111 tin s m tluii ni illit i l s mtllli ir jn o uit\ 

tint lu ri h 14 11 Til st i tinci no ] i t > witli » ii d tl fii 
lorifK I mil \ rymiiuUn sis u tin i’- 1 mi I * t n 
staid 1 Miusi 111 lUM lb ( tins ^ iil s m 1 b \\b i 

11 ) I*r c i 1 h i 11 ) n« 111 s t a ti tn , ni lil h )i 1 ii 1\ 

Ubtii ]> ) ^CsSioii ifhisp at (MM ass \ t) U p mt I > 

thv liat ^IMTl lbo\ Ml lllllsl l\\ 111 11} 11 l 111 11. IM tl i 

Utjtl't M r / 1 r s s] i Li mI 1 b inf s f i is is ml 

coin \Vl idcMiofidii the 1 i^tn i pi ul ic tbi nut 
duadlui li Cl f m ilio ub y fm i n it i\*pnlilvi li lit 

mil t »cd ,41 u 1 It is I iiii ‘ \ t >u M 1 1 j M I *t 1 1 ih i i 

lijyficpii ilh imt 1*1 )i u tl is < )uii*r» ^lJfll^ s It 

Is most (III I I til ll is ] I h 111 wb t <( Ul biM ii i U 

abunilaiUL an nj m( is it d (sfiifpi l’^ uhcntl it }.i in i 

(vUnsii 1> i I t» (d HI 1 I Mil t Idv ( >in isin^ i tiu 

snlcrdJc ]>ut of tb( ii d* ms n lo < ^ | tb in »t 
iifu 111(1 (list ( II di:^ 1 ts Ml b m! ic Ii tiu 1 nnt in 1 1 i M 
alll Ud, m Mhiih lUi buibs ^.Mdidl} w ist im i\ mi h 
bnrribU ptiu md ttfiiUum i U iff Um i ttli < in us> 

ihoiip'b so d in lois m i i tU (tsmImm Un is jk \ itluU 
in^&lviabb in ta luduind u cp U i i 1 Ul cNlinui il 
bom flint] K I bt Iv , puip' lliil Mihm, ml Mbitc ox 
purplish inside 

Wli tbd tb< injui> to bin m lif ot mikIj m( bi\( I u 
18 c msed b} tn funt^u it df, u I v tIu (Uidniosc I ml 
(orriipt I Ntil if Ibt cm t» uh^iliit bcloig^ m sli I a 
mitUi ol ([U fclion am iii,j 1 1h 1 amp I, tiid c m on u' n m 
< m, f 1 1 oui f iiu n ) |U ti^i i < 

TI i ^(UCT i un (1 I lU k* f t tin ci i t' ] i I (t oi 1 1 
Ul) 1 I ibi li lit an 1 I H n 1 ) et inisti'k h 
I ts 1 me liom , 1 1 iiin si id si^jut^n ^ li i < i 
**uoii)i tilt di oil 1 1 i i » iM md jK tfl < n tf i pi lut m 
fi^sttd b\ ihiM li 1 ^1 biMi<> 1 n >ii tih ttnmit I i> 

bli't^ o It )U Us ( I I I 1 > tbe itri sp i ic the h i id 

bdiis ihi ( lU \\\ » sp I o* this j^iji il it 1 do t 

tiiudl> tlPi’ i b^ u tiriii 1 1 c dl I lb nint ( * 

\ ifti tntj tile oth tl I bu It ^1 / I 
'‘Ih * form X ( ftlun tnf ( it s wu i i x]fi fi^bm « f i ^ i 
• pbiutH, and rou \itli siuh iijiiiM siicdih t» fill th 
mUtioi sp I p *jiid Imr t liu m b tlit (pidc inM, mIki it 
upptaislikc tl pi ifu c I * ( n. cbi Mhicb, if inui fopw dlj 
tiiniDid, it nd 1 1 ( »i iM ci mnntc, put < tl> siduiKiil 
apiuuU s ^^ltlJClll^ si\ of tbs p tl s. h (Oil 1 <s ol 
\ory xnumte , ( i sbijfd tr uU ss ( aps li « it lu si w lute, but 
tUo Ibm vibitf soon bm ti ig, itji uxs ou^ a t of brown 

blackpowdci uuved Witli Motd-bke libin 

The other fcju i « l c > m ij j lomnioi in 
iiyhcat, rnd tx^tidinpy ^ |Uiriou», as it not onh dcstu'>s 
tjip LU QfiMhi 1 It ImtiPKis |)>im with uliuh the 

JUKI I mdi\idiial8 (ome m contact It is xxuludtd wiUun 
thi ptim ol tV wheat, an 3 tiu sjews, wlutU air (xnctly 
mid fried, in longer than ost ot the iilnu rar cl appiiig 
{< i ftij, imd (ioik bit k Wluu iiU'l tlu> umt h 
must lead < d mi, whir h m ( numunuaud to « who i saxnpl 
of wp( \u)j whi h top buxity gram# aro a*80ciattd, Mr 
IJcarkVy C i &11 the coxiMiufi tmg fungi <*lh( growth of 
th^^ patasUi s (3( |M n lu so ximcli on arcicb aral c UcumetaiiMifH# 
thc^t Xi* 1# uipifaMbto I >i tn most c xpcriengod cuJtivaioi# to 
11 cTitinl) , but tbi hj 

vUotpe oi #«e<t, and by it nn, djfieiont 

- i t 


siib^finris, w/iuh th^Uo} tin i off i*tnti\o power of tho spQiiiifiti 

of these parasites, rfi ' 

The other geuns, /VcMtur, is ol ns evil a nature M lh|f 
( udates The disease ternu d “the mildew" in wheat le 
1 induced bj one of tiu sc r ittui t/iatnimSf llg. 2), a fungU* <0 
diminutiM tbit a single sf»nn (or poxc in a stem or leaf}i 
ituU u thing lUMSiblir to an oidmiry (^}e, will pioduoe iroxu 
fwtnt} t) foit^ of these fungi , and tadi of these ex(iumtely 
mnutL plants will bung 1 irth it Ic iflt a hundiod epQree qr 
‘ c Is I 11 s( ds ail noL imuli hi iMci than air , and It tnay 
c isdi b t mfincd thit eicn a binelc stem of whtatoi gia##, 
w III n b« s I w it) (I ( n ms bii i ous p uasiu s, will not be long 

in iiih lin ^ all the ( m n« t cnlj in tiu held wheu the 

1 I 1 1 vtbe It ’■iow'« but in ib thou uljutnt to it. 

1 h lust ipp ua u ot th r bb^bt is uMi illy in llic Bjning, 

n ( iil> in tin ■.uinimi wbenitaiisr in tbf foim Ol otange* 

I 1 iiud sire lbs, Mbicli iftitwaids a sumt a deep thotolale* 
Ir Ml lb bids )i this lui us ire din^c and ofun ( onfluent, 

III I tninnu 1 n^ ] u ilb I lines (ii r > Ib^ spores are 

I III un *^111 It ilicnu^ 11 doul U -celled e im , ind aie bUu k , 
Mim i IS sn^ T lie 1 bj I hbfo'^in icduiult or bUiii, as 
ft( n m li , 

I licit IS i 111 ^18 (\( (dm l> 111 tins if imi the bame, 
seliicU int s l)o> n\ tin*- It i 1 mm, but is difttrint 
fiK ]ir( (1 c diM r nt / 1 specif i ni »t the muiu npeucs of 
tb( i liuit in i \( 'ct lb e , ho ini\ dincuut li\mg h( il iiouruh 
tie siuu n n ivii into p\ u ot U 1 ixuii iiici It ta ecrtiun, 

at ill tl nt , Ibit wb( It 01 olhtt rori giown in the ncigh- 

bmibe )d id tl 1 iibinj tne ilwii}s gets nligbtdl with this 
/ n (, md it H then foie lotunn isoiibh 1 ) tliink that U 
in i> bt inluu I I > it It Kts been auggeded (uid probably 
wi 1 1 i n , ll it lb( iiprmhutm pii titles or sports of this 
mdotluT f in^i u» di ptist 1 b} llu » i, Mil ‘•uektd iii witlt 

tiu w t ^ wl i b tills rn tb n into tin ejiitb, wbcucc they 

Ul ibs( lb d 111 tin ]) m s of plints ml s intiodm ( d into 
It 11 I 111 ( tbi I ( isi',, while th N HIM lodgidontbo 

I iMi' i I tb re tcimi MiTf u ( of tin jd int»», (hey iit washed 
III n n in* tl e tcmi it ox m uth( with whi b the tuUth 
ot dl Mht lU plants 1 till 1- 1) In* t and bt m ms of wbub 
Ll \ dni e 111 e| ui n j 1 Ju cb w and 1 1 u tiom lutucn, and 
rb pm/ up md grow, inuxeiptm); tiu bupplug of 

II istp ( ntm ll e j I Hit mil atllu »aim time mt xftniig \^th 

It Mi i n ol I Ul n, by hi > km/ up tin penes, ami 

ll s i>i ^ 1 en m I cl -vtieij th p) mts m i huh they feed, 

1 b it tiu « V iH on a it ilk oi wliC o \uU f d !>> this diseasi 


ll ♦ hil tif s/( n I liiM th(>ih siiiu jm pox tiojule 

Ul nil t ( f tiMui lliu tho t ’Town en he iltby items pOgbtH# 
I 1 liiv , len uk bl fa i, iddiKid b\ tl i b(*fct anthe)** 
nt t lal tin iioei eUmimuiM gnms wid, li bowxi, ixroduce 
iis t I 1(1 y M the hue St ■'iid most fl miislung see ds. ThU 
X wc»itli> ol xeiniik, »is, though ustlcfis oi in irly so tor fuod. 
tiu witiui el pain nuy thiib b( tuimd to auouut, xitid StiVi 
the f iiu er 8 bMt( r 8 miph s h x othf r use** ^ 

but it H no on our eoni-hwlds only that a plague 
It f ts , the Bt litth ; < tnia\ alt ick the leai i s of plum and othe 

iruit Uccs, devour tiu fluids of our bcau-phinut, andscftt^ 
thdiMthcfl in dc tnutive irinics ovex oui luspbcrry-h^^^ 
and our lo e >>odfl (hga J axul 1) Ihcre axe wome forty q 
ittoie bpeeu b which ipicad themselves in all dircrtion# qn th 
1 a\cs <wid ste iuh oi our pUuts and liowers^ nor over ( ease thqj 
lAvag*' until they have dcstieiyed the vitality of wlia^qM 
part they touch 


But wc must now turn to anotbei class of 
wl u 1. bcK t ou* damties under the xxaine of ** to<3u)d,*^ Thej 
i«v so intc Testing an account of this production in a p3l|H 
published in the pages of a e.ontoinpom 7 , that wa 
do liettar titan txanaenbo a part of'lt as it dj 

durtng the warn syoathor* v^a put aside a bit df 0 

j^ioa 1 ^ apple, pear, xnolou, or a turnip hr 
nof^ung better is at m shall find iit aftw te# 
e^ahftaiiesi stiU iHMi^ed a 
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ft of this tnould gtfttly off on the point of a po^- 
JEnilkf ftnd $nhjM it to the wuroBcopc ^(u $ce in the 

* WUfdedhrcttcfrt ^roie of tall stdlk^i, each i round 

W filwitf a tntwJuoatn in tujtudtu/c 'ihiM 
ijl iiie Mwot mucetio (iSg f ^ a), the iungus oi the hre %<1 nioiild 
^Whlle iiesh ind youn ,, they are oi a ?>eiufifu2 iniiJw white 
ebiottr t gradu^ly the} assutut a yellowish TJu fit iJkb 

ttfO 80 transparent as, undn a ^oocl inaguih mg power, to show 
the oellttlur Mructun inwek , tlu bulb ulso now txhilus, 
under ft thin baik w «hin, a numlxi of mmuti tucul ir bodus, 
all arranged m a eompat t loi m the sc an thr vjx n s oi kf i eK 
Aftelt ft day or two inon , tb< lungi begin to wpe n in<i assurr < 
a brownish tint, the bulbs blailan, the si m buistf., luid 
kinumei able sprues ait s( iturttl about, m un Ho itmg aw i> m 
thft ft» This fonst/)! mould, hiu liii’d tiufi, is liiblt to 
ftctndents ^oumavacc in ont torntr, for it ^tantc. thit the 
bit of biead forming the sod 1ms tritkid , thus i tuiigiH his 
been loost uc ti at iht loot and it filb down w mij supiio-t , 
ft CTish, though wr still dtsjthrtU imsItiuik nt f> 
magnify aid make uudiUi tin sound I^Mrthibss, the 
effhets of the fall ai( Msiblc in the bicikiidil wn if n i,;h 
bounng stmts, and m the purr ituK sc ittcimg of tli sted 
Yott may srr, too, sometimes tlio sc xlteied ^^ceds collcit utoi 
one or two plmts, and, m\* 1 ipm,/ tin n , entirt K <ltsao> tbni 
vitality, and thus e lusi ol 1, i ttc n looking; stumps 

It would indrt cl br eininus ii cl intnc'tiiv if 'luv iiiNtiu- 
meiits could bo diseoxcud which would cvuiul tin stupe tf 
the other* s nsos in i dearie c c imiiunsiirit witli w)i *■ 1 xs 
been done ^or tbit of sn^ht If we t mid he i tli s< i nds 
emitted bj inuroscopn insects iiid s i ell th odouis c \,i ded 
fjoin lUMsibk incl, is wc now bcUeve, suntlctis umi )S( pc 
Ugctftbks, It IS not unlikel) th i* niirn new md uinukibk 
phe nomeim w ould be mido kn wi tc is Hut sue 1 docoifrics 
remain as yet nn thought of 

But it mint not b undci to > I tint the m mldinc ss whu li 
we liiid on oux c 'itabh s is ulw > » c r ip of the rtlimt spe c u s < 1 
fungus, ox even of difiinnt s})(ci\ ol tlu snu ,ycnus It is 
not so Mie kind* which inbst the iiij)) ind the pc ii in 
diderent, ml those which rot ind tlicn title n «u mr 
grapes, plums, nid risplMiiu*- me all dill unt fi nn cub 
othex Iheu the it arc otlux kinds wlu 1 11 it n mi 
feriMf nted liquoiw , whilst otinfi igiin ire i nn 1 within the 
nutshell, sud even wiihm the iniicnniet c nitic > ol the 
walnut, borne, 'Mike lie che*, stick to the bulbs ol plmts md 
Buck them dn , whilst othcis, n u loiitcnt willi u 11^,1 able 
diet* lay hold of the hoofs ot liorsts md the lioins ot i ilth , 
nay, Worsf and worse mi> be siil, loi uistan s 1 im been 
known of thf lun^b md olhci organs of hum n 1 mgs hnin 
been bC'fit t b> these* all hstrmtive little Ixiu/s It in ds 
recorded that it is a nn thing to hnd i nu utli wh thei cf 
man ot woman, where the tcilh are not me re 01 Uss tfu 
hftbitata of these '■< tables, which, it is said, e in be kc| t < fl 
olily by the free Use of a well s iped tc e th-lruai . 

Vunginotonl> prev onobpels which an meiub is of <U]i 1 
ffttniiUea than tluir own, but the j unsciupuloml) diioui e nh 
other of the Ithatihaxi parasitn fungi, wl ic h attich 

thomaehiB solely to them rc\n attnkiiumnj ollui sj»(fus 
One aoTt ftcUlea itself on diu el 1 /cn mothc 1 c nl} on lu u 
dftCftying ones, whilst a thud dtiouih onl) the fb*U e>t i 
pftYUOular ISoIfitHs Vx. Badlnm sa^s ‘Mew minute ebjeets 
aro mw beautiful than these niutid!uoub fmn/t fu t / n nm A 
OftmiUon one besets the back o Pi mo of the innsi/i m dee n, 
iptftftduig OVer tt, espccidlyif lo* weatlui be moist, like thm 
(btAft ftf light wool, presenting ou the bceond eia) a I luish 
liint an tAe surface tkider i powerful inagnifier myrueUof 
glsfts-lxko stalks are biought into view, wluch bif it< ate 
ftifftih and agftui , each ultimate Imad ending in a semiLucc nt 
hitfUlt button^ nt first blue* and afterwarelfi black , which, 
it CfttftOS to batsti scatters the spores, which are then 
tb* miereMQopr} Itan adhering to the side s of vUe e^e Ucate* 
many minute limpets fhexpas a 
INhf CftlUd the petiiillea mould * ( f ; 

dr, wm elttiftw its p^tty beaded 
|||Mk^ Wftd 4n dur borbatludi». Tins littU 


plant eonsisfs of a stem and a cluster of sporules at the top, 
not iiidikea biush wifcb a handle 4^/in^dht^ is the name ed 
thf 1 lufih mfh uhjch thf* holy^*^U2 i\ ^prizikldei m UqtnH^ 
CuJwih chuiiihv, inJ from tht*t hk atbfatnc Uu 

ninn \tefnasj a'U f tr/nMt (fig 0,t/) ih mothti iU$uHi» 
spe exes / hi^ lufc ‘•fte the chad wood oi tic /ioTjihearn, JtS 
smgulii fditk hpirea (reaping lioin then Hit e ises, artei 
thrustm fheiuse h i upwards in the* feirm ot ti iidiik Dun 
* then IT tlu miu\ nprcies of Sjj/nnr, svhieh raise then * 
littb I iiton like ii) iii-. on the bi mthes of tieeB, and HU’d 
them OK i w ilh ‘■])h(ie like eems, >*0110 ve How, eith* rs seaiUt, 
blown, hi I k, e i m/t white eriiison, and « hundied other 
fints of lulu t d>( s )ir huei* the*-! wonehrfuily \ainei 
iiltk iun_,i 1 St *d( 01 tl ‘.ubfiifu the 3 have se Ic e te d tor 
the 11 h lU t it u iL f» tt ^ md if othern the \ die 1ai81.1l ^ 
on sf dl Sniu hue sm fh iisihl* oiilie ihiough whu It 
till p 1 t cap in 1 rs Ihewc oixnii^s in 1 inj , and 111 
s m sj e 1 i' 3 lie not \i db it 11 » 

lesid s fi pi uliTi„ him., pi ml andih Iv be netting then 

i< n uul 1 1 m li s fuM^i j f this ^ ims i e f wind al midantly 

0 i ih# buk o d 1 1 h u m s md i \ n on ihi wood whf le ihn 

bilk hi beenitiioxed I he \ lueju til tl th H »e k < f i/ff 

t \ .lud ei sjiiH “the ur t like* ^I»h i i\ is f mud m 
tlu little h 11 )ws of l>f n i Ml-*, xxliil t oiIuxm eluhtei m 
ipples th it u h in on th f rum I, tlu sn ?ns M » el* 01 e \ e n 
( li th Hiked t lit! Ml m lie se i 1 pe e w .eli tike » > 

Ih I il I* ml btim Muii u 1 m fi nn de id lir e, 

piq nn 1 pi hi-* i » wlnNt ine , < mnfbil like, “ill 

1 el I* I i itu Spli HI, t lu 1 tlu bl f)d ol *■( me eif lb . 

HOC u of If iwn/einis* ^inuiruims ire the spteus whicli 
link und 1 th th ii >(M ai itiilo^ueilby Iitikk} 

/ ( /turn ‘ t)i moll^e ^km b\s*us, ’ is tlie iimgus 

wliith U t nns ni 1 e >v is th w dls of f ur wim eelUis >»,* 
•‘peeimcnH IMdhini fi 1 us to the ‘I nidou Dock i, 
where h ])i>s \ ^ iiin »b ni xis ts, md h m (\ n worse 
ol 111 thin lilt ( else men J emdon tells us that it Iskes its 
n urn fen I i w )i 1 use d among liu (iifeks J n 1 woithlcH , 
woi 1 ( ut, 1 d gaiment, wim h h i* be t n ipplu el to the pr - 
sent f us in ilbnien t) flic liit}, nitiiwoiin, cloth Uko 
ubsttn ( with V hicli it iJ tlitH wliifeier if gi us on tt 
(dnt js the 1)1 uk subsfinei wliiiU oitnuns the liotlhs ol 
tlu wine-m itl inr, ml wh h eitei li m§s in long thnk * 
h‘‘toon fiem the Us md roof ol his wiiu telldih 

Iluxe 1 \er\ eurums siieus'of fungus i huh i‘ found 
Ol HiHpie leiii g the ihm , J* wheh it gii \s hkt fioth 
\\ilheim- ou tie luthinU >f ‘"tuklouse, thus elcseule, 
u Us fust appciiftti e 1 hkr eu id spilt upon the grass 
01 hues ihis sum bee erne fn th'* and then mtruta 
mound the blili>> of gia’-> 01 h s in the foim of little 
tub 1 les united to„i ih 1 (hi e mm nine u ui i^s diff lent 
s» niulci the iukto cope, il iiist pi ( iied like itIusUi of 
bu) ble uuMiluilv Oi ijx 1 , md imltm into one anMhei 
In tb i-eeeud stifle il ipi ii d iml 1 e i eel, or tiled, With ejpe n 
tell- flu ed ts ef the eelN be iutilull> w ite el \ blatkibh 
pnvdiiv iiitUi, eu the suifiUe of tlu now gives llw 

l>lnit i gi it ish e ist In tlu third stage , tlu waV) imbrie^ation 
eliMppt ns, uul ihn plant fitttles witli minute tube*rcUs umled 
to/» ilu i S(ime of tins ire elo ed , I ut m vnj ot tlu m apjn ar 
as if tom open, md out 01 the e avity emerge Httlt deiwny 
stun •'s, with iriegulai shipe tl termin itnBi a, mil othex sxnxilit 
lue "ulir b wilts on the s mu stnugs, like tb he a«ls e f so lu of 
tlu genus Mif n ' 

I he bli, 111 which has lately bes t iM sm s and tut« 
whriiee we hive been useel to obtein enu fiupplu s t itufinift 
and iuiranta (whieh, it it eontmues to eviit its eul mfluangft, 

Will xedue c poox John Bull t ) the r t eefiMty of fmdth^ a BUbftti* 
tute foi the delight of the num plum puddmg), n Biddto 
be produeod Ky a growth ol fung' , but whcthai thift H ftft xs, 
as yi t, ftoaxeely an asc rtainc I f ut 
Tfom all we have find oui ieadri»w)U not ho glow in 
admitting thit, nnnuti as these litiU plftwts (try, ftftd ap** 
parotitly t, ilu) aAi oapable nf bexftg m th^ 

hftiido of Inatnmicnt* of tftooi ftftd diatVtt tit * 

Hot only to th'? ^0 ftiao td the hf» of m ui 



Mit not, hoWever, that although acme t>f the 

Ik^fia tribe ajr® undoubtedly luost injurious* in their layages 
* Whm they beset our eropt or attack our timber, yet'it cannot 
Wquestioned that the whole tribe has a very important part 
to play in the economy of nature, and is exceedingly usefiil to 
,'tts in many ways. Wo have seen that some of them are 


out seems hare a special commisBlbn to fa 
of scartt^jers, by aiding the multitutfinotuf ho# 4»| gW 
reptiles, and o^er derourers, in temoriag de^yed sinatli#^, 
(both animal and vegetable), which, if left to putrefy, '#6uW fa * 
many instances become destructive both to thi comfart fa# ^ 
of those higher beings to whom it has, pleated lOoCfai ! 

FIO. 2. >, ' 


' V' 



a c “ 

rt A piece of wheat, natural s^i/c, infected with tlic Vuixinm fjrammis. h The separate fungi magnified 

fungi magnified. rf A section of infected straw, niglily magnified. 


FKI. 3. 


Pin. 1. 




rt (JC’iNIA 1108 . 1 ’. 

tt Natural sine on leaf , b The same magnified. 
<; Separate fungi, much magnified 


m COIN i A ut'ni. 

'f Natural sixe. f> Tufts magnified. 
i' Fungi magnified. 


ASFKHUILL.t I'fMCIliLATVS. 


FlO. fi. 





fA l)M»g tunned to in|Kicta«t tuee u a nuttitioue and pl*ee Ae t(d«4e weition in eubijectinns « 

inw «ticle of diet, aad fhM oUiew hare medicinel ' cf ifliil tw)W of the wgeiaWe W»»d(» 

*hMv wndtt iheai U^r yiaueble-fOne kiiiiHe V pi?we P^ttly,»we injuridta tp. their 
vM i» Cie pleee o#'^'-rdl|gee-iirt,lhi<^ «¥e<^ wWA^eewhto 
iiH’lKviu^hitidijue'ipnit!^^ 








"V . >'>''4'^^('\^f^^^^i¥>- •* '- v- - 

p VPfV%'5''-'P-'^‘'.4v^ ■nVV'«'« 







*jj;- '^,.1?.-; 


1^.., ........ ^ .... 

^ .faj*feii’‘/”'^;;i^ife'd‘^Ei^^ with' 
to wittiea^ ' ;■ 
iroifen,' i truiit you ; -at thla «a^e li6m^ a year 
to .this wiiidow. A‘(Heu] M^iy the Al- 
you have ittVok<jd> bless your under- 


"Hte three - 


'Ifivfcii utterarice to this boaeSictSon, the. old man 
I '.The students closed the wtMow and apain took 
itlijHrinstrumentSt!, In a few moifierits^thMie'hAd forgotten 
fljhis little scene, and trifled as before ; but at the elos^ of tlxe 
Ernest said to them,— 

You appear quite at ease ; I must say 1 am not so, when 
1 yeSect on the promise I here made.’* , 

' >' V ^hat proniifle V* said the most heedless one. 

' 4?* ' ^^hy, the cottage and the orchard.” 

<^nly reply wa» a shout of laughter, and Uiereupon 







Were continued, und each time the friends 
'Ernest reminded them of the promise made to the old 
that His acal was most nnweh^mc. 
^^"W.ftin^surjiised,” said he^ “that you oblige mo to insist 
' "^"^ifeW thing ao self-evident. Either we hive spoken seriously, 
act accordingly; or wc have been guilty of 
mockery, and should endeavour to atone for our 
;>Iy friends, 1 aUfvll not sleep peacefully, until I have 
liitteans to discharge our sacred debt,” ^ 

can w-e discharge itr** said Christopher; “our 
,!»p|b€i^,*lnpnve themselves of necessaries to furnish us with a 
maintenance ; end even could wc live upon air for six 
: .bidnt^» and iini^ our little income, it would not be sufHcient 
iX'to purbhase the most miserable hut and the smallest orchard 
■ tor! the H)ld fool. .If we have been to blame in promising, be 
been .equally so m accepting our promise. So, quits! 
comrades ; 1 wish your slbcp may bo as undisturbed as 

fine reasoning could not c ijn’iuco Ernest, nor restore 
pekee .of mind. Ills mothcu*, noticing his thoughtfulness, 
'\bi^^tj^“anxiou8. The good woman, who. was a wddow, had 
lint this son, 'and, that they might not bo separated, had 
)ii.pcomivmietb‘'him to the I’ulvcrsity town. The daughter of a 
and the wiftjof {i village schof'lm aster, po<tr Cathe- 
'^"^eujiid learned to practise the most rigid economy, and 
bj that meajis^, to ckc out the liitie sum which rc- 
of her fv^ternal inheritaixcc, until her son could main- 
^l^rj^tmself and his mother. 

i^dsh^ ‘to know the cause of his sadness. And Ernest 
^c paixiful ac Hf saw by his mother’s 

iqok tliat she thought with him, that such a liromlse 
Indeed, his own judgment, was 
wnlt df early instructions in the prindijlcs 

!;p{,i&oai |mtt piety* And ehpuld she he untrue, when her 
Wj^nhad^thus shown himself j4ithfhl to her lessons ? Cathe. 

could not he guilty of the too common sin, of contradict'* 
;,,aipgher ti^ords by her conduct. 

! my child,” said she with a sigh, ♦‘you have. com- 
il, life by incurrmg debts. Nevertheless, whatever your 
jji^ona may do, you at least shall tulfil your part of the 
which you have entefed ; if you do not, you 

Jirhost .devoted alH the he 
to. ..devising some means ofr^^em* 


eshite , 

“TwotHoMslihti ffbjfips (ahpwV^$^/^;^ 

^'fwo thoisim4 ilorinsi” 
in affright. . , ''' ' ■ . 

“It appi^ars te you ai high pricej my , 

expect a hbuse and grounds are to be 
bread ^ LoM>k at these trees'; their 
proves the goodness of. the soil. Lddk at thishoi^l^Af 
a castle certainly, but there is room, enough idJir 
within; and I would not leave the Pro Fieiiri; waste,! 

I wish to he nearer my children, wlw have iimryied 


hence.’ 

“ VcB, indeed,’* said the student to hlhmelf r 
enough for happiness. I should he wcU ;corrtente4-^W^'l|!t;^ 
myself.’* • - ’ ' ' ; 

While he thus rcftected, the man rose to conduct 
the house. After they had gone over it, they took ajtum ri^jPw! 
the grounds. Ernest admired all he saw, and iReknow!l:ed^|lfe; 
that two thousand florins w*as only a reasonable demaridj,fli^.|!^ 
eligible an estate. v ' * ' 

lie loft the house, thinking it was something tb hay® ^ 
the cottage and the orchard, and flattering JMtnsslf 
shouhl conclude by diKcovcring the means to purchase tl:^ 

Ho was a.b$orbcd in these thoughts until he onteroAvi 
town, when, moeiinj? in the public gardens a troop of ytendsiji^; 
ing musicians, he suddenly recollected that his 
expected him that evening to join their little concert. , Jt i 
their first meeting afierh fortnight’s vacation, which theyhaflt^ 
pa^ed at their nspsetive homea. ' " 

They met at usual hour, and after the first salotatio^i^t; 
OhrifeinpheT said that he had something to tell them ifefoate;: 
, they cotnmenced. 

“And I also,” replied Augustus, “ha# sotnethiug tb . 
to you.” 

“ Well, indeed,” added Frederic, “ and so have I,*.* , ^ 

“ And when you have all finished,” said Ernest, “1 nahsk^ 
bt?g you to listen to my talc ; ^si 
Oims.top her began ; % , i ’ , V 

“ 1 ^vsL» crossing,” said he, “ the forests of ihe H^tx 
^ tains, on my return home, I w'os alone, and on foot. 
night dosed in, the weather became stormy, Wlien I wak^iA'': 
the niiddlt* of the wood, the tempest commenced^ If 
to dcftcribe it to you, it must be ebiefiy front iniagtaatioit# 

I ^oon lost my jj^esence cd' mind. The howling pf 
the erarii of falling trees— the torrents of rain ahd'h^'*^® 
heard even above the incessant roaring of the 
contLnnnl flashing of the lightning, hu^'sUngupon 
dmkness, so da'/zled me, that I, durst not qpenjmyW^^ 
proceed a step. Ah! friends, you know not wWaj, 
overtaken by a tcjppest in midst of a for eat. ^Vl 
had fancied^ myself a bravo inan pmw^^.j' fra^k^; 
know what terror is. 1 leaned aga(n«t.a 
my trembling limlw. Suddenly a thunderiholi! 

rdek an ' oak which *wii» 


from me, aivd struck 
Here was new' dango*— tjte,,f((p*68t may 
gailjtercd coprage to mov|i a Uttlfe fuyth^ on.; 
Ififtt efibrt; X fail fimt upon ' my Imees, 
length upon the wot moss. Tlxeire.X passed Ahd ii 
night, of Dny life.’ X thoogHt o^ yon, 

<sett*, ,1^ .of tlio 
.^ingmiag 



f 'li' 

Vai ^iutlets thou '«rt'’trtt«, W 

r pav ': fflia I rofjised to paos* i tiiouW haT# ttW 
I th^efore adtHaoed boldly,- ima 
tltt woH. .' Sinoe’that day I haw bad »o peaeo 
'{ ^ » ^ that having-flodfed my honoa* bofote « 

, • '.,i, 

|,V’i|tiid*fr8d«rie, “ n’O are aU agreed to comply w»tR> 
B''«ini^d«'» rwuMti fbr a cireuniswnoe no leaaafatgMMf . 
^sdlitoy yptt hath r^tedj.has determined me to keep my. 

i|w(^ «yfriendc,”'h6 added, “ when my grandmother vised 
to'hs her drOims and their predictions, we would 
'MiM abrug 'o« shoulders behind her ; but I am now as 
ijnsliflqos as she was, and you will not be surprised at it 
.‘Si ten you the dream that I had twice suocesswely. 1 
:S2t beli«« that Christopher felt more terror in tb® f""* 
‘ithSKl Oa iiy.lwdvwWnlsaw.for the second time, the old 
»“ ‘be street below, grinning and 

t old harp. He suddenly grew to the height of 

arindd*, Mid putting in a dUhetellcd head, and stretching 
a skeleton arm, ho seized my violoncello, *)Pcamo 

..ISi-edOtmousdoublo-hass, oifened it, I know not how, thrust 
iineifiiriously into it, end carried me away wuh him npon has 
'.'Soulders, notwithstanding yeur cri^ and my own. ^ 
li^ghas much as you please, but I am. convinced tlmi th s 
•h*«lar is some great personage, with power to punush us if 
. We*^cnd him, I wlU not eximse myself to it, if I. can but 
':;^dV weans of saiisfyir.g him: hut unliappily my dream 

nothing on the point ^ 
'finest congraTOlaied his eomriwks more upon the rosolubou 
'•’they lUd formoil than. on the motives winch had miluoiiecd 

jhem ! ?nd added, " Let me now tell you, that I have found 

' Vrtrhat we wants” * v ^ 

' ' ** Ah, really ! '* cried tlicy'ftU in aatorushmeift; 

'f 'yes. 1 hive found it. In a charming valley near the 


"f.t ’tiOsnit aieiWBttifj'* 1 

: ' «ed,‘ ' The muie.l» *» ..ft*! ^ -dV'tw* t, , , . , 

“Two thottiand.«oi!fltf,f^^^S»<*^«^ 

- “I think'," said “ t« #S*>‘ *. . 

the conclusion of thilt 8f&» ^ v*«r^ 

, aretofindthcrocnej^ ^naWMitrf 
;jng, while we have no meifi toywd a 

« Wait," replied Ernest ; 
sition to make to yon* hut, fiwt, jw>;kd«>w 

have eonahltcd your Mends. ftnd.if-th^;,mW f t. 
make a lltrie sacrifice to assist you in this .matter, w j-i, -... 

■ . One of the students replied, that he durst not taf 
his father, for fear of being turned out of docOT f anUtlj^* 
he had spoken of it to his tutor, who ridiculed: him, Wd 
was time enough to pay when he was obliged; •'"f 
said that his uncle, upon whom be depended, was 
• enraged, and declared, if he should meet the. beggar, h^ 
denounce him to the police, and have him 
“ Then,” said Ernest, “• we are thrown upon our 
resources ; and now for what I was about to propose to y<%v;; 
I came through the public gaulens, I met a troop 0?,, 


As 1 caino ^IlTUUgn aiJto „ , .-ai:*:. ' 

strolling musicians. They made nmse enough, 

music was miserable; howecer, the good people 

money liberally among them. I flatter myself that we haye h ^ 

little more skill than they, and we have good mstsuments f M ; 

us talfo advantage of the approaching vacation ; disgu^. ^ 

ourselves, and travel over Oermar.y 

may, perhaps, succeed. Smh.is my advice, if it 

plcLe you, and you can propose a.better plan, I ViU 

■ Tw^fS wtripUuso. Such-.an Idea wmdd: 

likely toVlease Gormans." The manners of the eoimtry 
buck tliat it would be conKidercd no degradation. JaHrom,, : 
seeking another expedient, they assuted him Aey could;'; 
imagine nothing to be compared to it. They would, sc^ hu. 
country, they Luldleud a life of romance, they woahl^; 
applause, and florins also to enable them to keep their Word.;. 
The piojcct wfiH admirablp ! , / ; 


; ' j{rss.r.vK and iu:ssi.an nohies 

at itoaiti'on of thollussiaM. peasant before the herd of boyards 
ldWBttj«h-»l»ves aftd serfs ibemaidves liefore their despot 
i’iil Te^burg, tyrante'Atid masters at home - is pomtedly 
,kiked,ln our engraving of a hoyard giving 

oti-hii return to Ks estates after a long absence. But 
ihmt fburUlt givea us facts to deal with. 

S5I ywy kiig ago he penetrated to an estate some seven 
Lidiied.lillrit ftoto Petersburg. It was a vast terntoiy o 
W hores, with aOO villages, inhabited by 
SiWoP^'T '^sPrinceB. . • • He accompanied the 
describes the enthusiasm of the tenantry, as h* 

♦ calls' them,' as very great. ’i^They came out to rtv 
I master' with their stamtes (elders) at ‘bemh-.d . 

air, ei'cry one wore his bffst clothes, and 
. n 1 . i . ‘ A Si ..r. -n'liB rl on the 


I U.t.nr)l.A.V JVVJIIUH'.. , . ' 

urn a rouble of silver, about three shillings. TbU tribute onck^:. 
■pild, the boyard became affable and friendly With hw vassals, 
.ippordin^ to the customs ot his family. , ^ 

So wedded arc the llussians to habit, that thpugli tlus cw- ; ; 
tom has been abolished, the peasants Still bring tb® 
and are. really dUappointed that the young prince, the ; , 

dant of the old boyard , w ill not take it. ^ 'af'ii.' ^ 

The traveller is struck, on arriving upon the - 

llttssiaii nobleman, with the excellent state of 
are like the walks of a park, turfed, and 
But this state of things exjsts only upm the 
■ castle ; the roads at a lutle distance are bt^ible. 
exceptions, there are no high roads. «t *C 

.1 t JhjrV’' 


P®;^.iterwith their smresfes (elders) at tnmr neau i ' Tkc-rc .fd'; 

SMWfiabd the air, m'«ry one wore his bffst Rothes, ana ® ‘ . disfigttfed.by 

?oikmr?'pe®e.he»' trees, crossed b^ streams, witk here Mi4:tiiri!e,«' 

‘be ^irWwi% th? wads ai-e bad, tr^eDing.ir'sddttWl^llg 

eommim,VueB«siiMi-F.».W»r 


hm 


two 4i.y» mi 'two^-ttljhtti-in 
'ifroi^ & 'the 

|iosUunUe ; citt.Jtoabiw 'w^« 'eli 

under a •■heitpub|ffi An the -floor, 




gPP^Si|*»/^ JMiecay !" •- ]:> '■•• 

|i|#|a!]tnHia people alwaps wy Mpftowt hut they neftfr, 
ffijfi« ^ ..'. ke waited fox « 4uMii(!r;of ah hour, rehdtliurm. 

ahd wom by huhgar'. and thirat," while thehoy lit 
ilitehiqp^kiittelfehtoeidin^ ^ . ' 

^^ Cluicki Fire aiul tea.” , ' 


■ "To '.rwtui* Hi 'Hie jsobles. , ', 

ihefT n*^ deip'W»4 ' 

^tenee. \TWW'tt>hWha’ 

I%terab«w|-i'th«^re6oi» p9titloA» 

the W»Hd <takei hU ^fooixdiig teoi .W^il 
allthe Mmef at ^even h® breiikfailsi and 
hie'eitatei' at fOut he dhUH, and at bight !tw iMlU* W y^ gfji 
tea.’ Ha lifeieaMnetlmee diTera|fled %'huUttogf;®rt((ttN^I!il 
'byofftclalfeetlvale. "... . ' ' ' \ 

'It it a completely royal eawteuce., > In their op«»«*« ® 








'■.I?,' 'I'',!' ' 
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OUIt ,&TREEt. 


t^o* im Bos'i WM the only »hop in onr rtreet. It wM • 
” ir end the oldeet penon in the parUh 

'CtiWt' imeuAer th»t any other eatablUhnient had ete* 
w Sa, the, MWM locality. Tot three generations, atleagt, 
iSft'^lof Onilow .and' Son had flourished, without the 
^po^tion. As an older Onslow died, he was suc- 
. e&Mhy Son, and, ,in like manner, a younger member of the 
'fiMlly, faa advinoed to take h>s position as second in the 
' flm.» In manner they went on, without supposing that 
eYeT poSsMy affect their condition. 

It tirould be difficult to describe the exact calling or pro. 




Strong* solld-looking ftma, ^ inch .and W 
In tbos« days It was not'deeifted necewary daily to 
. fresh assortment of foods, as the mesas of attraeUi 
customers. Onslow Ihd Son suppUod all^that was, 
the neighbourhood* so that any Ikbour ou towir 
would have been expended to no purposee Once or 
a-year the business of their establishment wai almost 
suspended* in order that a thorough cleansing and ** puttwg 
to rights” might be accomplished. This being doi^, the^;? 
some faded cns'gns of the trade were restored to thsir fcrm^; 
place, in the same order as they had maintained daring 



TBB OlsP SHOP ouu BTaUBTa 



Sj^;W m i fPh eM' of thk Arm. . They dealt in all kinde. 
' HH4 '. wnefflen ■ dnqw, ataiionery, and drugs. Occa- 
’h^ M ^ysfoians or apothecaries, and p»- 
‘ eaMhi JtiedUtos that ^oould be 

kept the poat-ofiloe, and distnbutcQ 
ihrd insurant^ ctompenTi 
of obui^ Wts Yet thei* 

s' jLiVu 'nllWirtied' ito^^tr|de 

‘ '“‘Voter 


’ ' ' ' I ‘i 

greater part of' a century. The door jras wveral 
the level of the street, and was usually clwedpWlHCkj^yb.^^ 
to the wholes establishment' an exclusive ™ 

aspect. « 1 . ’ lur*''! 

' 0^ ^* entrance of any one into the ahop, 

Srfl^alty teofced'througha smm wini^j,jw«« 
ai*aMd irt* HttJe’hack P“|®” * 

.ki;',i;aiid hiioMlf ooncendng OW ew»flw 


her dirty in vWch M 
s't' length ectelwl 









tUem?olT&»,yerem€ort»m whether t]li^;.fl»tic2e 
ad wae iimongfct the number. * ' ' 

, ,,, I, Wi«v«/\the ,i&hopkeeper would Bometimes say, “thatl 
somewhera that* which -you ^ewrc. I’ve a faint recol- 
;leetio» tlxat there'** something of the sort on one of those 
^'^pper shelves/* ^ * 

Accordingly! a parcel was brought down from its hiding- 
placOft but its contents were not the goods in request; so the 
; g^age was deliberately, re-corded, and safely lodged in its 
j i|cmcr position, before another search could be made. After 
I 'Several unBU{ice8aful attempts, the right ])arcel was at last 
'ibhixd, and the customer haying taken a portion, ^at a price 
which awarded Onslow and Son a iirofit of 50 per cent., the 
remainder was again deposited on the upper shelf, to rest 
undisturbed for one, three, or seven years, as future circum- 
stances might determine. Onslow and Son never asked their 
Oustomers if thpy W'anted anything more. I’hcy ne\er used 
any power of persuasion to induce a fair visitor to increase 
th^, number of her purchases, by cjihibiting to her some 
recently imported goods of the latest fa!3hi(m, or by informing 
her that some new article was found to oe exceedingly usefiil 
in domestic arrangements. They regarded a commereiul 
transaction' in the light of a mutual accommodation. They 
believed that the wares they had to sell w'cre good, but were by 
no maitns prepared to pledge themselves that the world could 
produce no better ; as they purchased, their customers were 
welcome to buy again, with the understanding that the sellers 
v^MTO not losers by the bargain. 

Onslow Olid Sou seemed to pride t'hemeelvca that they could 
.pcrlii^hi the least amount of labour in the longest given time. 

' W'Ofi open from six in the morning till ten at night. 

* Bverytltihg was managed in a quiet, mt^ihodical manner, as 
tliodgh the.^ief aim of a tradesman was not the amount of 
work hexqutd a^OtupVish, but the number of hours he could 
manage to keep himself occupied. Had any one hinted to 
Mr. Onslow that he might have discharged double the 
. 'amount of bxisiness, and Wve had full five lumrs a-day for 
cxerciBO and instruction, he would have been plainly told that 
the best qxerciae for a mau of business is his w'ork, that a 
kuo\^l«dge of reading, writing, and lucounts is all that he 
and as forOasseU’s “Popplar Kducator,” it would 
. have been Mr, Onslow's decided opinion tliat it w^as only 
calculated to bring yoUtig men to poverty and ruin. The 
.good man would have chuckled at the idea of u grocer Icarmng 
^atin and I*rench, or of a draper's assistant becoming master 
‘ ofth^ problems of Euclid. Ho would have deemed a voyage 
tp thb moon quite as probable as a monster trip to the Great 
Exhihitiop.. 

‘ Things went on in such an established and regular manner 
in OUT street, that no one ever tlicught of any change. In the 
, ’ coprso of time, however, a circumstance occurred, the result of 
which was an entire topo-revolution. This was ho other than 
the death of Miss Dorothy Bragge, an elderly lady, Vho lived 
. opposite to the establishment of Onslow and Son. As soon as 
the funeral was over, the quiet, unobtrusive*looking dwelling, 
lately occupied by that lady, was “to let.” Everybody Won- 
\ . for a while whether the executors would be likely to fipd 
tenant who would consent to be imprisoned in the same 
as Miss Bragge and her single domestic. Time, how- 
rolled on, and the empty house was almost forgotten^ 

' - a number of joiners and bricklayers were 

tb the premises, who, by their proceediiigs, were 
nt^t^ 0 |r 4 Dftaklhg some,considerable alterations. They delibe- 


prde0edfl!d^^^^ the window which ha<l formerly 

ifilbtdbd' they then tore away 
the.'wall ^om.the whole 'iioat, as lugh as the second floor^ 
j^oved the* hifd separated the pai logjam 

^ passfiige and the ^ the b/mk, so that thflUire 

d^''ihagr»hndfi<«»was throwti open tb' ‘jr-r -r- — 7— ..--r 

pahM. ‘^Th«'fl|m^*;^-»q|jgapnloualy spppdrt' 
cmfiinbditMa^i'Wdow of f^lal^lass^ ’ x^tpred^i Bit, 

# long, line af - wh^ 


numbered 12 and the last , 86, were' ickiih 
order. Yast heaps of tea khd i|ugai. appeared ti^, 
thrown into the window as samples, as , if shb^au,; 
had just emptied a chest of the one and a baxrtl bf 
and thought nothing of them in a concern so cxtensivaij^d. 
magniliofent. In the evening, a strong ghtro^ qf ga84jl|Si|5 
forcibly arrested the attention of ,the passers-W t 
invitations, piintod in large characters^ Were adspi^y 
ill the window, strongly advising the reader tq purohasb,.^, 
certain full-flavoured black' tea, at four shillings per lb.,'.pr 
informing liim that the finest fresh-roasted cofl'ee was to . tte 
puxchased at two. Spices were profusely scattered jibiiilt,- 
large bunches of grapes were temptingly suspended, roVtugnftSO 
onions peeped slily from their burstiiig boxes, whilst orangj^:! 
and lemons were so plentiful, one might have imagined 
they grew in the neighbourhood. AVithin the shop every one ■ 
was busy, even if there happened to bt no customers waiting 
one weighed niid lidded the articles which were likely to bis . 
soon required ; another was unpacking or clearing away the 
goods which I'.ad just arrived ; a third wa^ seated at the desk, 
making entries in a book which appeared large enough to 
have kept the accounts of the nation. The whole scenu wa?' 
one of activity and despatch. 

This changi‘j so entirely new in our street, was brought 
about by Tom Witldaker, late apprentice in the firm of Onslow 
andSim* who, on the fulfilment of his indentures, had rtmaij*ed 
to liondon, where he obtained a situation, and remained ^uri'ng 
five years as n«si^tallt in one of the largest metropolitan 
e«tabli«hruent«. On the death of his father, VViddakcr became 
possessed of £1,500 j^with this sum, and £150 which he. had 
saved m London (N.H.^-his evenings were usually spent in 
Southampton-buildings), he started business in the manner 
wii Have described, and ventured to oppose his late master, 
'Whose .capital was known to be at least £12,000. 

The walls of our town, and every available sp?^ in thb 
surrounding villages, were covered w tU large placards, setUng 
forth that “ T. Widdaker, having direct rommMidcatwn icUU th>& 
menhim!& of iloiig Koiuj midthe Weal Indies, and by means of 
all iinmme capital invested in trade, was enabled to supply 
the iiublic with Tea and Coflec, much superior to those of any 
other house, and at reduced prices,” 

When the first feelings of surprise and astonishment had 
passed from the mind of every individual connected with tlie 
firm of Onslow and Son, the senior partner aflected^pity lor 
what he considered the rash behaviour of his late apprentice j 
for that Widdaker would soon be ruined, Mr, Onslow did hot; 
entertain the shadow of a doubt. 

** Who will believe his pulling advertisements said Onslpw^ 
to Son ; “ and as for his capital, we shall soon sog how fat 
that can support such an extravagant outlay.” 

Now, although few persons, believed that Widdaker had 
direct communication with the Hong Kong merchants, or that 
his capital was much beyond its actual value, the great 
of the customers in our street soon began to resort to the 
shop.” Many persons were of opinion that th6 tea gni . 
coffee purchased there were superior in flavour and 
those of Mr. Onslow, and every one knew that theyoungfe' ." 
trader was content with more moderate profits, 'the 
tha parish were pleased by the promptitude and attention 
which ^they were served, and the poor were mfluen6ed;^^ie 
civility and politeness with which their custom wm 
lodged. Thus the new shop contmued to prosper. ' ' 

Onsldw and Son were obliged to acknowledge .^ai^ ^ 
dakcr’s tetm of existence as a shopkbepe? in " 

iik^y to prove longer than they M at.flwt 
they fttiU persisted in the belief that hU ruin was | 
te a seasofl# Snd that the long^ the event was pdY" “ 
fateiirould be the eeteattephe. ’ U. the.^ 

'drapery and dr^ :bU»liiCi)i was 







ooAtisiueil t(» belicnw 
baconu) tn« only shop in tl^ neigb- 
and that those upstarts would soon vanish, 

% pi%^cless of timi the young tradesmen married, and were 
autlVj^nded hy familiSs^ and still, to the astonishment of the 
^ OaidoWi continued to manifest all the outer signs of men in 
iwitiy oirCtjpftBtances. Widdaker was chosen to serve the office 
of 'mayor ; Browne was elected churchwarden ; and Robkison’s 
ru^ seemed to be as distant as ever. 

At IfUgtht as the early-closing system was adopted in our 
street : by all except the firm of Onslow and Son, a meeting 
df ihd inhabitants was called, to consider tlic propriety of 
establishing a literary institution, to ivhich all parties, princi- 
pals, assistants, and apprentices, might repair after business 
hours,' for rational amiisoment and instruction. The object 
was approved of, and it was resolved that a site should 


' m. 

mmedistely bd"ir(jn)ght «ut^\oh wl^icVto,^ e^t' 
the purpose, ' '■ ■/; ’ ' 

On the ovening of thset day, Onslow imd Son 4 ^ 
last transaction as members of a conimerciul firm, V 
“ Sam,” said Onslow to Son, the world is gone madi 
sooner we are out of business the better. In a quiet 
in the country we may, at least, live in peace.” ; " , 

A few wefika later, Onslow and Son descarted. the homo* of .' 
their father^, on which the “Athonmuitt" is ''now erecte<L\"^ 
But although seven years have passed away since that evipml'. 
it is still the unalterable opinion of George OnSlow, Ksq.i 
Broom Cottage, that "we are on the eve of a revolutiiin, A -' 
national bankra]»tey, or a foreign invasion, and that thcift^ ' 
calamities are mainly owing to such changes os have beeu^’ 
wroJight by the hand of 'J'ime in the condition of our 
street. 


JAVAN AND THE JAVANKSK. 


Thv. world was once a world of mysteries. Ancienb maps 
were extraordinary-looking things,. and modern maps of wdxat 
the anclehts knew are odd-looking skeleloiw, witli a hand, 
perhaps, and a foot just covered by iiesh, and all the rest more 
hutlinik Country after country has been added, town after 
town; and once, to the amazement of the whole thinking uni- 
verse, a whole continent came Ibith, unexpectedly, from the 
night of agcH. And now America in peoidcd, India is a -Bri- 
tish province, islands like Australia arv- jmving the iioor of 
new empires, China is yielding up its secrets, aaid Japan, 
almost alone of those coujitries we.w'iah to know, remains to 
a cenrtain extent » sealed hook. Precisely because it iv a scaled 
book — becausr* everybody has jiol aii opportunity of knowing 
all about it - is that amount of curiosity developed which 
usually xnatks the inquiring mind- It is the sure result of 
some little Tcflection on Ihrcign countries, and some little 
insight into books of travels in our yontli, to make us in at'tor- 
.lifib eag^‘r students ot geogrij'hiejil clise<iM'xy. For our own 
partk, WC believe that there is no style of reading more advan- 
tageous to the youi'g mind than good books of tnuels. It 
arouses a habit of comparison ; tbo variety of ruannors, ideas, 
thoughts, feelings’*, the host of pri-judives pf'culiar to caJr 
Jiatinn* whldh aie thus arrayed (<ne against tbc' other, must 
operate in a beneficial w'ay ujiun the mind. By a knotvledge 
01 other lands, we loam to know better how to value what 
WB o«T8<dves prissess. 

There is n<» country about which we can iiujuirc with more 
likelihood of onr cariosity being gratified thmi about Ja])an. 
It must not be 8uppt>8ed that it has alw^ays been so hertncli- 
cajly closed; its present habit of ecelusion dates from 1 C 4 (>, 
when tho Portuguese were expelled, ai\d Christianity, which 
Ws taking rapid root, was put clown. The Portuguese Jesuit 
ihfssipijaties were at first well received, and favoured by the 
Jaj^Sitt^se government ; nor W'ere they driven away by force of 
aifni^ utitil they had begun to interfere with political affairs. 
Ji g^eperal massacre then ensued, stimulated probably by the 
If^hi'who ever since have been the only European people 
, to T he tale has been handed down 

’ io by the Hutch of A certain yearly cursing and tTam])ling 
uj^tifitbo emblem of Christianity — the cross— by the Japanese. 

however, appears to be utterly devoid of foiin- 
the Japanese are ’•at her lexempf than otherwise 

i a^ve exiAilflion, only one jOhinese and one Dutch 
*0 been allowed. The interior has, then, been to 
! ^erit a great mystery, and yot^ despite every care 
jt^Unni ^ruth will peep, out. Medical men connected 
f have Written, attd their books, with 

supidjr much information. AVe our- 
corffespofidence with a 
the' Dutch 

' ' .Batavia, „ 



Some iKTSons imagine that a stray junk of these strange 
pooi>h^ helped to people America, which, as there is no proof 
to the contrary, is quite possible. They, however, did not 
tfike, as far as wo ran see, luiy t}f their customs with them, 
unless, inde<*d, be buried in the ruined cities of Yucatan, 
or in the graves of the Aztecs. 

The aspect of th«^ ^f)r(‘8 is glooinj^ as if nature vied with 
jnnn iii her efibrts to make the land inaccessible. Kocks, 
reof'S storms, fogs, arc even more pestilential than the extreme 
orf,)oi principle which the Japune.se adopt, and which is so; 
offensive even in the city of Paris. But as you approach 
neiu’or, you find before your eyes fresh green hills, richly culti- 
vated in terraces, with cc'dars, and temple roofs and huts 
rising in all directions. The inhabitants first seen arc gene-- 
r«illy fishermen, all but naked ; but th(‘ ship which enters 
Nagasaki Ibiy has soon other \isitors. The guards oomc ^ 
ulongsuh'j questions arc asked, delays incurred, Bildcs and 
Jb*ayor-h( 'k** .sealed u}> as dangerous, and hostage-s taken, — tlio 
whole crew, uidjjasscngcrs examined Lo see that they really arc 
Dutch ; .and then toe .sJup is towed into the inner imehmage. 
From this j)laee the vit'W is delicious ; hills, groves, oaks,- 
4*odar:\ laurt Is, corn, fields, gardens —all combine to attract 
and ideaae the eye. 

Itiimenst' precautions are now taken to prevent smuggling, 
wliich, nevcrthelesB, docs lake place, though all efforts,, even 
on iho part of the president of the factory, to have the society 
(d’ a^^ifc alhnved, Ijave hitherto failed. The first thi 11,5 that 
Strikes ilio eye of the travollcr is the appoaranop of the people 
he visits, A learnt'd writer thus dilates upon them : — 

“The Japanese Imve all the organic charaeteristicA of 
Mongol conformation, the obliqxie X)osition of the eye in- 
cluded; but they seem to be the least uncomely of that ugly ■ 
race. Klaproth considers the Chinese jjortioii of their na^ro 
to be happily modified by gre ater energy, muscular and iiiteV ' 
Icctuul, They arc gencrallx described as well made, strong,' ^ 
alert, and fre.*»h- coloured ; the young of both sexes as smoo^-^,. 
faced, rosy, and graced "with abundance of fin© black haii'i 
The Dutch writers, indeed, dilate complacently upon the 
beauty of the young women, of which a specimen is givpfi in 
a portrait in Siebold's work.” y 

Our cngr.iving'xopresonts a specimen (p. 38 f 5 ) of a Japanese ^ 
lady in all her finery. To, continno i— “ The gait of 
sexes is allowed to be awkward ; and the women the womt|^^;^ 
conscquefico of their bandaging their hips «o tightly 
their foot inwards, llie ordinary dress of both 
ran|g||i'8 in.form very similar, difioring chiefly ji 

delmify, and value of the materials. It 61 “ ^ 

of looso wide gowns, wo’-n over each othe:ift ; 
orders mado of. linen or oaHeo-*- 4 .b 6 aa of 
of ailk'» family arms Wbte^ 








ses ' 




piup^ of a lubsidiatjri lio^Tte, to the 

;^||^6tt8 b^mi tft tlAHs ^wnv, and to the girdles, .'whei'e 
valuable articles are deposited; amongst these are 
; ^]ean, neat squares dt white paper, the Japanese substitutes 
;l^r pocket-handkerchiefs, which, when Used, are dropped into 
the Sleeve, until an opportunity offers of throwing them away 
without soiling the house. This description applies to both 
smees, but the ladies usually wear brighter colours than the 
ni^j and border their robes with gay embroidery or gold. 
‘0^emen wear a scarf over the shoulders ; its great length is 
t^iated by the rank of the wearc and serves in turn to 


formed of ah Imme^ely 

tween the legs, and Idt sumdiently opan dn ih« ^ 

admit of free locomotion.** ^ - ^ ^ j v. f 

Bwords are the insignia of rank. Men m the Idgheh^tui^ 
wear two, those a rank lower appear with one ; the peopled, 
not allowed any. the figure we have engraved below, is tISKt 
of a nobleman, and accordingly, as the reader will olaWn^ . 
two swords are represented. This may give some idea of^'t^ 
character of political society. Socks axe worn in^doots^ 
shoes being exceedingly awkward. They are soles of itxai^- 
matting or wood, kept on by an upright pin between the 



JAFANUSB KOBLBMAN. 


, n^^te the how with which they greet each other, insamuoh 
• as it is indispensable to bow to a superior until the ends of 
'iha swf timeh the ground.’* 

' I. !i^eir holiday garb is thus described :— ** To the sbovo,* 

: oecasions of full dress, is supa^added what is called the 
Mof eereBumy. It consists o a cloak of a specific foito 
„ ^^^Wmr';)the ol^et clothes,. With the dtoak^ls worn; by ^ 
a very peedliiir;eoiH' of "'bcoussts, bailed 
both firom the desial^tion givens 




»of the 


^;'filMt>«s;'eau' ^4lsi> , 


sometiiaes by a horn ring* The impossibility of i 
thu| shod in walking may amply account for the im 
gait of the Japanese. . 

Their head-dress is distinetive^ The men shave 
ai4 of the head ; the hair growing from 
and tl^ head is gathered together, drusm ^ 

i'®mse pecmliarititts are 
, |^;ikdieou^EMm iUustrattok. Meets and f 

'Oteu 

" * m e 





i1^ ntuok fqll ^ bita of lQ]rtoU6«s1iellv'ilb J 9 <»t 
ij0«^o»ltok afj am«i*8 and polished. 

a lady's k^k prqjeistfl, the i^ore she is dressed. No' 
j|l^#^ory adonis tbe)ir persons« the complexion is destroyed by 
Aiid white painty the lips are daubed with purple^ while 
Biarriedi women dye their teeth black and extract the 

;7B3MS|>t in rainy weather, the head is uncovered, a fan 
miX% shading off the sun. Everybody wears a fan,---^man, 
SW^sn, and childj soldiers, civilians, sehoolmaEters — every 
l^dy. 

ihe island -inhabited by the Dutch— which is about GOO 
^t long by 240 across— is an artificial island in the shape of 


bitidn, No moxth^ tr^s^etiona are 

laws of the, monarchy iore kept in force by 4,#yhf^ oft 

quite equal to that of any European despotism* 'CsM . 

President Meylan thus describes a visit paid to hud; by 
chief police officer, a burgomaster of Nagasaki i Upon 
occasions the president is bound, in expectation of 
arrival, to spread a carpet, to provide liqueurs ‘and sweat*, 
meats to be offered at the proper time, to await the hig^ 
digiiitary at his own door, and when the said high dignitary hais . 
seated himself in Japanese fasliion, on his heels on the carpst^ 
to squat himself down in like manner, bowing his head ftsfO 
or three times to the ground, and thus making his compU* 
ment, as it is termed here. In all this 1 should see nothing^ 



JAPANSSB I*AI>r» 


separated from the town 'by a stone bridge.. The 
’e$r|M solid Dutchmen who dwell here, are watched with 
|ftllhi|i:06 of the strange race they do business with. 

Wld^ on by Japanese servants in the day, but the 
Igwa which force these men to leave at sunset have 
Isotrodaotion into the factory of a class of 
who alone are i^lowcd to live on 
Tha blMldreu of these temporary wives are 
' and' are allowed little inter* 

'NoWs 'may- d^e.oti^Ws Dutch 


it being the usual mode in which Japanese grandeOS reoeiye 
and salute each other ; but here, in my mind, lies the offenc^, 
that between Japanese this compliment is reciprocated^, 
at an interview between a Netherlander and 
grandee ^of the rank of a yeftnwycM, the coo^Ui|3a^.j 
former is not returned by the latter, he 
exceedingly fnendly burgomaster, or 
hie hwd to the Netherlander in token ^of ^ 

ia the mitwe etrik^^ the Neth^l^^' 

^gima:and not yet J^Ted to, the.^cu’i^ 

^si^eoe to, be amo^ 






^ The dcenes wc have already given have been of an exciting 
and painful character. They were enacted by men whose i>bs- 
Vlio^a wore roused when great principles were at stake —wdien 
idi^ah had. to contend for life, and liberty, and all they held 
d^iiiT. That battle over, the tone of parliamentary life has 
.,o,f course been lower. Party warfare has since raged hegh ; 
the lame, and the blind, and the old wore brought up to vote 
agtiinst Walpole ; and during the debates cn the Keform Pill, 
morning had long dawned bc'^oro .members had ceased 1o 
harangue on the bill they detmied s<» great a blessing or 
curse. On one occasion, w’o are told, Sheridan divided the 
house nineteen times. I'luring the Kefoim Pill, Sir C 
Wether^ll kept dividing, the house all night. Put these con- 
tests were tame indeed, compared with those wdiich we have 
already witnessed. When on one side wu? a king fighting for 
his prerogative, and on the other a <lrmocraey iighting for its 
very existence, a grandeur attached to tin* parliamentary 
arena such as it never harl ht^fore, nor ever ran hv ( xpeeded to 
have again. Our roncluding scenes wdll be of a lighter 
cliaraeter. Conversant as wo are with the lionst‘ os it exists 
at pVosent, w^e have witnessed nothing (U*ser\ing the name of a 
scene. Mr. Garan Pn% Inst session managed to create a 
ifthort-lived hnhhtib by making some rotluT strong remarks ; 
but that was soon over, and the Dnfliad at no time rose to tiie 
digipty of the scene. 

. When there is a row', you generally find an Iri^Hhman in it. 
OKlonnell was famous for this sort of thing. On oncf occasion, 
when a vote for IMaynooth w'as being dis(‘ussed, Mr. Shaw, 
the jnember for the TTniversity of Dublin, having < barged the 
member for all Ireland with attempting to subvert the Irish 
Church Kstahliehment, Mr. O'Connell rose, and witli the 
^feateat warmth and violenct of gesture, said, I call the 
honourable recorder to ord<T he has made of a false 
aasertion." 

Here Mr. O’CcnncH's voice, says the author ot Tlandrtm 


ing himsclfto the Speakef,i^ wM aiflrttildd tlie 
tremendous uproar and confaflon. The most oonfu$M 
myateriousl^ blended, issued from all comers o^ lh® 

One honourable member near the. bar repeatedly Oajl^ 

** Read,** to the member endeavouring to address the iiotm/i 
in an exceedingly base and hoarse sound of voice, Attepnktedj 
intervals, a sort of drone-like humming, having almctSt' 
sound of a distant hand-organ or bagpipes, issued firK^ri the' 
back benches,— coughing, sneezing, and ingeniously e^tendod 
yawning, blended w'ith other sounds, and produced a tmd 
ememhlp which we have never heard excelled in the house, A 
single voice from the ministerial benches imitated very a<tcu- 
raioly the yelp of a kennelled hound. 

In 1834, w'hrn the question before the house was 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities, the following 
‘^cene ortuiired, tolien from the Morninff (Chronicle the day after, 
]Mr. (f. W. Wood ros(3 to reply (the laughing, jeering, shout- 
ing, imd coughing were such as w'O never before witnessed). 
*rhc hon. gentleman said it had been declared that the hiirin 
its present stage was essentially different fi'om what it Was 
w'lien he had the honour to introduce it. (A.t this moment 
two hon. members, o'er all the ills of life victorious, suddenly 
enteri'd from the smoking-room into the opposition gallery, 
and stretching themselves at full h'ligth, secure from the 
observation of th<^ Speaker, commeuet d a row of the juost 
disereditable oharackT.) This he denied (“Isay, cun’t^ou 
crow?*') (daughter and uproar) ; the provisions had not been 
alkTcd (“Hear him, how ho reads ! ‘’)—tlio enactments were in 
t\t'ry way unaltired (loud chtf-ring follow'cd by bursts of 
laughter). The question was (“ Head it — read it,”, and groat 
uproar), the question was (“Just so -read it), the question 
w'as (great <‘lu'eriiig and laughter), Vhether the universities 
should he open to all, or be for (‘ver under the control of mere 
monopoly (“Where’s the mau'W’hnt crows liaiightet, 
and cries »f “Order” from the Speako*-'-. Thiblie opinion 
(“Order,' and great uproar, during which the Speaker, 
cvidfTitly st'itcd, w'as loudly calling for “order.'*' The 
sc'^ne here vas inriesciibahle). , 

Mr. ( Irani gives anotlur scene, occurring during the aomo 
pt*ssi<m : “ An lumourable riuunber whose name I suppress, 
rosii amidst tiie most tremcndims roar to address the house. 


Recollections of the Ilf )use of Commons,” was drowned amidst 
the deafening cries of “ Order,” which procc(‘dod from all jmrts 
of the oppositirm side of the house. A numla r (»f hondura)>h' 
.inombers rose at once and ac c<»mpaiiio(l tlic word< with 
Oprresponding violence of gesture, Mr, O'Connell resumed n 
**’ The honourable member has accused me of having H^^orn 
thing and done another. It is quite out of order for a 
|li^mb®r to utter falsehoods ” Ilcr<» the excitement hecume 


He, spoke and was roLeiv(?d, as nearly as the cfuifuaion enabled 
m(* to judge, as follows : — * I rise, sir (tronlciil cheers mingled 
with all soils of /ouiogical sounds) ; I rise, sir, for the pur- 
pose fd sraling that I have (“ Oh ! oh ! Bah,” and sounds re- 
KCiTibUugthe bleating of a slu'cp, mingled with loud laughter)-*-^ 
Honourable gciitlemcn may endi'avour to put me down by 
their unmannerly intennpiions; hut I have a duty to perforra 
to my con (ironical cheers, loud coughing, sneezing, and 


.furious still. Jn vain did Mr, Renuil uideri\our, as 
chairman, ter restore order. JLis voice was lost amidst the 
noise which prevailed. Some degree of quid being 
at length restored, Mr, Shaw rose, and with great warmth 
said, ** The honourable member for Duhhn knows that when 
hi? ttsed the word falsehood — ” Here Mr. Shaw’s voice was 
again drowned amid renewed uproar and confusion. Seven 
<ir eight Irish members were speaking at the top of their 
. yqicefi. At length, Mr. Bernal having threatened to dissolve, 
fh;® Cpmtnittee, Mr. Shaw ^Aas allowed to resume, which ho 
jdid^hy aaying: “ The honourable meniber, Mr. O’l^mnolJ, has 
Jlfi^org^d me with being actuated by a spiritual ferocity ; but 
is not of that deacriptu-ni which takes for its syndiol 
hoidimd cross bones,” (Tremeudfjus cheers from the 
yith uproar from Irish membe^ra on the minis- 
; Mr* O'Conadl, adUiressing himsel^personalBr lo 
Shaw, and not to thobhaiman^ ^om* in cuirs head 
(Daafeniftg eheet« from the ministerial side 
house, Aninglf'd with cries of "** Order! wrdcr ! ' chair I 
the oppositiqnO , the ejimax. 

and again ispskn'j?d, 

of a Tery 
H'ughes, 

I . Jl.' ' JC.'" « . .'4 J.. A'.. ... “ < . 




yawning extended to^an. incredible extent, foJlow'od by bursts 
of laughter). I say, Sir, 1 have eonstituonts that, on this 
occasion, expect that I (cries of “ should sit down,” and shouts 
of laughter)— -they expect, sir, that on a question of jiU()!b 
importance (O-a-a, and loud laughter, followed by.^ieS 
“ Order ” from the Speaker) —I tell honourable gentlemen, who 
choose to conduct themselves in sueh a way, that I am 
bo put down by — (firoans, coughs, sneezing hems, 
various' animal sounds, some of which closely imitated thu 
yelping' of a dog, and the squeaking of a pig, interepersed ivith' 
j)eals of la u ghtcr) . I tqipeal ( ‘ ‘ Cockelecrio * ’ — the imitatiotti in ' 
this ease of the c;rowmg of a cock was so remarkably 
that not even the most staid and orderly mc^mbSrs in tha 
could preserve tliefr gravity. I'he laughter which 
drowned the Speaker's cries of “ Order, order”)—! 
is most unbecoming conduct on the part of an assembly^isIlhi^J 
itself de-rr -i- (‘‘Bow- wow- wow,” and bursts of laughter)^ 
may 1 aslf honourable gentlemen who oau-H{“Mew> 
renewed laughtej}]* Sir, X. claim the protecdon of 
(I'he Spo^ket ht^e again rose, and called out 
Ipu^ anj|f' cot 'which^th.e uproar id 
euWlibth) 'ilf.hpnourahle wiU otily 





thijik a Mwit •iwgeipm J»!l un<»DstrtutioBBl iseame, 

an(i,.wJlVth«refote, vote agauiaWt.' The honoiuable g^tle- 
' teaumed bis seat amidst deafeiimg applause.” Hap- 

niiy these sceaes no* have altogether ceased. This may make 
ajjdgttin the house less amusing than formerly j butyouhavo 
t iuia satisfaet fon of fwling, that the business of the house is 
'Wtter t^no; and if we want low buffoonery, we can go for it 
AoW Cider Cellars. 


the spurious 0A« lierer', can attain. 

listens, lienee, 'evw^here oratory declines., , The mmg M . 
is not merely m the Jloiiso of Commons, but in=t^ pulitt|aaO ■ , 
at the bai-. Nowhere has the orator the room P**^**,"!'? j;? 
had. Ilia day is wearing out. lie belongs more to U» pw , 
than the present or the future. Oratory now is of a I'l' 

character. The house meets to discuss business detap.-|;.> 
Kvery day it becomes less an imperial senate— more a pMftoh 


tAKUAMUNTAKY OftATOKS A?\Il Oll.VTOltY. 

It i« very clear that whatever privileges purliamcnt gives 
un* that of speaking will be the last resigned. 'I’he rage 
tStlr sjwaking liecoinos greater every diiy. IhilortunAlely, 

. also, the ability for a certain stylo of piipular speaking 
advaaties at the saine rate. In a little tiuu' we may expect 
' to find parliament sitting all the year rounfl, for «'very 
must have his suy. About a third oi the 
ho»»e.: consists of lawyers; tlu'se men riti' bound to speak, 
else hbw are their merits to be known ? 'Jhen, again, every 
constituency expects its members to shine in the house. 
Why should Little Poddlington go out . of its way to return 
Jeukuifi^unloss JTenkins letvs the house know that the people of 
Little Peddlington >viU stand im nonbenHC ; that they will 
listen to no childish subterfuge nor base compromise ; that 
they tire for the bill and nothing but the bill ? The talk oi the 
house thus becomes interminable. As soon as AVishy sits 
down, Washy gets np. 'J’rue, no one listens ; Imt tlien^hc 
reporters arc in the gallery taking down all tlie wretched 
verbiage, and printing it nc\t day for tlv' benefit of the w^jr t . 
Thp abolition of the reporters* gallery would soon put a stop 
■ to tnuch of parliurneutary oratory, and would certainly mu<di 
improve the character of what would remain. 

One thing is very clear, that modern oratory has not much 
improved. 'Some attribute this to the Rcfoini Bdl. We don't 
think that is correct. The Reform Bill may have introdui^cd 
a few bad speakers into the house, but ihere were bad speakers 
in the; house before the Ileform Bill was thought of, and there 
vsdll be bad speakers in the, hous(' when the memory of the 
lieform Bill shall have passed away. We lay the blame of much 
of this feeble oratory to the reporters* gallery. Before that 
existed, to know what w'as going on, mmubcTs were obliged to 
be in their places. Thus at once a goad audience w%vs created, 
and the oravu had but to speak, and was recognised at once. 
Now, if a man merely keep on his legs, that ip all ; the house 
does not listen. Every one knows it will be in the the ^ 

neart morning, and tlius the house does not make tlie wretched 
man sit down. It is lenient, and allow's him tr» drone on. 
AAy man who can commit a speech to memory and deliver it 
ia, a parliamentary orator now. If ho sticks, the public does 
not know it. The speech is well reported, iiohshed up m the 
process, and reads fluently enough. It w^as not so in the days 
of Bolingbroke, of Pulteney and ^Valpole, of Pitt and lox, of 
B^tigham and Canning. T^e real orator then had a chance. 

* to the flower of the aristocracy-ot Uio landed 

the universities; and every gesture, and every 
of satire and of wit, and every burst of passion or 
Miftnatlon, found a ready response. To be an orator then 
S^be everything. When Pitt the elder first si^ke in the 
lW*ui»e, Walpole trembled, and considered how he could best wmi 
nver the young cornet to )iU side. The same power of piiblic ^ 
ep^ikittg made titt iirime-miniiLcr, when other men have 
" ily.^woxi a provincial name. It lifted Burke into a 
It made Sheridan the companion of princes. It 
id fJanning on the pinnacle of power. Such an audience 
fattldloufl. No man could win it who was not 
' 1 <»atdrya' bnljr thd names .of the few orators ^re 
M taiose of the others were never mentioned. Now 
thiedlootity has almost m equsl chance with talent, 
k with oralrWeal power. The press puts the?i 

i'ive that woHs— tho ocaa 


vestry. 
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No one who hasat all studied the speeches of parUammts^y;' 
orators, jtast and present, can doubt the clumge which ^ . 
taken place in tlie characlor of ]mrlianientary oratory .JJ 
•‘J.ifeof Sheridan,” Moore very properly remarks, that : 

great incre.ise of piil)Uc business since that orator's time haa: 
neet.ssarily nntde a eonsiderable change in this resect. 
only lots the time of the legislature become too precious to he 
wasted, hut even the graee> with which true oratory #t^-, , 

rouiulH her statonieiils arp but impatiently borne .where the ; • 
statement itself is the primary atid pressing object Of the-; , 
hearer.” Tlie great men of other days would have to alter. , 
their style now. No man can tight against the taste and simsB : ' 
of the house. Sheri.lan's first stylo was very had, and he had 
to alter. In our own times we have seen Disraeli do the sanw. 
Men who have gone into the house late, too old to learn the 

true parliamentary style, have thus often failed, though they 

niav have ueijuircd tonsidcrahie reputation out of doors. 
Theie are some wlio lay much stress upon the favourite 
beverages of parliamentary orators. We believe, however, 
this has very lilile to do with the question ; though Lortt 
('iimphell, in his "Lives of the Chief Justices,” does imggest 
that there might he a curious chapteriua treatise “Du CtAniS 
Oil \ rounn s,’’ on the mode of their preparing themselves physi* ; 
tallv. Sheridan i inihl not speak without a pint of brandy 5 . 
and'a eelehraied speech in the House of Lords is said to haye 
been inspirtid hv mulled port. One of tire greatest orators tn. 
the House of (.■ommons is most powerful and imaginative atte« 
eating a pouiui of cold roast beef and drinking a quart of 
small her; while it is a well-known fact, Uiat the finest 
siiwch of tlie vounger Pitt was deUvered immcdUtely afwr a 
lit ol \ omitUig. Some recommend lea ; some, camphor julep ; . 

and one orator, that he may electrify his aiidienec, as often W , 
he is .'oing to speak, repairs to the Polytechnic, and receives ,, 
severiU shocks from a I-eydcn jar. We live now m ^ a^ of- 

tempcramc. Orators drink more seltzer water and less toy 

port. This m.iy in some degree account for the dry business 
- tone which prevails iu llie house. If parliament be a place of • 
business, it mav be thought, after all, that Hie modem Style is 
bettor fitted for’it than the style of our great orators, motieUed 
upon those of Oreeee and Home. Public speaking ^ong the 
ancients, says Lord llrr.ugham, in his “ 

Eloquence of the Ancients,” bore a more importmt ^em. 
the conduct of affairs, and filled a larger space In W,. ■ 
of the people, tliaii it does now. or indeed «er can J 

Another engine has been invented for workwg 
popular mind, -whether to instruct, to 

-in engine, too, of which the powers are not either^,, . 

time or in space. The people are now addressed thresh 
press; and all persons whatsoever, as well as those whom to, 
bounds of a public assembly nan contain, are thus brought tn 
contact with the teacher, to statesman, and 
The orator of old was theparlUmentary debater, 
public meetings, to preacher, to newspaper, thepuhhs^cd^ 
mon, the pamphlet-aU in one. Any 




manyfunouens in tne person m 

in the present House of Commons. But it is no 

oratory has decUned, simply to state 

claesioal now ihan they were in to days of Pitt«W g^,,,.',H ^ 
is said tot to Kefoim BiU, by introduemg 
nia into to hotfiie. has lowewd 
T]to lemarit we hkve extracted ftom 
wade 'Tiefttw 







EVENING. 


; ^lii painting firooha which our engraving is taken is by a con* 
i^^emporary German artist, llerr Meyerheim has presented us 
With a thoroughly home picture ; and although, as is sure to 
be the case, German peculiarity maybe detected in the trailing 
foliage and the outline of the figures, there is something so 
homely, plain, and simple in the composition, that it deserves 
' the" attention of all. It is evening, and the rays of the setting 
son are falling on the casement ; the labour of the day is over ; 
the birds are roosting in the trees ; the cattle are at pasture ; 
and the peasant has returned to his home, and in calm enjoy- 
mont looks on his smiling wife and happy group of children. 

It is a home .picture, and there is ^ a charm about home 
which we all understand. “We bear,*’ says one, “our 
penates ',with^ us abroad and at home; their atritun is the 


Bulwer says : “ I was touched once in visiting aO Irjah 
cabin, which in the spirit of (condescending kindness thO 
Bountiful of the place hod transformed into thS;graoeM ^ 
neatness of an English cottage, training roaes up the well/ 
glazing the windows, and boarding the mud floor t -—I was 
touched, I say, with the homely truth which the poor peasant 
uttered as he ga2ed half-gratefiiUy, half*indignantly, at the 
change. * It is all very kind,* said he, in his dialect, which I 
am obliged to translate ; * but the good lady does not know 
how dear to a poor man is everything that reminds him of the 
time when he played instead of working — these great folks do 
not understand us ! ’ ’* 

“ Do not run much from home,’* says that charming writer 
Miss Bremer ; “ one’s own hearth is of more worth than gold,” 
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heart Our household gods arc the memories of our child- 
hood*— tlic recollections of the hearth round which we 
gatheredr*'^!^ the fostering hands which caressed \is—of the 
scenes of all the cares and joys, the anxieties and the hopes, 
the ixicffable yearnings of love, which made us first acquainted 
with the myfiite>T sanctity of home,*' 

matter where that home is ; whether it be in some 
ded city street, ox pleasant country town; a small 
^ ig cottage, peeping from a thick and gloomy copaal^f 
i^iwd larch Sjfid ouk; or whether it be aoUic.stliely b^^Ul 

echoed to the fbotsteps of 
! laughed a siege to. sciWu, and Whose 
>K_ history ; if it be our hoiue^ U i# wy dear, to 



Everything about the picture of Herr Meyeiheim is per- 
fectly in keeping. The air of quietness and, r^ose th,at,is 
seen in the lounging figure of the man, as he leMM oyei; ihe 
opened hatch and watches his children at play, is/Ottttd il^ 
in the mother sitting in the sunshine, and in the Ifttle 
who nestles on her bosom, while the creeping coi^o 
trellis is not stirred by a breath of wind. The only 
p^t of the group is fbnned by the boy and the klttenl; 
a ptoteog tod is amiMing himself and his plUqrmatpa^iih iV 
wattoingW^hh ke^ glance of a hunter the 
i^he young cats. Doubtless, that enubus 
look, indicates a curiemty W)doh, if propeily 
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BATTIB ABBEY.' 


hundred yem ago aninvadiiig army landed on the 
shorea* In a teW days it was met by men who woii^ld 
ihaW'^yen it hack, had Saxon bravery been a fitting ^matoh 
Ibr l^^orman guile. The cause of the quarrel need not be told 
As usual, the sacred name of religion was invoked, and 
her sanction was attributed to acts which the God of religion 
could never approve of. Early in the autumn morning marched 
the ilfonnans up the hill, on the top of which was gathered 
^ SaxOn host. The place bore an appropriate name. It 
called Seiilac, a term, in the language of those times, indi- 
cative of blood. Harold, the last of the Saxon kings -for it is 
of whom we write-’posted his host in one compact mass 
'i^d thus awaited the Norman charge. In the centre waved 
jibe royal standard— the figure of a warrior in the act of fight- 
worked in thread of gold and ornamented with precious 
•nes. The papal banner waved over the Norman ranks ; on 
Shey came, a stalwart mass— infantry and cavalry— charged and 
Itoled, and retired and charged again. Evening drew on, and 
Sir StiU the English battle-axes dealt death around. But they 
were to be used in vain that day. Confusion severed their 
ranks— a random arrow struck their leader, and lie fell. Of 
the sixty thousand that *had come there that morning to con- 
quer the invader, only one- quarter left the field at eve, Even 
the last of the Saxon kings would have lain unhonoured and 
unburied on tliat field of blood, had not the woman whom he 
loved searched amongst the dead till she found what once 
she fondly called her own. The result the world knows. A 
Norman duke became an English king, and free lands were 
the’iich rewards of all who had followed the Norman warrior 
across the sea. ^ 

In accordance with the spirit of the age, William had 
vowed to erect a religious building if victorious. Heaven, as 
he deemed, having heard his vow, Battle Abbey rose upon 
the very field where the body of Harold had fallen in a 
glorious cause. The high altar was placed upon the very 
spot. Tnc foundation was to' have been much larger than 
really proved to be the case. William meant to have hud 
one hundred and sixty monks lodged there ; the number in 
reality was sixty, and they at first WTre brought from Mor- 
mottslier, in Normandy. The Abbey was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity^ajid St. Martin. It had immense privileges. It 
was exempted from episcopal jurisdiction. It had the right 
of free warren in all its manors, tri^asurc trove, and even sanc- 
tuary. 'The country round was freed from every kind of tax 
und service? besides, it was richly dowered with goodly manors 
and chnrchea in Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Berkshire, Oxford- 
shire, Devonshire, Essex, and even in AVales. I'he first 
abbot was appointed in 1070 ; the monastery was not com- 
pleted till 1094. It was left to William’s descendants to 
ludsh the w<»h which he had begun. His son Rufus was 
preset at Us consecration: and added to its endowments.. 
The Oth^ kings of the same line did the same. Battle Abbey 
was a fevourite one? it was founded by a monarch, and suc- 
ceeding nwh^ehs cherished it. With every reign it had a 
i^h griinV ■’ ’When, the English constitution began to evolve 
iteclf, its mitred abbotli sat in parliament. All cockneys aie 
frumUiar with the name of Battle Bridge ; that name is connected 
witH^ the Abbey* Stowe says; “The Abbatof Battel Inn in 
X^miibn vi^ of Battel A Obey, for that it standeth on 

j^e ground and over a water-cours.^ flowing out of the Thames, 
'Utghdng to 'that abbey, and was, therefore, both budded 
impiired by the abbats of that house as being hard 
ji^oteing to the abbats' lodging.’ ' 

ruins of Battle Abbey bear ample testimony to its 
mignificenoe. Their circuit is computed at not loss 
a Gough, says Sir Anthony Browne, bought the 

a previous granteci What his son, the first Lord 
here' is, he adds, now the most ruinous part 
feeling only a shell of a suite of rooms, at the 
toArevs^ at' the ,Siaat end, ^ which were 
talcw' nof ' 


down. The grand entrance, a laVge square buildingt embattled 
at the top with a handsome octagon tower at each Optn^,; 
faces the town of Battle. It is supposed to be of the Umie : 
Henry VI. The ground-plot of the Abbey Church cannot nbiir * 
be traced ; some of the arches of the west end of the cloistsA ' 
remam. The refectory, or abbey hall, above fifty paces long, 
had a earned roof of Irish oak, which, Mr, Gough says, was. 
carried to liOrd Montague’s scat at ,Cowdray ; the walls are - 
now open at the top. There is another building, a Jittle , 
detached from the abbey, of the same kind, having twelve 
windows on one .side and six on the other, presenting , thei, 
remains of a room one hundred and sixty feet by tJiir%-ft^ » 
feet. The abbt'y kitchen had five fire-places, and 
at the top, and, considering the large family maintained In tfeo. 
establishment, must have been the scene of extensive 
operations. The monks could afford to live weB. Thefaf- 
revenue? yielded them an income of CIO, 000 a year. , i 

That indefatigable antiquarian, Mr. Mark Antony 
has published an interesting document, called “ Thtf Oferonicln^ 
of Battle Abbey,” which contains as much of the world's UsV 
tory as occurred within the abbey. Few monks knew mttob of 
the political contentions and wars which agitated sooiety. 
They had their own duties to perform, and intelligence was. 
far less rapidly diffused than in our day. The good clironicleri 
as a true Norman monk, never imagined for a mommt 
that Harold, in fighting for the independence of his king* 
dom, Avas doing anything very patriotic or worthy of praifl0„ 
The pious chronicler had quite a different opinion. This' ^1' 
clear from his opening paragraph, which is as follows:— “By 
that prbvidcncc by which all earthly affairs are anaiiged,, th4 
most pious Duke William, of the illustrious stock of tlie 
mans and of their famous Prince Kollo, a mto worthy to b#- 
destined the father of his country, and the landmark pf 1:^' 
duchy and kingdom, having arisen like a morning star upo^ , 
the world— (through his admirable diligence, accompantsd .by^ 
God’s fa\our, his OAvn liberality, and the assistance of 
nobility of France)— after innumerable storms of 'calainilW 
happily asserted his claim to the gdvtrnmcnt, left bitit in 
of heirship by his father,* and at length effectually reduced ^5 ^ 
under his power. In thejneantime, King Edward d{;ed; )M^i|:. 
left the kingdom of England to Duke Williap:, whom -b^ 
stituted his legal heir. But this was seized upon by a . 

perjured (slare called Harold, and the duke having rSCidyeAV, 
information of it, relying upon the advice and ass|$ti]bo^o!f' 
his friends, devoted all his energies, either by force 
gem. to recover his rights. He, therefore, prepatei , 

great fleet ; and many counts, nobles, and UInMrious men>^vi^y 
were not his subjects but belonged to neighbouring prpvinei^y' 
from motives of respect associated themselves in his 
The duke, therefore, setting sail with a prodigiotui Arniy 
attended by Divine favour, arrived safely near the eastl^ 
Povenscy."— But this is enough. The bias'k^'^e 
clearly seen. Nor Ipss remarkable is the writerV'ji^i^lij^li^ 
to the abbey, in which we n^ay imagine he led a ver^ es^|n 
One paragraph will demonstrate this. We refill 
of William Rufus, that an importunate monk teawd^i^||^v 
into giving him an order for ten pounds on 
Battle Abbey, for the purpose of a yei^^inent for a ^ 

abbey. The order; of course; vvas hbnmiir^f. 
result. '“The vestment wM forthwith u)iad§, an 4 ,i|o^'ji||l 9 pi^^ 
hension of ^ God A judgment being entertained, mi 
appeared to have been satisfactorily performed ; but suddenty^/j, 
at {I certain time, about the third hour of the day, ths 
thundered from the heavens, and the wonted calrnn^sf^.. of ifei 
air was changed into thick darkness and as it wer^^ 
of death/ and there arose a mighty tempest of , 
thtmder. As we have said, the third hour of Asy/bki 
' eommsncedjiand tlm brethren w^q chant^i 
arrows the wh^, on 


fioiD th« «eeupiUic^ in which they were ^kaged, and 
l^i^etrate^ : the^elvei. in prayer, and lo ! in . % aSpxt space 
the tnonka. were deprived of their vital breath/ The 
year t>lvine displeasure was equally displayed* A thun- 
derbolt from heaven pierced the uiijustly-purchased vestment, 
aitd it 'was hlled with “wonderful holes made in it by the 
force, of the lightning." Hence, observes the chronicle 
piopsly, ** we may see the marvellous power of God towards 
the saints." *Of the abbots themselves the chronicle has little 
to say. One Abbot Halph was a rare abbot. “Ever first at 
the choir, he was the last to <iuit*it. Thus was he a p^attern 
of good works — a Martha and a Mary. He was the serpent 
and thb dove. He was a Noah amidst the waters : While he 
never willingly rejected the raven, he always gladly received 
the dove. In the sporingness of his food he was a Daniel- in 
the sufferings of his body a Job— in the bending of his knees a 
Bartholomew." Besides such holy men, Battle Abbey seems 
also tq have had other treasures. It boasted a sw’^ord and a. 
royal robe belonging to William the Conqueror, both of 
doubtful W-itbenticily. licland has preserved the catalogue of 
the •library. A short extract will not make the ]'.rc8cnt 
generation regret that its contents arc not accessible to the 
leading public: — 

The Gloss ofOdo, Abbot of battel, on the PsaUcr. 

Clement of Sautory on the t'piritual Wings and Fcatlicp- of the 
Chergbim. 

The Entire Chronicle of .1 ordaii, 3li«ihop of Kjnenna. 

Mcllitus on the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

Bede on the Distances of riuecs mentioiu’d in the Acts of ilic 
' Apostles. 

Bishop Martin on the Four (.'ardinal Virtues. 

EpistUs of Ivo on the Body and Blood of <'hn^t. 

Ablmt Odo-; Exposition of the I'itst Book of Kings. 

Sermon of 8te;ihGn, Archbishop of Cantcrbuiy, on the Assumption. 
Sermons of lliehard of Melk.slnun. 

Sermons of Stephen of Canterbury. 

Blacker William do la L(c>' Book of C’hronick.s. 

TV ttcRponsc.s of Aibinus 
Albinas on the Proprietj* of .S\'rmons. 

Topt^raphy of England and Wales, % Sylvester Oimkltih ( uin- 
brensis. 

The Entire Prophecy of llildeyard. 

Tv Summary of Michael do StruulHeld. 

. ifriily a wretched library ; not a t-iuglc classic hi it. The 
English monasteries must have dogenorated, AVlien Alcium 
went to assist Charlemagne, ho had his books from England. 
Certainly the learning of England had dcclinca. 

V But we have yet to name what, in these modem times, is 
'ifttmaidered the most momorable thing in connexion with the 
li^eyj that is the far-famed Roll of Battle Abbey—a docu- 
ment which all who pride thoinselves on their Norman lineage 
tons in^lisputablc authority. Ihe roll is a list of the 
adventurers who came over with William the Conqueror. It 
1|^ a lUtof which the English arb«tocracy lire proud. He whose 
nawe is there boasts himself of pure blood. He whose name 
is tliere boasts with a feeling of pardonable exultation that his 


able whether this is reaU;^ the case/ It is 
that the list, has been tascipored, witb« snA 
have no business there hkve been: foists 'k,. 
were genuine it would not be of so much oonsequenl^llt* ^ 
imagine. It is not birth alone that wins the world’s 
now. The man we would honour must be better ' 
fellows —of nobler life, of loftier aim. , 

“ 'Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow > 

'J'hc rest is all but leather and prunella." ■ 

The abbey was suppressed in Henry the Eighth's 
who granted it to Richard Gilmer, from whose hands w 
passed into the hands of Sir Anthony Browne. It is hoW tfic 
property of the Webster family. By means of its cqni^ki<^>^ 
with the Browns, the abbey has become associated with' 
unfortunate Karl of Surrey to whom we owe the introductif^ 
of the sonnet and blank verse. The second wife of Sir Xttthd;^P 
was ihe lady ElizAbeth Fitzgerald, daughter of Gerald, J^ih^ 
call of Kildare, whose beauty, under the name of the 
Geraldine," Surrey “married to immortal verse," The lovd, 
that gilded his troubled life still lives and shines, for time • 

“ Makcx all hut tine love old." 


Our readers will forgave us if we tell them, ns the noblp 
"poet sang — 

“ From Tuscan came my lady’s witty race, 

Fair P'loiencc was somr* time their ancient scat. 

The wes^toni isle, w'hose pleasant .shore does face ' 

Wild Cambria’s elifTs, did gi>e her lively heart ^ 

Fostered she was with milk of Irish breasts, 

Tier sire an earl, her dame of pruts’ blood; , 

From tender years in Britain she cipm rest, 

Willi king's child, where she tasteth costly food. 


Ihifisden did first present her to mine ecu, 

Bright is her hue and Geraldine the bight ; 

* Hampton me taught to wd.di her first for mine, 

And Windsor, alas I doth chjue me from her sight." , 

Thua Battle Abbey cornea to us with no common claim#. Jt 
has its tales of heroism— of bravery— of piety— of learning, 
and of love. Wo see it rising wdih prayer and praise amldjst 
the slaughter of the battle-field. When the timea oamc for 
mitred abbots and shaven monks to pass away, wfe kec the 
old halls filled with the bravery and the Tjeauty oT iliAt 
.ttgc*. It is still to 118 a chronicle, and reads to us a 
of change and decay. It does more. It shows how 
perishable is human energy. The children qf Rollo Ihnded 
strangers on our shores. Here wdth their broad-swprds 
strong right arms they won themselves a home. They aro, 
gone, and the abbeys they built and endow’ed mouldef av^'&y 
— but their .‘•pirit still lives; we sec it in the energy which 
grapples with the elements and rules the waves, 
has preserved freedom here when the powers of Europ^f 
conspired her overthrow, that has carried the English 
into every corner of the globe, and that has made tbehaijih^Y 
of Old England float victorious over every sea, ^ 
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effect tV o^^ject already specified, our Jbur amateurs occu- 
pied themselves in preparations for their tour. They selroted 
finest airs of the opera, .and the. sweetuH melodies of 
^Vhich they praqtiftcd with great care, in order to 
their performance to the highest possible perfection, 
p the first violin, pkyed with the akfil cf aid artist, and 
s Woj'q not nsUieh hie'^lbteioii^ ' , 

; Out; 'Rhiekt the little' , 

f had discovered/' 

.hnifoUftd that Ml.- 




He who had conceived the project did no^ sh^in 
anticipations of his three companions, Ernest had ' 
his mother before making his decision, and aicknowh 
with hen that the intended scheme, Without 
0i^er io Ood or man^ wea/nevettheless, h i 
dicni/-"a lamentable necessity. 

son, '''/aid jdatheiin.^ •*the;fi'jfisi^| 
y expose you'lbi.mlny'^ijtng^-'-"' ^ 

' ‘ te ybttf lunrydat *** w 







with tears Wbiir£M»e<l 
Ai^ gaii% him her He could not bear to 

' li|i l^hiother so so^owfullf, and therefore begged his 
iSSons to begin ^their concerts at once. They willingly’ 
and at midnight, before their departure from the 
the good woman. Catherine, who was 
immediately recognised her son^s violin ; she rose 
dpimed her window^ and when the musicians had con* 
1 t^ir first aUegro, she ran to her little desk, and 
^^but a smail coin, wrapped it in paper, held it to the 
threw it burning to the young minstrels. 

Adieu! my children,*’ said she, “here is the widow’s 
it brbg you a blessing !” 

'^ey commenced their campaign. some leagues from thence, 
^^ey went through Saxony, Bohemia, and part of Prussia; 

everywhere met with a favourable reception. Their 
i^c was not sufficiently noisy to attract immediate attention, 
jjii^'its 'merit was soon recognised by good judges, and then 
t0^ty 9*^^ crowded to hoar them. In a little time they were 
(^(^oticed by the public journals, and they performed not only 
n the street, but also in drawing-rooms and casinos. Money 
'Viw Ahpwered upon them, and they hoped soon to be in pos- 
session of the two thousand fiorins, which had been hitherto 
the height oiF their ambition. 

Their hopes were more than realised, for at the ch sc of a 
concert which they had given in the casino of a town of 
Prussia, they found that they had in their purse two thousand 
cnie hundred and. forty- three iiorine. 

Ernest then, said to his compani<m8 . “ The time for our 
return has arrived, d^et us lay aside the two thousand Horins, 
^thc surplus wdll supply our wants on the road.” 

The others were much displeased to hear him speak of 
returning. They had acquired a taste for this wandering life, 
,\and wished to enjoy it as long as possible. As they had been 
influenced only by frivolous motives in their desire to satisfy 
the old man, ho was soon forgotten in the applause they 
received from towm to towm. It was not to be thought of, 
said they, until the end of the vacation. ’Inhere were still fine 
' mties to be seen, still some ducat.s to be earned which they 
f^uld sptnd in pleasure. . 

Wluls they thus disputed, a message arrived from asioble* 
man, requesting them to perform at a fifa which he was about 
give. Ernest, who had only yielded to neceseity in turning 
talents to account, replied that he would go 
y4liagly» provided no remuneration was offered. His com* 
]^ions murmured at this, but finally yielded to wliat they 
qaBe4 his caprice, persuaded that the nobleman would amply 
recompense them, notwithstanding what Ernest had said ; 

tl^ey promised themselves much pleasure at the ft te, 
"'|jij:hich it was said would be magnificent. £rn€.<>t took this 
' ^j^briunity of requesting that the two thousand florins should 
,:^,;i50U|im|itted to hU care, iliat^on no pretence whatever 
him to spend a penny of it, and that they 
^':w^ld ^ him to seal the purse that it ipight be delivered 
to old Peter. 

his three companions loudly clamoured, and 
ghi it a most extraordinary thing that he should wish to 
It poilPAaion of tlie common treasure. , ^ * 

‘'*3^ .ip not common treaBur» said he to them ; “ it 
I ;^eitW to you nor to me. I do not wish tq take 
* i wraiy a«k to haio the care of it, until it 

‘ ^ lOf owner.*"* 

iWat that 1 will not touch iiV 

^ i ** but if you believe us to be 

‘ 4b ydu requjwt to ^ made the sole deposit 

and 

if 'you .with, mb* 




the young musio{imi to'" promise of 
pride would porhajM Hkve been p little o£lbndedi;'%u^ 

^cted something of the truth, arid repeaW his < 

They appeared at the aUji griuSed it with the^.jpeiwbSi^^i; 
ance*' The master of the house, wishing to make thpnltfb^f J’ 
acknowledgment, towards the close of the entertainment tbol^:’ 
them aside and presented them each with a ring set wlfhf V 
brilliants. ’ 

“ Are you not contented noa' ?’* said Ernest to hip ; 

when the nobleman had left them. “ We could not carry^ \ 
home with us a more beautiful sovvenir of our journey* f 
think you will now own that our work is accomplished. , 

us return to our studies. Let us gladden our homes, au4f 
especially, let us quickly take to the old man what we ,ha>m , 
collected for him. Every moment of delay is criminal It 
was I, dear friends, who persuaded you to the enterprise, atid r 
I am anxious to take you back again satisfled with yoUT* 
selves. I trust I shall not be the occasion of disgrace to \ 
you.” 

They hold this little conference in a snaall ante- chamber, 
whither they had withdrawn from the company. Ernest, 
leaning upon the bfikony, waited the reply of his friends. 
Suddenly the sounds of a harp struck his ear ; he looked over 
and saw some one pass under the windows of the mansion. 

“ It is he !” iaid Ernest; “sec his white hair floating in 
the wind.” 

Some wandering tones were again heard, then the sounds 
were lost in the distance, and the figure disappeared in the 
shade. 

“ It is himself!” said Ernest again. 

“Very possibly,” replied Prederic, coldly; “there is- 
nviihing extraordinary in that. It is his profession. I am 
only surprised that w’c have not met him before in some of 
the towns we have visited.” 

“ And should this meeting teach us nothing, my friends ? 
God has sent the old musician to recall us to our duty* ' . 
Allow me again to entreat you to fulfil it.‘ Let us return 
home at once, my dear comrades. For glyself I am deter*: 
mined. 1 go, even if I must go alone,” 

“ There are the fireworks,” said Augustus ; “ we do not,-,, 
want you, wdth your fine morals.” \ 

Saying this he drew Christopher and Frederic upon 
terrace. Ernest was alone ; he looked again into the street, ^ 
and fancying that he could distinguish the figure of the ul4 ' 
man, seized his hat and hurried out. 

He ran after him, but either he had entered a house or had. 
taken another road — Ernest could not overtake him ; and after ' 
having gone over the town and having made inquiries at 
several inns without obtaining any intelligence of him^ hb 
returned to the lodging, where he expected to meet his friends 
after But he waited for them in vain— they did npi: 

return ; and the next day he could hear nothing of them*: ^ - 

“Apparently,” said Ernest, “they wish to separata, from. ; 
me; they fear my reproaches — my entreaties annoy them*) , 
It only remains for me to return and fulfil my promise A* 
as I can. Alas t I see the poor old man will never have tbb : 
cottage.” ’ 

Ernest turned his steps towards the town where his mbth^ 
resided. Overcome ^iih disappointment at the failure of hiii; ' 
scheme when success seemed certain, and anxious for the fate j, 
of his companions, he was taken il), end fell fainting at thql ■ 
door of A large hotel. J udglng from his modest attire 
would not W regardless of expense, they carried^bim ' 
small upper room, where he remained some day^^qemfi 
his bed* ICoweVer, he soon began to recoyen ^ 
feelings mutih better, and aoricipa^g the " 
i^aiit seei^' hU mother, he took his yii'* 
ji£ his sweetest air^ accompanying it 


hOba/|pterrttpte4 hf. 






'.ient me/* iie.i^ed, ^**t6 lnA -lind' 

that, if not diiiafeteeible to yourself* you woliltf open 
cashout* that he x^tiy hear it more distinctly.** 

, :xhe young amateur could not refuse to comply with , so 
‘pattering a request. Ho seated himself n^ar tlie open 
^hdow^ and played for about half an hour, when the domestic 
re-appeared, a^id said that his'mastcr begged to be allowed to 
pij^y ^ or to receive him in his own' apartments. 

, *ftahe older than I ?*' inquired Ernest. 

" 'VK'My toaster is an old man,** 

will conic down,** said the student. 

The gentleman, who appeared to be a man of rank, received 
him wldi kind familiarity, paid him some simple compliments 
on his talents, inquired after his health, and concluded by 
inviting him to dinner. 

' **1 know,’* said he, ‘<that you have been ill, and it will 

g^ve me pleasure to celebrate your convalescence,** 



it to his guest with a purse qf ^Id, : ,4 y t 

^"His highness--^** exetainied tW'ydIitog iSiAi* 

I astonishment. ^ " ■ , - ^ V 

“ Silence, my friend ; I am travelling Sttt dqiilll'J 

again, mad let us take our coflhe.** ' 

Ernest tried in vain to recover himself; he' was hO' 
at ease ; he bowed low on leaving the room, while 
bounded with joy. With what care Im deposited tb^ 
treasure at the bottom of his pocket, lest some disaster sKqtildl''^ 
happen to the sum so happily re- compieteef. " 

The next morning, after having taken leave of the geftei?qai^^ 
stranger, he set out agaiq on his journey, and travelled 
quickly as possible. On the third day, as he entered a litUa 
town, about nine o’clock in the evening, he heard^ fer 
third time, the sounds of the harp, and soon redOgnised thb ^ 
beggar. Ho had almost embraced the old man, go ovdi;)oyedr^' 



The affability of the old gentleman so won the heart of 
nest, , that during dinner he related his adventures to his 
blq host. He had hoped to amuse him* and he succeeded *, 
t he little suspected the interest he had excited. 

ICy young friend,*' said the stranger to him, when he had 
a^u4^^*your narrative has deU^hted and affected inq; 

is something so esetraprd^nary in the thoughtlessness of 
■1^ promise* and the '^e fitmtiejwoi yoUr after conduct, 
PW me to unite with you in tlus ^od t fear, iHth 

<4, that your companions wiU telUtn lightimod of tKcir gold 
Vrith\regrct ; Aocei^ from me, tW, the sum 
complete uf shf littlreetatei. 

vrittmut expect A but'should*^^ 


was he at thus meetinglhiin;^but he restrained 
dkermined to -gain his friendship before wakinjf 
known. 

A fevv children were gathered around the old 
the night was frst closing in, and the crescm|t m^ j 
touched the horizon. Its rays fell on the ; 

JBtniest as he approached* and* said in a kiiidly ffljali ' 
ilf mther^ two ihstiuroeixts will, perhaps, 
qessfr* ^han one. WUl you accept my assiiitance;i{ 3 
yioim'gj^eat'ybttf service/^ '' 









pv««-^.^'e«ob4)awr, iheypUyedniMYejlbttsly, ^ 
the erowd whieli soon col^ted wound the^ *, 
V were t^wa open, and the little children kindly 

up the money which was plentifully scattered about, 
is what I am Uttle accustomed to,” said the poor old 
he received the offerings, which he wished, yet dared 
: Suffer, to shore with ^ young companion, 

vl^ *‘Tou deserve a huttured times more than that, and will 
i^Ve hope^ ' said Ernest. But where do you lodge, my* 

, h^tec ? for the night air is injurious to .one of your age ; and 

. ^yoi also appear fatigued.” 

may well be fatigued, my dear sir; for to-day I am 
jMponty years of ago. Your violin has celebrated my birth- 
^y, I little ejjtpected to close it so happily ; but God be 
i: .thanked £or]it t ” 


old man hims^. W ^ 

ffding simplicity of his oomparfott. ^ ^ 

My master,” said he,' do you think these sttid^to 

keep their word?” t. ^ 

“They will keep it, my friend, I do not doubt, Or imT' 
would not have promised. Besides, they spoke to an Old 
man, and called God to witness their promise/ , 

' I love your confidence, my father ; but if you have nw 
been more on your guard against fine words during yow.h^ r 
I do not much wonder that in your old age you are coiSbpeUw 
to beg for bread.” . , ' 

“ I have indeed been many times deceived, but I 
acknowledge that I have more frequently deceived myselt 
True, it was chiefly in assisting my unfortunate fellow-beiOj^ . 
that I lavished away what Heaven bestowed upon me. Btit; 
* even generosity requires to be exercised w'ith prudence, or wo 



THE VlIRCHASE OV THE COTTACB COMPLETEU.-PIlAWN BY TONY JOHAHNOT. 


lupped togethesr at a neighbouring mn. On the 
Sj fctpw , *aid, “ Where are you going now, my 

Peter named the town m which Emegthimself was 

there In three days,’ ' added .the old musician » 
WiMKm: to belicTC I am expected there.” 

^ Juft'S 'rweiw# road,” aaid theyoung man ; “ shall we h 
perhaps, be able to render you a little 


^Si4iy' yottt kWd,6«^,:«iy 6len(t 

■■il^;:i((^w^t^;.3t.l!l^>pe,to hate,§o tothcr need of 









deprive ourselves of the moans of more extensive usrf^^ 
and conclude by becomihg ourselves bur^wne tb 
The old man then began to r^te the hiato^ of 
The son of a musidan, Peter had been strcoesiuvcly wg^.. 
and ohspol-niaster in several places ; but }®T* 
prevented him from remaining long m any ;of g ein.^g ;^. 
getting his first ^ds, ho forgot himsslfiA.^^^^^*^ 
siuid the old man onollingly, 


one of the pleasantest recollections of my lUOa 
Ueigl^duriiig pnnce> who had offetea ^ 



. given Ifut e ehtifch juit 

I dml in it thejr ;M(St ploeed m organ, \vblQh ira$ pride 
tlie pari«ib. Froth haotiveeof eoonomj^, It was determined 
riHat the j^choplmtuitex^; should underta&e Uie dutiht of organist, 
^^iitdge of the good man’s consternation ; he was not a musician, 
imd therefore he and his family * were perhaps about to 
ho reduced to poverty. I pitied him, rad said, ‘You must 
let me s<^ this organ.’ ‘Are you a musician?’ said he. 

? is my profession.’ ‘ You arc happy indeed.’ ‘ I shall 
if I can render you any assistance. What if I give you 
lessons; my friend, as a return for the hospitality of this 
evening?* ‘ Ah, sir, this evening ?— my whole life I shall be 
indebted to you.* 1 made him sing, and found that ho had a 
good idea of music, and he was still young ‘ In six months,’ 

I said, ‘you shall be able to discharge the duties of your 
sitaation; meanwhile the go<!d people will, I trust, accept of ^ 
my services.* 

“This, roy young friend, I faithfully accomplwhed. True, 
Peter lost thereby the situation offered him by the prince ; 

’ hilt we cannot do everything at once.” 

“ Peter 1” cried Ernest, seizing his arm. “It cannot be 
that you are Peter Schlich ?” 

, I am, indeed, my son.” 

“ And what you have related took place - ? ” 

“ At Schh)ssheiin,” 

“Just so! In 1806 or 1807 ?” 

\ “ Wait, my friend. Yes, in iSOd and 1807.”^ 

“It was, then, my father to whom you rendered this service ! 
It was his family that you saved from indigence ! *' 

“ Is it possilde, my son ? And are you little William 
Spffch?” 

My brother is dead.” 

“ And your sister, the pretty little Qretchch: ” 

“God has also taken her to himself. My mother is a 
iiddtw^ and I am now her oply child/* 

The old man with tears said ; “ Then you are little Eriust, 
gnd my godson, although you do not bear my name. I feared 
should bring upon you misfortunes like my own.” 

The old and young man tenderly embraced each other, and 
^Ernest was just about to reveal his secret; but lie promised 
himiseU so much pleasure in the surprise, that he would not 
enjoy it alone, 

“My mother shall share my happiness,” said he to himself. 

, Aa they continued their journey, the old man related to his 
godson, how from year to year he had seen his resources 
diminish and his hopes of fortune vanish. “ And hero I am ” 
h® concluded,'” at seventy years of age singing in the streets 
•--ra artUt can descend no bwer. One consolmion remains 
10 me; that, having no family, I have wronged myself alone.” 

And hhvo done much good in the world ; my father, wait 
■ alwhile— all will not bs unjgratcful.” 

■' ;J^eUghtcd >vith the affectionate interest of the young man, 
the muaieinn inquired of hU affairs, and finding from 
replies that he and his mother' \Verc in straitened 
.eiipcitiDSUnccs, he eaid to himself: “Yes, wait awhile I if 
. these students keep their promise, I will not enjoy my cottage 
^sludo/* They now approached the town, rad the road 
fpssiivig by the little farm, Ernest conceived the idea of taking 
in imdcr. some pretence. 

' sMd the young man, “ some business to conclude 

r of this house.” ,, 

|i\ accompanied him without asking any expla^ 

I fatigued and glad of a rest, and it would 
rioua jugngemenjfeif he artived, at the town 
.^hetefote, only asktd his godson, if he 
,'limgggjMl Wg js^nough lo ^Uow him mcaii- 
von a hegp of atraw which wm lying in a 
ho was glad; iq he at liberty to make the 
if^he desired^ M man that ihere 

.%tcr then lay ,,, 




Stai fyr safe I JIc foliiw , 

before, lodking As if ha hatf not ihWei , ,, 

young man had been compelled to maheab 
to aitaln his end. . 

“ Your farm is still for sale,*’ said he, a^r ^ 
tation, ^ 

“Yes, my friend ; I have had inquirers, it is true, 
of the.Ti have concluded, and I am free to give yon the 
ference.” ' ■ . 

“ And the price r” * , ' ’ V 

^ “The price has changed nb more than the hquse ah^,/ 
grounds. You see they have not been neglected.” ^ ^ 

“ Will you leave the furniture and the implements?’* 

“ It was not my intention to do so,” 

“ Well, sir, if you will yield this point, I know a purchaser 
who will pay you down.” . m 

The farmer rcliected a few moments. ' ^ “ 

“ A purchaser ?■’ said he. . 

“YeJ, sir; and if you consent, it can all b© settled in .an 
hour.” . , " 

“ Agreed, then,” said the farmer, taking his hand^ . '■ • * 

“ 1 will go to the town,” said Ernest, “ and engage ainotary* 

I wish also that my mother should witness the deed of , 
transfer. If this man should awake during my absence, tell 
him nothing. Merely say that I shall return in an hour, and 
requested him to W’ait for me.”' 

Ernest hurried to embrace his mother, and took her' with 
him to the notary, relating to her his adventures by the way. 
The notary immediately followed them, and they found Schlich 
still sleeping when they urrived. 

“Do not w'ake him yet,” said Ernest; “We can proceed 
without him.” 

The notary had soon drawn up the contract ; Aid when he 
was about to ttisert the name of the purchaser, the young 
man saiil, “ Write Peter Schlich !’* 

Peter aw’oke just nt the moment when his presence was 
needed for the acceptance, Hubbing his eyes, and perceiving' 
that it w'as growing dark, he jumped up. “Ernest!’* he 
cried, “ it is getting late ; I must go where I am expected ,<**- 
Ernest, where are you ? ” 

Ernest came out, and taking Schlich by the hand, 

“ Come? in, my father,” said he, “ wc want you here.** . 

“ And the meeting p ” 

“ You will have time enough for that. Pray come in, and 
hear sometlung read in which you arc interested. 

“ Something read r ” 

“The thing will explain itself.” 

Ernest seated him in a corner, without introducing him to . 
his mother. The old njai\ did not recognise her. The notary 
read oi'cr the contract. 

*• ’SVhat do you .say?” exclaimed Peter, when he heard hik 
ownjuimc ; “ Ernest,' arc you mocking me ? How am I tO pgy 
for what you have purchased for me? ” ^ 

“ My father ; liave you not four debtor^ in the t;pwn?. 'T)iey 
are punctual; they have clmrged mc^ to pay your accent*” 
Saying this, Ernest threw hie purse upon the table. ; ;V 
“There,” said he, “ is the price of the cottage afek llfe 
orchard. Is contented ?” _ 

“ I am indeed ! ” cried the old man ; and it was thyself, biy' 
son ; it was thyself who made me the promise ! ** 7 ' 

“And here stands one who commanded me to keep it#"' itg, 
mothetr* 

Ah, sir ! ” said Catherfne, “ my soii did hot. need ^ } 
that you were our benefactor, in order to inducA 
a promise made to an old man in the name of God. 

Toured to strengthen him in his good resolnifeh*^ 
;rest'lS'li'£sowii'Wbrk.** /■ 

, the tempomy uwtt of it,’*'replied'»*i^fej^^'‘^' 

Caeh||fee'e hand, “ provided you'do not leave 
. endugh'lor ai^it 

her^ 



^red./''He‘'iiii.(i.-Mrhol))r Vedeent^ hb 
,tHe honsfMir .of hitsir .companions was' saved. A'lai f 
gi^eat' need of lus generous fxtcnuation. They 
^1^0ir^o^ ,li little tkne afterwards with empty hands. One h^td 
;|6at.ail his money by gaming, another in frivolous expcnsr8« 
;i^ the third had associated with a knavish musician, who 
. h^^bhed him., Ernest wished to conceal their faults ; but 
could not consent, to receive the thanks of the old 
; lyhich they did not deserve, 

have been guilty/' said Chri«ttopher’, <‘of as much* 
iktoUty in the affair as our comrade has shown of prudence 
Snld honour. We have no shoro in this, except that'Heaven 
{Knitted OUT fault to be the means of your discovering your 


godson 

done. For' his iske'ibi^'ire tik, ' 'and 'eT^'"aitdill^ i 

small share of your r^rd.*’ ' ^ 

Poor Peter Schlich prised the hands of' the' 
men: They subsequently visited him bceasionalty, 
the evening in the enjoyment of music, and par faiinj^ 
fruit that the orchard produced, The prince was delig^W mS S 
hear that his young guest hflid found in the* old ^9 

friend of his father, and would not allow them to speak O^V 
repayment. As for Peter Schlich, he would nOt have chan^0 ' 
situations with his highness. After so many reyers^, t]he old' 
artist at length enjoyed repose ; his last days' were his feehj ^ 
days. At his death, Pro Fleuri passed into the possession ' 
Ernest and his mother. / ' \ ’ 


Tin: CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST MASS IN •.AMERICA. 


AtL our readers know that Columbus was a religious man. 
It was a t^eligious age in which he lived, and he drank deeply 
of its spirit When he first visited the court of Spain after 
his first voyage, the anthem Tn Uetm Lmidamua^ chanted by 
the choir of the royal chapel, with the accompaniment of 
ittstrumonts, rose in full body of sacred harmony, bearing up, 
as it were, the feelings and thoughts of the auditors to 
he&ven; “ so that,” says the venerable Las Casas, it seemed 
as if in that hour they communicated with celestial delights.*' 
When Columbus planned his second voyage, hi.s mind was 
teeming with glorious anticipations for the deliverance of the 
holy sepulchre. The sanction of the Pope was sought, and 
when he set forth a second time, the glory of God was as 
much the object of his enterprise as any glory that might 
accrue to himself. If his crew consisted of the liigh-spirited 
cavalier bound on rojnantic enterprise — the hardy navigator, 
umbitious of acquiring laurels in unknown seas — the roving 
adventurer, seeking novelty and excitement -the mere ctilcu* 
lating speculator, eager to profit by the ignorance of savage 
tribes, — it also consisted of the pale missionary from the 
cloister, anxious to extend the dominion of the church, or 
devoutly sealous for the propagation of the faith. The reli- 
gious portion of the crew was composed of Friar Boyle and 
' twelve monks. Friar Boyle was at the head of the religious 
' fraternity, one of the members of tlic council, and apostolical 
vicar of the New World, He certainly, however, seems by 
no means to have been the proper man for his work. He 
never agreed with Columbus, and was a sad thorn iu the side 
of that heroic and pious man. Washington Irving says ; *‘It 
is not easy to ascertain the original cause of this hostility on 
the port of the holy friar to the admiral, who was never want- 
ing in respect to the clergy. Various altercations had, however, 
taken place between them. Some say that the friar interfered 
in respect to the strict measures deemed necessary by the 
admiral for the security of the colony ; others, that he resented 


wrath of Heaven was appeased? At Ilavannah a native 
chapel still exists on the spot where the natives first wit- 
nessed this grand and novel siglit—where for the first time 
that name which is above every name, and to which every 
knee shall .bow, was first heard in America. At Isabella, In. 
Ilayti, the pillars of the first church still remain. At the . 
present day it is quite overgrown with forest, and in the midst* 
of this forest are still to be seen partly standing the pillars of 
the church, some remains of the king's storehouses,' and part 
of the residence of Columbus — all built of stone. It seem#, . 
after all, there are ruins, ahd deserted cities, and traces of 
external civilisation, in the New World as well as iu tbo Old.' 
Columbus was mistaken as to the religion of the native ritod, . 
with whom he came in contact^ He thought their conversion 
would have been an easy matter. It was soon discovered* 
that these idanders had their creed, though of a vague ahd 
simple nature. They believed in one Supreme Being, who ^ 
w'^as immortal, omnipotent, and invisible — to whom they 
ascribed an origin— who had a father, but no mother. They 
never addressed their worship dfirectly to him, but employed 
inferior deities, called Zomes, os messengers and medtatofi^ ' 
Each cacique had his tutelar deity of this order, whaiii fib ■ 
invoked and pretended to consult in all his public under)- ^ 
takings, and who was reverenced by his people, to wh^ 
temples were everywhere built. The Indian butials were 
strange. Chiefs on the bed of death were strangled, that 
they might not die like other men. Poor people were 

left in their hamacs, with a provision of bread and wa^, ' 
to expire at leisure, unless the cacique kindly honoured 
their relatives with permission to use the bowstring., Mystic, 
dances were performed, and numerous rites obsetyed/ 
tending, as they believed, to smooth the road to heaven/; 
Paradise was said to be a lake-bordered region in the WSst/ 
where, in broad green yalleys, abounding in a certain pl#a-;' i 
sant fruit, the souls of the dead, concealed all day in rdiiity ;■ 


tlbO fancied indignity offered to himself and his household, in 
’^.putting them on the same short allowauce with the common 
lie appears, however, to have been generally dis- 
apl^inted and disgusted with the sphere of action afforded by 
^lony, and to have looked back wdth regret to the Old 
Cy'wciMf He had none of that enthiusiastic zeal and per- 
layering, #elf-devotion which indu<-ed so many of the Spanish 
'IhUtonanee to brave all the hardships and privations in the 

■ hope of conyeriing its pagan inhabitants.” 

only stumbling-block. It was too much 
^ of ihq followers of Columbus denied in 
tbs they professed to believe. Men of 
er and licentiousness, would do more harm 
issipnaries of Columbner could counteract 

iyi .weni, QolwbttS had mass performed. 

trembling 


caves or hollow trees, came forth at night to revPl add;? 
regale on the sweet fruits of the valleys. ‘*Indeod/^:SayS 
a popular writer, *Uhe ideas, the . manners, and Ihe Ai^e#. 
of these simple people were pervaded by the xhost unsOpl^- 
ticated spirit of harmony. They almost realised, in t%e 
unclouded sunshine Of their existence, the fable of thh haj^y ^ 
hunting-grounds ; but with the first fiourish of 
.trumpet and the fiash of European steel, the teed iof k^hV;. 
quering civilisation was planted, the spell of their 
enchantment was broken, and a new era, tperked^.^ 
of misery 'add contest, dawned upon 
Enlightenment and Christianity broke , 
darkness of the New World ; the cross 
the cro^ is held sacred there. ■ ^ 

' But'^Hb oatt_ stdy the ever-changing' 
’ixm.y4^iiddi^nginind be sUlU 
'ptt 
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that -rulM bynigit, the pw««ce luift *J>i»,jOW^ ‘ the epb*. itt etUk “* 

#$^l^w£&v!.«r]JdSWltogataj^|tm,-fe^ «m.9. E«rynew»ge,e«nrf««hli|^tth«^,<^ 



UNOLISH BUBAL mmMi 


BtarUngar/' ifty« Washington frying, who would fotm 
'^^ 0me^t>p^uonof English character, must not confine 
]h!$ obaarraS^ to metropolia. He mult go fourth intib 
e^jOiim in villages and hamlets*, he . 
nasties^ villas, tem*houaes, cottages ; he must 
par^s and gardens ; along hedges and green 
he o^USt loiter about country churches ; attend wakes 
other rural festivals ; and cope with the people 
t^T conditions and all their habits and humours/' 
we, without doubt, strongly gifted with the 
' rd^id l^eUng, and possess a keen relish for the pleasures and 
of the country. This is not mere romance or 
i pbeilib illusion, but as true as facts and figures. Has not the 
til#rehBnta pretty- bit of garden- ground a little way out of. 
town } and has not the man who is doomed to pass his life in 


ftotci rural elects j while Thomson in the Saasdni^'f ^ 
Bloomfield in the Famieie’s Boy," present us withJoioi^^ 
pictures of rural labour! and delightsi. White and .Beu^fah^ 
Evelyn and Ilowitt, have wfitt^ books illustrative, espeoWJjr# ^ 
of nature in her simple country attire, Through them we kAr 
the thatched farm, and the tall trees spreading their gwled; ; 
arms over the rich greensward ; notice the climbing, plant* ' 
that mantle and festoon every hedge-^the wild ^p, the 
clematis, and the large white convolvulus ; the hm<*bell 
the poets, and the blue-bell of the botanists, arrest the ottenr 
tion; the landscape presents an aspect of warmth,, mpaesOj, 
and maturity; brown pastures and corn-fields white toliho , 
harvest, dark lines of intersecting hedge-rows, with here illdt , 
there the glimpse of *a noble river, or a little mill-atream, 0# ‘ 
fragrant ricks rising in the farm-yard, while the smoptl!**^ 



• x ENGi^isB iarcnscaps* 


riiaveu field* aw 1«R to »bUtary beauty j—*I^ 


bwflto df tibe cHy> *omethtog to remtol him of the 
■' iwe,:t it b« but a poor d«»ty «i«ui> potri”® 
i.tnifc4^«ke tbkt described by Hood— and located 
l%,a urlr^wuse ? l-^fiad bo?, not a rural feeUng~i 
su’eet -"ftune;. to E»gU*b ViWri 

^e “ Floater ati4 toe Leaf ” e? Chauo 
" ' "" ililton to tbotougbly EoigUBh t '- 

.•,^^v../,^''..«>d„fuiT<rttod laind/'tod .ru: ^ 

i, elme'i 'and ,Wto«d baml^te* ei^ *»**' 

‘i i&dSIbalw'pieitoei ‘<’''i«M»eUing-i«^' pftid'fipti^^y' ■t'-. r-'-T* ■ . 

2±t?s.;iSS» 

■ ' L*aa'.i»P<»f'lCebtot ull 

^ •‘I'llir'l: ^iS 




detdribdd hf T^ennjrioti $ and another podt 
with; ^ ^reetinit foe old wlntet ^ « 

^ ‘ iVTith hift iee and mo^ aad rime, . 

. I*ot hieak wintf r sternly come ^ 

/There id nnt a sunuior clime, 

Than the lovc-lit winter home.*' 

^graving which >ve present is thoroughly characteristic 
liah raral scenery. 


imER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 

, 185S. 

At laat I am within the walls of. Stamboul. My first view of 
the place was not promising, because 1 came up in a fog ; but 
this soon clearing away, I saw a truly mjigniHcent siglit from 
the deck of the steamer — btamboul on one side, Galata, 
Tophana, and Pera on the other. The view here is truly 
Striking. The palaces, the mosques, the minarets, the copper- 
^OOloured cupolas, ti e Frank quarter, the splendid mansions of 
the foreign ministers, the public buildings v hich stand up in 
bold relief on the hills in Europe; and in .Asia, also at Scutari 
— form a great panorama of unrivalled beauty. 

, It is a pity thatja bad system of police, a total disregard to all 
. fgnitary laws, and much of that old Turkish feeling of hesita- 
r. Iloii 4nd procrastination which has been universally ascribed 
, ^ the Turks, should leave Constantinople very much what it 
was many years ago. The events w’hich are now taking place, 

' and which, will end, most likely, in involving the whole 
civUised world in a war, have certainly roused the Turks in a 
way whieb really was not expected They are shaking off 
the dust of the last half century, and showing that they are 
not so incapable in military matters as some have fancied. 
The new-fangled show-troops of European Turkey are, how- 
arer, less prorhincntly effective than the bold and warlike 
hordes which have been pouring for some time out of Asia, 

, But if they are showing activity and progress in arms.'^they 
/hftve yet to satisfy us with regard to civil reforms. In the 
, place, what strikes the traveller forcibly is, the dirty and 
disagreeable state of the street*, winch are ill-paved, un- 
Watmd, and without scavengers, save the hungry dogs that 
' prowl about the streets by day and howl in the cemeteries by 
night, ihese dogs were a much greater nuisance than they 
are now. It is not long since the true Mussulman thought it 
,his:da^ to insult a Christian, and to set the flogs upon him as 
But policy is doing what gratitude will ultimately 
permanent. A Frank walking tlirough the streets is 
only not molested, but treated with respect and 
;• and English ladies go ns freely into the Turkish 
quartar now, unveiled, as they would in London or Paris. 

a concession to the power and influenre of Western 
l^qpe which it is important to observe, as the whole future 
deati^ of Turkey depends on her becoming friendly and 
^ tolerant to its own Christian population. 

motives of a Turk arej^iHcult to understand f'^but itap- 
pbnri to be the general impression, that all tliinking Qsmanlia 
^ clearly that the anomalous position of the rat/ahs, or Chris- 
r European Turkey, is the real cause of most of her 

snd.a disposition is really shown to put an end to 
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rights of Ifeenies/ ^ All. tH&, ''jm''’ 

changed, and the formatioiiof Christian 
promising and 'good sign. 'Complete equality "Ik 
believers in any religion must bo allowed. This 
the speedy preponderance of the Christian popuik\ion ■ ‘ii;/ 

European Turkey ; but that is not a thinjg to be dtpreda^Al;:' ^ 
The Turks are a little over thre^'; the ChristianB a Bttld oVal 
eleven millions, in Europe, The Turks are about 'sixte^ V 
millions in Asia- -as fresh, vigorous, and untamed, as thef were 
tw^o couturies ago ; firm believers in the prophet, Utterly witlt!* 
out that leaven of infidelity and gross materialism Which pdfl ' 
vades the young men of this city. } \ ; ' 

It v^as in Turkish courts of law that the position of the \ 
Christian was peculiarly painful. Until within a few Sv^ksJ 
there was a law prohibiting the reception of Christiah evii 
* deuce. Under the influence of our excellent ambassador this. . 
law' has been repealed. This is a very great step in advafibe'^ 
it will do much good, especially if measures be takeii to 
remedy the extreme venality of most of the judges, kadis, and 
others : they are nearly all to be bought, as are the inferior 
officials, and generally from the same caus^ low salaries — 
salaries barely sufficient for their existence. 

A few anecdotes in connexion with Turkish courts of law 
will be worth prescrviiig, even as a contrast to the new system 
w'liich we are assured is now about to be efficiently carried 
out. They are well authenticated. Indeed, I sholl tell you 
nothing in these my jottings down but what 1 have on good 
authority. 

Not very long ago a rayah^ a Christian subject of the Forte, 
saved by dint of great industry and perseverance the moderate 
sum of 1(1,0()0 piastres, or about £90, which, however, to a. 
small shopkeeper in Stamboul was a fortune. ' It is a melauv 
choly fact, that under the old system, the rayaha were never 
safe from being plundered when they were known to havp 
money. For this reason, merchants, dealers, and those who 
had by any means saved a little money, always contrived to 
take a short journey in search of a foreign passport, and came 
back, after three, six, or nine months, with an English, French, 
Greek, Swiss, or Russian passport; whick^ade them in- 
violable, because it entitled them to Ihe^otcction of the 
embassy of the country whose passport they carried. TMi 
th^nigh’'. occurred to the rayah, Gregorio, who had saved . 
10,000 piastres. His next-door neighbour was a Turk of 
notoriously dissolute life and manners. By some means or 
other he learnt that Gregorio had the 8um*alhided to, and , 
meant to go away, and return a Russian, probably— for tho 
Greek-s, to their eternal disgrace, lean far too much to this 
power — w'hcn he would be out of the power of imy one to 
oppress him. 

So Abdallah Mustafa went with a friend of his own kind, a 
worthless profligate, before a judge, who was notoriontly an 
honest, upright, and honourable Turk— a Turkish gentleinkil» 
in fact, of the old school before 1821, Before this bearded 
judge, the two friends swore a falsehood. The friend sald f ^'^N 
“ On the second hour of the third day before the Ramadan^ I < 
saw this Turk, Abdallah Musiafa, lend to Gregorio, ay4^«^ 
(infidel), the sum of ten thousand piastres, end I am ; 

certain that the money has never been, repaid. More than' , 
<that, this this dog, this pork- eating infidel, is about td ^ 
uuaway." ■ ! 

And the judge replied : Be it so. Let the Christli^ ' 
•v/vTurksLavc sr-e: *. Koran that it is — an^ it , ^ 

And the two friends w^t away a.nd Unblushinij^fy 
.^mgorio of the decision of the mag^tinte; 'O^Orlb ^ 
-eU-nigH'driven ma<L-he wept tears of rage and despdiiv i^^ 
an told his story to a wealthy Greek 

It ia ve^^irange,** said the m^ohant. 

Kuaii. perhaps he has been. Imposed 

„.,,4JinercBimt want afad Skw^tl^it 
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4iH, tbejur liiifW liud ; bui tHb 
AJ^idge (nm cstkif 
MaBhallah I X am tei^ feony^ 

Qre«]^ merchant >vas very sad, and almost feared he 
raise a subscription for Gregorio, which he thought 
seeing the poor matt was really the owner of the 
piastres, 

; Wallah I ” said the judge; “I 8607011 are hurt at the 
i' misfortune. Bismillah ! what 1 suy 1 oUght not to 

,|ay'-^hut Ood's will be done— 'these tivo men are the fathers 
of lies. Go down to Gakta, enter a large coffee- house, and 
you will see an old map, wko —Inshalkh !-- please 
^41 — will gel you over your difficulty. Allah Kerim! •• 
Qpd is great and merciful. Go. 

Tlie merchant and Gregorio wentalown as told to the coffie- 
shop, 9n entering which they saw an old man taking his 
i6Se$ and solemnly smoking his pipe. Though an old scoun- 
*drel, and driving an infamous trade, <he was a grave and 
venerable personage, and the, Greeks bowed to him politely. 

“ La Allah Wah Allah Mohammed resoul Allah,” * said he, 
“ what wants m^ tord with his servant r ” 

He could be polite to a tjhiaour on occasion. 'Phey told their 
story without hesitation. 

. “ What backsheefih will ray lord give his servant r 

The Greck‘ merchant gave a piece of gold. 

“ Allah Kerim ! go. Inshallah ! your affair is settled.” 

“But ” began Gregorio, 

“ You would see how it is to be dofic. Go, call me two 
Turkish boatmen.'' 

Gregorio did as he was told ; the Greek merchant smiled, 
and none the less when two boatmen of the Bosphorus 
entered. 

“You see that ghiamtry* said the old man, pointing ti the 
ray ah* 

Tim boatmen nodded their lieiwk, 

“And you see these piastres,” showdng them twelve piastres. 

'The boatmen looked quite lirtly. 

“ Well, to-morrow go before the kadi ; and recollect, or 
. may you die Tedi Kliouli, on the second hour of the 

thitd day before the Ramadan, this Christian w^as in a boat 
with you, out at sea, looking out for a johip.” 

The boatmen intimated that they perfectly recollected the 
fact, and went away. 

. Next day all parties appeared in court. The two Turks on 
one side swore one thing, the twm Turks on the other swore 
tbo'dlroct contrary, proving an alibi most distinctly. 

, Then \ip spoke the judge and said : As tw’o Turks say 
one thing* and two Turks say another, wu must leave all 
tlrings .to the judgment of God. Allah Korim ! I dismiss 
the 0asa. As it is, let it remain.” ' 

’With many such unbiassed judges as these, and a now' 
i^stcm, csoupled with the destruction of the bastinado, Turkish 
\ed<aHA of law would soon improve. But the judges must be 
ik “ I'hcre is but one God, and Mohammed iu his prophet.^ 


40;#, 

better paid, and a of . Not 

long since a man tri# for the mWdii^ of Ws vfifevr It ! 
was a brutal case, and had not occurred; within xh$ 
precincts of the harem* The; case was clear, pubUc 
lion was at a groat height, the relations of the wif^ . , 

the application of the /cjt though capital ptmishm^ilt^ 

are all but abolished, of which my space will not allow me. to 
say more—and the judge was about to decide against the ,; 
assassin. Suddenly a letter and a bag were passed up by ,i \; 
kapoutlgr^hasH to the bench. The letter was from a friend, (w 
the murderer, and the bag contained five hundred dollarsi 

The judge gave judgment after consulting the Koran, ai^. 
said that the law and the prophet declared, that nonecott£l 
ask blood for blood but the nearest relative of the deCeas^^^ 
Nowr the nearest relative of tlie deceased was her own ehilA^ ’ 
an infant of seven months, and ho therefore adfom ned the ease 
until the son's wishes could be known. 

The g?,fluence of western civilisation has already, however 
been felt ; and I do really believe, when the W'orid is rid of tlfe . 
present quarrel, a new impetus may be given to Turkey, by ^ 
reconciliation, and perhaps In the end an amalgamation, of th^ 
two races. 

Fires arc not quite so common as they used to be. 
hamulfi and mhiers^ porters and water-carriers, have been long 
suspected of being at the bottom of these frightful scenes of 
des! ruction to life and property, which have been of daily 
occurrence in Constantinople. They made immense sums it 
money by aiding in saving goods and lives at night. The 
houses being of wood, whole quarters are burnt down in a feW 
hours. But since a threat of a very severe kind has been 
directed against the hamals and sahiera^ the conffagratiohs are 
slightly less in number. w 

1 have made one or tw'o excursions round Constantlnopli^ 
and visited some spots of extreme beauty. I shall give ymi 
some account of my peregrinations in another letter, Seeking;; 
however, rather to tell you of manners and customs thim of 
things which, to a great extent, have been described until 
some of them liave become as familiar as household words* 

A friend of mine recently visited the Sultan's palace, ahd, 
even <>ntered the liarem. It is a meanly furnished place, 
chintz curtains and ancient coverlets on divans, a few prihlia/ 
of Knglish and French battle scenes, and nothing of any kind; 
to please the rye or taste but some cool and rejUrtth^d' 
fountains. The library of Korans is curious, wb^'^ 
armoury is full of Eastern arms— some very antique^ 
mo.squcB look bettor outside than in. The strange building ih 
jAUccstcr- square, so oddly placed amid our houses tmd bricks* 
gives a very effective idea of one of these buildings. The 
principal is St. Sophia, once a Christian church. It in « 
striking building outside, but I have not yet seen the hiside* - 
The most striking building, however, in OoastaniinCple is 
the Sulemanayn. which can bo scon from a great di^tanne^' 
It is a perfect tier of cupolas, rising one above 
and crowned by a s|ngk dome of enormous span 
proportions. ^ 
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TUBKIS 

it due of the greatest delights of a Mussulman. It 
lyith ® second nature, and that it would be as easy 
e^t without food as without tobacco. It has been 
" tho ipftom of smoking in Turkey and Persia dates 

period at which tobacco was discovered 
"‘I ^nce 'the ,preidpus existence of)*|imo, pUnt i 
^.\itias ,been iuter^*. Put* dlthpugh the habit 
d^aally.in.iho Bast, the tobaee<^pl|^lt 4a 
fn 'ahy'of tho.'kttthoriUeswhliA£>jt*!eM . 
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In Hxe Kew World, thojr found tl%peopl^ of Ynoatan, 
Gulf of Mexico, holding the tohacoo-plant In high 
jNiteiGni* The Ihdiluu regarded it not only m a Itueury, but 
ne a tmiveraal remedy for dlseaBe; they carried it trith l^em 
on hunting excursiona, and used it as food if their provisions 
ihiled, and venerated it so highly that they presented it in 
their religious services as the most acceptable offering to the 
gods. Cortez carefully incxuired into all the uses of the newly- 
tUsoovered plant, and tobacco was transmitted to Spain, with 
an accurate account of the virtues, real and imaginary, which 
it was said to possess ; and soon after this it began to make its 
way throughout the li^ast, a ready market being found in 
Arabia, Hindoston, and China. 

The Persian or Turkish pipe is generally composed of a box 
or vase, about half-filled with water ; a perpendicular tube, or 
pipe, which is introduced into the vase and immersed in the 


silvery iheffexible^tdbe^aUed fMtrpfid, 
is of cherry-ooloured ^ilkvand gold^ aa^d 
amber mouthpiece. The costly and ora^^^- 
and the exquisite execution of this IIn 

peculiarly interesting even as a specimen of 
work, so light and elegant, is evidently Indian^ V j- 
When the vase which receives the.wMer is of im oval py 
egg-form, and terminates in a point,' and the Inies 
differently arranged as to their position from those wMcli' 
form the Houkka, the pipe is called Narguileh, fimm the word 
nar/ 7 uii or itarc/Jilif which signifies cocoa-nut At Constsittl*’ 
nople the vase is a glass, bottle ; at Bagdad the coooa*nut U 
in general use. In the Nai;guileh8 of the opulent, the cocoa* 
nut or the bottle is replaced by an oval Vase of silver ; and as 
the pointed shape of the vase will not allow pf,itli standing on 
a plane surface, it rests fin an artistically-decorated tripod, 



prater r fi furnace, generally of metal, which surmounts 
» co:ip:i,.whi^ serves as aspeqloapf 
lastlfj' e perpendicular piph'/'j^d^ 

Which cotnihttnicktM Vl^ .the solmood. and 
ofim prdfe^ - " 

wa^ris in ^ lbrhi'«^;.e, 
^ mpnged 




fapt^ chaia isrg 

.of, 


elegantly chased in silver, and which fbrms a 
adjunct to the pipe, A simple stool, with a hole^bor^ 
seat, answers the same purpose in Bagdad. ! ; . 

The Narguileh, of which we preset an engraving 
* is of chased silver, richly and tastefully onudnehtf^j thAh^, 
dallions in enamel represent the busts bf men and ybmen,'"^^. 
surround the furnace and the water vase > tWb^er 
Covered with Persian ornaments and gilt 
nf a beautiful blue and red enamel, upon wk^ 

bouquets of flowers in bi^hi dotoumAhi 

!f*n**T 9 " 

.{i i« 
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. 1%« tobai^oo wi}oli Ui jut^ in tlie Ba«k i» 

*rtd deU^^ncy of its perfume^ nnd the ic^ted 
..niJ^Wj* !n til A VAAfi &AAn i>onsifi 0 rablv to tho Soothiiur induen^e 


ttr in the vetse adds considerably to the soothing induence 
, tie. tolaoco itself* The women are accustomed to the 
' fiovkia*^ Narguileh, and the Kalioun^ as well as their 
the ap?xtments of the harems are -fitted up with 
|t)^i)nagni,fi.cent and costly pipes. « 


MORAL ASPECT OF CHINA. 

BY WILLIAM KNIQHTON, 11. A , 

Antler of^'TvreHt Life in Ceylon, '' 

Of all the systems of religion professed in the world, there 
is none which numbers so grep t a proportion of mankind in 
its . folds, and there is none so liiUo understood in Europe, 
ag. Budhisin. This extraordinary faith, which is prdfessed 
by the majority of the inhabitants of China, indeed by the 
^eat masses of the people in that country, is also the ruling 
r^lgion in the Eastern Pcnimula, comprising Burmah, Siam, 
Lao, and Cochin China. It is held by the vast hmdes of 
Tartars that wander through the plains and valleys of central 
iJ^siia from the Caspian Sea to the frontiers of China. Thibet 
le^ay be regarded as ita northern head>q\iarters, for in Lassa, 
Jts. Ci^Spital, resides the Grand Lama, who professes to be an 
bteamation of the great saint and founder, the prophet and 
1^im'*fiod of liudhism. In Ceylon, too, in the south of India, 
Biidhism counts its adherents by the million ; so that all the 
south-east of Asia, the most thickly-peopled portion of the 
oarth'S surface, is Budhlstic. So little is known, however, of 
tbe statistics of these coW.itrie^, tliat the followers of Budha 
have been yari usly estimated at from one hundred and 
eighty to three hundred millions of mankind. 

The philosophical faith inculcated by Confucius, pre- 
4j^iU.enjiy the Chinese prophet, is at the present day main- 
tajplfi, find that only nominally, by the court and higher classes 
of Chinese society alone. Confucius lived in the latter end 
of thejsixth century before Christ, and although he passed his 
l|fe;hi struggle and obloquy, and ended it in obscurity, hisde- 
lie^dants have ever since enjoyed the highest honours and 
pli^leges for nearly seventy generations. They arc indeed 
the only hereditary nobility of China. They arc found prin- 
cipally in the neighbourhood of the district where the sage 
lived; and it was computed, a century and a half ^ ago, that 
tbby numbered no less than 11,000 males. Through every 
revolution in Chinese history, their honours and privileges 
hay^ remained intact. Thrones have been upset, royal 
destroyed, and new ones elevated in their place ; but 
tby descendants of the great teacher remained us before, their 
ll^purs secure, their dignity iminvaded. In every city of 
t|ie>mpire of the first, second, and third ranks, there is a 
dedicated to Confucius. The civil and political rulers, 
the emperor himself, are all equally bound to do him revor- 
enc«« It is mere ceremony, however ; lhe*€ is no heart whatever 
in ^ther the admiration professed for the obedience 

, pretended to be given to his precepts, for his morality was far 
, tod pure to suit the degenerate taste of medium China. Altars, 
i^is ^ue, are erected in high families to Cimfucius, in the 
‘ sweet-smelling gums are burnt in the 

with frankincense and tapers of ssndal-wood ; fruit, 
floors, pe placed upon the altars, and, appropriate 
' Silt the whole advice is merely one of 
ad'heren^«.thn* fivea to 'the 
, t>r QroitoiJai, BwwUm hloae tnaintaiae 
^ Bt" p^le, »iid;tKe)ioldi^Wch 

, };fe^ tik * betu^ciftl one. lauodueed’ 

M^t^,Ung.uage. the Pali, ia 

to cxpitftia iti aouade; 
iWyMjW ; so (hat ' 
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prieot* TtcHV dre«e4» ‘<w4 iti woaijrteiW'JwSt’' 
foil.-, . . : .■ 

Qotama Budha, also called Sakya Hounyi \ 
oT the faith. . He lived eitlmr Ithouimnd o*f si^c hliioidU^d;, J 
before our eroi and ^ first preached his doettihes in : 

India. Beipg the son of a king, he easily obta^ed pralecti 
and converts in the first instance, sotting 
much. as the preacher of anew faith, as the reformer'.^f 
old and almost worn-out Brahmanism which'ktiB .lingm 
India. That such a man as Gotama actually did live, no 
who has examined the faith has for a moment doubted; andV 
as the history of his life was not written till centuries after hi* 
death, we need not wonder 'at the marvels related of 'hinir^;, 
the extraordinary miracles which he is said to have Wrought '' 
He left behind him both priests and priestesseSt whose office, 
it was to preach his doctrines and to attend to the images and 
ofi'eriiigs in the temple. In most Budhistic couhtries,^^ thU 
order of priestesses has long been extinct but it still lingerU. 
in Burmah and China, the nuns, if such they can be calledK, 
being, however, esteemed as little better than beggars. Nothing 
can exceed, the ignorance of these Chimsa pretenders to- 
sanctity. Tue abstraction of the mind from earthly things,^ 
and the ti.ving of it on spiritual things, is regarded by Bud- 
hism as one of the mrist beneficial mental exercises ; and soin9 
of their priests seem to have, so far 8Ucc(>C(led in this matter, 
that it in impossible to tell if they have any mind at alU 
Their look savours of vacancy and want of thought; they 
stare wildly at all around them; earthly things have indeed 
ceased to interest them immany cases ; but too often, it is to. 
be fcired, it is the look of idiotcy that thus roams unmean- 
ingly from place to place, from countenance to. countenance, 
from object to objt*/jt. The mind, thoroughly unhinged, but 
too often detaches itself from earthly things altogether^ and Is 
no more to be lured back to its old haunts. 

With such religious teachers, with a s^ystem prevalent of 
which they understand nothing but its ^jorruptions, and love 
nothing but Its absurdities, we cannot wonder that the moral 
condition of the Chinese, notw-ithstanding their advance ia 
civilisation, notwithstanding their quick-witted skill and pro? 
gress in many arts, is most deplorable. ^^Muoh reliauee," 
says Dr. Gutzlafi', the eminent Chinese missionary, *Vwaa 
platted at the commencement of the war upon the, idoli^, 
None, however, appearing to assist the Chinese amy, and 
their shrines having been desecrated without the gods takutg 
vengeance for their wounded dignity, the popular belief ik< 
Budhism is fast giving way to scepticism.’* Indeed, H il, 
notorious that in many households the images were thr^rwH 
down and discarded ; and even in Ningpo,. the head-qua^ri 
qf Chinese Budhism, superstition is on the wane — ^has beafl 
long on the wane. Everywhere throughout the vast empira.. 
the people seem waiting for something better ; they hav^ 
almost entirely shaken off the trammels of their o)d faiths ai|i4 
as yet see no l^ht in the mists a- head, or rather onljfr 
faintest dawn of light, still very fax from their own abodeitt^^ 
from their distinct comprehension." a v,* 

The pernicious habit of opium* smoking, . so previjt^ 
amongst the Chinese, tends to destroy what little 
feeling is left amongst them. In I^ong-Knng, for installed, 
insignificant island, with a population ^hardly 
20,000 in all, a man pays the British government 1,000 
a month for farming the duties op ojdum alone ;; 
these 20,000 inhabiting the island, a oonsider&bln* 
probably one-siafeth, is Eurppoap, and the En^pa^nafl^ 
bejginning to adopt the odious practice 
yet attained the prfectitm, in;s^f«ru;n<to^w^ : 

tunata Chinese have Advanced. 
praetiee has. been largely jbmiMWted by 
from tike Bast, 'and iao)nBe^lbhia% ^nmU b# 





i irf iftoilt 4Si»tdt;1» :ojf' Chin^^, ’ 
mi ftol^iers are th^ greatest oon«\imem of 
b«eAuseit'is[ an expeitsive amu8ei£[ent» kid 
w 'oourafe md wealth to indulge in it— the aoldiers, 


||:;IW^ye‘ it i« peculiarly as a militaVy and chiy^ric 

'V too; inhale ita fumes largely ; with them it 

?: ^^j6lte of the moat pi(}uant of their pleasures ; their perilous > 
thW' to peculiar and eclllsh indulgences, and the 
With wh^h they enter upon their career soon gives 
the baneful influence of opium, to languor, senility, 
ahd exhauBlidn* > The agricultural labourers are by far the 
' |UOat numerous classes in. China, and amongst them there is 
' ; tittle Old ttmA«moking, if any. It is, fortunately, too expensive 
i '\h IflUtiry for ih^im to indulge in. 

' With respect to the use of opium generally, a recent writer 
■ " iln China assertH^ that the larger the consumption of the drug, 
tbb more iVequent is crime of every description— the more ox- 
' tensive the trade in it, the greater the moral lulstriy which 
spreads over the country. As a general rule, those that give 
themselves over without restraint to this moral mania, become 
WSsted and attenuated in person -they Avalk about, looking 
, , like gaunt skeletons — are often covered with running sores, 
and disfigured by all kinds of cutaneous eruptions. Not that 
all these result from the opium alone, but its excessive use is 
invariably accompanied by excessive gambling, intermingling 
with the worst people in tlic worst places, and hence the evils 
^ hinted at. 

The difference between the coast atid agricultural popula* 
tion of China is strikingly exemplified by the contrast between 
the inhabitants of IIong-Kong and those of Chusan. llong- 
Kong was originally a very poor place, occupied by a small 
and depraved native community, engaged principally in 
quartying, fishing, piracy, and bartering The arrival of the 
EugUsh on the island, and their permanent settlement :hcre, 
naturally attracted together crowds of adveiitiuers, of gamblers, 
and of the bad of both sexes. Thtrc is, jKU'haps, no place in 
the world/’ said a Hong* Kong magistrate, “that i>rcsuitB 
a more fearful criminal calendar.” Nor would it be easy to 
name a vice which does not degrade seme portion or other of 
the population of tlic island. Cliusan, on the other hand, has 
, entirely an agricultural population all attached to the soil. The 
^^/amilies possess a sufliciency, and, having so much to do, arc 
alt peaceably disposed, quiet, and nguhu-. Tlic entire popu- 
lation, in fact, consists of quiet and orderly people, insomuch, 
4hat adventurers of doubtful character, and vagabunds, have 
little chance of success in their schemes, because they are 
€fV«jry where shunned and watched. An instance of this fact 
occurred during the British oceupaiion of the island. Some 
pirates and desperadoes were hired by the Chinese govern- 
to kidnap a few natives who had been unremitiing in 
theii^ s^vices to the. British. This band of ruffians crossed 
bv^ to Chusan, settled on the coasts, and pretended to be 
mi|(aged in commerce. The population looked upon them 
Bttspicion,' and a popular meeting called upon the autho- 
rities to get rid of them. The authorities would have nothing 
to ^ with the matter. ^ The populace stormed and threatened 
the and they, although 4hey affected to laugh at 

the threads; at length decamped. A few months afterwards, 
tbAy re-apii^ared, and seiased one of their victims 
«td secretly., The whisper was spread abroad thaO 
were again V work. On a sudden the populace 
the ruffians were aii seized and thrust into 
a or twenty of them —with stones round their 

!&4 'When they had pushed out into the sea, were all 
Not one of them, it is believed, escaped j, 
hiagistrfitt^, who ri^iatos the ocCurrence, de- 
kbc^tl^ Were the measure^ of the populace taken, 

' until it Whs all over, not could' he 




’ Ke wws, fully aware, 




vthe ' caplmWarb''fetleb‘':bd^i:W^^ i Ond ' 

those residi&g further io the south. , 

rebellion which still threatens tq overthrow ^ 
monarchy, and to found a flew^ li^aJ, and 
dom in the place of the old, illiberal, and {prejudiced niont 
this fact has been strangely exempfifted. In the sbt 
provinces, the progress of the rebels or of the patriots— wld^ 
ever we may choose to call them— has been extremely rapid* '?i 
They overran province after province, eabh province oriKh, ;" 
size of a moderate European kingdom, with Hltle diffidujty 
and with great ■ rapidity. In the n jrth, however, their pro* ,;: 
gross has been much slower. They have advanced painfull jfV! 
ami laboriously, step by step, town after town causing ‘S/v 
Stoppage fpr a week or a month, as the case might bh; uhW '■ 
now that they have got within two hundred hiilca of Ihu „ 
capital, we htar of few new successes, of no rapid conqu^fltii; ' 
The Mantchoo dynasty, w'hiph still nominally rules the del* , 
tinics of China, relies most upon the troops of the notthf Shd . 
upon its Tartar auxiliaries, who have been pouring into Cftidilt ^ 
Proper for months, but still without producing any niarksd' 
result upon the contest. 

For the present, liowevor, we shall confine ourselves tO 
the moral aspect of the country ; and truly this moral 
aspect is as strange a spectacle as the eastern of thl. 
western world can afford. We have here two or three, 
hundred iniHions of mankind shaking off old faiths that, 
they have held for centuries, as one w’ould put off the thlii 
garments of summer on the approach of winter^ BudluSiSi; 
is a mass of unmeaning mummery to them, its scn'pturcl 
unintelligible, its moral dogmas not understood, and, if undcff 
stood, little regarded. Their forefathers have believed /m," 
Budhisrn ; but to them it is an unmeaning faith, a sonM ^ 
without an idea, a symbol without a name. It has already, 
lost its hold upon their hearts, and they arc but waiti|(igy ' 
doubtless, to cast aside its nominal, as they have already 
its real, inftuence. The philosophy of Confucius has for 
turies bee:, a sound signifying npthing to the masses of 
people; so that they may literally be said to be a pi 
M'aiting for a religion. Confucianism and Budhism havo 
tried, and have been found wanting. They have been proVb 
to be quite inadequate to keep a living faith alive in 
heaits of millions thirsting for some kind of intolleotuai ajiu 
spiritual food. They have had their day, and that day hsa 
gone. It remains to be seen, w’hcthcr Christianity will not , 
•take their place, and extend its humaniKing influences dvlV; 
the most thickly populated region of the earth. 

Nor is it in the matter of religion alone that the social 
ot the (Chinese portends speedy disruption. Justice oxhis. 
theoreucally in China as els^e where. The noblest of mo^ral. 
maxims aK* common to the jurisprudence of Confucius and 
Gotama, but the practice unci exoiiiition of Justice is gUld^A 
solely by self-interest, and corruption is so general 
scarcely excites an exclomaiion when brought to the 
day. The highest <Xe^ee of skill in the magistrate 
judge is, how' to circumvent — the sole object of, .the It 
officer, how to realise the most money. The pj^onef jS . 
arrested is at the sole mercy, of the mandarin, 
indeed to whatever may be brought forward hi fa\ou?f3^i)|i^r 
accused, but whose sentence U unshackled any ^ 
his owm wi% and who clothes that ds^ision in 
as it may suit his purpdle ; nor is it difficult to ^1^ i 
chapter and verse of the code ^s may appear, to. so 
decision, howevey much at variance its spirit 
Appeals to a ^^igheV court are perfeetty l^gal; ai 
meanest individual may carry his case.^h^fdri 
€Wt of Sic^uests at Pekin j bht every: 
involve! enormous outlBy--an. outlay 
rnsourSl! ' .pC 

iltm '' 






th6 magistrate rW many thus 
'yrtitee ten6cen«® is a matter 6f public notoriety^ tot whose 
Wrenration is an object of desire to some rich opponent. 

‘ i; On the whole it may be safely predicted that the moral and 
L tocial itate of Ohlna is such at present that it must sooner or 
later be upset Bevolution' impends from moral as well as 


from physiol Slid .‘W 

dude that a people without taot^i 

great imd p comparatiyely refined people 
off the Shackles of antiquity and etttelr upen 
leading whither, who can tell } leading ^ good; 
hope* 



LApIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE TULir WREATH 

MATBiitALB.--12 shades of amber, 7 8hadt?8 of lilac, 4 sliades 
of green. 4 Skeins of each colour, ft Steel Needles, No. 14. 
Cardboard foundation, covered with white or amber cambric, 
g inches in diameter. 


FLOWER- VASE MAT. ^ "''J[ 

k. 1, k. 2 +, k. 3 ; turn the Woth Wk, and peatl the 
stitches. 

3rd. K. 2, k. 2 +, k. 1, k, 2 +, k. 2. 

4th. Turn back and pearl. 



For thk Mat.— Knit 4 round* of each shade of amter, 
bell^g with the lightest. Cast on 2 stitches on each of 4 
needles ; bring the wool forward, knit half the stitches on the 
first needle ; t. f. and k.* the other half ; repeat the same on 
each of the other 3 needle* ; k. the next round flain : ro^ 
these two round* until there are 48 stitches on each needle; 
.1^ oaet oft end sew this omthe coveted cardboard founda- 

f' For mb Tctaw.— 6 tulip* to bo knitted- in 7 shade* ^ 
■amber, and d in 7 ahadeaV lilac; 4, *«««»» «> " 

•Iwdes 4 needle*. C^Mit or 2 •titchw-on each of 8. 
s^taedle* (. t. f, at the oonunwcoBient of each need)® } k.' l pl<d® 

in***aiing>t.botnjn*u<*^«R,of ^ 

Bcjteat theae twb,'wwad4,ti0,.,4j^ 
of wiikk t] 


napmi katt t .k. a 


5th. K.2,k.2+,k. l,k.2+,k. 2. . : 

0th. Turn back and ptarl. . 

7 tb. K. ), k. 3 -f, k. 1. 8th. Pearl. 

9th. K. 3 +. 20 tuUp* wUl be wqutfed. . . . 

Thp Lsavb* (10 of which will be nOceaeary).— 4 »hwa» 
Jern" w. of each i 2 needle*. ^ bn 
5laln, tai before the centre »titchi t. f. end 
ititoh; t f.k. the remainder plainj p. «he:i><actJ^^y4 
the*e 2 row*, till there are 12 op«n 
Teat- thfee k. 1, k. 2 +, k. pl**®. till 2'ftwai tlttc«^|*i 
ihen k.> 1. 1 k. 1, t. f. 1. 2 +* k. plkb, 

Z 2 +. k. 1 i p. tho»«t »wt 
i etltche*. tluti to, 20 from 0» 

* V'Sifis' ill' * 






Wolsey;' Wli;Q.^,Wfli 

.montii of Mi^ch, U71, ' Commdu' te^oSfi-' 
hk a butcher i of tliis ve have no certain proof. 
^ 0^7 iiid painful Hr. Groves took three journeys to 
lor the purpose of acquiring information relative to 
' ^bisey ftmUy» but with little success. All he could 
l^kWolsey's father's name was Eobert— no very 
|!p^able addition to historical lore. Cavendish says Wolsey 
m honest poor inank son.*’ We are inclined, however, 


which the student of;')^|Bfb^:'ii-'^'aequ#^^ 
done by tbe father vtai lit^lbttted to hk moire 
ie highly improbable that Woji^y spent any of his 
father’s trade. At the age of fifteen we find hM a'Studini^P 
Oxford, and already in possession of his Bachelor ' of 
degree ; and before that time he certainly would not havtbwl^' j 
selected to drive cattle a distance of thirty or fcflpty; 

A little while after, the ** boy bachelor,” as he was tstt4i||i| 
became Fellow of Magdalen College, (the fundi itf/ wWA 
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I ^ w^nt where Sir Bicher4 N»nfeii, th$ 

was , 80 , Wuefc with bis talents for business) as to 
|(omtifti^d iiim to iW patronage of the hing» The roeom- 
^ was not jfiren in vain. Wolsey became one of the 

" f^^ldsihs Of :&e court. Soon after, the living of Eedgrave, in 
Norwich, was given him, and he obtained the 
' J, fl^^tfship’of Fox, Bishop of Winchester, at that time Privy 
' ^ of Sir Thomas Lovell, thei^ Cbancellor of the Exche- 

I'he career of our hero seems to have been prosperous 
thei very commencement. Before some men rise the}vare 
'brought down aMost to the depths of dcppair. They ha^ to 
slfttggle with ever) thing that can breah the heart. The great 
Sam Johnson walked the streets of liondon wdth an empty 
^tf>^ach and a yfet emptier purse. So hf^Ye done many of our 
.^ijl^istrious great. Hitherto Wolsey had had no opportunity of 
/ovii^ing to the king his capacity for public business. An oppor- 
tunity now oAered. A treaty of marriage was pending between 
V jiiargaiet, the doa^ager queen of Savoy, and Henry VII. It 
was necessary to send some one to her father, Maximilian, the 
' ;! c mpet!Or. Fox and Lovell recommended "Wolsey, who accord- 
' ; ingly went. Wolsey made such haste as to return before the 
j' ,J^lng thought he had commenced his journey, and reported 
; ) tb* ^^**^*^®®* mission with so much clearness and pro- 

\ J^nCty, that ho received universal praise ; and when the deanery 
Lincoln became vacant, it was spontaneously given to 

* Wolsey by the king. 

* ' On the 22nd of April, 130t\ died Henry VII., and his only 

' surviving son, Henry VHL, ascended the throne. The favour' 
Hhown Wolsey by the father w'as continued by the son. In 
,.vtbc war with France, which w^as shortly after undertaken by 
Henry at the instigation of the restless Julius II., WoUey 
•’ accompanied his royal master in the humble but useful office 
. t»f commissariat j and when Toumtiy yielded to the English 
arms, Wolsey w'as made its bishop. In the forty^fifth year of his 
Wolsey was advanced to the dignity of cardinal, and was 
installed "in Westminster Abbey with more than regal pomp. 

;> A^Ut the same time the great seal was given him for life, 

, with the dignity of chancellor of the realm. His power now 
became inunense ; in fact, he was the real monarch. Henry’s 
will was but a reflection of his own. There were times, how* 

♦ yer, wben Henry diffiVred from the cardinal, as the reader pf 
the flrst volume of “The State Papers’* will soon pesceive, 
ito^ver, wVn they did differ, Henry was generally in the 
. n^rong i »o that we mu.st not blame hnn if, with a few excej)- 
. Hons, he gave himself up to tlic pleasures of the court and the 
: fliaae, and left Wolsey to direct the affair* of the state. In th*^. 
\fikrk barbarous time, men only reverenced rank and power ^ 

. H ,*ita* rohed in splendour. To the taste of the age, in this 
. resjiect, Wolsey scrupulously conformed. His household 
istablishment was conducted on the most prineeVy scaje; 
Hccordihg to Cavendish) it consisted of a hundred and eighty 
' pewons,, No wonder that Salisbury-square, -a large piece of 
^rpimd on the south side of Fleet-street, take* up but a part 
the ground on which at one time stood his mansiem— 

, Vhu’h formerly belonged to Empnon, hut was given to Wolsey 
^Iby the master he had served so well. Subsequently Wolsey 
^iippea^ to have lived in York-place, near Whitehall — a palace 
^belonging to the see of York, borrowed by Henry when Anne 
'^Ijk^eyn lived at Suffolk House, next door, and which, owing 
; defect in the royal memory, has bdm ever since retained 
the WolsOy’s rev'c-nuea at thik time must have 

those of his master. They were derived from 
in the legontine court, the an^bishopric of York, the 
Winchester apd the' abbey of St Alban*, wUh 
English bishopric*, whieh'^tvw? held by foreigner*, 

' to him at low reaiit*'tbjf-grantittg.^thcnf tlie privin 

abroad together with ^mtors'frotu thn iiipauish^ 
'the 'french kijdg) cCttlmvcbiin* 

ipl,vihe';medues; of ']0 awd- 

. tit 'the 



^pfd 

attended him' ri^'piige*^' imd,' 
service of the household corresponded r" ’ 
ostentation of the master/* Abroad he was jretu 
and magnificent. Hi* progress was gfoy^ one. Hi*!' 
visits to Westminster Hall, or his Sunday one's to ^ 

where his royal master then resided, were ebnduSted^ 
pomp and splendour never equalled before or since. 

When Leo the Teuih died, Wolsey aspired to the tiara^tW^ ! 
the French and Spanish cardinals joined, and 'AdriiahV 
tutor of Charles, was elected to the vacant dignity, .Charji^^v 
united with Henry a second time, and war was kgain to bO ^ i 
declared with France ; but how was the money for the war 
be obtained? The feudal system was dying out, and it wS^ 
to the credit of Wolsey that he introduced the flhancS4l . 
system which has lasted in England to thft present day. Tfi ' 
met the clergy; and then the representatives of the people^ 
and prevailed oa them to pass an income tax. War With 
France was accordingly commenced. The campaign, hbweyer? - 
failed of any practical result. Charles V. was lighhng ^tlr 
more success. Henry rejoiced in his victories till he fancied / 
the balance of power was destroyed by the battle of Pavia', 
when he, with a chivalry worthy a better cause, Went oveir 
and sided once more with the French; but no advanta^ 
resulted from this change, and the people, heavily taxed, 
fearful of lo.s!ng what trade they had by a war with Oharleei^^ - 
disliking the alliance with France, began to murmur agalnS't\ 'k 
the cardinal. Many of the nobility also, whom he had eclipsedV ' 
looked at him with unlovin^g eyes. The clergy Wed him no 
good will, foi they felt that he had hurt them in two Ways : 
he had endeavoured to make them bear their share of the 
national burdens, from which they had hitherto bem cx-r. 
empted; and he had endeavoured to curb their gross lieeh* 
tiopsnest of conduct. Wolsey leant upon a bruised reedi 
Hi* apparent ppwer and splendour were i^iaintained only b^r . 
the single will of the king, and that king more headstrong 
and wayward than any man wbo had hitherto sat upon the 
English throne; that king, one whose “royal nature,'* as, 
Wolsey himself said, would lead him to endanger the half of 
hie kingdom rather than want any part of his pleasure ; that 
king, ohe before whom the proud cardinal had so humbled 
hinfself) as often to kneef for three hours together, that hd 
might dissuade him from his will, but in vain. Let but that 
flckle an^ imperious will conceive that the cardinal stood . 
between it and the gratification of its appetites; let it. but 
shift to some other subject ; let it be but cooled down by in)dif«* 
fcrence and neglect, and Wolsey’* fall was meyU%ble |snd 
sure. Already the signs of a coming storm liad 1(X}med in th^ 
distnhco and blaclcened the horizon. Between Wolsey «td 
Ins royal master more than one misunderstanding Ji*4 
occurreKl ; but Wolsey, blinded by success, little understood^ 
how tn avert the impending peril. The editors of “ The ^ 

Papers *’ conjecture that the conduct of Wolsey in the 
tion of an abbess for the monastery of Wilton ocoasionkd. a 
coolness on the part of Henry which was never removed t 
yet within n very short time after, we And Wolsey 
ing the king for a valuable preferment Tor himself n 

natural son. It is true .that on his last embassy he;jp^)aj^|^; : 
have foreseen the coming change ; but the wonder ia 
he saw it then, but that ho had not seen it before, 
seen Empson and Dudley— both of Whom he h^id ] 
ihfi grasping servants of a grasping king -ngiven Up fojp 
vengeancav He had seen Surrey distano^ by him^^ 
might have seen that sooner w later ,hti hour 
Hw^bwin ktiowledge of human natuw. might hayej^, 
thff^ikre uiatt who oouM be false 'the 

feHo/ta itbd miniiter of.l^ ■, 


K^J. 



' IIIm 

Twf wi^l4 ili^iv^ K4t»jt h# ttw diwjwuf 
1^ «t w)u&h Kiho fiiiDLei^. ¥q premvp he»$itlit IfeU 
thi9 ]^ow«(r of tW cm^inal muit be deetroyedi,* il 
Ihe^ ^^Uoy wiU ba)f|i#bed ftom tho ro>nl plescnce, and 
Ib^t Sear)' iire^ l^reveilodupon noTer more to eee tUe-imen who 
^eeryicd him ftLitlifully — wlw had pmdwd to hie 

bed prpmoUd hifl int^nste for nearly tvienty years. 
Woleey dtd not long 8 ur\iv 6 ahc blow Late one autumn 
ettmn^, a weayj tA\dkade stoppid at the door o( Iciceatfr 
Abbey ** Father/ said a broken ht wted sunken man, * 1 
hto tome to lay my bones among you When the niorroa a 
liSin Siimk do^n tlu eaidinal was no mou 
Yet Wolsey deserved the honours he hid won Coin- 

S ared witli his oonttmpoiarics he appears lo ad\antage 
Ip acted no assassins part, as dil Gurdnur Bishop ft 
*\V)nchoster IL pi tUd no tress n, is did Btukinghiin 
Oxford and the College of Phjauuus j t nmun to ikh > v 
hoa much hi would ha'vt don< fox thf j pU (»\fi Mlmnlt 
ruldd Nesti M IS man i ii Imuad h\ m 1 n/hshpuliii i nt 
oa lighter grounds \Mut ho hiltlnu It dtlundti the 
Cogmsaninf < f tlu king llis great Idumhi w is that he dil 
not sc vilut kn)wlcl„ (* H s diu <tfi ou^ t t 
h ise lei him to ptjf i\t thitt A iin Vnii iii ir>\»usii 
pircd to V oliU < ^f ly d it\ m M > huist thi ugli c \ ^^ n i il 
and pm untiil rtslru ni Lm n hort \ hluiuh rttl 1 1 1 >j im n 
with (Vinp gg 1 m 1 ( i( m it V II nil) tlul \ Ion h i \i 
o\flt( the li formitim ITulmit iB> W Isc} was l»shi nd 
tommli h iinui lionlus cijllt lie hul tlu lart ski 1 i l 
only t> altiai t meuV idimi i i n but ti i t un tl t ir id < ti 
fli ptisoud dtmtinmi mis ilut of i yiio t II I ii f 
a kuadted 1 i t mP not hivt t mtiuud him til uirh i 
haujshticr mitn and a moit u 'd p imp 
W o]«v h 111 lal tluicUr, tn I 1\ tl stinuP l ih< 
pnseiit daj, di tivrs tli ^ ^ r<si ini muti m S Ihsh, 
armgant, \oluptgLOUH m tit ui> f ms |udc, lie was 
oravtu hearted m tlu diik lu u of lus dis^rue 1 ud b> 
the stand id tf his own tunt he w is utitlui a sunt nor 
ah lid , and ht m is 1 1 tier th in i loht ( I hi c wn tl is^ Mobt 



Of tho couitiUxi pf IfOhrjr hod h«a Wi? 

itig mmU It ia oa*y for ua to con40m hW ^ 

evidently unfair Wo mhst n6t judge mon Of jpA^ by 
the light 01 the present If they walked not 
pixneiptcs of their day^ let tbepa bo reproached , but 
wise i he tyne does in soipo degree mould thr mah $ oVd^;l^d|*ll 

It tyrinmsts with an non bmd 1 here have beenbottof podtjl 
than Chautei -bitter pi inters than Cavtwn --better atateemWji 
than Wolse’^ but w( still quote thcii names with teipOOf, 
Ijci rusi in tht ir da j they wen oac h the hrst of tht «r clasp TO 
M olh y s crtdit it must lie renu nibtnd, that those who knPU»' 
him be t clung to him t > the lust that s\h«n ho was weigbrd 
do w II I \ mini i tun and disgr u i ( roinwi 11 eloquently ploa4^ 
hiH < lusc an I that to Oavtiubftli wl ire indebted forilhe 

faithful pu tuu of his Ilk W Isp) was lit nry h bettor angsb 
aui It ft tohinoilf, HcnT\ bf amt that odious monskr *th^t 
blot anti stain up m the annals ot lb ol \ country he haf^ 
citi siiKi r muiud It w is rut till tlu cardinal s dt*Wh 
tint the I nylihh pt ipU r ulv Uiirut the cliaiactu of thldr 
and bihotttd kiOj^ ^^ols^y‘ 

\V a 1 41 11 e I mini an 1 k ) 1 o> c 

1 \ tin vt ot f t » nu 1 ttf«<uadiug 

I lly lui i III 1 tl LIU til it 1 Ml him iiol 
1 II t( It t limn tint 4 u ht Inn sw tt as inunui 
Vii I th ii^h h u I uu Ui 1 1 i in 1 1 ttli g 
U h 11 w 14 j 1 I ytt in I t wing 

I li int I 1 1 I> I t viti t H ir I 1 ) n 

Jl lit I) m 1 ()\f 1 1 Oil t ni h J II II rl li in 

J I o I) I tl ^li I I I I 1 }(i s f tin >it 
S I \ I lit 1 lit lit iM t> > li II g 

II t < 1 r tor (] m h 11 ( Il i )1 lu<4 viri i 

TI M)\ ii]ii \ } aj Ih iiiiiff>-> iij 111 him 

I I thin I) In tt 1 ihiii lit fill him* If 
\iil luJtlulh i(ti I ss tl Uitg little 
An 1 II a 111 ^it'iUi ht nout to hU age 
J lian nun e uU give him ht (bed katmg (icgl 

Ihus writes om wh^si * lJcnr>Vin is still wortii\ of 
stud’t , ss tht \ t bt hist r> f that tune 


nil 0 \ 4 ( Il 1 1 ‘ 


leo\ Mukik hilvngtd to tha dipauiutiit ol 1 ratue whert 
most ol all icpu, (laneo ir kit t) tuttimg th ann> to 
Brittany, anu Uon Marktr was tommg biuk fiom the (ai aal 
of hiH canton with alight iuurt, for I\on had tlriwn a gojd 
number l^tm Marker was not then to ] 0 }n a rcgiuitia llus 
had beea spared him Ihc father ol Ivon waa weak and bent 
by iiig< y hu hr ither loan wat^ nr t olri enough to work, aiii his 
Slitter Btlluli hid Jaumk to n Arse Proiirleiiei the pious 
young man bUiiied, hid willed it s > thu a m ) hci sluuM 
not be left alone to suppnt a famih and work on i ium 
His two robust aims still rr maimd to woik f ir hci 
Those were the ideas of the</iM is lU souths areeiikd 


Ills JO) wa , ihm, Ut Trim btuig uumixcdy and awaj he 
went ur )js ilu lirkU, follow m,; in the trark of the cattle 
Sudleiil) I he t ime round a eluskr ol hanl- trees, he 
hcird eonu out wet ping ml sighing, and also tht voices of 
those who ttfered toiisolaiion Appioiehing nearer, h< 
recognised his neighbour MaliaiitU, suirouncftd byhcrrelo^ 
tuts, and a little furthtr on, Ten AbgralJ, the miUwa twuii 
It ailing «»adlv on his stick 'lliis )oung man had, to the gre^at 
rl span of hi ifluiucdwik driwn an unfortunate number, 
Mirktr advanced slowl), and began to offtr his condolences 
tof,cthfi with those of the wuc imn who surrounded the girl, 
but Pill intriiuptid him with all the sharpness of IUKt 


in Blittany — as he iollowed the paOi along tht euUivattd 
I^Ound, And )ct tlie good link which !iad sued him fi >iu 
e military lottery did not wholl) giatif) him the juj f the 
Ut did not erodleaVi the cares of thr luorr >w 
Fatting nigh hm fiithti*s cornfuld I\on stopped and locki d 
at the Jkjor, sterile land, with k^re and there a blade ot eoru, 
firom want of sufhen't Ubour, was mvadid by 
the teeed, ynd tl»e wud ilower A little lurthei 
Ofi, whMt MwJhwi the little miaJ w Mhuh aupi>liiil them 
lOth Hey, 1 |» wee «mH by the uivoeion of the rtede , lurtln r 
MltiiSilWyMlleekodtheapple-tteeemtheortherd loaded »tih 
W«WL with white moee end mwtlotoe E^erytihuo 
p n wt i y Mi» bUknese hed brotmhi om Begliganoe, end negh- 
M4y«*»1»ew*w«<rf*1«rtantly inert eeed 
j|llii#Pl tiW Mtod| A» debt, Hm ploughehere wee not 
" ‘ m l|« tHH Wtwde ttf the oM ho^ 
wiK i, AlWlil Wei the mtttlug wtwkei haU the nigh^ 
iap«|M Wdfeeidtttrty, wd 
IWiaiyii«dtr<N ittMwtondM 


iouu u 

* It 18 ea ) foi thoec who ha\r escaped from sorroUriHld 
giiet torcemimeud courugc to olheis, sudhe **Tbp kusg 
does not take from Ivon Marker the seven best i fiar|i pi bis 
life , and he will rtmam withm heating of thp ehureb b^l, 
while wo go away to the sound of tlie drum.’* 

^ k ou ait light? my poor friend, * said the )oung ytfM # ** w 
this instance my fate will be better than youis, and do not 
think that I forge k il It 1 speak of patience, u is bef^0 U 
IS the best stick on which to U an m a long road , I bhMH ^ 
every day of my life by sad ejcpcnancc ' \ . 

** And hero is a who has had terrible fwat# 
said Abgrall ironicalljt wiUiout being moved by ^ 
nesft of hiS neighbour What can you waiit pUi 

of being obliged to bo patient ? * ^ j 

«* I want Whag you hava fkqg 

and tjw w m 

noisiiKry Rfrwfjr tm be* hi* own , 




be Tiacl% Hf&o bed 

,,.p|rouiig»«iJib6kiid»a^ 

ftiHMue bed (duuiged yow niupabcri 
blfct; Fw wwld now be in tbe pjnoe of Iton. Why 
iW.be do^ 

**TW ii to Wff that Merker will be a aoldier in my place/* 

. ii^d 'yoiuig zolller quietly. 

! >gbo will do the work at our bouae V* replied Ivon. 

^ for that/* aaid the imcl^ with all the alownesa of a 

about to make a bargain^ **'it might be done in a 
\^^,.£iendiy way ; we ask nothing of you that can harm you/* 
t ‘* Tbat is to say, you want to buy me,” aaid Ivon, rather 
. at a propoaition which placed him on a level with 

' what are thought to be a very degraded class of the community 
/, in Frimce-^the military substitutes. 

** When one offers to buy, he fixes a price : 1 have promised 
V.notbing,** aaid the peasant. But you are so good a lad that 


; ;CCo' 

i^biaiaftW 

misery ln&. whdrit ’they wdi44 sp!to''l^» ' ‘ 

The tbougW of<tbe young port bi4 
tame eoflbluaion, and the idea wbi^ the a|>feW^^ 
him had opened to his , mind a .new , career, 
advanced with intense eagemoaa. His hearJ!i^^|r#,j^ 
and devoted. He accepted, then, the saorffW^ " 
want to bargain. He therefore endeavow^ltb .. 
negotiation to an end, while the peasant waa 
** Come now, father Salaun,, there is but one wqrd^i^ ^ 
speaking,” cried he, stopping; “ ypu have opened tip : 
view a meona of safety for my family, quite neWj. 
however, lose so much time in telling me that my, 1 

not all they want, but tell me at once what yptt and " 

will give me for seven years of my life." * 

“ What a hurry you are in,” cried the peasant, a Httle 
aback at this w'ay of doing business; yvith these peaisnti 



DEF'AliTUllE or TRB CONRCaiPT. 


.you might do of your own accord what others would do from 
bad. motives. After all, a xnan is not ruined because he 
J ^ aoldier.” 

That ,is true, father Salaun,” replied Ivon, who was very 
I*' ** bave put a new idea in ifiy head. When I 

^ those who love me in want of. tae, I could never have 
J but if, on tim o^er hen4» thy absence 

' wmw b# of . any service to thm, I would not refuse out of 
.j^waldiM or. timidity of character/’ 

" ■** Web, thehy let ns walk together, and we will talki juit 




i^lnonuoit wU^ th» n^oniMai v^dl ^ odkne 


I towttd* a^stlur cUten 

tiifsb» to ||i4 

m 



you must transact an afiair as you would drink, a si 
<* 1 have not yet said that we want a substitats 
“ Good morning, fhon ; for nothing remsiin. to 
exclaimed Ivon, making a motion, as if to go. 

" But, young mait, whst a hurry you aro 
SiOauD, holding him.; '*‘h«A»e wo «nt make swto^ j t ^p ij y 
tions, wb must know whot you wsM for your uOsitliMN'' 

"In the ifiiit ylooe," ssid lTOVndthdfdkUiiii.‘«^| 
dftimninnd sac^&co shottU bo luwftil 

4tf.ok«o.irpr.the.{)]oiii^ oad othst'WaiA.'^ -k 
' «f,o«p,*’.Mid tbopMWnt}. 

know ihat'ls niti^kit 




mm 


he' nmM i^'hiitiiH^I' hi 
Wh«]t$ ioi^e Jkhb]^!per 'i ibn would giVe hlmVuot 
Afteir i long dUcussion, which laated 
of the miUar was obliged at length to 

dj^bulty remained, and that was to gain the consent 
^ ihe agreement were known, he feared 
shame would attach to it among his companions, 
divided the ordinary aubstitute; while his family 
' refuse to accept comforts paid for by the* liberty, and 
l^j^lMhpa the blood of their son. Kven if they did resign them* 
'‘^ielVeS to it, he poisoned their prosperity, and forced them to 
f dabi yemorse for their Te^y joy. 

\ trhe notary who drew up the deed advised secrecy. The 
number which the young miller obtained by the will of Ivon, 
^hc' bould be supposed to have drawn. As for the money 


ra; • i«ri' -glT^ 

' ' AH seemed rigbvU 'Ml 
as long as the same kind of fliiittlliar vegetiitSdh^# 
same landscape; but soon iliues took, jthe place of " , 

vast plains of the little fleldt, surrotmded by quicks!Bt"lt|^|k| ' 
white houses with red and slated roofs replaced 
cabins covered with thatcli.. Then Marker knew hw 

left his country and was an exiled , ^ ^ J. 

On reaching his regiment, he had to bow to ne^ 
divide bis days between stupid exercises and 
Mixed up with men who knew not his native idioih, Mij^W 
lived isolated ; soon the sadness he had cast off fell 
again like a cloud he could not escape from. - AllM^Wiii'- 
with ennui. The fever of absence, which mines awaj 
Btitution, destroyed his energy ; nostalgia, each dij 
intense, drove him to -the hospital, where the very cab^Cas* 







ii thftt memory ^eame Uviog image | hi sa^ fll iWt 
and tbea he ^^ard the bagpiper wi'^ode/ 
itood up. The performer was playing the old familiar airs, 

’ wlijeh he had so often heard on the gt^en where the boys and 
J'glarlsmetto dance of an evening.. The pcjon coiwcript ran to 
the gatO'^it was closed ; he went into the bracks, and looked 
out of , a window. The street was deserted^ and there was no 
bsigpipor to be seen. 

^ bought it must be a dream, when tip came a sister of 
cl^Urity, and gave him a letter. He thanked her, and asked 
. hbr to^ read it. It was from the nottnry, and written in the 
name of the parents to announce to the young man the fortu* 
uate change brought about by the supposed legacy. Thanks 
to this, they hSd hired workmen, bought a pair of oxen, 
and Vere doing better than they had done for years. 

Marker was happy. He was rewarded. His illness vanished ; 
and having tasted of the deligl 4 B of communication by letter, 
he determined to learn to w^ritc. lie entered the regimental 
S^bool, and by hard work — very hard work it is at his age — 

' he did learn, and at the end of a year could write a letter. 

' HaiSing once acquired a taste for' study, he continued, and 
his time being taken up by the school and the regiment, the 
! hours passed with extreme rapidity, while his good conduct 
: ollivated him to the position of sapper. 

At last the seven years were up, and away went IMarkcr. 
x he walked, hoiy he took double journeys ! At last, there 
^ is the village steeple —how his heart beats ! He begins to feel 
.^cifed beyond all control— he runs— he upsets some old friends 
in the mis^ket-pUce ; the children run away frightened at his 
beard; his young sister starts back alarmed; but the dog 
knows him, and then out comes his mother to wolcome her 
son. She is happy now, for all her children are at home. 

And the restored health of his father^ the comfort of the 
farm, the happiness of all around, are rewards enough for 
Ivoti; especially when Abgrali tells the tiuth, and brings 
,:dowii blessings on his head. But who shall tell the gentle 
'delight of the young man when he found that she, who had 
'guessedd>is unspoken love, had w^aited for him ? Truly happy 
was,the man now from the sacrifice of the youth. 

IJSTTEK FROM CONST ANPIXOPLE. -II. 

. I HAv» had an opportunity of seeing the feignirg sovereign 
^f TJurkey, Abdul Medjid, and I gazed wuih considerable 
interest at a man who is likely to have so great a position in ^ 
liistotry by the adventitious circumstances of the contest 
Whi<^b is going di. He is very different in personal appearance 
the reformer Mahmoud, who sat his horse like a true 
Tutk af the old school ; hurley, robust, and a hardy soldier, 
jiwho doubtless wrould have lived to a good old age had hcuot 
f have 'given way too much to inebriety. Brandy killed Mah- 
^ moud, knd it has not been without its effect on the present 
,S9tere%n, who has suffered much from inflammatory disease, ' 
consequent on too little caution in the use of rah\ 
f/Drtmkenness, which is leaving the Old World, wc would 
hope, appears to have taken refuge in the East, despite 
^icts and tenets of the law and the prophet. The grave 
/ smokes now with spirits instead of coffee. Some 

Jhe governtnent, convinced of the great evil of 
miQxicati&n'm the people, enacted a stringent law, 
ptl^.ished wi^ the bastinado aU pcr^aoiis retailing or con- 
tibitiailalj htdeilt . It was, however, evaded and fell into 

.,diiii»ae. A epnapimy of, police agenia made something 

ity.bowe;^^ .Thiy dr^^ uji^one of their number as a 
■' ''^'‘"pv'.And'plai^'him ‘in;'' a whop certain street, where 
it tliat"tiftte .a saw ihe house ^ 

■■“it':fot,<thc,side of Greek .cumsfe' by, and 

^ Imot ‘ ihp n)!mp i rJiie* him ; _ mau 

^ixded 


iShe ljquor+j(^vS:S^,^ri^'' p^df 
In the come of a few hours doz^ 

Greek noiiced with some cufioeity that iib i „ ,, , 

none ever coming that way. He sallied forth, tHei^ tb 
this mystery, and going to the comer, pf the-etif^ti, 
aged Hebrew, selling rhubarb, who, whenever a 
and would have turned doivn the street, made sbihe sign whi<^ 
caused the descendant of Moses to stewt and his Way.^; 
Incensed .that the Jews were thus able to. escape, he went 
and told the police, who thrashed the old man, and sdo'lt' ^ 
caught plenty of Jews in the net. In these instances they^ 

‘ poured the raki down the unfortunate men's thro|its. ' ; 

Abdul Medjid is slight and sallowdopking, while the general 
outline of liis ph3<‘sioguomy Is effeminate, but pleasant. There 
is a sad gcntlonei^ about him, a look as if ho were weary of 
the world, which is very touching. Ilis eyes ere hhUtually 
half closed. There can. be no doubt that the Bultan is. a man' 
naturally well-disposed. He came to the throne at seventeen, 
surrounded by all the fearful influences which always encircle 
a Turkish sovereign. A harem of ignorant women, some aiafc > 
huTidred wives, u herd of slaves, cringing and humble , 
courtiers, are not good teachers for a ro^al scholar of sevens 
teen. Abdul Medjid has unquestionably succumbed to the 
moral malaria, the pestilence of Turkish vice. And yet he is 
of a kindly and generous nature, Which, in trying times, rises 
superior to custom and habit. 

Thus he did not strangle his brother on his accession to the 
throne ; but he confined him closely to the palace, for fear of 
his becoming the nucleus of ^ party. Then ho has not been* 
able to put down the fearful infanticides which are' dally com- 
mitted to prevent dangerous princes near the throne, the 
children of his sisters. But ho has decreased capital punish- 
ments, and made justice mild and gentle in Constantinople* 
Executions are now very rare in this city ; sotne .years ago 
tliey were almost of daily occurrence. Maid'arlane has given 
a very correct account of the terrible excitement which was 
felt in, (Constantinople a few years back, when a renegade wa«> 
about to be executed. This man had abandoned Christianity 
for Mohammedanism, and then repenting, had returned to his 
real religion. To abandon the creed of the prophet is death, 
and it may be easily understood, with such laws, how difficult 
it is to make converts. 

The man "was accordingly condemned to death, and the dity , 
of execution arrived. One would have thought that thp 
religious prejudices of the Turks would have been arouSed, 
and that they would have flocked to sec the recreant 
die. Not 80. I'hcy remaiaed shut up in their houses ; the 
feotdiers refused to act as executioners; and at last it Was 
found necessary to bribe a Nubian s.ave, who trembled so 
violently uhen }urformtng his office, that he had to stride 
three bjows before the head of the unhappy wretch fell off; , 

The Sultan’s marked courtesy in public and private/ to ^ 
Western Europeans and Americans is imitated by 4 aas$s 
of Turks. This produces very pleasing results. It h ^ 
marked change from the state of things three years ago*. 3 |,ui 
everything is changed. Theire are now docent hotels 
decent lodging-houses, and the streets are becomtng;i^ 1 ^.ft'\v 
night, and there are not so many exactions and 

But everything ‘has to be dotte before this 
called reformed. The way is paved; the eyes of 
are beginning to be opened. They ar^ beginning 
appreciate the blessings of oommeree imd trade* aotdi" ^ 

.men from Europe have shoirn them 

advantages they may derive from oidtavi^ihg their % 
enoot^»giJf|^ agriculture by^ every means , id 
Agrteuiiiufd has ‘ been almost^ nuB histhwitp M f":} 
itim% barliifoius 





.pt;' Ajmniali, WlttriV'iit ^cofliiSu^ 
a^«ia.iioU iHe. ’villag>«». an4 Ijaiiafeis 

kdividuals went about 
I^Opplo at wbat tboy Ilkod* utterly regardless of the 
OttltiQfih whloh gave to the heads of the village the right to fix 
^0 ^Uoti of taxation. As the more land a man cultiyaUd, 
ihore hea^ in proportion was he .taxed, men leased to 
.itovatei ex^pi fron^ pure necessity. Then, if a man could not 
ieifise the sum demanded, he was beaten and left fpr dead, hia 
i^Xt^^oor neighbour paying the detlciency. The karats, or 
capitation tax, paid by all Christians for permission^ to live, 
collected in a barbarous way. It commenced at eighteen, 
and as in Turkey there are no registrars of births, deaths, and 
nSarriages, it was dillicult to decide a man’s age. The Greeks 
<ilway)B denied being eighteen. The Turkish tax-gatherers in 
thb distant provinces decided the question by measuring the 
in«m’a li^ad. 

This system of rule naturally resulted in whole tracts being 
left desolate, in agriculture being neglected, in the country 
being in a moat wretched and impovcirishcd state. But in 
many provinces, especially the scmi-mdepcndeiit ones, the 
Turks have yielded to the spirit of the age, and are showing a 
.disposition, at all events, to relax the severity of their rale, 
and treat their Christian dependents like men, "J’he vastly 
increased revenue, the wealth, riches, and prosperity of the 
country, wull soon prove the importance of these relaxations 
.and rerorms. 

The first attempts at agricultural reform and education were 
total failures, from the peculation, inaptitude, uiidj^^nui.'mce of 
the men who had charge of tV-e affair. ’I’hc efforts of the few* 
earnest and practical Kuropeans and Americans failed utterly 
before such persons as Achmet Fcthi Pacha, But renew’ed 
efforts have boon made, and now the 'agricultural schools arc 
beginning in earnest, and a certain number of the pupils seem 
apt, docile, and intelligent. This, with perfect liberty of 
action to the active and versatile i reek rat/uk^ will soon work 
a great and mighty change. , 

Hitherto, the Christians the Armenians excepted, who 
are the hurnblo and abject servitors of the Turk— have been 
compelled to conceal whatever little w'calth they possessed. 
A melancholy proof of the great oppression suffered by the 
rayaha in past years exists in the fact that erny Christian in 
Turkey, who has the means to do so, has purchased the pro- 
tection of s'uue foreign government ■- has naturalised himself a 
Swede, a Buftsian, a Greek of the Otho monarchy, an Aus- 



tyian, or a 9«ni|; . rhi».«we iotui, of'?! 

<^pmrioni ytiaaM 

beenljy ount^in^jr SiM!owr^fe% Afa, iMldng^ihB Si^isal^^ 
easy, and then him, right ot wrtajg, proW^S^SIIf^ 

most liearty character, 'that Bttssia has wo^''h«tr 
some of the Greeks. *' ^ ■" 

The enlightened few among the Turks, who have 
the government to enter warmly on” a career of reibrm, wiile<i*^,y 
reap the benefit. Already agriculture is ptogressmg ^ 
mcrce has grown rapidly ; the Christitm race are beginning 
feel hope and confidence; and although the undying hatred pfi 
the slave wilTnevor be eradicated as long as the religion of;' • 
Mahomet flourishes above (Jhristianity, or until an ama|gal»eh^^ C 
tion takes place, it is (piite clear that Turkey has made^ 
onward march. It is a <iaestiori 'whether she will 
be saved as Turkey ; but it is clear to my mind that ISni^auil'; jj; 
cannot allow Russia to clutch this fair portion o&ihe earth^oif, 
to erect a throne here, w'hich would depend in the least degree! * ' 
on her for support. . . ; \ . 

I am more than t*vci struck with the natural advantages 
posses by this city. In the hands of an unscrupuloiia and , 
ambitious power like Russia, (kmstantinople w^ould command 
the Mediterranean. Fndev Ru^isia, the races w'ould be amalr 
gamut cd in earnest— that is, cut down to the level of !&in- 
landers and Siberian savages. ' She W'ould introduce here, 
probably, the serf system, fortify the city sd as to render it/ 
impn‘gnablc, and deprj^vc all other nations of a share in the 
commerce of the Black Sea. 

The bridge which eonnt'Cts tlie two sides of the fort k a . 
very great iinprovcrncn*; on the old system of taking a ca»g«e, 

It appears to be a remarkably good speculation. It ia tf ; 
bridge of boats, part of -which is moveable, so that ships of ' 
the line can pa^is whai .necessary. A company of infantry ' 
seem to. make little impression on it. 

There is a mighty change indeed, wdthin live years, in thfi 
.ippsaraiiec of the soldiery. In 1848-0, we could at afiy tima 
point out a sentry, with his gun against a wrall, knittin/;^ 
stocking' fur a living; himself ill-clothed, slip* shod, dirty. 

But they have awaked, as it were, from a dream qf lagas, and 
the Turkish soldier is as prim, neat, and military in appearanea 
as the Piedmontese ox* Swiss, I speak, of course, of tha , 
picked troops. But I faiuy the best fighting men are the' 
Kurds, Circassian, s, Albanians, Druses, and the w’ild Asiatic ; 
hordes generally, who arc even now pouting in at inter voJa to 
fill the ranks of the army. 


MOrZON. 


Tuk French canton of which Mouzon is the principal town is 
watered by the Meuse and the little river of Chiers, The 
. land is very good for agricultural purposes in the deep valleys 
and broad prairies with which the department abounds ; but 
■ the lofty mountains and the craggy rocks are almost destitute 
bf verdure.^ “Xet even these old gray hills are clothed here 
^ and there with splendid vineyards, where, beneath the choer- 
% JfuVipftuenee of the southern sun, the grapes ripen rapidly and 
1 mtd are esteemed* the best in the neig'-bourUood. The 

:;^oid Frtoh proverb a^aks of these vineyards in terms of 
V Heaven preiwarve to us/* it says, ♦‘the justice of 
the of Sppogne, and the wine of Mquxon." 

' ' vineyards on the luountains, the valleys, and 


'Vineyards 

ing pralrU^ the localfty is famous for extensive 
i:‘^qrests vJhioh sO^e of our KngUsh poets have peopled 
it p^asarei of theft imaginatton, and given by this new 
'{kt ib ' tl^ '.plaiiia; ' * . 

is the old <iaty of Beaumont, fortiffed 
* hands/* ayehbiahop of 

BiOiybaed^ hrseot^^ the people of the mty 

i 'WMch'-weta , iftetWda 




Douzy, on the banks of the Chiers, given to St. Rcmi bj ,, 
Clodoald, son of Clodimir, is the property of tlio bishopiS of 
Kheims. There they possess a palace and a park. In ^ ^ 
thirteenth century the city was fortified, and surround^ 
walls and a broad moat. At Douzy two church coufi^k 
been held ; one in 871 and the other in 874. ' ,r 

Villicrs, near Mouzon, formerly possessed^ a ! 

although strongly defendedi was destroyed' in fdrfea*: iiOl 
should fall into the hands of the Leaguers during; the 
disturbances which were then devastating France. ' ■ ; > ? 

The lordship of Mouaon is of very ancient date. It 
reckoned amon^ the pos^Siofis of to famous abbd^f^feg 
Hubert, which was founded in the eighth century 
kings of France' and under toir protection 
of independence till 1789. Every year; m th#^ 

July, to abbot s^t to to King a j^sent^df;!' 

|i«rUnd)i|. This presentation was invariably 
gtr^t fes'tivfil The feing receiving toA'-^'**'*'’'-^ 
ieqfilibUf to man who brought them ; i 




ni^jijhJedj'anl alms wotc 

St jSSbert* '' * '''-v ' 
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w .^’T^. ' — ofMowton ia one hf the moetimpt^tMithitlM IndepandentlT of Ihii eh'^h there 
;|^lpKl^teent of Ardennei. It wiu Ihiuded in the fnvU^ timet, dedie«teate,St,"0<«e'dettt,'«hdj 
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MAM'lMfcY. NEAK' Eici'. ;.JAN-BIEOv'' '•■.••i-"''.; 
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, . ^ 'Ht'' 

np^Motad'k OUT engrairbig Mmaitte, My« Sir 
.whole portfolio It ie copied, of ».»uo- 
tiuee wetetfiiUe, rabiddii^ into npide, end then 
eonxw tt e turbulent rooky brook, working its 


fall .The firet foil has worked a baein in the rock, at in 0^ 

. eimilar litee, and, at utual, it ie aeeerted by the natiTei to h* 
ofraator fathoinleeB depth. Below the isolated rook it a,' 
third foil of considerable site ; but the rich and thick yegefo- 






tteeiSi and tlie sort of )>arapet failing* wte made Hanes or 
parasiticaX plants from the surrounding trees, They hang 
from the highest branches like ropes of various sizes* some 
little larger than whipcord, others of the circumference of a 
large cable ; indeed^ they are often thicker than a man’s body* 
and frequently form spiral and intricate knots* like, the 
writhings of gigantic serpents, k ‘ la Laocoon. ,The\profuse 
yariety of^growth and rapid vegetatidh in thb part of Brazil is 
scarcely credible to Europeans. A very few weeks, or rather 
days* after thiy path had been opened, and the bridge “con- 
structed to enable the party to visit the.so Falls, strangers 
might liave passed close to thejii* only made aware of'tlicir 
proximity by the loud roar of the falling waters, the hoarse 
sound of which, deadened and rendered deceptive by the close 
growah of the forest, would be but an indifferent guide, and 
hardly enable them to find any approrich by which to obtain 
a view' of the Falls. The negroes and country people have 
alarming stories or traditions respecting vast crocodiles, differ- 
ing frdm the comnion sort in their nature and habits, and 
unlike the alligators of the rivers emptying themselves directly 
into the bay of llio do Janeiro, at th (2 foot of these mountains. 
They are said to be iniluitcly larger and more veracious than 
their relations near the sair wattx. Ihcse monsters* they 
aiilrm, inhabit the deep pools formed occasionally in the 
, course of the mountain rivers. Poisonous snakes aro asserted 
to bj 3 often found in these waters. The present existence of 
these crocodiles seems very apocryphal ; nor are serpents so 
often met with, even by naturalists anxious to enrich their 
collections, as is generally supposed. The name of these 
Falls, “Itamariti,” or “ Itamarity,"' signifies in the Indian 
Ittt^uage (probably that of the Guarani tribe) “the shining 
. atones, “ or “the rook that shines,” doubtless so called from 
the glittering appearance of the large mass of rock, the face of 
which is w'oru smooth by the water. “ I ta ” means stone or 
rock. 

The old road over the Serrate Estrelhi, constructed when 
Brazil was a colony of Portugal, w'as, although much too steep 
according to modern ideas of engineering, infinitely better than 
the,tra<;k dignified with the name of road, formerly leading to 
the Serra dos Organs, Being paved, it w as at least safe and 
practicable. But the road recently opened to these heights is 
on vastly improved principles, and on a scale thought even un* 
necessarily large. The foundation and progress, however, of 
the new city of Potropolis, situated at the height of about 
JbOOSl feet above th(* level of the sea, on this route* has doubtless 
called for the construction of a road wider and more convenient 
than those hitherto made in this part of the country. The 
emperor has built a summer residence here, near the highe.st 
part of the road, and the court and many of the wealthier 
citizens of Kio Janeiro have followed the example, encouraged 
by his Imperial Majesty’s liberal allotment of land for dwelling- 
houses, hotels, etc. The idea of founding this mr)untain city 
as a' retreat during the great heats originated wdih the late 
emperor, Don Pedro T., w'ho made grants of land, absolutely 
or oonditioual)}', to different noblemen of his coyrt. He was 
not enabled, howtfver, to carry into effect either his plan for n 
city or the construcuon of a new road to and through the 
tnouniains. To the reigning emperor, belongs the credit of 
practically calling into existence this thriving and healthy 
^aettlement, of which the success is now beyond a doubt. 

' JP^tropolis jnay now^ be regarded as like the Iloyal Sitibs in 
' Spain— Aranjuc*, La Granja, etc., to which the court regularly, 
removes at pertam seasons. The temperature and climate are 
delightiwl, and the annual removal to tliia and to other' Serras 
^ is suftici^t to'restore to health' those who have suffered frpm 
' ’ th« enervating heats of the summer in the low lands around 
capital.* European invalids especially derive ,, great benefit 
C^^i^uring oonvalesecr^ from a, few weeks* stay in these pktUr 

forc^gheWt pjwtioulnrfyOeri^ 
^fettled ,4t OMioar thla eUy, -.To , 

A 


NATUKAX PRINTING PRESS 

DRUexy. . 

Dnubr this term, Louis Auer, of the Imperial ^ ^ 
et Vienna, has patented a process invented by himself 
junction with Mr, Andrew Worring, overseer of the 
establishment, for ereating, by means of the origin^ 
a swift and simple manner, plates for printing copies of 
materials, lace, embroideries, originals or copies* containio^m|^. 
most delicate profundities or elevatlohs not to be d^tect^^V 
by the human eye,'* etc, , A pampl!if|^t giving a desetiptipS^ ' 
of this discovery and a series of specimens has reached . 

The examples consist of an impression from a fossil fish, 
agates, the leaves of trees,' several plants, mosses, algm, .aud' 
the wing^ of a bat. These arc all printed in the“ natttf^^ 
colour of the objects they represent; and it is difficult t6' 
conceive anything more real than these prodiictioris. The 
general character of the process is told in the following P^tljy 
manner by Louis Auer, in the introductory paragraphs of 
his pamphlet: — 

“Qjjxjiv. — How can, in a few seconds, and almost without ' 
cost, a plate for printing be obtained from any original, bear^ 
ing a striking resemblance to it in every particular, without 
the aid of an engraver* designer, etc. f 

“ SoLviifjN.- -If the original be a plant, a flower, or an ■ 
insect* a texture, or, in short, any ’’ifeless object whatever, it 
is passed between a copper plate and a lead plate, through 
two rollon- that are closely screwed together. , The original, 
by means of the pressure, leaves its image impressed with i|,Il ; 
its peculiar delicacies -with its whole surface, as it were,-^ 
on the lead plate. If the colours are appliecl to this stamped 
lead plate, as in printing a copper-plate, a copy in the most , 
varying colours, bearing a striking resem' lance to the ori^hlk^i 
is obtained by moans of nvr shvjle impression of each plate. V 
a ^^rf’at number of copit s arc required, which the lead form 
on account of its softness, is not capable of furnishing, it is 
stereotyped, in case of being printed at a typographical press, 
or galvanised in case of btdng worked at a copper-plate prcssi 
as many times as necessary, and the impressions ate 
Loin the sterootyped or galvanised plate instead of from the 
lead plate. When a copy of a unique object, W'hich canxiUt*' 
be subjected to pTcssuro, is to be m^de, the original must be 
cover<‘d wdth dissolved gutta pcrcha ; which form of gutta . 
percha* when removed from the original, is covered With a 
solution of silver to render it available for a matrix for 
. galvanic multiplication.” / 

This process i» also applicable to the purpose of obtaUix^J 
impressions of fossils, or of the structure of an agate or • 
stone. In all the varieties of agate, the various layers ..haye^ 
dii!t*rent degrees of hardness ; therefore; if a s^^ii 

of an agate, and expose it to the action of fiuO^ic acl^r 
parts arc corroded, and others not. If ink is at <mce ; 

very beautiful impressionp can be at once ^ 

printing any number, electrotype copies are obti^ne^ ' 
will have precisely the character of an .ot'^ed pl^te, 
printed from in the ordinary manner* The sili^uS, 
of fossil, and the stone in which they ate embedded*, 
muntfer be acted upon by acid; and from these 
typed or electrotyped c^ipi^ are obtaftied for 
.Wb learn that Mr. Bradbury, of the .firm 0f 
and Evans, has availed himself of this invention^ ' 

is now preparing a series of botanical speciinmft^rj 
tion— so that, very shorriy, the ptiUk wSH be p«>eli 
_ of'thU .beautiful prdeess* 

that workers in German ailvi^'aiid, ^ 

fot time m} 




jrmBPLIEg AND TflEIli TRANSFOUMAflOKS. 


few things in the natural history of animals 
M wore interesting and surprising than the 
ij^^j ^ij.chafagea :wM undergo in their progress 

i^. theif perfect state. This n^^ietamorphosis, as it 
very lately, supposed peculiar to the class 
{ .W although the researches of modern riaturalisls 
that changes perhaps still more remarkable occur 
feiiS l^tes of ^niany of the lower forms of marine animals, 
)i|aiuy , 0 metamorphoses of insects must always 
j|)|i^nt ;much to excite the curiosity and engage the attention 
stu^nt of nature. 

few. hisects is this series of changes to be observed 
ih gr^J^teir perfection than in the beautiful tribe of creatures of 
we propose to give some account in the present pap(»r. 
^^nonOr Can there be a greater difference between tlie first 
and. states — the former, a soft, crawling caterpillar, 

devouring the "coarsest vegetable food with an insatiable appo- 
ti|e-*the‘latter, a delicate, airy being, lluttering in the sunshine 
from flower to flower, and drawing its sole nourUhment from 
. the honied juices laid up in those natural rpccptacles. Nor 
can we find an instance in which the inter modi ate or pupa 
state is more distinctly marked'—in which the appearance of 
death js more completely simulated, than in these creatures- • 
whence Jche butterfly has in all ages been regarded as a sort of 
emblem of the resurrection, 

Of all our Brirish butterflies, there is perhaps none more 
’ beautiful than the Swallow-tail butterfly iPapili<} .)rai'lKnm)^ 
represented in all its stages, in the accompanying woodcut 
(fig, 1.). This handsome insect, the only British represont i- 
tion' of a group of which many magnitic eni species inhabit the 
sunny regions of the tropics, is met wdth not uncommonly in 
& feimy districts of this country. The caterpillur, which 
principally upon the fennel and wild oarror, is of coii- 
^erable size when fully grown ; it is of a bHiutiful green 
9[mdur, with numerous black rings k»oking like bands of black 
alternately plain and spotted with red. The body, 
atfin all caterpillars, consists of twelve scgmenla bchiUes the 
■ hcM/ and the creature crawls upon t-ixtmi feel three pairs 
pf short, jointed legs, which are afterwards converted into 
the lung slender, legs of the butterfly, being attHclicd to the 
thtee segments imhiodiately following the head, and five 
^nirs oi^ floft membranous feet, which disappi^ar in the perfect 
insl^, supporting the hinder pan of tlic body. This caler- 
pillfti' presents a singular character, which serves to di^tin- 
.gUish it at once from all other English species, although it 
is common to all the foreign insci'ls immediately allied to 
the swalbWf-tall butterfly ; it is furnished with a pair of 
little iftlamentS; capable of being protruded and retracted at 
« pleasure from a. tubercle situated immediately behind the 
h^ad ; thefte form a y- or v- shaped orgon of a red colour, 
W^^h tieeretCB a fluid of a disagreeable odour, and it is sup- 
; 'to caterpillar employs them to frighten away any 

such as ichneumons, which may chance to dis- 
by their unwelcome intrusion, 
eaterpillar i»^ full-grown it prepares to diange 
kd, pupa or chrysalis, state. For thi.s purpose it 
c 144 tdble spot„ where, d^uing the period of deatliiike 
^(^gh which it is now to p'isf/, it may be protected 
li^^iaVpOfeible' from the weator and the assaults of its 
J;; >jEfe choice made, Jt spins a stnaJl web of silk; in 
to^ hooks of ite hindmost pair of feet, 
at the extremity of the body. Many 
j with,, attaching 

' this imprtant change; 

battekfly 'appears to 
ifip' iwih^'g. friwly ai;*V'to^cy of 
uhapruig 



and appears in'a form'apparefttly as different from thatyhfeltV; 
it is eventually to assume as from that which it haei 
quitted; Nevertheless, in the horny case which now enejos^, ; V 
all the parts of the future butterfly, the positions of many of . - 
its organs are already to be rccogniKcd ; we see the elevationa. 
of the surface of the chrysalis, which are afterwards to be 
occupied by the wings, the antcnnu% and the legs ; and as the ‘ 
creature approaches maturity, something even of tlie colours 
may be dutcerned through the integuments. The ehryssHs 
of this insect is of a greerii«h colour, with a black baud on each 
side. At the end of the appointed time the butterfly enierg6a 
from its case ; at first soft and weak, with folded and iniper* . , 
feet ^vings, wduch, however, soon expand ; and at length to 
creature springs into the air, to sport for aw'hile with its ^ 
fellows in the bright sunbeams, to leave behind it the ger^s 
of a future generation ; imd having iulfiUod all the ends for 
which it was called into btjuig, to dio, after a rthort but appa- - 
rently happy exifttewce, and leave its pbicc to be CK c.upied by 
othters. In b»?auty of colour and clcgunce of juarkiug, the 
swallow-tail yields to none of onr British hiitteifiieR, Its 
principal colours are a beautiful sulphur yellow and a dvjop 
velvet black, the latter, however, being fretpiently powdered 
in the upper wings with single yellow scales, in the lower 
w'ith fdmiiav scales of a pearly blue colour. The lower wings 
are also furnislu'd with a black tail and marked wiih a befiuti- 
fill red eye-like spot on the inner apical angle. Our figure 
of the English wwallow-Uiil represents thi? biUtcrfly sooirafccr 
its emergence from the chrysalis jtnd before the wings have 
aitflined their full development ; but the form ofto tail and 
tho position of the l y e-like spot in tl>e binder wings arc well, 
shown in the u< oinpanying lisaure of a very nearly allied 
butterfly, the 7Uj ili.o Poilafit (fig. 2.), a native pf the southern 
countries of Europe, and long reputed a British insoet. 

Another very handsome insect, allied to the jireccdtng, Is the 
Apollo buttcrOy ^ P(fni(is,sivs A/M)^ iig, w^ich may be found 
by some of oar .'.uminer lounsts in the AlpfSl- districts of thb 
continent. Tho ground colour of thU chiirruing insect i« 
white; the foie-wings have each throe or four black spots, 
whilst the hiudf'r wdiigH arc adorned above wiili two, beneath 
with three, red eye-like spots, gcucruUy surrounded by a 
black ring, and fdrnished with a small white pupil. It ia 
found in all the mountainous parts of Europe, <md even in 
Siberia ; but although it has been said to be an inhabitant of . • 
the lughlands of Scotland, its occurrence in Britain is mmo 
than doubtful. The caterpillar of the Ai»oUo butterfly ol^o 
possesses to singular forked organ at the back of the neck, 
but this is wanting in all the following species. 

A very pretty little butterfly, u hich is fintiid in miiuy ports 
of England, and is generally distributed on the continent, is 
the Marbled- white butterfiy (Arf/c ihtkUhtia^ fig. 4. It is met , 
with in meadows in the neighbourhood of woods> whereto, ' 
caterpillar feeds upon tlie con\mon cat*«-tail grass, flontrary td 
the usual practice of its ralutifuis, the chrysalis of this butter- 
fly does not attach itself to any object, but lies upon the 
bare ground. The butu^rfly is yellowish^ white, spotted with 
black. 

Several species of the genus Hesperia are found in. this 
couutry, where thejr me known to collectors by. to name of 

Skippers,**' from the curious jerking motions of the aniidal ‘ ; 

during flight. They inhabit woods and g^lrdens, and although ! \ 
thefr stout bodies and strong wings indicate considerable^,. 
power of flight, they rarely fly to any distance, but uka t^:^ ; 

rapid, jerking course from one resting-place to anoth^*; 
species represtmted in fig. 5 is generally dismbpfed ; 

tinehr,tbutis'not met with in 'this couittry. ' ; 

4aiie»> ifejSp^irance is veryplain; 

suriace 

' ' 




’iliiw'ifc fi«wi’drfa».w««^ Intto«^t<K‘iaMi«lw, lowJjtfM. 

andb©iiuUfulTo(rtoi*e-4lieU^<(hd?B(ia- plidned; but it il f^ooArkafile mat 
'^«)#k'btttt**flietb<d«Bg,thecfcterpiiUar* •re<soTaied'«rttih''i|i{iinitet genta ratt<»toaKlnih«<hBliitof 
iMihiotk are Inqtwntly ourioiialy toothed. One epeoies of fhie Bumbete in {Mttt^Blar IdeeUtiei, ^rfug rike, 













FIO. 1, — THE 8 WALLOW- FA II. BUTTERFLY (I'AI'lLlO MACHAON)* 
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IKr. :5.-~ lHL Al’OLLO BUTTFHPLY (BARNA8«lUa AroLtU) 
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t sff J4t» Ada^. bttti«^7 (Wwtfui^^ 
btttth^f 

! i^iag loi)^ iootbedi m »hort and fbirkflA And 
k aUo clothed with stout hairs. The butterfly is 
h hhkkish <^bur, with an Irregular white band running 
] all ihe win^: Xt is one of the most graceful of 

' Sidikh bi^ in its manner of flighty but is by no means 
r^nmon.. The caterpillar feeds on the honeysuckle; it is el 
; is colour, with the hesdi legs, and spines of a rusty 
I ted the chrysalis is green spotted with gold. Nearly 
; ajllie^ vtb thil species is the Purple Emperor butterfly (Ajpatitra 



wfl^gs are ie^;b#de ^ ^ 

^•omen^at as th* t]fekhito'''idiidikl1 bul/ihtbk'Aft 
certain lights reflects a aaosl hiilliint u 
colour, which adds greatly to the beauty of (he toseeh i ; , 

the great height at which it usually flies it has ohtAvem ' 
name of the Purple High-flier, and its great power of 
renders its capture by no means an easy mattw. 'With ttim, 
charming insect we shiU take leave of our readers, assui^ 
them that ^hey will And in the study of /the trantfoyma* 
tions and habits, even of our commonest English buueiflie^ a 
source of inteffest and amusement which perhaps they^md 
little suspect. 



f IN DOWNSHlEE ; POKTAFERRY, 

Ain> A TALE OP '98. 

{ on whi^ I reached Belltst to stsrt 
vltiii hid X heiufd of that lovely place, 
Aw I befere Ad my way 

had.. % mpt 



some of our most intrepid and skiUbl mariners In ehtidhooil, 
leamt to lovdthe sea and were trained to brave its dmgeeak/ 
Away we aped flfom amid the bustle and din and';|«kAd of 
the busy town— the noble Athehs of tJlster— »» 

^ ^ the ^4. I w olotte in the carriage to a 
befbre starting two others entered'^ 

She At'#. widow, young, and in sad; feWhfro'ti 
' twrly ^ettogd her bemie^^and 




'Mxei ^ ^ 8ou1|. U'>^'H9 

KfeA cme South .iii 

Bur'hig'&e.fei^fiil Twitatw of chol^jrk in Mr.' 
iff]}, iU yictim* The' heart broken wBo^/With her 
' only chilly continued to reside in the locality.. Periodically 
the mother end her little daughter, I was told, vii^ited her 
. h.iwbahd'e, grave, During the spring and summer months 
they strewed ftowcts on it ; and while the widow sat by her 
de^d one’atomb fur hours, the child would be seen running 
^qpg the graves, plucking the wild dowers and chasing the 
insects hovering about them, little aware of the heavy sorrow 
erWhing her motlur’s heart, and of the terrible loss she had 
sustained in that hour— how faintly remembered by her i .-- 
when she was lifted up to gaze for the last time on tlie coHiiicd 
dead, and was told she was fatherless. 

We parted at Newtonards. God bless that widow and her 
fatherless child ! Prom the railway carriage I was transferred 
to a scat on n one-horse car. Beside me there' sat a young 
seaman. Ho was returning from a trip up the Mediterranean 
in a swift l^ondon clipper. He w’as a merry-hoarted fellow. 
He,had all the cut of a crack seaman. “His skipper/’ he 
said^ “ was a drunken old brazen nose, and he had emit his 
command right heartily.” He had made, he inform td me, 
twenty pounds by hU voyage. 

“You have a good deal of thivt sum home with you, no 
doubt r " 1 said. 

“Just six pounds,’* w'as the reply, “hondon made a 
death on most of my shiners. No matter. I have what w'ill 
do me fur a week or two. Thtje’s no one now depending on 
me.. The old people, for whom I uf*ed to save all, aie aw'ay.” 

, “ Youi paicnts arc dead, then ? 1 said. 

o AyOi w'ent ('ff I would have 

liked to have seen him before they luxpf.ed up his white head 
under the sod. But X Wa.<3 on the hoa. J came home,* but 
the old home was no more open to me. Tin goirt’ now only 
tosee.mj* old neighbours and j)layinatcs. Hillo, my hearty I” 
addressing the driver, win; sat on the opposite side, “ give us 
a song, old boy. The toad won’t be so dreary, if we have a 
stave." 

“ Me sing ! " exclaimed our wliip. “ You might just as 
Welt expect a song from a turnip. I ru-ver, all my life, could 
sing or whistle. Give us a slave youmelf.” 

“ Here goes then ; " and in a manly, and not unmusical 
voice, the seaman sang “Pat’s Farewell to Green Erin;'* a 
song he had learnt, he said, in an emigrant ship. 'I just 
remember the hrst vtrse ; — 

'* ^ Twas OQ a fine May morning 
All in the iiiouth pf 

^ . Tliat we set sad (or Ameriky 

lu Ihe tmble ship ‘ A'l'pium',’ 

Onr captain vi'as a sailor brave, 

And /eartea-s IicartH the crow ; 

Anti whh bsiU all sprrud our gidlant bliip 
O'er the billows flew." 

The same song I have often heard. 'Jhe' tunc is a fine 
national pne, however otherwise may be the Fcntiment and 
v^silication of the ballad. If was, as many know, n peculiar 
favourite of the Irish emigrants. 

As the song ended we took up another paaseugfr, acurious- 
looking genius. He was a regular prig, on the wrong side of 
sixty, and dressed out most osteiitaiioubly. One w-ould have 
.tooled him prepared for a wedding, And it turned out, in 
fact, that he was wearing his inartiage garments. Certainly, 
he was no beauty ; nor, one would have thought, likely to 
have taken any woman’s fancy. He^was an Englishman— a 
tockney, Eehadbeen in the navy -^murine, probably. 
hp spoke of “Commander*’ this, ai^ “ AdmicaJ/* i^at, 
having been his “pertikler friends— ewoxn hrotheya/* Sir 
4>s^ha»le8 Nafiet especially he claimed m h» a^. • They 
/vr^e*. acj^?eiiiag to hi^s vapid rep)(!etot^hf/i^ ' 







“Why yes, sir; and yet here/Fltb w , , ^ 
down. 1 have been over the world, and i^lir ihe i 
but I must a«y— -Hireland for tftej I*ve 
dayjs, and I’ve found a wife, I must ^ay-^the . 

me! Splendid creatures they are— oh, sptehdjdl 
• married yesterday. In fadt, I'm just ndw out of TO ^ 
chamber ; and say what people will agalhst 
must say, I don’t rue.” ' '' 

“ That’s' right, and I hope yoU never will," 1 could 
remark. ^ ^ 

‘‘I feel, sure I slum't. No, I shall never rue: 
charming creature she is ; and so fond of me ! I muH Say^T / 
am really ’appy ! I am going to Portaferry to look for ' 

snuggery where w'e can live, and, as the Misstis sings, * ! 

love in a cottage witli roses.' I shall turn hagricultuflijt/'t; 
think; and we shall rear all kinds of things, * 
said to the Missus this morning, we shall live as *ki[>py W 
kings and queens. 1 shall beat up about J^ortaforry fot’ a 
small cottage and farm ; and we shall grow eyery^^S* 
rear uj) — -* " ^ 

“ Jiots of youngsters, I hope you told Ker,“ interrupted hly 
sailor friend, wlio had been vastly enjoying ike eoUo<^uy.. / ' 
“ Why, I did’nt just say so/* said the bride||rOpk?? attemp';^^ 
ing to look rather ahy ; “ out I must say, whejt the dew little' 
ones cij come, they shall be welcome. But here’s Pqrtafer^jr.^’:^ 
I.I>arted from both my companions, wishing the bnd<^rObm ' 
all huppineKS, and receiving a squeczt^ (something like a crush' 
ill a vice) from the brawny hand of the warm*hearted sailor^ ’ 
Portaferry is an old towtrr Its name is derived, some haW;' 
auppos{?d, from Porth, signifying terrible, and Ferry, that1fi,'| 
the terrible Ferry. Others, however, say that the very early 
name of the place was, the Port of the Ferry, and uhaf in , 
Course of time, that was abbreviated into one word— Portafetr^^ , 
The situation of this ancient town is beautiful; It lies oU ^nc^ - 
shore of Lough Strangford— not far from ihe„(^ntr^«ce 'of thv . . 
liough. On the other side of the ferry, and Meetly 
(a distance of a mile), is the pretty village of SirKttgjCord*; 
Standing on the shore, to the right, stretches the for-fk^^'' , 
Lough, in which it is said there are as many is tods ail iherfe ‘ 
are days in a year. Looking in this direction, a great TjUjicty 
of interesting objects attract the eye. At the time when first. 

I saw these objects, I bad an enchanting view of them. ' Tfce ^ 
evening was still and beautiful; the sun, amid goldeh 
dours, wns setting in the viest ; the waters of the Lough ‘ 
as a sheet of glass ; several boats were moving sloW'ly * 

or were coming from among the islands, their snqw#h^d 
sails dapping about the masts (there was hardly a bteatli bf ' 
wind) ; while the richly cultivated fields and distot hBli > 
seemed covered with lustre. There is seen first tlie anci&at^ 
ruins of Audicy CJastle (ol which more anon) ; further 
the entrance to the (luoUc, the river, leading to DoWdpdjaicJf; 
(where St. Patrick’s dust reposes); beyond, about fiVO * 

distant, appears the village ol KillUeagb, known as the 
of one of the most i)rofuuad living scholarii, Doctor ^ “ 
Hincks, and formerly the residence also of Dr. 
new ol Belfast, the most eminent of our brilUant Irish 
and divines. My attention was next turned to the pkiiif:^'^^ 
scenery directly opposite PortafefTy and surroundipi^lSTOfr 
ford. Beyond that village is Castleward, the faVhih^Xtb'!^ 
dence and estate of Lord Bangor, A capital atoiy 
one of the late Baris of Bangor, in connexion with l^il 1 , 
shire property. It was believed that hjs »dad 
disordered, |iid the matter came before the: tkird 
who had earl summoned to piee^ . v 

chim^cpofr^^' tcjit the earFs sfia^ epolu;;V;'h^t| 

^ you sell ypu^f^^^ 






:'|^3|p|l^|;'ij^'iiirMritetra|^ath« fbimcrH^^ • •' 

^''V ;' pi fourpen^se a load for evrry part of tfcii 
' i)iftdiiig himself to draw the whole away.” 

was ov All his questions were 

' ; iChe earl returned home in triumph, free of all 

pf Chancery. 

Castle ward there is a fine range of mountains, 

' names. Close to Strangfbrd, on the left 

: Is the summer residence of Mr. J. Blackwood Price, one 

y qt^lAttd’aibestjsnd most popular landlords. To the left is 
. Olil'j^buTt* tjie seat" of Lord da Ros. The house is built 
after the Elizabethan style. The grounds about it are 
^ ^ V^ ht^autiful, but contracted. His lordship was in England 
■ Some time ago he sufficed the loss of one of 

, : his .daughters, a lovely and most accomplished young Udy, 
' ; 'ati,4.^iTe>^tatly beloved by all classes. 

, B^t the moat^ interesting locality about Portaferry is the 
fpajSjy romantic domain of Major Nugent, the highly esteemed 
and popular proprietor of the town. It is open to the inhablt- 
ants^iand, to all strangers. It is one of the loveliest spots t 
' , hire yjsited in any country. The grounds are extensive, and 
kpptal^ all seasons in admirable order. While there I felt aS 
in .fairyland. Erom parts of the domain are to be obtained 
glorions yiews for many miles distant. Here you h^e the 
finest views of the lough, and of all the interesting objects on 
bot^JiideB of its shores. Seated, on the second evening of my 
visit, on oue of the green slopes from which we looked down on 
the lough, *I asked my companion if there were any traditions 
aSottt the old castle of Portaferry, which stands in tlje town, 
almost close to the shore, and which is much dilapidated. 

“I don’t know of any/* she replied. ** There are five old 
castles in this county, all in sight of each other, and which 
have existed, it ia sa< 1, since the days of King John. ^ The 
only tale I have h^'or I is about Audley Castle during tbe 
Rebellion of *08.” 

t begged her to relate to me tho, tale, w'hich she did most 
kin41y« snd I give the story in her own words, as well as I 
cap remember them. The tale may bear the title — 

THE REBEL OF AtTDLEY CASTLE. 

A TAIU OF THU IRISH REUXLLTON OP *9S* 

^me days before the celebrated' battle of Bailynahinch, a 
n^m^ous band of rebels, -all Ardsmen, advanced on Porta*. 
r.#rry., resolved to take the town and sack it. They wore to 
have been under the command of Charles Maxwell, a young 
luau bolding a small property in the Ards, and of respectable 
< 5 onnexlons. He had heartily throwm himself into the revolu- 
tionary movement; and his high character, his position in 
society, his great popularity with the peasantry, his energy, 
and Mb well-known brave and chilvalric spirit caused him to 
hojd a high command under the general-in-chief of the rebel 
forties iiyith prhom he was intimately acquainted. Maxwell 
Wai Hpbsent on urgent business connected with the rebellion, 
; Ardsmen were induced by unwise counsels to 

from all parts to advance on Portafi*rry. They were 
- - 


m the absence of Maxwell they were not 
er command; and, although the^ made a desperate 
.on. tb® town and sacrificed many lives, they, were 
by the yeomanry under Mr. Nugent, mded 
stationed at Port?^^Grry, commimded by 
vvbo had anchored his vessel close to tb® 
streets with hi» r mnon, ilauj^htering 



tbq'teb^s.' 




r^l,,^piwpiv^ at close ot tbe oonMp^^.csbll^ctod 4® 
“ 1-'-' bi the fiyipg reb*rls,' Bpept severs! day® 

I ii' iZ. .Vi- 


mitaWrs, mid finally xnarelmi^ Ms Ud to 
fiercely ^fought and disastrous settle 
Ve<m;tbe mb^l forces and the royal 
fhed. pm and after a i^rible 


■ % fine who took^ nfi' eoiilllcti 'il 

ql the rebels, and who 

When in the thick of the popfitfet, Maxwelf, vi ,, , , 

lion/ and ever led.the charges of his' menTtms^b^ten Mw/w 
several times apparently cut dbm^ tfie spectator 
was unable to repress his exultation. With muttered expia^, 
tions he saw Maxwell escape In safety, and following Mm 
tlously in his fiight for hours, .he traced him to’ his hiding-place/ 
Two days afterwards this ihan might have been bWeisved 
holding a close conversation with Captain Hopkins, on 
the royal cutter, at Portaferry.' 'Within an hour the cifitiir 
lifted anchor and made out to the channel. ‘ ' ' 

Once across the Bar, her course was directed tou^rds; 
Annalong, and shortly after eleven o’clock at night she crept, 
in close to the shore, and was anchored near the* village, Th» ^ 
object 6f her commander was to make a prwoner of CfharleS 
Maxwell ; but he was disappointed. A half-witted .creatnx^, 
called Andy MOore, had been gathering shell-fish along the 
shore until darkness set in. He observed the royal CtttW, 
hovering about the offing, and aware of the fiigltivo rebel' 
being concealed In the neighbourhood, and having been 
warned to be on the look-Out, he at once suspected tho cause 
of the cutter’s appearanoe. He fled to the house, gave the 
alarm, and before the cutter had come to at Annalong, Charles 
Maxwell was away up tho mountains, having Andy Moore aS 
his guide. In this way he escaped ; and, still accompanied by 
Moore, on the second night after his flight from Annalong/ 
they reached Audley Castle. Maxwell was drawn to the 
locality of Strangford by a love affair. He was engaged to a 
beautiful young girl, the daughter of a most respectable 
farmer in tho neighbourhood ; and ho wished to see her befpre 
leaving tho country, perhaps lor ever. 

DANIEL IIOPFER. 

It Is generally supposed that this artist wxs born at, th®' 
beginning of the sixteenth century, at Nuremberg, the bfarih- 
placo of Albert Durer. The date of his death is as uncertaifi 
as that of his birth, and it has never yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained whether his name was Daniel or David, Most 
writers, however, give the preference to the former, and from 
many circumstances it teems likely that they are rights Ho 
had two brothers, Jerome and Lambert, who, like himself, 
were skilfuj and talented engravers, and followed all the 
branches of their profession. The Abbe de Marolles bestowed 
upon the three the name of Masters of the Candlestick, on' 
account of the mark or device of ahop, which was always placed 
between their initials, and which the abbe mistook for a candle- 
stick. Hop fen is the German w'ord for hop ; and theHopfefs, 
in conformity with the practice of the day, adopted as their 
emblem this particular mark. . , 

David P*unck, a dealer in old engravings, who lived at 
Nuremberg in the seventeenth century, and who possessed nq" 
less than two hundred and thirty copperplates of these artis^t . ; 
published them under the title of Opera Hopferiana.” ! 

Daniel was the most successful of the three brothe^ ; lib ^ 
possessed the greatest genius and the greatest love for M®/ 
profession, and of him only the history of art take® 
sanoe. , He wasAnown to Albert Durer, and for so^etime^'/ 
wors.ed under his direction, during the mo8tflou^i®hing*p^qd; 
of German art. At that time German 'engfaverf ^ 
gavenied by two distinct principles. First, they .attomptedtU^ 
ad^re a® dosely as possible to the teachings of tbe^ pui;e||^/ 

, German tchoo), buj HX the same time to uriite with 
“ ablating mfiu'<!pcF-of ItaHWhArt. ' , \ 

'' '"The mekit ^pfe^ consisted iq 

P«iftomapi;®<^' ihe (saueileiices of ^ese twqk' 
wroald'bp " 






in Almavitft' ■ at^'’ p6iftTMW[y 

than Fra Dlivojia (^' t1iia;'f!^ai;lc».lSEi\^^^^ 
afeveifcly ' i«i thi« defe'ct^ the conseqiM^^''riiEtf^ muleteer albhe^ ijirlk^'dfteh'foilbwa^th^^ 

internal dUsensions, felt, that in solitary roads, \irho often waj^ts amusert^efl^; ™ 

and good wine, is consumed on the spot ai one*',' the habit of thrumming away at his old g^^t***; 
?^piS|i^ShSby pet quart, for want of the means of conveyiinee, down upon his muley as Oir and shows .us in his sh^iiV 


, SSiiVi XlbMifJriCrv^:' ■ 





n«;«ve of i raad--thfttwe 
to' «Qe liberty tbe |tttuoal» ire 
baag on %hsk aocks ; ai!d yet the abye$ id therp'— 
J'^ihyea of aoi^i b^drod yards in depth, into which the 
£^)8e:0lep w'ould drive them* But? in the land of 
Wgh mitm^ine it is so ; the aniiQal guides the man. The 
; ] inuioa are to aecustomed to these perilous roadB» that jthey 
: s |£^w hfetter how to place their feet than do their con- 
Besides, the mule is obstinate and aelf-willed. 
use the spur, it stops; if you stroke it, it lies down; 
;, bf 'you ,puU the reins, it gallops olf : it is better to leave it 
■aki'neit 

; The saddle is generally composed of two or three variegated 
biankeU doubled up, and sometimes of a well-stufled cushion 
to disguise the sharp back of the brute. On each side, instead 
’ of stirrups, arc pieces of wood to rest your feet on. The head 
. Of the animal is almost concealed by ornaments. The guide 
goes before on a mulc^ or accompanies that animal on foot, 
his guitar in his hands, his gun on his shoulder, and his 
. powder-horn close at hand. 'Such a journey is exceedingly 
amusing, 


' ‘ PEERS AND M.P;S.. 

'I ( 

, ^ PAllLUMBUTMlY OllATOJtS AVO OllATOav. 

' Tub era of the Reformation was favourable to eloquence. It 
; everywhere gave , an impulse to the human mind and taught 
men to speak. Unfortunately, wo ha^'e but the faintest 
records of that distant day. Erasmus, however, was a friend 
1 of More, and he has left his testimony to that great statesman’s 
pbwets. Speaking of Sir Thomas More, Erasmus says;--. 

His eloquent tongue so well seconds his fertile invention, 
that no one speaks better when suddenly called forth. Jlis 
; nttcntion never languishes ; his mind is always before his 
words ; his memory has all his', stock sq turued into ready 
money, jhat without hesitation or delay it gives out whatever 
the time and the case may require.*' When Pym led the 
house, the true tones of the orator were also heard. The 
^ speeches of the noble«hearted Eliot also do credit to his fame. 
Of one that has come down to us, no less a critic than Hazlitt 
says “There is no affectation of wit in it— no studied orna- 
mont’^no display of fancied superiority ; the speaker’s whole 
heart and soul are in the subject— he is full of it— his mind 
, seems, as it were, to surround and penetrate every part of it — 
nothing diverts him from his purpose, or interrupts the course 
, ;of his reasoning,” Some slight notion of the great Bacon’s 
parliamentary success has been preserved by one of the most 
, , ' OOmiifiUnt judges of that age “ There happened in my 
sajri Ben Jonson, “ one noble speaker, who was full of 
.gra^ty in hid speaking. His language, wliere he could spare 
;,.or pass by n jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever spoke 
more neatly, more precisely, more weightily, or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of 
his speech but consisted of his own graces. Ifia hearers could 
not cough or look aside from him without loss. He com- 
, msnded where he spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased 
^t hls devotion. No man had their affections more in his 
.. power. The fear of every man who heard hftn was lest he 
'llheuld make an end.** Still, however, much of this oratory 
' fros rough and rude, interspersed with more scriptural allusions 
.nnd oUssical^ j^ than would suit the refined taste of the 
; present age. iTet aome fine things were said by the DSliots 
; imd Hampdeni and Martens, whose names figtire in the ant^f 
those days, 

purely also we must not forget the orator whos,e maiden" 
% was of the fiat Bopery Ijb^elied gt 8t.,^ul*n Crpsa by 
, A^basier, and of whom sS Phi^jWarwiok wrote thus 

■ ) motning^huo the cj^^,an|'perceipred' 

^ spe^ig ’(wlmm ' 1; Jkiiiiff. 'iibt),. , wf'brdimuSly ■’ 

tnlMi3re . 

' r'^an,' yhjeonniify;,,^ 




his hEi'.wak'wUhnut A . 

slsOji his swor4-.'atu<dt.'cloBe 'to 
swoln 'Ond red^slu his voice 
eloquence fuBnf fmour.!’ ; hoed. het:;a^^ 
with the swoln^^iuKl reddish -counten^eqvjh^'^il^iM^^ 
imd untunable voice, was Oliver Cromwell, 
purpose at a later day. In the next age, 
restless Shaftesbuty seems to have homo 
But, after all, we liave to pass a long periodthOfe|^ 
oratory in the highest acceptation oCthe term, 
have come to us from the accomplUlied and vmsalile 
Ycl of his speeches we have no records 
we know is, that the bitter < Dean of fit, Patrick*^ 
every body and every thing, and who .ctirsed the day 
birth— epeuks of him in the highest terms, speakft ol 
producing oratorical effects Unequalled in his times. ^ 
that that opinion was the general opinion of the agO^'v We 
know that the younger Pitt, when discussing with 
as to what he w^ould wish, supposing it possible to .r.estpt'A 
what was wished, said, while one remarked that he should 
prefer one of the lost orations of Demosthenes, and imothsr 
wished for the lost books of Llvyi'another for a Latin tragedy, 
that, for his part, he should prefer a lost speech of Bolingb^e* 
With Bolingbroke the list of lost orations is closed. Fromhts. ' 
time we have iccordg of the parliiunentary debates, at Jrsit ■ 
very obscure and very imperfect, but gradually becoming more, 
copious and correct, till in our time reporting has arxivi^iat. 
such a pitch, that we have everything that can be givefirr^ll • 
but the tone and figure, whi^ch, alas ! no reporter esn evetp glfift. 

First in ( ur list, then, stands the* well-known hanu^ of 
AValpole. Ho w’ss the first prime minister who sat in the 
House of Oomincns, where for years he reigned suprem^« 
AValpole, who took his scat for Castle Rising, excited vhy 
the fame his ancient rival Bolmgbruke had aequiied, waaxmt 
long before he made his deb/it aS a debawjc. The subject he 
spoke on is not known. “At the same tinie,’* says. Cose# 

“ another member made a studied speech, which was mu^ 
admired. At the end of the debate, some' persons casting" 
ridicule on Walpole as an indifferent speaker, andexpresaiiiig 
their approbation of the maiden speech made by the ot^r 
member, Arthur Hainwaring, who was present, ohsemd 
4n i^eply ; * You may applaud the one and ridicule theoi^ticr 
as much as you please ; but depend upon it, that the spyucq < 
gentleman who made the set speech never wUl impTOte,^ssid, . 
that Walpole will, in time, make an excellent debater* ^* 
The prophecy waa correct, Walpole grew to be the gf^gt* 
est man in that house. That Walpole despised all ,affeeta<<iV 
tion and all refinement, all the resources of the UriMiQl^ai 
art beyond its great origin and fountain— strong sense, 
ideas, anxious devotion to the subject in viel^ earryinit; 
audience along with the speaker— may wcU be iupiponsd 
the manly and plain, the homely and somewhat eogjiieepij^^ 
racter of his understanding. Eminently a man 
came down to parliament to do the business of th# ; 

and he did it. He excelled ixr lucid statement whejthAr!ip^^;^3 
argument or of facts ; he met his antagonist fesrkwilyi 
through every part of the question ; he was abui^dstitly>ifil^^ 
at reply dhd. retort ; he constantly preserved Ids 
even goodnatured and gay in the midst of all his 
and possessed ,his consdtutio&al good humous, 
varied presence of mind, in the thiokeit fira 
He wss a lively speaker, and was a eoiuitssii;Mp|^^ 

’ the';, house, |rhich it was his vooaffon''to:;'hrad'f;;^'^^' 

'Judge of l^'^siip^ches firom the seshty'iec€«<^>t]^'l^^ ,, 

' This ' is especiaUy^tme^ 

4sove"Bolii^btq}c«'v i 

'di^ngnishsd hf 'a;^ntg1dyridi^l,. 



W;,i^y^'t6 "«*Wd3r# 
l«m equally dhciU^^ 
fi^jfei in pea^l^j and s^ek no ahare in iii^reign 
7 - ;^V^ with tameneaa and ptiail- 

intij^ftre in.diaputest we are called Don ^ 
||j^^’'«litd dnp^a Sf all the world. If we give gnaaranteea, 
why nation ia wantonly burdened. If guaran- 
te^foached with having no allies.*^ 

On had some powerful men in it. l*uUenoyi 
^ ^ * >*1> Sahdys, were all men of weight ; but not 
w the highest acceptation of thia term. 

man than Walpole was, however, to appear upon 
. ‘ Wehiust muzzle that terrible cornet of horse,” said 

the first time the tones of the elder Pitt 
, house. That terrible cornet was not, however, 

tdnz*t«d at that time. His figure, when he first appeared 
piurl|amexit, was strikingly graceful and commanding, his 
h%h and noble, bis eye full of fire. Ilis voice, even 
aaSc to a whisper, was hoard to the lemotost benches ; 
he strained dt to its full extent, the sound rose like 
'^ah^awell of ati organ of a great cathedral, shook the house with 
^itayeal, and was heard through lobbies and do urn staircases 
tdthe Ooiirt of Bequests and the precincts of Westminster Hall. 
,^>l!tja cultivated all these eminent advantages with the most assi- 
MUotia care: His action is described by a very malignant ob* 
as equal to that of Garrick, HU pUy cf countenance 
■ wonderful ; he frctiucntly disconcerted a hostile orator by a 
^ single glance of indignation or scorn. Every tone— from the 
..iihpasiiDned cry to the thrilling aside— was perfectly at his 
^ command. His power was boundless. It is related that once^ 
/^<in the tKouso of Commons, he began a speech wd’h these 
'^Wordii ** Sugar, Mr. Speaker,” and then observing a smile to 
/ pervade the audience, he smiled, looked fiercely round, and in 
' a loud and angry voice pronoupced the word sugar” again, 
-ihree times; and having thus subdued the house, he turned 
. ^rouhd and disdainfully asked, ‘‘AVho will laugh at sugar 
.,^OW He was the father of long speeches. Lord Bioughain 
says i ** He was anything rather than a concise or short speaker 
WM prolix in the whole texture of his discourse, and he 
;; . iwys certainly the first who introduced into our senate the 
U practice adopted in the American W'ar by Burke, and con- 
itklUiad by others, of long speeches— speeches of two and three 
^ ’ hoi^ by which oratory has gained little and business less.*' 
f' DaAosthencs— of W’hom Plutarch tells us, that he 
1in9|bI4' teev^Mr speak off^iand, however ofttn called up in 
Chatham was essentially an off-hand 
Whenever he prepared a speech it was a com* 
sr plate *• Ko man,” says :» critic, who had often heard 

**cvcr knew so little what he was going to say.*’ 
l|li hit$ were most felicitous. Lord Brougham has 
several of them. We give a few. His remark 
the debate on confidence in ministers, in ITi^G, is wcU 
He imd their characters were fair enough, and he 
f kiwaya glad to such persons engaged in the public 
Imi tutning to theba with a smile, very couneous but 
ho said Confide ill you? Oh, no— 
me,, gentlemen— yow/A is the season of incre* 
" ly^gimMence ia a plant ^f slow growth iir an aged 
jt^^xSomie'dne having spbken of tho obstinacy of America, 
in ^pen rebellion, Mr. Pitt 
r«*56iee that America has resisted. Three 
ao^dead to aU iLe feelings of liberty as 
idavea* would hav^l^n 
Nit» mak^ijdair<a ofvall^^ Hie indigngnt 
l^aimwor to the miniatera* boast of driving 
^ l might w^ think 

crttfe>h well kne^wa* 


ibmb 



Next' in- position' tq: 

Fox, said oldViSam JohnWiir a most s 
here is a man” — desmibing htni Ih terms' 
afraid to give—*' whq has divldOd tho kingdom 
so that it was a doubt whethev the natte should bd j 
by the sceptre of George III. -or the tongug of 
says Fox discovered powers for reguldt debate which 
his friends hoped nor Ms enemies droaded* , His to 
a professed orator was conspicuously displayed \itt 
minster Hall on the trial of Warren Hostings; 
triumph of his talents is to be found in those masterly t 
to his antagonists, in which' cutting sarcasm/ logical 
ness, and metaphysical subtility, were so combined as 
pass all that modern experience had witnessed. JohiSisplit,W^.\i 
his bitter foe, and yet Johnron w^as compelled to speak 
in terms wo have quoted. AVenext give the fes^moity a 
friend : “ Fox as an orator,” said Godwin, seemed tooowl: 
immediately from tho forming hand of naluriB. His eloqU'e3^^',| 
was 08 impetuous as the current of the river lUune. Noihih|f ‘ 
could arrest its course. Though on all great occasions he^wis ' 
throughout energetic, yet it was by sudden flashes and emana^ ' 
tions that he electrified the heart and shot through the blood 
of his hearers. I have seen his countenance brighten up with 
more than mortal ardour and goodness, I have been present 
wdien his voice has been suffocated with the sudden bursting 
forth of a flood of tears.” The lullowing anecdote will set tbjC. 
intuitive quickness of Mr. Fox’s parts in a strong light. Oil 
the day of the debate on the Test and Corporation acts* Bbr* 
Rees w'aited oi> Mr. Fox, with a deputation, to engage hfe ; 
support in their cause. lie received them courteously^ but ' 
though a friend to religious liberty, was evidently unati* 
qrainted with the strong points and principal bearings 
their peculiar case. He listened attentively to theit exptlSl-'l 
lion, and with an tye that looked them H^rouffh and ^Are«yA, • 
put four or five searching (questions. They withdrew after,. a 
short conference, and as they walked up St. Jamos*s**8treat^ 
Mr. Fox passed tlicm booted, as if going to take air and exer^ 
cise. From the gallery they saw him enter the house With > 
whip in hand, as if just dismounted. When he rose to speak, 
he displayed such a mastery of his subject, his argtiments''ahd 
ilUistrations were so various, his views so piofodnA and' 
statesman>like, that a 'Stronger must have imagined the 
question at issue, between the high church party and tJso , 
dissenter?, to have been the main subject of his study. FoW^s 
test of a speech was, “ Does it read well r” If so, it Was 
speech. Unfortunately, this is the case ; and, unfortunately, 
no man suffered in this respect more than Fox himself. 
have his speeches to rend; they seem to us, compiirati^^ly 
Rl>eaking, poor. We are not fascinated with them es s 

with those of Burke. We miss all that made those 
a terrer to. his foes, when they were delivered In a . 

and admiring house. To speak of him justly as au 
says Sir James Mackinto'^h, would *tequira a 
Everywhere natural, he carried into public 
simple and negligent exterior* which belonged to 
private. When he began to speak, a common 
have thought him aw'^kward; and even a con^umma^ 
could only have been struck with the exqiifeitc 
ideas and the transpmrent simplicity of his maDnOik. 
sooner had he spoken for some tiniby than he .wf^ 
into another being. He forgot himself and every 
< .him.. ^llb th&ght only of his sut^ect. 'Hbi| 

; and kludted^aa he went' Ha darted to 
V Torrents of impetuous and irmistible 
; thdif feelings ^knd conyietions. He 
i Idiiaodetna imion cf 

' pf jnoe of\ 






THE ' 


It Ib a treat fur tlie. Dutch to into Nagasaki, though they 
are so encumbered uith police and |;uards "as to be 

/able to see scarcely anything. And . yet it is a change, and 
fOhe jg^ladly embraced by men so, secluded and solitary. They 
wanftar throng the town, they banquet in the temple, and 
Visit the tea-houses. They at all events by these jouineys 
^enable us to indulge our curiosity relative to the town. 

^ 3^agasaki is* on a hill side, regularly built, with pleasing 
gardens to all the houses, which are low, with one story and a 
loft. The height of the houses is determined by law, and they 


A kind of'jhut eon tains all "the Valuables nqt 
uSe, the stQclc of a tradesman, bis books, ^ 

warehouses are built in the same, way tbe bor 
ate coated with clay, dnd have copper shui 
large kettle full of mud is ready to coat the , 
case of accident. .Fires are very 'common, jhi s^vm 
ful conflagrations these store-rooms escaped eni ' 
injury, . .. 

Beyond the town the scenery is bca'utiful, hillund 
and land, lending their several charms. The people. 




lUE ItOAU TO TEUO/ 'JTAlPAK, 


«wje constructed of, wood and mud, with’ straw, i^rohgh|j to, .appreciate this, as maybe ktsn 


has a coat qf hard oVfiV It, The wUfiiq^s fegVfe ^ 

, jin the place' of glass/with woodvn, ^ 

■r'^^etian blinds. *■' ^ 


:ul .Sites for tbeir , ^ 

ies? a<> do the. Jfapa 


A t>6rticd 

louses, .'-where imbreUfis,' even ^aiat^il^ins V’.; -■ 

as boots are Idt in dbustjmi^^ ' Wb^. Are'-^ 



^e projects in a, trkhguJitr intb ,tho 
and ei|*- The\tteW';i«fe^^e^e! 

:krionjii 

















i^PI# eifcoept iiit 'Chrf^ii''io<^ftrf^ A ' 

^Woifi U 6ometliin* dually ladiwna m& n^vai ' . V ^ ^ 

' ^ . A volofthic emiption occaslottaliy dlverisifte^ the nAuotony of 

led by the ,pc^T«, ’ These tiad the earthquakes explain the 
chaifaotet of the hohses. Siehold gives the foUo^ing description 
of a scene of "tejrtfOli^And desolation :-^At ilWVclock on the 
, .aftemooh of the ISth of the first month, the Summit of the 
WtthJien suddenly sank, and smoke and -vapour burst forth. 
*1.6/1 , the ’6th 6f the following mouth, an eruption occurred in 
the* Brivonokubi mountain, situate on its eastern declivity, 

' ,nOt far from the summit. On the lind of the third month, a 
violent earthquake, felt all o\crKm8iu, so shook Si tnab^^ra, 
that nd one couM keep his loot. Terror and confusion reigned. 
Shock followed shock, and the volcano incessantly vomited 
stones, ashes,' and lava, that desolated the country for miles 
' around. At noon on the Ut cf the fourth month, another 
earthquake occurred, follow^ed ))y reiterated shocks, more and 
nipre violent. Houses were overthrown, and enormous 
masses of rock, rolling down from the menmtain, crushed 
Mrhatevor lay in their way. ^Vhen all seemed quiet and the 
danger was believed to be over, sounds like the roar of 
arUllery were heard in the air and undergnmnd, I'oilovved by 
sudden eruption of the Myokenyaftia, on the northern slope 
,W the Wun^endake. A large part of this mountain was 
; tkrown up into the air ; immense masses of rock fell into tlie 
and boiling water, bursting through the ere Vices of the 
/‘'exploded mountain, pourwl down, overflowing tlie low shore. 
The meeting of the two waters produced a ])henomenon that 
licreased the general terror. The whirling eddies formed 
waterspouts, that annihilated all they passed over, a’he 
devastation wrought in the peninsula of {^imabara and the 
oppeiitfe ■ coast of h'igo, by these united eiuthquakes and 
'•eruptions of the Wunzendake, u'ith its colhiteral craters, is 
said to be indaecribuUe. In the town of Simabara every 
building was thrown down except the castle, tlie cyclopean 
, Walls of which, formed of cul.'Bsal blocks of stone, defied the 
general destructiim. Tiu* (oust \»f Figo was so altered by the 
rav^ee, as to be no longer recognisable. 'Fifty-three 
' thousand human beings «rc saivl to have perished.” 

The journey to Yedo U) vi.sit the r.iof/o!m, or military chief of 
the empire, is a duty similar in chaTactfr to that of the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. It was aDowed to tlie president of the 
factory by Gopgen-Sama, the usurper, as were mnny other 
. priyilP'ges*, which the Dutch lo.t by asking for them to be 
rcimWod. "Jhey were not aware trial to a?k the son’s consent 
;^tO a renewal was an insult, us a thing ghcii once was given 
pcxrmanently. 

The journey the mere tedious, that beds, proiisions, etc., 
\'havp all to be taken, while the retinue of the 1 ‘utoliman is at 
■Viewit two hundi;cd. He tr.ixols in a piilanquiu of the first 
tdifes, and is in fact treated in all things bkc a iiatiie prince. 

' It'tato aeveii days to cross Kiusiu; then comes u short sea 
voyag«i sometimes twice as long as tJio first part, the travellers 
' always putting up at an island for the night.' The whole time 
from'Dezima to Vedo w seven weeks, which gives a very quiet 
0 ^‘idea of Japanese travelling. The roads are in good condition, 
^!S.h^ aceo?r»modatioa onthejouru'^y ample, while there are some 
'sights well worthy of being seen. 

' i Siebold appears in the first instance to have been struck by 
: /a; Buddhist temple of the Ikko-sen sect, at Vagami, whore the 
/ ' .palrif dined the day they left Nagasaki. , ” It presented,” we 
. ate told, “ li rare instance of a Buddhiii temple, that may be 
eoilad exffiipt fifom idols, cmitaining only 'a single image, 
designed vo represent the one only gi>dj Atnida. The bonsiSS oi 


feet as it8''circt^n£sr«Q;ae,^i^a!^^^^ 

A coal mine was of the moat 

seen. It was admirably worked and 
when opened to commerce, this (iountry will haVjglt^ 
of supporting steam navigation. ' A riveriuU^f 
ii mountain covered by snow having 
became more varied. So6n after leaving Foeijj'' 
deputation begins the loiTsome ascent of another 
ridges whiclrmuat be crossed. It is^called Fako&)?;^ipiftM^|j 
said likewise to offer splendid views of mlrtglc^’ V 

s avage nature. At a spot presenting thi^ost admi^d'dr 'I' 
an establishmoiTt^is prepareQ for the refiepiion ot 
gnmdees, where tea, confectionary, and other * dain^f i^^J 
served up by beautiful damsels. Upon this mountains 
guard is stationed, for the prevention df unlawful Ingr^ ijffly 
egress into and out of Yedo ; and a curious anecdote 


of a trick put upon this Fakone guards end of tho 


artilicc and violence by which the extensively feayM 
quences of that trick were obviated. ' 

“An inhabitant of Yedo, named FxyoSayomon, awidb%et;;, 
with two children, a girl atid a boy, was called toadistmrte^ by , 
business. He was poor ; ho knew not how to provide for hm 
children during his absence, and resolved to take both with i 
him. Accordingly, he dressed his daughter in boy^s olbthcff 
and thus passed the Fakone guard unsuspebtod. HiS Wat 
rejoicing in liis success, when a man, who knew what%i^% 
dren he had, joined him, congratulated him on his good lifiimi 
and asked for something to-drink . The alarmed father ofi^tred 
a trifle the man demanded a sum beyond his mcafii i 
quarrel ensued, and the angry informer ran back to thu^uandl 
to make known the eVror that had been committed. iQlo- 
wdiole guard w.is thunderstruck. If the informer spoke, Utlthf . 
and the fact were detected, all their lives were forfeited ; yet 
to send a party to apprehend the offenderb, and thus actn^y 
betray themselvesj was now' unavoidable. The commandiniT 
olUver, however, saw his remedy. He delayed the detachmofit 
of rclvictant pur.suers sufficiently to allow a messenger wdth A 
little hoy to outstrip them. The messenger found Fiyosayem^ 
and hlb children refreshing themselves at ah inn; hb Ollf 
nounced the discovery made, and the imminent danjisirr'; 
offt^red the boy as a temporary substitute for the disg^tili^ 
girl, and told the father that when the faUchoodof the'cj|ai'|ft 
should have been proved by botli the children appearBfgiitfo 
boys, he might very t’dirly fiy into such a rage as 
accuser. T)ie kind offer w'as, of course, gratefully aoccplod, , ; 
'i’hc wilfully dilatory guard arrived, surrounded the- lidtiSo, 
seized upon Fiyosayemon and the children, and gladly 
iiounced that both the latter were boys. The inforiln^'^^f' 
well knew' Fiyosayemon's family, declared that aom6 
had been practised, wliioh tlie accused indignan^y 
drew his sword atid struck off the inforhieFs 
delighted guard rxplalmed, that such a liar had ^ly''|iM& 
desert, and returned to their post ; while th^ ' 

back his daughter instead of the substituted 
iVay rejoicing.” ^ ^ 

The approach to Yedo is rc|>r^entGd in out . 

Wo have also given some repre^tations of 
in Japan (p. 429)^ ^ ^ i';' ' 

' The town of Yedo is paVed with Stond, 
houiies, shops, vast c!^wds, touters at ike 
the goods, and very much remindbig' 
activity And bustle;' Ft U an , 


’V^is scct'are the only Bitddhist' pAests Ifi Jappii' allowed to otors' 8O64OOO of inha1>Hai^ta.J'-^'e>jiTO 

and to eat meat,” Thcirfktth,' j|icbold c^iddcrs to ^tal:-esV-.me0 hours . to whlk 


.';^:pntemon<)thoism. . . .lA. "A with harems^' 

£ ;,,;;Auothcr cm^ityi»acam|»hoi-t*i^^ al^vaiis'ts^t^ idlltiuds,, im^ 

-v H was .ihptt\csJfi?ratcd its sixe,' account 'Of •' 

And Supposed 



Ue tong, nnd yoair ^ book **bo fliio, ’ ■ • 

70iir work untwine, 

■ " tmtii, endure.'’ 

'*'Bropks*n Grenl; Pnjso Goat’s- head Crochet 
. No» 3 PoneJope Ifook. 

ii ^ chM.unito; 3 ch., this forms 1 1. stitch; 
iidtcln work 21 h, that is, including the 3 ch., which 
|fj03^^ f. l i. ;'* in fastening off this round, simply inaert 



.loop of 3 'ch;,‘3"ch.',^*'di^; %t0 ceftte ■' 

• 2l>th: 2sq.. fil,V i&q^r’HiXr 7'^*^ 

into centre loop of o.ch., 3 chM" h, tho lst'ihtoi?ji$/'||i^5j^f; 

3 oh., 3 ch., d,'e*'40to centre loop of 3, tJ ch., ropegt;'. . ■' 

30th ; 3 S(j , 15 h, I sq,, h, 1 Sq.,f0 L, i sq.., 3 I, 3 
3 sq.. 3 ch,, d.c. into centye loop of 5, .8 ch., 3 1, tho^ 
into the 3rd loop of the 3'ch., I ch,; miss, I loop, $1, 3 ch>> ' 
d c, into centre of 5 ch., 5 ch., repeat. ^ , < 

31st: 3Rq., 13 1., 3 s<i., 0 1., 1 sq., 61, I sq , 3 h,-5 gqi^: 
*5 ch., d.c. into centre loop of 5, 3 ch., 8 I, 3 clr., d Cb^^ tattp' 
centre loop of 3 cU.^ 3ch., 8 1., the 1st or 2nd d*c., 


Z « 7 i ® 7 r M centre loop ot cu., Hch., 8 l., the 

the 9rd loop of tho 3'ch., draw the cotton ■ into centre loop of .'i, 5 ch., repeat. 


Wii? it off* draw it down at the back, and tie it in a 

' not to. begin in any row in the same place 

previous row was terminated. 2 1. into every loop 
; there should be 48 1. 

: li. into every loop, with 1 ch. between each, 
sith frid 6th : 1 1/upon every 1 , with 2 ch. between each. 
4jth^€ommcn<^n a 1. stitch, ♦ 2 1. into 1 loop, 5 ch., 
y^lgy 2 l^ps, rOpeat from ^ 3 times more, then 3 ch., miss' 2 
10 1., 3 eh., miss 2 loops, repeat, 
j . Jth s 02 i. into the 3r(l loop of the 5 ch. ; ch., repeat from 
. f i^ce inore, then 10 1. on 1,, repeat. , 

3, d.c. stitches^ the 1st into the 2nd loop of the 5 ch., 
the 1* stitches, 5 ch., repeat from • 3 times more, 12 1. 
Vstitito next loop, repeat. 

V *3 d.c. the 1st into the 2iid loop of ihe Ist *> ch., .*> ch., 

..repeat front * twice more, miss 1 lojp, 18 1. the Ist in 2nd loop. 
i.,.,,^th; I) c. into the centre loop of the 5 ch., 5 ch , d.c. into 
centre loop of next /5, 3 ch., 211. the Ist on next d.c. stitch, 
,3 ch., repeat. 

. ; lUh: 3 d.c. the 1st into 2nd loop of 6 ch., 3 ch., 1 1. on 
eirery I., with 1 ch. between each, 3 ch., repeat. 

1 1* on 1., 1 ch , repeat over the 1. stitches, then 3 ch., 


W the S d.c., 3 ch., repeat. ^ 


1 h on 1., 1 ch., repeat this over the 1. stitches, 7 ch., 
•> 

, r. t4th : Iheaame, 

^ ^ , 16^ s 1 1., 2 ch. over the 1. stitches, then 3 ch., 1 1. into 3rd 
tile 7 oh., 6 oh., miss 1 loop, I 1. into next loop, 3 ch., 

. ^ 7 sq*t 6 L, U sq., 3 ch., d c. into centre loop of 5 ch., 

, 6'^., repeat. 

6 sq,, 12 Ic, sq., 3 ch., 1 1, on d.r, stitch, 3 ch., 

Xgih l 6 sq., 12 l.y 4 sq., 9 1., 2 sq , 3 1,, 3 sq., 3 ch., d.c. on 
3;Ch,, repeat. 

f ^ -ch., d.c, 

feb., repeat. 

. ;';i20til : 6 sq., 0 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 2 sq., Id 1., I sq , 3 1., 4 sq., 3 
1^1.44^ OH daO^i 3 ch., repeat, 

‘ " * l.i 1 sq-> 3 I., 1 sq., 6 1., 1 sq., 6 1,, 1 sq., 3 1., 

into centre loop of 1st 3 ch., 3 ch,, d.c. into 
) ^p of next 3 ch., repeat. 

6^L Isq., li'l, 1 sq., 31., 1 sq., 6 1,, $ sq., 
1;^ into, m loop of centre 3 ch , 5 ch., repeat. 

It i afi» 12 1») 1 sq., 3 1., 2 sq , 12 1., 9 sq , 5 ch., d.c. 

1st 6 oh., 6 elt^ d.e, into centre loop of 2nd 

t, 2 sq«| 0 I, I sq., 0 1.| i sq., 61, 10 sq., 7 1.', 

^ * 12 I, I sq., 16 Ls 6 sq , 6 cH., d.c. 

' , 6 d.e^lnto centre, loop of 7, 5.ch., 


ilf 




' " ' "’t" 

32nd : .3 sq., 0 1., 4 sq., It 1 , I sq., 31^ 7 sq » 5,ch;, d.C^' 
into centre loop of 0, 3 ch-, 9 1., tlve Ist into 3rd loop of 
3t;h., 3 eh., d.c. on d.c., 5 c*h., d.c. into same loop,, 3 ch., 0 , , - 
the Ut on next 1., 3 ch., d.c» into centre loop of o, 3 ch , repeat ' 

3.3rd: 10 f«(i., 12 1., ‘isq., .3 1.. 0 Rq.„ 5 eh,, d.c,. on d.c.; 

3 ch., 8 h, the 1st on 1st 1-, 3 ch., '1 L, with I ch. between 
each, under tho o ch., 3 ch., 8 1., tho Ist on 2rid 1., 3 ch., d,d/ 
on d.e., *> ch., repeat. 

.vlth : 1 1 sq., 9 1., 2 sq , 3 1., 0 sq., .'> ch., d.c. on d.c., 3 chv, 

6 1 , the Ut on ind 1 , 3 ch., 9 1., the 1st on next 1,, 3 cU, 6 1.; 
tho 1st on 2nd 1., 3 ch , d.c. on d c., ) ch., repeat* 

.‘ioth: t sq., 9 1., 1 tq., C, 1., 0 sq , <) 1., | sq., r> eh., d.c. on 
d.c., 4 ch., .1 1., the Ut on ind 1., 3 ch , 11 1., the Ist into 4lh 
loop, .3 ch., i I, the Ut on 2nd 1 , >1 cb , d.c. on d.c.^, 5 ch.; 
repeat. 

3(>ch*: t.sq., 18 1., 1 Kq., 3 1., .3 ^q., 3 1., 1 sq., 9 1.^ 6«q-f 

5 ch., d.c. on d.c., 5 ch , 2 1., the Ut on.irid i , (i ch., 9 tW 

1st on 2nd 1 , 6 ch., d.c., on d.c,, 0 ch,, repear. . . Iv 

37th: n aq., lo 1 , ] gq., ;j 1 , p, ^q , 0 1., 1 .sq,, 0 1., ,6'‘.«qV^ 

och., 1 1., on d.c, siitch, 0 ch., o 1 , with 1 clu between eaoli 

under the <5 ch., 3 ch., 7 1. the Ut on 2nd 1., 3 ch , 5 h,,with 1' 
ch. beiw'tnn each under the 6 ch,, 6 Ui:, (he, on d.C.^ 6 oh. > 
repeat. 

38th : 7 SL^ 6 1,, I s(i , 3 1,, 1 sq., 3 I, 3 sq., 3 «q\\ 

5 ch., 1 1. on 1., 5 di., 9 1., tho 1st on next h, 5 oh., 5 1., (heC 

Ist on 2nd 1., 5 ch , 0 1„ the Ist on next 1 , 5 ch.', 1 1. oti I,. 6 
ch., repeat. 

39th: 7 sq., 9 h, 1 sq., 3 1., 1 sq , 3 I, 1 sq., 3 I, 1 aq*,, 

3 1., 2 sq., 5 ch., 1 1. onl., 5 ch., 11 1., th,e Ut into the fith 

of the 0 ch..3 ch., 3 1., the 1st on ‘2nd 1., 5 ch., Ifh, the l«t; 
into <>thl6op, 0 ch , 1 1. on 1., 5 ch., repeat. 

40th : 2 sq., 9 1., 1 sq., 12 1., 4 sq , 0 1., 1 sq , 3 ,L, 1 «q., 6 1„ 

2 sq , 5 ch., 1 1. on 1., 3 ch., 1 1., into same loop, 6 ch*, .11 h» 
•the Ut oil 2nd 1., o ch., d.c. on 2nd 1. stitch, 5 cb., 11 
1st into 6th loop, o ch,, 1 1. on 1.,.3 ch., 1 1. into same loop, 6 
ch., repent. 

list : 2 sq.^ 21 J,, 6 sq., 0 1., 2 aq., 3 1,1 sq., .3 1., ,2'*q.|, , 
o ch., 6 1., wnth 1 ch. between eadi, under the 3 ch., 6 elti, I 
11 1., the Ist on 2nd I., 5 ch., I 1., on d.c. stitch, 0 chi., Ij; l.,< ' 
the 1st into 5th loop, 6 ch., 5 with 1 ch., between i 
under the 3 ch., 5 ch., repeat. v.ivi:A^' 

42nd : 3 sq., 15 1 , 1 sq., G 1,, 3 eq., 3 1., I sq., 9 L, 4,gq.;^ 
5 ch , 9 1 , the 1st on next 1., 5 ch , 111., tho Ut oa 9nA 

7 ch,, 11 1., the Ut into 5ih loop of the 5 ch , 5 ch,, 9 h* . 
1st cm next l.„ 5 ch., repeat. 

43rd; 2 aq., 15 1., 2.aq,‘, 3 1., 1 aq., 6 h, Z aq., 6 1., 

2 ch., 1 l.,into 3rd loop,. thU forms another aq^, and ta,r0ckoiije(lv. 
u such in the next rows ; 5 ch., 9 1. on the h; 7 ch., i)t 
Ut on'jZnd I, 7 ch„ U 1., the let into Hh loop, 7 
•the 1., 6 ch , 1 1,, intp 3rd loop, 2 ch., repeat - ■ ■; X: 

44th 3sq.,'15 I, 2 8q.,^3 h,’14sq , 5 cb., 0 1. 


9 1., tile Ist on liext h, 3 ch:, 9 L, with 1 eh^ hi, 
under 7 ch , 3 eh., 9 I, the Ut m Srd 
6 ch,, d.c, , '.-V' 

h, .witii I eh. between' “cash, . ; 44th:s 4 'aq,.» ff ^ 

eh.;'' 

* ^\i « » —.1' O s' Ik 


of eh.', ' 






r diM r«p^' 

■V'’‘‘'47tKj ^ a^., « V4^,31'l,';7 'ftq., 7 ch./‘i^Cf;%e Ut ,<m 
:'2tt<i 1., 7 oh.; 8 ^ 'ih© Uli ^io 8th loop, 7 oh.» 13 i.; th^i ut bn 
: 2nd 1.; 7 ch.i 8 1, file Ul on 3rd 1.^ 7 ch,j 3 Jv| .the let hh 2nd 

L, 7ishM 5f«peht, ' ^ ■ 

, , P f%., 8 Iv 3 «q,, 32 1., 1 Bq.i 0 1., fi’sq, o oh., 1 1., 

' in1», ith loop, 5 oh., 1 1., on 2nd4,. 3 oh,, 1 1. Into Tnh’ loop, 
5 ch<, 8- 1., the lst on 2nd 1., o oh!, I 1. into 5th loop, 5 ch., 
, ,,11 1,, the let on Snd 1., 5 ch , 1 1. into 5th loop, 5 ch., G 1., the 
\j8t oh 2nd h, 5 ch., 11. into 5th loop, 5 ch., 1 l,,,On 2nd 1., 
i ch,, 1 1. into 4th loop, 6 ch., ncpeat. 


■ 52itli‘.t * ,' ■ $ 1., 1 llj .V 8 1', 1 1^,;^ ^ ^ ;■ 

list on’iji^t 1,> ,'♦' 7 ch.^ on, the 1' **> ! 

repeat from twic(^«sijote, then 4‘ 
on 1., t 7 ch., d,c.^oni-> 7 ,ch^''7 L on 


more, 3 ch., repeat. 




vftT^paf frfttn l’i(*Mnn?nop 


49th; 10 eq., 15 1., 2 sq., 12 1., 4 sq., 6 ch., 1 1 • into centre 
loop of the 5 ch. for 4 times, 5 ch., 4 1 , the 1st on 2ntl 1 , 5 ch., * 
1 1, into centre loop of 5 twice, 5 ch,, Hi., the 1st on 2nd 1 , 

5 ch , 1 1. into centre loop of 5 ch, twice, 5 ch., 4 1.. the ist 
on 2nd L; 5 ohr, Id. into centre loop of 5, 3 times, 5 ch., 
repeat, 

'58lh ; 10 sq., G 1., 1 sq., G 1., \ j'^q., IS 1,, 3 sq , 5 ch , 1 1. 


57th : 13 sq , 3 1., G sq., 3 1. 4 sq'., 3 ch., T^.' pn' ' 
1 1. into 2nd loop of 3*ch.‘) 6 ch^, 1 mora h ^tq ^ 

4 ch., 7 1. on 1., repeat from ♦ twice more, thim 
4 cb., 7 1. on ]., repeat from the Ist * again, 8 ch.^ 

from beginning. ■ 

58th ; 16 sq., C 1., 2 sq , 3 1., 4 sq., now .^qrh 
last row, only making 3 ch. instead of 5. , ' 



ROCM) CuT/VEnTiTTE FOIl AN EA.SY CKAUl OK SOFA. 


' jnio centr.e of each 5, for 5 times, -ch. 21,, the 1st on 2nd 1., 
;5qh., ,l J. into centre of 5, 3 times, ch., 7 1., the 1st on 
. %ndl., 5 fdi., 1 1. into centre of 5, 3 times, 5 ch., 2 1., the 
rlst on Snd I, 5 ch., l 1* into centre of 5, for 5 times, 5 ch., 
'i'repqit.* ' . 

, i l sq, 31.. l gq, 31., 1 sq., 91., 6 sq^., 

fi fih.j iqd i .1. Into oentr© loop of 6 ch , lor 10 times, 5 ch., 5 1.^ 
the lat ioii j 5 ch.* 1 1. into centre loop of tlic 5 ch., for 10* 

; ^itoea, I qh.,' ■* ■ 

; , 52itd.: It fiq:, 9 h, 1 iq.; Jl3 1 , 5 sq., 5 ch., aqd.l 1. into ’ 

' oen^ offikeh5 ch 4 ^ibr U 5 ch., 35 L, the Ist on 
S «ih., and, I 1/ .^tifre^oqp of 5 ‘Ch.,, tl times, 

bpftat, \ > '' ' ^ '*' I ’> 

sq., 334.,j4 loopM ^ 


50lh : 10 sq., 3 1., I sq. ; 1 , 1 sq., 3 1., 4 sq., 
same as last row! . _ ■ 

GOth : 13 sq., G 1 , 2 sq., 0 1, '5 sq., now the 
Gtst; 8 sq., 9 I, 1 sq., 3 I, 1 pq., 3 h, 3 sq,, J ' '' 
the game MlMt row. _ ' ■ ; ' , 

C2nd : 7 sq., 3 1., 3 sq., fl 1., 3 sq., 3 1., 7 
as last row. ■ ^ ' '■ / v 

.63rd: 14 ^q., 0 ]., ft sq , how'tJuiaDqlJisliii^'IIQi^,;;'^^^;^ 
,^' Cich.; 36 sq., 3 'oh., 7 d.o. 

*3 eh « 5 4A under next 3, 3 d.c, 

!., repattf'ftioin * ttfice more, 4 
!a»,i.(i:4yaSh.''flhd«r the 4 bh., 


S .tan., 

ih' ',1^116. 











How little M tb 

cauB« ii^ >ii;m0 to ,^ ft^ ittouth tp mbutht 
uniyental ipputaiib^ } ' Buch U the ease with the little town of 
Halle, ^ j^th Though the.4xteiit of this town is. 
too li^ited^itA )^]pjuiadoii too smdl, its productions too insig- 
Wdits his^ical traditions too uninteresting to insure 
it# & a schoolboy’s -geography, it nevertheless 

nttaSsc^?^,bitmU^ of the world, causes the artist to turn 
it, saves the engraver’s etching point 
and adds to the graceful and elegant appear^ 
and of our albums. And why? Be- 
caa^^it^|de '^nius has ^worked out its inspirations, and left 
its behind It; because the architect, the sculptor, and 
have all been theVe to show the world, in the 
^ey have left it— a cathedral— to what a height their 
'■d3Wj|^t:ii^^ can arise. 

, Irol^vWhat have just said, it maybe concluded that 
all its celebrity to its Cathedral. Seen from a 
ho^ this structure, which was begun in 1341 
in 1409, appears in no way imposing from the 
sjg4 pfriils proportions; and its exterior has nothing remark* 
ablbld^tlt, with the exception of a to wer^ which is sr^uare 
as far tq[> as two* thirds of its height, and then becomes octan- 
gulfpr, the whole being covered with reliefs and embrasures. 
ThO architecture of the interior is most elegant, while the 
decorations are profusely elaborate. The vaulted roof of the 
hate, which is divided into three parts, is supported by pillars, 
the verves of which are gracefully arranged in clusters. ^ 
’rhe choir presents the most splendid appearance : bright 
coloured windows, open* worked niches, statues, statuettes, and 
a thoiisimd other ornaments of various kmds, there meet the 
Ind produce the mos^ wonderful effect. But the part 
that, crowns all is the High Altar, which is a perfect c/tef- 
its general arrangement being full of grandeur, while 
the toails are executed in tlic most minute and delicate 
uigmer> In the upper part of it is seen an image of St. Martin, 
under whose protection the church was placed at the time of 
its lotindation. At the end of the fourteenth century, how- 
eviw, the name was changed to that of Notre-Dame, in con* 
8e<^iient$e of certain events, which we will now briefly relate. 
Xhs Countess AUx, wife of Jean d’Avesnes, had presented 
of th^ chapels of the church with a little statue w'hich 
Sb^ Had inherit from St. Elizabeth of Hungary. This 
which was an image of the Virgin, had, it was said, 
SifeiHidy worked a great number of miracles. The faithful 
crowds to offer up their devotions to it, and, as the 
continued, the fame of the statue became so great, 
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nsighbouri 

under its p?btebti|Mhi' 

■ once a year in a' procession; 

Halle. ^ i 

In one of the side chj((i^s 
in which it is stated that Custus jjSiif ai 
written in honour of the Virgin of 
‘ to Notre-Damo. 



»l6 began to designate thf church by the name of the 
until it was fltiaUy placed under her protection, 
i^yiewiug this part of the church, the mind is lost in 
; lha iaunense amount of patience which must have 
'dn the Uitricate details, on the tracery, on the 
||n^'bu,the sodlpture executed there. The whole, 
imposing a work as the hand of man will ever 
tip of parts, each of which is a masterpiece 
^ftichiatb fh'e eye and engrave the name of Halle 

'^';^ifioHC'bjb^rc^‘ possess a treasuxe: that of 
per^a^.tiKe"' richest that exists in 
- ■ «< . ■" prbteeSjpn of the Erst magis* 

Wbtild',be impossible to describe 
0 ihsterials 'of Which it is composed. 

Ill Hotre-Dame is seen a splendid collection of 

of midl, standards, mouxtrances, cha* 
Ubes^v^ and ivory figutes^all presents from 

country. .One of the most magni« 
this treasure is* a ail vo)>gilt moux* 

y VIXIi, King 6f »hgland; a litfle 
'church of 



THE HEBEL OF AIIDtEi^:? 

A T4Lr. OF THE HUSH nEBSXcLIOK 

Tmiouan Moore’s instrumentality tho you^ 
mation of her lover’s place of conccalmenfi|! 
freriuently. Upwards of a week elapsed, ;eyi|j(kfa!^ 

Moore, who had been away from early morning, 
castle. “ ; 

“Well, Andy, what’s tho nows of the lugger 
inquired. ** Is she soon to be on the coast?” iv! " V,' 

“I was tould to tell you that she’ll be in with 
night’s tide. She’ll keep outside the bar, but her boat" w4U, ! 
be at the shore where you directed from eleven o’clock. , Ws' 
must part, captain, dear ; but poor Andy will mind you whm 
far away.” , ‘ . 

’ *.* God bless you, Andy ! You’ve stood- to me like a brothttw^ . 
If I get off and prosper, Andy, you won’t want/* f ; ■ 

“Andy won’t want,** said the faithful fellow. ,*'ij!)indyv, 
never fears hedl wanf. 'The crows are fed, and so will^dy 
be fed ; and they get their nests, and Andy won’t wantra ; 

“ God grant it ! ” replied Maxwell. “ How, Andy^^ 
slip away when you’ve eaten something, and seO 
Tell her just what you have told me about my stam%. ' "Wi' 
her to try and see me to-niglit. You can steal out laild scco^^ } 
pany her. But be on your guard. Don’t let- thb 
suspect you come from this quarter; and if Miss, 
cousin (the Si)y) is in the house when you go, keep ybWTfJrs 
Mm, and don’ t let him sec you speaking to her. let theni Ul \ 
think you’re just looking your hU and mp,** ,4' ’ , • C\ 

The faithful creature reached the house to 
sent, as a strolling beggar. He sat down by 
his supper was soon put before him. The person he 
warned about— Alice’s cousin— was in the house, 
a few lields distant. He was a tall, well*fea1 
but he had acquired dissipated habits, and 
violent disposition. Ilis passions were alto^ ^ 
and so that he could succeed in accomplishinj^:;! 
he cared not what means he employed, Frofrl 
he had exhibited two dark tra^s of character^ wl 
hood were fearfully prominent — namely, intbiise 
who ventured to thwart his purposes, and 
severance in seeking to do them injury.' He WJ 
all who knew his character, George HsCpi ‘ 
his name^had early resolved that 
and he hfid all along everywhere mifcd® , 

He’was constantly following after her ; jfind oil t 
well as from his statement, it woe gen^sHy 
would be married. \ ' , ' ’ / ’ ' " 

* Many wondered at her bheiee, and 'boi 
' skould she be united to a person so tilfcely to maliA l 
of great wretchedness. The truth is, ' 

always repulsed the attentions of her cousin. 3 
deeply, although secretly, attached to, Charles 
therefore ah object of her cousin Maooubrey*s 
Maooubrey 'had long suspected that 
mept between Alice and Maxwell, and^ 
on ^e subject, uttering the most 

‘ 'Slbould'he' darev*w» 
r.ytSlc^ 














^ ’'jrJAt ipirpre Andy Moore tcSched iUice’s fother’s hor^'e, 
»tLe\h^ been asked by Macoubrey to speak with het in the, 

; ^Tden. He seemed greatly excited when making the request. 

, AVheu they reached the .garden, Macoubrey said ; 

** ilice, 1 want to ask once more, will you consent to 
" bo my wife ? I love you, aiKl you know it, wildly. You’ll 
be always near the old people ; and I swear this night by — ” 

** Stop, , George,” said Alice, iutcrrxipting hiui; “don’t 
' swear. How often have 1 told you^that I cannot do vhat 
you ask ! From my heart I wish you well. But iiidecd I 
cannot consent to be your wife. Now don’t be angry; don't 
be so excited.” 

“Excited!” exclaimed Maeoubrey; “ yv»u drive me mad. 
Alice. Why M'on’t you marry mo r Have I not loved you 
always i Have 1 not always snid you must be my wife r Itut 
X know W'hy you won’t be rabie ; )ou love hla\\\oll. Tell 
ttiC, Alice — U‘11 me, has he won your love ?" 
i “ Ghtwge,” said .Mice, “ 1 have no right to ’answer your 
questions. But I “jnay now tell yon tho truth. Uharli's 
, Maxwell you will probably not ace again, ^'ou cannot now 
injure loved his country.; he has eomageously 

fought for it; and now' he is dri\on fnmi its .shores. He 
loved me, too, dearly, passionatf-ly. And, (leorge, I may 
now tell you, I do love him — love him as I have Tiever loved, 
and never can love another.” 

“Then the .skulkii^g vagaboiul shall die, Alice,” cried 
Macoubrey, frantic with pashion. “ Jh <^ 11.111 die. Ke escaped 
at Morne ; but he shall not escape me. I’ll feiret Jiiiu otu. 
Nor will 1 have t(< hunt hung c-r Ihi.’, Ifa ! you tremble. If 
ho^« not here, yc t he'll so{)n be about the noighbouThood, I’ll 
WHtch him and his scotitr*,” 

Aiico fled into the house. She had iiTrlcid trembled with 
terror while listening to her cousin’s ilircats. At lirst she 
thought Maxwell's Idding-place was known to him. She 
waji relieved a ‘little, however, w lion .she loa>jir from Ids 
latter atatement that' in thisj suppositiou .‘.lie w'as mistv-kem. 
It was clear hr. <ltd not huow wnore ^daxwcll was. Sull 
she was greatly < xtited and chiruied lc?L he should at oi.ee 
begin the search for hb mtt mied vi.:tim, atid perhaps discos cr 
him before he had been* wafh“d U> fly. She deter»niric»l that 
night to give him warning. Shortly after .she w<i!t into the 
house her cou<siu follovvto^ ind lie had only entered when 
Andy Moore arrived. 

ViThcro do yuju come fr(/m*'’ he iiupiircd *'harply, as 
-Andy sat dowm by the lire. 

“ 'Deed, sir, I'm just come from Down, Avb.*n- the folks are 
aye guid and kind to me.” 

’ “But where do you live?” said Mat'ouVrey. 

“ Where do 1 Z/’c/v' ? 'Dtcd I'm like Ihr swallow?!, lluue 
no (Settled place, but ivandcr about in all It's bang 

aiuce i could aay any’ house wuts my ijiau»c.” 

Macoubrey ccHtfcd to interrogate ^Indy tin tber. Wlun ho 
left the houae, Alice*$(‘izi‘d oii an opportunity of licaring from 
Andy his mesHage. She then arranged to acc«nn])any him to 
AudUy Castle >\h^n tluj family had all gone U) rest and her 
absence would not be observed by the domosiies^ 

AVe have said that Alice was a beautiful girl. She w'as also 
remarkable lor a lovely dieposUion, characterised l^y great 
gentloncKs; blended wdrh resolute hnimess. She was the 
eldest munb(!r of her family, and bcb>ved by them rdl. Htr 
parents were aware of her attachmcni to Charles Ma^rwoil ; 
and, from liis high mural cltaracter, th'.y were not opijoaed to 
■ it, Even ii^ close I’lnl prominent connexion witli the united 
irishmen did not lead them to alter their <»pinioTi on this 
point, inasmuch they, in common with many around them, 
atrongly hivoured tho movement\)f the interfded res ohuionists. 

, 'l"hsy deep]; mourned the results' of the fatal batth; of B.illy- 
^htuch, and shared with their Badly'-aflUctcddhoghtoi: in her 
anxiety about the safety of her lover. 'J'hey learnt 
V fioTU AUcc hir. arrival at Audley Chstlo, and woyo aw’s»-e ot 
;4j;:W.mctdmhMnth him ■ 

Mooro previously 

ttgainst any their move- 


they were obliged fb inove alcmg but elbwly and 
Maxwell met them near the tuind. ^ ^ ♦ . -mV 

' “God bless you, dear Alice, for coming he exclaim^, 
speaking with deep emotion. “This is likely to Be our last 
meeting. Andy has told you that 1 must be across bar 
to-morrow night. Tho lugger makes direct for the French/ 
coast. Oh ! how am I to pari from you ? My heart ie crushed 
when I think of being separated from you— Jperhajpfk fot eVer.^* 
Maxwell’s feelings overcame him. The strong man, who 
had fought like a 'lion in the midst of death, ^aS tataUy 
unarmed, and he wept passionately. 'Alice, too, ivas, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, as she clung to him for support. 

“But you’ll often think of me,” he continued, as he re- 
covered somewhat from his emotion. “ Vou'll remember that, 
wherever I am, till this poor heart of mine is cold in death, I 
am your own,” ■ 

Aliei’ had as yet only spoken a few broken sentences, 
idea that had much occupied and distracted her mmd Since 
Maxwell’p ilight, now engrossed her thoughts. As he ended* 
spaikirig, she said : 

‘ Churhg, w'o won’t bo parted. 1 will accompany you, if* 
iny xiarcnls do ni^t object. Gome with me this moment W the 
house. If they coiisi'iii, thcj minister can come over from 
Poitaferry, rind^marry U3 to-morrow night. 1 feel I cannot 
rcimiin behind, you.” 

It is needl(\ss to attempt to describe Charles Maxwell’s joy 
as he listened to the hti(iic resolution of the noble girl. They 
had a long interview wi^h her father and mother; at length 
they eomentod to the jwfiposal of Alice, to be united to 
!M;i\weU and be the eouipwion of his exile. 

Gv)d Idc s y-zu both ! ” said the father. ^ “ It’s hard to let 
you go from us, ug,” addressing fondly Alice, “ but it 
would be sin in us to keep you from him. Andy Moore can 
go aeross tho ferry in the morning to get over tho minister.” 

Gil the next evening the clergyman who ofliciated in Porta- 
fi rry instead of the Kev. Mr. Dickson, w.io had been taken 
])ri8oneT as a rebel, rcaehed Alieo’s father’s. As he loft the 
shore at Siraugford he was followed by George Macoubrey, 
who had ik» 1 his (‘r<»'5sing the ferry. AVhilc the clergyman 
diieeted hi* uryc toward tho residence of his uncle, he 
became violently cx ted. 

“He's g )iug there,” he muttered, “ for no good. And )ie*s 
icniaiii ell night, I heard him say. I’ll watch him. If 
t skulking villtuu Maxwell is about neighbourhood, 
they imiyJiaTe a ruLetin« when they think other people at€ in 
tiicir beds. But they tvoii’i deceive me, if I should bc mirsM 
out of the country for what I do. Oh, how sweet is revCnge, 
though only enjoyed by .aniiciputiou ! ” 

'Die do(.k w'as just sinking eleven as ^Maxwell and Moore 
reached the hou^e. The servants had retired, but tlie family 
were w'aitiug his coming. Moviro, as a w'atch, remain^fd out- 
side i:i the dai knees. He had crossed into an open shed to 
the right of ti\c house, where he had been standihg/ for^ 
perhaps hidf-aa-hour, when he observed a man stealil^ly 
appro.ichiiig the hou.se and attempting fo peer through the 
window of the lighted room where the party ioBidie^^ere 
assembled. The man then moved to the door, whi<ih Bo ■ 
miDclossly opened and then entered. Not more thah^ ttiro 
minutes elapsed when he appeared again. Eapidly ^acd 
tho shed without noticing Moore, who jaw it was Ma<£QUbt^ } 
and as he listened for a mbment he heard him rushing 
in the direction of IStrangford. Moore quickly en^ed into 
the house, and reached the, room just as the marriage eat^ihonjr 
was begun. . 'l,-''.'';/" 

hpiy! iio citoWimed to Maxwell; 

followed you into the houk^, and now he’s itybi^ lUc^ 1 

man to the town to raise tlm guard, 'They*B 
iis'twiVess we run smart for it.” : /* ^ / 

Oonstem^tlou overwhelmed the p^ty $ for' a 
,)c.neW'no|'what to do,' HiaweU dasrhis armk',ij^nd/''hi8 
..Inttmdedhrij^e, as if to be^ her off with hlfio^ * r' 

■ '“.Come, 

' iyod'w 'feirnttm 



ydWj.aai yota?' 

j sWi ' be^^l&ut not x^ow---nov you must be sep wilted. 

., Sjlf ><fiU remain *till better' days unite you; but^ for Oud'a 
' ^jce, fly not a mom * ' 

^ermot^f used simiUr language. 

, “ ipatber ^mother !” exclaimed the agonised gijcl, I cannot 
Ieisv0 hlm< , Let^lme go. Let my brother James accompany 
; ua tilth, a sees us married, and he can return to you. But 
* heap me from him : my heart will break if we’re parted. 
rU go with yoxi, Chitfles— I’m ready.” 

, 'the , clergyman ‘“-who had been conversing hurriedly aside 
iSrith jatneii and Andy Moore, who left the room—hore in- 
terpipiaed 

“ It*s a great extremity in which we are involved through 
that wretch, Hacoubrey ; but I think wo ma}' yet escape him, 
and overmatch hia villanous treachery, Moore is off to act 
the decoy, He will load the guard to Audley (Jastle, while 
James sets off slowly in that quarter with S. light, to wdiich 
Moore will attract the notice. of the guard, I wdll 'ac-compiiny 
your daughter,” he said. “ For my own safety, ])erhap8, it is 
as well I should, for a time, cross over to France. Once 
wi reach the cutter — which I hope wo will washout being 
intercepted ’—1 will p(Tfor[n the interrupted ceremony. Now 
we must hurry forth.” 

M’'e need not describe the farow'cll between the different 
parties. Maxwell and his noblo-heartcd companion, and the 
clergyman, struck at once into the holds in their rapid flight 
— moving away as far as x>os»ihie fmm the way that Macou- 
brey and the guard might be advancing. It was a dark 
night, and therefore most favourable to their (jscape. 

Leaving them hastening with trembling eagerness toward 
he shore, and in more imminent danger than even they 
anticipated, w« shall follow the faith.ful and devoted Mooro 
in his' rapid pursuit after ^lacoubrcy into fcitrangford. He 
reached the guardhouse just as Macoubrey, with two of the 
guard armed to the teeth, Were leaving it. 

** You!re here, Maixter Macoubrey ! ” be exclaimed in wclU 
feigned surprise ; f‘ an’ I thocht you were in your bed while 
I might be.servijig you, and makin’ a IrJllt' t” iiaud 

the night. Whar may you be after ffoin’, f«iT : ” 

“ You’re the follow X saw in my uncle’s the other night? 
What do you want? Where have you been?” sharply 
interrogated Macoubrey. 

I’m ^ same you saw in your untlc’s. A quiet 
man) .*nd ft*mawt kindly man he is, but weak in his way, 
and much overseen, I’m thinkin’. But it’s the oflict r 1 wnnt 
HQW, and I want him smart, too snid, pushing into the 
guardhouse. *‘I‘m thinkin’ I can toll him whar mair than 
tlte birds are lyin’ the night " for trifle.” 

/ Maco^broy, though boiling to be away, suddenly drew to 
Maore. • * . 

“ The offlecT is not here,” he said, “ he’s not returned from 
Tortaferry ; but here’s his substitute,” pointing to the man in 
tthorga.of the guard; “tell him and me what you’ve got to 
, Be quick now.” 

,i’ V if a body could taV you to the den of as big a rebel 
aver sconced from a hempen cord, what might he get for 
i^,tr0hbls? . Aye*~an’ I know wliar’s the boat that’s to tak’ 

; and ths silly hiss that’s been made his wife the night. 

, *^^”-v^iving a sudden start as if the thought had just 
doubt they’re' .leakin’ to his den this 
■; th^^y tak’ to the boat.” ♦ 

'' guineaa is the reward for the man you speak 
\ “ But we know where he is, and will 

presently ,^\'Cqm‘e along with us.nind 

' a rapid pace into the country, Macou- 

’ ' “ ' b|i|[ liking the Icadv After about a quarter of an 
quiiJhlrdsraw up td Macoubrey. ^ 

see the movjin' Ught 



castle they’ro' hurr^)ti!:ftfqin. her' fetherV w^v:th^ 3 ^''ye-hjieii? 
married, I left the. h^se os they were ted 

i heard everything tkrbugh the floorin’ of tho, roolni I was In; 
aaul then run for the? guard; I'm thinkin* 
feed for my work this night. Will 1, maistcr?” ' ; ^ . 

. “ To be sure, to bo sure you will. . But list us inte the'f 


men, and after them,” said Macoubrey,. dashing act oneeq 
the direction of the supposed fugitives. 

** Tak* a fool's advice, mnister,” safd Moore, “and let tia 
divide*. Yr)u’re wed iiTmcd, an' I've a guid freen in this , 
Koncy thorn of mine. Let these ither men gang kWay ttCorer j. 
the shore, lost the party yonder beat us iti the race Cn' mak*^ 

)ff in the b whioh is lyin’ oppo.sitc the castle.”' 

“The mar -jpiaks right, sir,” said ono of the guard; “ U - 
would be bos for us to separate.” - v ' 

AecordiiiRly they parted. Moore followed closely MacoU** 
brey, who, frenzied to inadncsa, dashed on, pursuing tbi 
light. Tie was about making a -spring over a ditch, whcm iff 
an iofttant Morie struck him senseless to the earth %nth a ' 
powerful blow Vom the huge staff* he carried. • ’ "V , 

You’ll lie (piietly there, you murderin’ spy, afore 
push on fuTtliei the night. If I kilt you outright, you’d only 
be gottin’ ;i good n cki^nin’ for your villuny, Noo 1 mautl tQ 
warn mats James with the- liglit.*’ 

He then drew from his breast a pistol and flred it— a pro* 
conceru d signal between him and AUie’s brother. As thb 
report reached the ear of the latter,’ he extingnished hiS 
lanthorn anti swiftly returned to his father’s house, Outaidc 
the house Moore waited for him. 

“ Mitister James,” said he, “ all is right. Y’ou did yolfr'*, 
part bravt ly, and my soncy thorn did its part wcel, too, by 
the villain that’s lyin’ iiymit, and who'll lie there for a whftt\.; 
(jaiig to bed noo, and let a’ be quiet when the guard may^^, 
ceme. By this time our freens are safe, I hope, in the boat*. 

I maun look to luy ain safety ton. I'm off to Annaloilg, and 
lliey’il be handy chiels that grip Andy Moore there.” 

The young man warmly wrung ihe hand of the faHhftnl . 
fellow Hb tley separated, * .* > 

Moanwlide, Maxwell reid the oompanions of his flight ' 
reached the shoro without interruption. Thanks to Moore, J 
^lacnubrcy and the guard were far from their path. Yte; 
bjat lay waiting fi'r them, and urged on by lour pbw^^jtii. 
rowcis, It sped last towards the b.*r. iSll was darkness 'te ’ 
tile waters, and no noise was heard save the quick plash* 0,L 
the uara, or the whi^^pers of the fagiiiveii who ^sat 
together in the Ijoat, 

l?udd(;xily the sieersniau bi ut bis ear eagerly towards the* 
Purtafmy side of the shore, 

“Blase, mm; case u morucul llist!” he cxolatmedi, bl, 

low tvmes, 

A boat not ilfty yards distant was fast approaching thomh 
It was Captain MvUhc\v.«5 in his barge, crossing from Bdita-^ 
ferry his \esscl, ITe had run out a Ifttle way toW'tfrds' thb' ' 
bar on a tour of inspection and was now returning. V, 'j;'? 

’J’lie advance of the lugger's boat wms noticed by C^ptaltj; 
^lathewH, just at the time her crew w^firo aUrm^d'.^y 
appearance of the cutter’s barge. He hailed 
shot ahead xvitb redoubled speed, : ; * '/C.,. 

“ Boat ahoy ! Who are you ? Where ate you 
“Say wo’rc the ‘Fanny,’ making ouli to hs'b 
said Maxwell to the steerstnan, who give t(he answer " " 

ingly, At the same time the oarsmen continued th<Hr vJj^i 
efforts, and the boat, like an arrow, sped along* \1NiS 
happened that the real “ Fanny” had reached - 
os Captain Mathpws was leaving, and thb ftet, 
the haste of the boat to get out of hbway, 
wae not right He therefore again hail^ 

“jmio, friend, t fancy yj>n’v 0 mbtak'e!v|j^^ r 
^p ell t sx>eak a word. ^ liefuse to — ^ 
p^;?aay.’\. > 

bdat "^d qn. ; 
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wliilc Mt aM shot followed iti 
idi^lit FoTitunately l^e' luggjer^B boat had got out of 
pwtbl'tange, ^haie had continued foMnore thor^ half 
litt iottr, when Maxwell, who had been watching T^ith intense 
anxiety fot the appearance of the lugger, uttered a joyful 
exclamatioh : 

Hattah, boys I there's our lugger.^ We’re safe, thank 

.'•Godr'V^ ' * . ‘ 

' '"A" triumphant cheer burst from the lips of the exhausted 
biurtmen. In' a few minutes after, the fugitives were on board 
the smuggler. Meantime the brave Captain. Mathews held 
on the pursuit until he came within sight of the lugger. . The 
skipper hailed him ns he advanced : 

Hillo, Captain Mathews ! do you hear ? Advance another 


host-togtb,' dnd Vt blow you' b# 
old Bcor'^ to settle ] but 'to-night youW'ho'^;ifiidr''3ddX'^^^ 
us, ahd we spate you,** *' 

Fortunately, there WAs no occasion to fulfil thiitteedtf ‘ j 

anchor of the lugger was quickly weighed } h« exuded SAiitt . ' 
caught the frbshening breeze from land, And, dashiffg « 

the waters, she was soon far distant from her putsueT^tted ' 
reached the French coast. On thfe day of landing, ‘^hiUles ' 
and his aiHanced demoted bride were united ixi^ mSAriajg^ 
He entered the French army, and afterwards beckmo Sit* 
tinguishedNOS a gallant and able soldier. Genial Makwell . 
and his wife still live, highly honoured, in the land of ‘ 
adoption, and blessed in the midst of a happy abd uti$ted • 
family. ^ ‘ ' 


THE BANKS OF THE 0III0\ 



atAFT 0>I THE OHIO. 


, is , no parallel in European hhrtory Uj the tale of the 

, and, progress of such American PtatCR as Ohio, Indiana, 

If entUckyjj which have sprung up os if by magic, I^jss 
ago, not a white man breathed within the 
jiibits hf which coon were to be covered with cities 
tha jdgnd Of cultivation. Wondrous have been the 
ftrahges since that day. The rude exuberance’ of nature has 
: Mded to the patient labour of the wocudsiaiau ; peaceful docks 
I It^ds ,aie seen, where then %ere the wijd anUnMs of the 
^*^-1 ^ busy hum of buiSnees is' heard, wher^the yell of 
h.wsAiiors but^ yesterday 'seeih^' 0 W/^eidioes. 
Bhanired; Aaye''thi,ii^atexood»^^^^ ^ .ttadt 



The red-skins, tlie prowling Indians, who ^AitJ^ed jjS 
reignty over these dark deep forests— a Sovereignty 
to maintain by the exercise of every etuelty 
can coiiceivc, by the’ display of a patience, Im i 
eneVgy which might inyes> th^ With permanenlliiti 
their barbarism— are ^gohe ; Atfd we 
has bete hfuly Wd, that **idty, w^cH 
anotl^ moment as' de^ly, ;|)erhips .jsii' 
msh| .and is, Aarin|:;^ 

'mdw' Mi 4 '' ' 






buGcimeer of tropics boi rel^xtcd oTor .tbe 
. pjHsoner gospisg tb death ondef his lashes aad 

wate^d pincers ; but it is said that there is ho iustance of m 
jMiau when a prisoner at the stake^ the torture once 

Wgun, being moved to compassion, or to regard with my 
Jj^hugs but tho'se of exultation and joy the agonies of his * 
TietiDa. 

,, It U spareely to be wondered at that, after a struggle of 
soioft.^y years — bloody, fearful, perilous, full of suffering and 
horror-^they have disappeared ; nor that this happy region 
ehOttld now, when it is smiling and prosperous, still retain, in 
pxembry of its early history, the strange appellation of the 
park Mtd Bloody Ground, , 

Those were terrible days, when no muu could go from home 
without expecting that, in his absence, the rctl men, who 


together with itops, and a ^jidb^d idijit^Wt 

a baby at the 'breast ; . the other room ceateined two gbis 
between sixteen and twenty, and one about eigHt, , ' , i 

It was eleven .o' dock at night. One of the unmari^xed 
lers w'as busy at the loom. All the others, one sou ex^eplbd* 
were asleep. Scune signs of strange import bad alarmed^iitn^ 
Owls had cried to e|oh other from the adjoining wood lytoait 
mysteriously. The horses in tho pound, near the house# ha^L> 
snorted and shown uneasiness, as if some terrific object* were; 
uear at hand. The young man felt very much indined .tn 
w^ake his brother, but he was not certain, and he wai^^. 
Suddenly, however, he heard steps in the yard, followed, by 
several knocks at the door, wdth the usual expression, ** .Who. 
keeps house?” in jdam English. Tho young man immb* 
di'itely supposed that it wa'. some benighted settlers, and' 



FAHM OX THE OUT >. 


•pifred neither age nor sex, might come down like a wolf on 
...]^foldj( and ded death on all hands; when, day after day, 
were compelled to lea\e the hoc and the plough, 
iltiWhing the rifle, do battle fo* their homes and families 
palisadoes and"" logs, or, uniting in large bodies, 
dght, with varied (^uooess — with fearful loss and 
'''ii&SffhlW "^on^tuhM# as at Blue Licks. 

one spot now inhabited and cultivated on 
‘ whioh has not its tale of woe and 

|V'J.To give n '^abit, idea, of what tins part of 
^ |y ^ its settUment many tales of 
nsaMiye^Vlll, however, sufTiw. 





jmi M 'tlM' 


advanced to the door- to open it. But thtf widow Scraggs 
sprang from her bed, and declared frout her long expermnceof < 
tho frontier that tlity were Indians, She then aw'oke ber!. 
other sop, and the two young men taking their rifles prep^t^v: 
to do battle. ^ ^ . .f 

The Indians !iow began to thunder with rnpye 
no longer concealing their U'ue character. A , shtft, 
loophole, 'prepared for the purpose, started them#, 

’cov^'* _ But they soon found the doar, 'of 
containing tho three' daughters, aad;ttpon 
;not;ba>ro\ight ^ bear. 
ehawd tho WTsltins to ..force^.the!, " 

■ ir«*, V 





was tomahawked. The Utde girl, meanwMei'who The ro^g baada' of Inditaa we(«'obiudRiildir’4d*fadiBf'i|t^^ 

flot been nnticod by the Indians, rati out into the yatd, eiihey b^k of the Ohi<^ and Vereirt the Habit 

and might easily have effected her escape, had she* taken boats ashore under various preter^ees, iUid ^ 

advantage of the darkness and ded ; but, instead of so doing, taking captive all who were on board. A sharp loedc^but ; 

the terrified little creature ran round the house, wringing her therefore kept, and if the smoke of afire was seen ast^ndi«t ?;-/ 

hands, and crying Out that her sisters were killed. J'he thick wreaths above the trees, or floating in thin masses ovair' 
brothers, unable to hear her cries w^hout risking every- the bed of the rivers that spot was avoided. ’ But the Indiana 

thing for her defence, ru.shed to the door, and were preparing were so cunning that all the precautions in the world did 

to sally out to her assistance* when their mother threw herself not sulRce entirely to defeat them. They would set white 
before thein, and calmly declared that the child must be left prisoners on the bank, who, to save their own lives, would 
to her fate, that the sally would sacrifice the lives of all the delude others to captivity and death. ' 

rest, ‘without the slightest benefit to the little girl. Just Many traders ventured long journeys along the Ohio in , 
then the little girl shrieked, then moaned,, and then, all boats, and escaped unhurt, but only by persevering in their 
was over. Then the crackling of flames was heard, with a determination to resist all temptation. But the Indians were 

flerce and terrible ye ll from the Indians, a cry oi triumph at not the only dangers of that wilderness of woods and waters, 

their having lired the division of the house inhabited by the Inundations were common, and it was considered a good joke 
daughters, of which they w'cr( masters. ‘ on the Ohio when Zeph Hagg told of his tying a boat to a ' 

The position of the colonists was now fearful in the extreme, tree, and awaking in the morning with himself fifty feet Up 

The whole house, which was dry and inflammable, was in in the air, the inundation having fallen and left the lofty tree 

flames and it hecaiuo neccsssary to abandon it or perish, bare. Tlie inundations of the Ohio were very heavy some* 

There was a chance of e8ch])P in the one instance, while in the times. The gigantic trees on the bottoms, as they are called 

other their fate was certain and terrible. The rapid approacli in the language of the West, stood midway in the waters ; the 

of the flames cut short their momentary suspense. The (hnu banks of the river could nowhere be seen; and then, when 

-^as thrown open, and the widow, supporU (f by ht r son, iried the subsiding of the w'attus came, the scene was serious indeed, 

to cross the fence at one point, while lier daughter, carrying it became then a matter of much difficulty to manage the 
her child in her arms, and attended by the younger of tlie bnuid-horna. The increased velocity of the current, the 
brothers, ran in a different direction. eddies, the whirlpools, the now currents caused by the force 

The biasing roof slic’d a light over the yard but litth’ of the pent-up waters, made them unmanageable. If 
inferior to that of day, and the savages w-ere distinctly seen was been, it could only bo distinguishod by the 
awaitipg the approach of their victims. The old lady wuis roofs peering above the w'aters, while boats \yfrV:|novmg to ' 
permitted to reach the stile unmolested, but, in the act of and fro, removing w'omep, and children anj^%ll valuables to 
’ crossing, received several balls in her breast, and fell dead, the hills, 'riiose who have witnessed the periodical inunda- 
Tht‘ son, more fortunate, by extraordinary agility eflected tions of the Nile will scarcely form a just conception of 
his escape. The other party succeeded reaching the fence the oyorflow'ing of an American river bordered by immense 
unhurt; but in the act of crossing were vigorously a&s'ailcd by forests. 

several Indians, who, throi^|ng dow'ii their guns, rushed ujion Often a fleet of boats, encouraged by numbers, would go , 
them with tluir tomahawks The young man defended his gome distance inland, and anchor over some cane-brake or 
sisters gallantly, firing upon the enemy ah they approarlicJ, hollow, a good clintane^^ from the river, and then encamp on a 
and then wielding the butt of his rifle with a fury that liule hill until the waters showed some sign of subsiding, 
drew thtiir whole attenthm on hinifielf, gave his sister an This scone would present features nuite novel to us. There 
opportuipty of eflecting her escape, lie quickly fell, how'cver, -would be seen boats, with pigs and sheep for New Orleans, * 
under the axes of his enemies, aiid was found sculped and cargoes of emigrants for Boia Brule, loads of boards aiid 
mangled frightfully in the morniug. The elder brother, the planks, of cider and whiskey. A fair was knocked up on ’ 
married sister and her infant, were all that escaped ; for those these occasions, and “ a deal of traffics was done ; so that 
who w'ent in chase of the girl of sixteen, taking unfortiuiiately between fighting, drinking, gambling, and trading, the timo . 
a bloodhound with tbem, gave the alarm to the Indians, who would pass pretty swiftly. Sometimes they -would have a 
slaughtered the unl'oriunate creature. Not one of the Indians, dunce, or they have been Known to improve the occasion by 
liowever, escaped to tell tbe tale. hearkening to some zealous preacher about to establish Ifim- 

Few rivers exhibit more pleasing oliaraoteristics than the self in the dark backw'ood.s. Then the wooden trumpets 
Ohio ; the Ihlh J^mhre as it is tailed by the French. In the -would sound, as a signal that the inundation was abating, 
early days its pellucid waters, smootli end glassy, glided amid and away these strange customers would go on their several 
endless forests, vast solitudes ai.d cane-brakoH, dangerous journeys. 

indeed to the traveller; But soon figris of life and civili.saiion llcw' the scene has changed ! I-rf)ok at that quiet farm-house 
were noted. Men in rugged coats und of wild mien landed at repiesonted in our engraving (p. -BIT). That spot was once a 
tempting spots and began to lay open the forest. The water thick and tangled wood, the lair of the panther, the hiding- 
began to be covered by men moving along in variou.s wMys. place of the Shawnee. But no more shall the sound of the 
There -vi^as the Alleghany bkift, the (formed from a single . war-whoop be heard in the land. Boats still float on tho * 
tree), the the keel-boat, the covered sled, the flat-boat, Ohio, but in peace and tranquillity. Village spires, thatohed 

and every other kind of transport wdiich the ingenuity of man roofs, open flelds, roads, cultivated grounds, and large and ; 

could devise, TJio broad- horn was (*ne of the most original, populous cities, now stand along the banks of 

, It was a kind of floating house, at. bioad as it w as long, with and the sound of village bolls, the lowing of cattle, and the ; 

rooms for man and boast, fhr cattle and horses, and dogs and bleating of sheep are heard, where the shriek and homd'ery ' 
pigs. It had neither bow nor stem, neithei starboard nor of the dark man of the woods jras once so frequently 
iBiboard,^ eo^that if it struclt the shpre and was pushed off, it * tingubhed. » . ' > 

was ulwfys ready for a start. ' Instead of the broad-hom, the steamer now hurries Up ttii ' 

; , . There was much travelling on the Ohio, and in spring the down the stream, while merrily sing the boatmen of the 

scene was delicious. Gigantic' sycamores, the growth <»f|ige8, on the great wood-rafts which they .thus convey to the ' 

except where, here towns and sea-ports below, The (Jhange is 

: some little receding cqve, some little prairie,, ftwtory, hnd agreeable. A fierce and tenible Wtlo*ggo^4^ 

by wild flowers, varied th^'' scene. There was not a hec^me/the hbode of peaftse and plen'ty ; 

to be seen %h^dreds'of Ati^ yet behind overspread theltmi Wlu^' 

in :these beaUtlful^^'a^Uii; WWc hMes of million of iUStmA uf' 

; and adven* 



aalfi em of tlie Chorokoerf^ 
ke has goy^irnm^nt'and education; he cultivatci^ 
;>;;jaJ(to,.aad randera.n^ and hi« yillagfe^t, onca the iceue 
.toftwre and violence, are inhabited by m$n who, once 
^. iavagoa, are noiv civilta^^ with churohea, preachers* bboks, 
i^^^paperS-«aU the work of their own race* But when the 
skins stick obstinatelj to their traditions* defend evefy 
inch bf land ip Uie last— kill, scalp* bum, and destroy the 
colonists at every opportunity* aiid play* in fact, the part of 
wild fni savage bewts— they must perish. The creation of 
^ew stales, where the weari^‘ millions of Europe may find 
new life and independence*^ cannot be checked because the 
BhaWnees* Creeks* and Comanches wish to stick to tlieir old 
habits. They may resist on the frontiers for a while, 'while 
fighting against only one or two men, like Boone, or Ifarrod, 
or Wurtael; but they ip^ist soon yield as population pro- 
gresses* and in the course of time their old land shall know 


them no more* and etary fertil^e and likely apot^f, iiiJl on |^'; 
great comhient of l$ironh..A^ericw arsaf^ ak 
progressive, as rich/ahd,as pfoductiye mefi and things,' a^ 
are now the shores of the ** Beautiful Bi>er the 
the great Ohio. 

The state of Ohio is about as large ds the kingdom . oC 
Portugal. It contains hills* mountains, plains* woods, foreite,- 
Its climate is colder In winter, and warmer in summer, ' thaii. 
England. It produces Indian fiorn, wheat* ryo, oats, barley, , , 
tobacco and cotton, English fruits, grapes* and wine. Bears 
and deer are numerous. Its population is nearly two millions. 
It was only permanently settled hi Its capital is 

Columbus* on the Scioto river, on a spot which in IS 12 was 
covered by trees. Its great city is Cincinnati* where a great 
trade is carried on; its excellent University of Athens is 
celebrated in America. It contains* some ruins very much 
like tlioso found by Stephens in Yucatan, 


onciriDs 

Tkk orchid tribe are, if we may so say, the most eccentric of 
,all the vegetable kingdom. Almost everything about these 
plants deviates from the usual types and ordinary liabits of 
vegetation. -Some — and indeed the greater number- live as 
parasites on tlie bark of lari;o trees in the forests of inter- 
tropical regions. These are called epi})hy t<' orchids ; the others, 
which derive their nourishment from the soil, are called ter- 
restrial orchids. 

The epiphyte orchids are, the most beautiful ornament of 
those arches formed by the gigantic tn't s of the hottest coun- 
tries in the contimmls of tie) Old and New World. The shade 
and moist warmth are particularly favourable to their mode 
gof growth. In all the cold and temjjcrate climates of the 
European continent* the oaks and beech-trees of our forests 
cover tlieir bark with mosses and lichens ; in tropical climates, 
on the contrary, trees of every variety of form and si/.c are 
covered with orchids* forming, immediately after the rainy 
season, which takes the place of winter, hively garlands 
rich in colour and delicious in perfume. These charms, of 
, which nothing in Europe can give any adequate idea, last 
unimpaired for several months: 

Thu splendid flowering of the oreliid tribe is an object of 
admiration even to the savage tribes of the N cw World. When 
the Bpahiards penetrated for tlic first time into the thinly- 
peopled districts of Central America, they wTre struck to see 
the huts in the villages covered with magnificent orchids prin- 
cipally belonging to the genius Larltn^ the downs of w'hich aro 
very much cdongated ; and this kind of decoration subsists at 
the present day. Many orchids are provided with particular 
organs which are neither branches nor roots* but are called 
aeritd roots, because they strike out into the air in all directions 
and derive part of the nouri.shment of the plant from the 
atmosphere. Tlie long duration of the fiow'cring of oichids 
arises from the tardy action of thje reproductive organs. 
BertUisation is carried on very slowly ; indeed it is often not 
ifeUy accomplished at all. The corolla, which constitutes 
^what is generally tiro coloured part of the flower* does not fade 
^ until fisrtilisation has been completed, and when this is not 
, doiie the corolla may last tw^o or three times the length of the 
^ brdbiucy time. Thus in Eutopean green-houses it is some- 
yather difiicuU to get orchids to flower ; but when this 
iaefiected* all efforts are amufiy repaid by the extraordinary 
duration of their flowering Wh<^ cultivated in hot- 

!;:*kou»es under the influence of a very warm and at the same 
mbist atmosphere, orohida rarely produce fertile seeds ; 
l^tsimes of multiplicatioii. by a^da produced, under 
•V 4raimstaiices have occurred within a few yx^ars both in 
and^in Ireland. The greater port of orchids can 
by the separation of their rhizomes, which 
rootiug into the ground and each capable of 
\ eoiwnder the aumerdua 

'in 'pes^eti^r^ 



ing that these beautiful plants should • always fetch a high 
price in Europe, Tlierc are some wealthy amateurs in tliis 
country -who pay enormous sums for them. 

A year or two ago, Mr. Henderson, the horticulturist, suc- 
ceeded in getting an orchid, of the genus Caithyn^ to flotver 
for the first time in Europe. A noble and wealthy duke wxnt, 
according to custom, to Inspect his conservatories, accom- 
panied by a young lady of his family, who was passionately 
fond of ibiw^ers, and 'whose admiration was riveted by the 
new Cdtileya^ which surpassed anything of the kind rfhe had 
ever seen. The duke, going to Mr. Henderpon, pointed to the 
flow'or, and asked the price. • In vain did Mr. IJendexHOn 
l>rotest that ho did nut wish to sell it at any price, that it was 
tho only thing of the sort in J'^urope, and that he was unwill- 
ing to part w'lth it to anybody till he had first propagated it, 
The imperturbable duke, holdiij(| out a pocket-book full of, 
bank-notes, rqjlied to all his protestations by simply asking 
the price. At length the horticulturist, wxaty of the contest, 
consent^^d to accept a large .sum and allow tli0 duke’s fidr 
companion to carry off the plant. We do not feel at liberty- 
to .state the exact amount ; suffice it to say, it was as much as 
it would take a clever worknian several years to earn* 

Though U-avellcTs had-for many years spoken highly of the 
singular organisation, beauty, and fragrance of epiphyte 
orchids, it w-as not till thirty years ago that horticulturists in . 
this country knew how to ciillivate and propagate them with 
Buccess. One of the first to overcome the difficulties in the 
way was the late Mr. Cattley, from whom the plant just 
mentioned derived its name, ' British skill luid penseversnee 
«oon met with tlieir due rew^ard, and orchids are no'w raised 
by cultivation to a dcgi'ee of perfection altogether surpassing 
that which belongs to their naiuial condition. While before 
ISliO scarcely any English garueii could produce twenty 
distinct species of this tribe, some of the nurserymen n<iar, 
London cmi now C Ahibit more than a thousand. cul-if; 

tivation has clone for roses, dahlias, lulipsf and other ftowers, / 
has been accomplished with equal success in the case of this 
remarkable and beautiful tribe. They have been rendered 
much more productive, so as to contain twenty or thirty . 
blossoms on a cluster, while "in their natural state they bore 
only two or three. They have also been made to assume. ,, 
much l^ger proportions, a richer fragrance, more glo^ihg \ ; 
eolottts, and a more beautiful aspect altogether. , ■ ' 

The plant represented in our engraving (p, 440) is, Ad tbiiiv'v 
reader will see, an Acihvimt, an orchid only lately IntrodfeijeA 
into Europe, and still rare even in the finest coBec^on#; 
many of the genera J^androlnvin, Bianhopma,. dtnd’ 
the flower^stalk of the Achwittm does not 
frqxh below, but in the contrary In 

region, its jflowers hang in garjandl^jd! 

:oit , 'Srhibh plant lives, afc \ ‘ V ’ , ''5 
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IStAXCB OV WB. ROBBllT'PBrXj'BY GIBSON, IN WESTMTNSTEi! 


nUmite cmi be formed of the , their o^i day thmugh the 






Peel the case is otherwise ; his a^easures were 
. «o' thoroughly practical a . character that comifton sense is 
<^«uihciejit to form an estimate of tliem ; and this is, perhaps, 
the highest meed of praise that can be awarded to an indi- 
vidual who labours for the present generation as* well as foi* 
posterity* . • 

Sir Robert Peel was the eldest son of the first baronet of 
the name, and grandson of Peel, of Peel Cross, in Lan- 
cashire* The former was a cotton manufacturer at Bury, in 
that county, and realised a large fortune in business, chiefly 
by his success in bringing into operation the machine known 
as the “spinning-jenuy.’* Having strenuously supported 
the political and commercial system of Mr. Pitt, and presented 
the government with the munificent gift of .t;i0,(>00 for the 
purposes of the war with Prance, he was, in IHOl, created a 
baronet; and in the following year he introduced a bill into 
parliament to ameliorate the condition of apprentices cmidoyed 
in the cotton and woollen trades. He was the largest munu- 
facturer of cotton goods in this country, employing no less 
-than jElftccn thousand hands ; and the fortune which he accu- 
mulated enabled him to place all his children in a position of 
affluence long before his death, which took place in 1830, at 
the age of eighty. 

Hifi eldest son, the subject of this memoir, W'as born Peb. 
1788, and received his education at Hiurow and Oxford, at 
both of w'hicli places he was distinguished by the diligence 
with which he pursued his studies, and the invarmble decorum 
of.his manners. At the university he tt>ok the degrees of 
AI.A. and D.C.L., and on leaving it, at the age of twenty-one, 
he was returned for the borough of Cashel, then a pocket 
constituency, and still notoriously corrupt* His father's 
W'ealth and the favour oi Pitt caused the young M.P. to be 
fifelected to second the address on the opening of the session 
of 1810, the tendencies of which may be inferred from the 
political character of a ministry houdod by Perceval, Livir- 
pool, and Sidmouth. His talent for debating and hia capacity 
for public business were soon perceived, and in 1811 he was 
appointed TTnder Secretary of State for the C'olonics, the post 
now filled by his second son, Mr. Frederick Peel, member for 
Bury. In the following year he became Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, a post which he held for six years, his policy being in 
strict accordance with the desjiotic and bigoted government 
which then prevailed, and of which his colleague, Castle- 
rcagh, was the congenial representative. 

In 1817 he was elected one of the members for the X'niversity 
of Oxford, a constituency to which the ultra-high church 
and extreme conservative views he then held were recom- 
luendations more valuable than any others ; and in the follow- 
ing year he resigned the Irish Secretaryship, and undertook 
,%hxi chairmanship of the Bafih C’ommittec, m wdiich capacity 
he introduced his bill for the resumption of cash payments, 
generally known as Peel’s Currency Bill, though tlie chief 
merit of the project belonged (n Mr, H<jrncr. 'I'his measure 
has been much assailed, both in and out of parliament, during 
the period that has since elapsed, but l^ principles have beeii 


awwed hostility to thO’Tiejw 
statesman on the question of Roman CathoUq 
' Canning, after g 'vMy brief enjoyment of ^ awelta-of 
died in August of the same year, and was succeeded by 
weak and equally short-lived administration of J>ord (Jod^cJi|l 
which again gave place, in January, 1828, to the^strotigsit' ' 
government of the Duke of Wellington. This cabinet must be , 
regarded as representing the school of Sidmouth and ; 

reagh, from w'hich Canning was a seoeder. Mr. Peel 
appointed to the Home Office under the great duke, mid atoOll 
immediately received from TiOrd John Russell, then an 
leader of the Reform party, a signal defeat on the T^sit «nd^ 
Corporation Acts, the repeal of which the government# ho'^Wfir : ^ 
reluctantly, were objiged to concede. Peel, indeed, opposed ' 
% but a feeble resistance to' Lord John’s measure ; and it is pto^ 
bable that he already saw the necessity to his future fame of ' ^ 
a departure from those worn-out dogmas which had hithertq, 
governed the country, and to which he had thus far closely'' 
adhered. In 1S20 the Catholic Disabilities Bill was xhtro- ' 
duced by the government,- -not apparently from changed con- 
victions on the subject, but, as the Duke of Wellington 
stated in the I’ppcr House, to prevent the horrors of civil war>. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Peel expressed himself in a 
similar manne^r . — “ lie should follow the example of the 
pilot,” he said. who did not always steer the same course 
to guard his ship from danger, but a different course under 
ditferent circumstances as they arose, in order to save Ute 
vess(>l from the very dangers w hich the captain and the crew 
• most dreaded.” 

The bill was carried, and the excitement produced by it 
tbroughout the ('ountry was 'immense. It was a rare and 
striking instance of a measure of justice and amelioration 
being brought inU) operation by u govf*rnment in opposition to 
public opinion. The ultra- Protestants laboured to raise the 
spirit of bigotry, and telume the torches that fired the metro- 
polis in 1780; they accused Peel of having betrayed them; 
and so great was the dissatisfaction expressed by his con- 
stituents fit Oxford, that he felt himself called upon to resign 
his seat. He again presented himself as» a candidate, however ; 
but men’.** passions were too fiercely excited for the voice of 
rea.«on to be heard, and he was rejected for Sir Robert II, IngliSy 
who kept the seat till the present, session of 18-51. By an « 
arrangement w'iih Sir M. J^opez, uncle of the baronet 'of that 
name who lately reprijffcnted South Devon, he was returned 
for the close borough of Westbury ; but his father dying in. 
1830, ^he succeeded to the representation of Tamworth along 
with the baronetcy, and continued to sit for that borough till 
his death. The outbreak of the P’rench revolution gave such 
0n impetus to the c-ause of parliamentary reform, that the- 
ministry saw that resistance to the popular demand, weakened 
as the conservative party was by the divisions created by the 
(lathoiic emancipation iiuostion, would be ineffectual '; and, tfi 
avoid facing it, the Duke of Wellington conveniently - took 
occasion, from a defeat on t^ir H. Parntirs question for a 
revision of the civil list, to retire from office. 


adhered to by every successive administration. In 1822 he 
succeeded Lord Sidmouth as Home Secretary, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, and being regarded as the champion of the anti- 
Romanist party, he, to a certain extent, divided the leadership 
M the House of Commons with the celebrated Canning. 
;^ong many other excellent tnoaeurfb which he brought 
^fbrward during this period of his parliamentary career, his 
admirable and humane plans for the n^form of the crimiiial 
code, which were eatried in 1826, must not be forgotten. 

Previously to tMs, in 1820, Mr. PeeLhad entered the matri- 
rronial state with the daughter of General Sir John Floyd, 
who was jReoond in command at the storming of Seringajiatkm ; 

, by tills lady he had five sons and tvro daughters, the 
.Ve|i^tofthe fi^rmer, who succeeded t6 the hnroiiotcy, having 
for several years attached to the Swiss embassy^ On 
Liverpool's i^^etmtion in 
rusjcessum of Canning,. .at that 
political ‘JlrmamenL'to the 
boBeaeues vedred. Mm 1 


Sir Robert now became the acknowledged leader of the 
conservative party, which arrayed itself for the great struggle 
of parliamentary reform. His opposition to the Reform BIB/ 
introduced by the Grey administration, which had SueoeedO^ 
that of the Iron Duke, was able and persevering, but fiuitleib 1 
the popular cause triumphed, because the t>eople woro unH^ 
and had confidence in iheit leaders. That oonfi4endO;;W(|^ 
betrayed) and partial success divided one section of the 
fkpm the other; for each class becomes cohservatlva as 
acquires Its share of political power. Grey and 
took pfilce in the r.enith of their popularity, the latter 
tleuW hating enunciated oi>inkms during 
that he would now denbuneo ks anarohlcal and 
These men have never been surpassed in vioknee of 
the field was yetuhwofi; but no 
qfuhe bikimhss 


Obey, ^ 
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•AniawtwfoB. . Se hj^' gg^r iion of our Boauun CAtHoIio fetloW»contatifyaM!ii.iii'’18a8.' 
m w bfl*i» of tae altered ooMtitatioa of' the Again was the miniata aeoosed of deceiving and l«>t!^yii% hid 
.but ubUity und organbation party and the country ; .’but to all thcie 4 ; ^?* A ' Wl* 

it boiug outvoted on thC first night of the sessioUi proaches he replied irith balm dignity, repudiating. 

.. o)i\the election of flpea3ter ; and being thrice defeated on the ' flexibility "which is aometimes supposed to constitutes 

n. "Ibish Tithe BiU, the administration went out in April, sistency, and defending his measures on the ground 

and was succeeded by that of Lord Melbounie and the imperative necessity. He porsevered, in the most prsisb^ <> 

.•Whigs, In -Hay, 1839, the ministry were defeated on the "worthy manner, against the bitter but unavailing opposition ' 

. , ^uulaica ^^'d retired for a time from oflice ; but Sir of the Protectionists ; and his policy triumphed in both houses 
. stipulated that her Majesty should dismiss of parliament. Almost simultaneously with the abrogation 

the Whig l^ies of h^r household, as necessary to his inde* of the corn-laws, 8ir liobert resigned office* an. anomalous 
' pundout. action, a^feminine conspiracy was formed against him, coalition of Whigs and Protectionists having defeated him On ■ 
1»hi<dlo|:yUged him to resign the reins of government almost as the Irish Coercion Bill. The Whigs succeeded him in thu ; 
soon as. jbo had grasped . them. Melbourne and the W’higs government, and r^peived his support in all of their- m^ASUZ^ 
tbturusd to pflice, exulting* in the success which had resulted that deserved it; but he always declared that, from thft 

flrdm tHo m,achiUations of their ladies, but so damaged in time, h(s had no wish to resume office. The last time ho 

reputation* that the conservative leader rose more rapidly in spoke in the house was on Friday, the 28th of June. 1850^ oh 

popular estimation as chief of the opposition than he probably the fort^ign policy of the government. * On the afternoon of 

would have done at that lime as head of an administration. the following day, while riding up (hmstitulion-hill, his horse 

The retrogressive tendencies and au.ninistrative incapacity started and threw him over his head, falling heavily upOn 

‘ of the Whigs speedily became so glaring, that when Sir iiim, Jfc wan conveyed home, and medical assistance was 

liobert proposed his vote of w^ant of eontidence, in May, 1811, immediately procured ; but all the uppUancos of science were 

a debate of eight nights resulted in their discomfiture— the unavailing; he sank gradually, and expired July 2nd, la- 
division giving them a majority of in a house of (i25. mciitcd by all who had experienced the beneficial effects of 
Parliament was dissolved, and the (Vmservative party pre- his commerfual and fiscal policy, or admired and respected 
pored for a hard struggle to regain the power of which the him as an upright and gifted statesman, and a lover of truth 
Reform Bill had deprived them since 1*^30. Their active and justice. The most accurate estimate ever expresscid of 
efforts in the registration courts, the ruined fame of the his capacity is, perliaps, that in the Biography of Lord 
. Whigs, and the short-sightedness displdycd by that party in George Bentinck, by the Right Hon. Member for Bucks, 
proposing a fixed duty of eight shillings per quarter 011 corn, According to tliat great authority, in person, Sir Robert 

combined to give Sir liobert Peel a large majority in the new Peel was tall and very good-looking ; his forehead was 

parliament ; and he immediately availed himself of the iidvan- high and liroad, indicating mental faculties of no common, 
tages of his position to initiate measures which have been of order, and the general expression of his countenance was; 

great benefit to the country, and which placed him at onco mild, grave, and digniii'id, Kndow'ed by nature with a 

at the head of all the statesmen of the day. In his address to comprehensive and vigorous mind, his powers of applica- 

the electors of Tarnworth, on his accepting oftleo, he made tion were aided by a memory remarktfbly retentive, and 

some observations w'hich shadowed forth his future policy, die coinmnnication of his ideas by a clear and fluent olo* 

though ilieir practical drift was not perceived at the time. <‘utiou. Itlethod and tact were liis in a large degree, two 

He said ; ‘*lf necc.ssities wcic so pressing as to demand it, (lualities invaluable to a parliamentary debater, in which 

there was no dishonour or discredit in relinquishing opinions character ho has, perhaps, never been excelled. His memory 

or measures, and adopting others more suited to the altered had accumulated a vast araoinit of political information, ih 

state of the country. Por this course of proceeding he had the use and application of which, and in. adapting it to the 

been, censured by opposite parties -by those who, upon all immediate end in view, he was extremely happy. But SttC- 

occasions, thought that no changes were required ; as well as ccssfnl as he was as a debater, he w*as far from being a first- 

by those ’ who, in his opinion, were the advocates of too rate orator ; his style was lucid and fluent, l>ut he had very 

V'iolont and sudden innovations. He held it impossible for little imagination, and his speeches were impressed with the 

any statesman to adopt one fixed line of policy under all maunvr of the lecturer raiher than of the advocate. He had 

Oireumstances ; and the only question with him, wdien he a fine voice, and, with more imagination and warmth, would 

departed from that line, should be, Am I actuated by any have been one of the best speakers in the house ; as it was, he 

interested or sinister motive ? Do I consider the measure I w*ns inferior as an orator to banning, O’Crmnell, Disraeli, and 



eOlttemplate called for by the circumstances and necessities of 
the country?'’ That Sir Robert* w’as not actuated by in- 
terested motives is apparent from the fact, that three-fourths 
of his large property consisted of land; and tliat Free Trade 
imperatively called for by the exigcncks of the country 
muit^now be obvious to all. In 1812 he commenced the 
chl^ges he had resolved upon by the most extensive revision 
.fef jtlte tariff that had ever been made— a measure which gaintul 
him ^ha confidence of the party of Cobden and VilUers, and 


otlier men of less ability. 

AVhat most strikes the ubserver in glancing over Sir Robert 
Peel’s parliamentary career, is the fact that ho was always in 
a .state of transition, ile "was always learning, and as fast AS 
new ideas became iuipresHod upon his mind, he applied them 
in the administration, and converted them into realities. 
Hence the apparent inconsistency of his conduct as a poll* 
tlciuu. 1'hough long the head of the Conservative party, his 
tcndcneicB were, iu many respects, more towards progress than 


thst^probation of the country, in proportion as he lost that of 
his own party and a large section of the ai'isiocracy. His 
ndminii^tration divided upon thf* question of opening the ports 
corn, , though famine was then threatening Die 
'ffie secession of Lord Stan- 
tU gr resignation. Lord John Russell attempted to 
. prevented by disputes among bis 

and' Sir Robert wss repalled, as the only hop© 
indeed, her Majesty had sent for Mr. 

VMfi, the minister 
' " With the praycr of the 

th«>bnpiious/oorn^lftW* ,This 




those of many who stood in the front ranks of the OpposUica* 
He was deficient in foresight, however; and this oecasiDnally 
led him into error, and made his transitions more marked and 
palpable than they would otherwise have been. But aseooU' 
as he detected the fallacy that had led him astray, or ; ■ 

convinced that the -altered circumstances of the count^. 
required a change of governmental policy, he shaped 
new course with promptitude and decision. The e^pl 0 ii^'i|it 
lasfi showed him that the system of Oastlerea^ 
mouth could no longer be continued; and : 
acted 'independently of his party 
mt ddhe^ Mre, His mind seemed; to 
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SKETCHES OE 1)0 

Th« !?ame of Sir Bdwin Xi^ndseer is so illustrious^ is in so 
many moutlm, is met with in so many books, that the world 
forgets that he has family connexions as other men — that he 
had a father and mother just like common people— that he 
had a brother just as that .steady-going, long-haired under- 
secretary^ Mr. Frederick Peel. Yet, strange to say, such 
actually, is the case, and we are guilty of no great breach of 
Conddence in stating the fact. But the fame of the one brother 
had thrown that of the other, comparatively speaking, into the 
shade. Such invariably is the case. A man has no chance 
against his brother. Take another name —get the world to 
believe that you have no connexion with #thc artist over the 
way — and you may do something ; but with the same namo 
you ha^ve no chance. The one will be successful, and the other 


GS BT LANBSEEB. 

for that picture of ‘‘Spaniels at Play»** urhich was 
the Exhibition last ye^y, ‘and which one young lady ssId iM' . 
nice, and another was charming, whilst another 
exqulsitf, and another said it was divine. " " 

Thomas Landseer is the brother that the world does not zhalti 
much of. It may be that, like Uriah Heep, he is ** m 
individual' '—that ho does not aim high— that amt^Uon db|^ 
not run in his veins— that his blood is cooler than that of Bdwiii 
One thing is certain, that he paints but little, that he 
his father's career, and contents himself with -the calling of axi 
engraver. Still ho can paint and he does paint, and hedmi 
his brother’s skill for painting animals. We havtf i^eady 
given our readers two engravings illustrative of that fact ; 
now give them tw'o more. Let us begin with 
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neglected. The world is a hard world. Its sympathies are 
sparse and difficult to be got at; it is frugal of admiration; 
it is.getting old now', and, like ail old pi’oplc, it grows cynical 
and severe. Hence, if it can be got to. admire one of a family, 
it stands to reason that it will liuve but little of its favour to 
accord to the rest. 

Ihus^ by the side of his b.‘ )thet, Mr. Thuma& I^andseer is 
' almost an unknown man. , We don’t read in tiie i^owt JttuTfxckl 
he h^ painted a pug for the Priftoe of Wnleif, or a poodle 
Alice. W e don' t hear that he W been down 
' ywis^ on ;his Norfolk or that 

It Ma.yf;hioiie»8 of 


rOLlTICAt DOGS. 


ifi't' last week 
I has givm 


; ; hor that th4|i^ old, Mr; 

him' a ^ 


Pardon us, good sir, for referring to them. The race Wnei 
extinct now. They have been banished with oth^r teridii ^ 
the face of the earth. Men and dogs are now leurhita 
wholesome lesson, that they can be bettered by no 
the Universal Emancipation of EaseSldc^ ^ 
government, but only by their' own genuine, and 
and will. But there were snar^g', anapj^ing, 
those our urtist has ''j^ortray^i 
,t3h^iii^;^tierwise. Ill born and' br^, , ih*'^ 

^mifd^g, eyi^body'^s ‘thafr 



' Hi 



who toueh tlMhi ujl^ 

h litU^' black' ''and there a^tittle'brown, orop' 

; add here a little m\ th«re . 
liver the air'of faahion, and so fit them for 

4^6^ V Other^e they are fit W nothing ; and when 
dfbr the market^ Ore, like Peter Pindar's eelebrated 
pnly fit to tell, ydu can't ,tru 8 t them. They are as 
&kle, untrustworthy, unprincipled, as it is possible 
^,dogs ^ be> As to principles, they have not the faintest 
cJ ib«m. All they care about is the pickings of place, 
j^iye a bone, and they will rush to it from all sides. 

where the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
g^the^id together." That wild and wondrous tale, told by 
lage nwaes in our younger days, ere we had tasted of the 
^^ld> wickedness, and ways— whilst we yet* believed that 
Uie tondon pavements were all of gold— that talc of 
“ Old Mother Hubbard, 

‘ ' Who went to the cupboard 

'J’o fetch the poor dog a bone," 


^ ' tKlI hOO'r > ' : \"v ,^ '''V' 

Are there such dogs, now ^ Candidly' we the^ Aro 

not. But there were. TheiwnegadOAlp saw thfei : V 

* . , ‘‘He saw the lean dogs o^er the wall , 

Hold o’er the dead their carnival i 

' , Growling and gorging o'er bone and limb, ' ^ 

They were too busy to bark at ilm., ' • , 

From a Tartar** skull they liad peeled the llcflji, • . ' 

As ye peel the fig when the fruit is fresh.** ^ 

But we don’t sec them now-a-days; they are gpne wiUi.thO 
.political dogs, of which they were the cause* Iteform It 
question of eating and drinking. All rebellions* as Lufd 
Bacon says, are rebellions of the belly. It is with .your li^; ; 
and hungry dogs as it is with your lean and hungry meu t 
they are alw'ays dangerous to the state — always on l^p; 
eve of rebellion — always plotting treasons, stratagems, and 
wars. At one time they were a common sight in ouf Iknd. 
They were present everywhere as birds of evil omen, and the 
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which proceeds to tell tis how 

'* When »he got there 

' V Tlie cupboard was bare, 

' ' -And so the poor dog had none/* 

aeyer have been true of your political dogs, who would 
condition of Mother Hub- 
e^^ipboard, and would have been off with the celerity 
^ ^ trifins to more .^hQtipitable and better-appointed 
only ekceptli^^ we would make,’ Would be in 
honourable gentleman— we beg Ms pardon, 
legs. He is a dog of 8uba\ance and of 
& ^ ahope^a minority, and, the opposition 
b quo^ agidnst hiini But why ? Has not 
" ;h^ opiidimsr Bo we not alt« 

“ Oiiif; aii^ bad our wed always remain 


idbg*i'pjdl»tei»l, opinions ? 



cry and need of reform came from them. The workhouse and 
reform had a ciose connexion. It was the want of the oue* 
which helpecl to create the other. The man who could get ttd 
work was compelled to bury his poverty and his sorrow in the . 
workhouse, and the poor dog, that had been the companion of 
his happy hours, had to starve, and moan, and die at its doors, 
the pauper's dog ! What a miserable life ! Always si^W . 
and Want, like a dark shadow on his path, with now and 
a faint ray of sunshine — ^but brief, ana scant, and ra^ ! 
and misery were companions, and all around ,hi|ai i 
starved and Wtched as himself. Howl, poor brptej< ' “ 

, with what ^ower there is yet left in thy Usn carwe: 

. thee are our sympathies. Not nature's lau^, but WMSSWi 
version of them, have made thee the ilUfa^Mou^: 
mW /Happily thy howliugs have not been 
tribfe b tteishM , MjWft, all theworM 
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LORDS AND COMMONS. 

rAllIAA'WBNTAjlV OKATOBS ANP OKATORY* , 

Feom Fox the transition to J'ox’s (?uide, instructor, and 
’* friend, till the impulsh e nature of Burke led him to leave the 
party with whom he had always acted, is very natural. “ The 
.mind of. that man," says Dr. Johnson, is a perennial stream. 
Ko one grudges Burke the first place." When Burke entered 
parliament ]|||^ burst at once into celebrity. He spoke, ajid 
fame at once gathered around his name, lie had not, as some 
men, to woo the coy goddess through many arduonc years. 
The first speech he could be 'prevailed u]Jon to publish W'as 
that on American Taxation." It is equal in beauty to any 
speech Hr. Burke ever composed, and in nerve and force— iii 
all the essentials of eloquence— surpasses them. Of his elabo- 
rate speech on the subject of American conciliation, Mr. Fox 
said : Let gentlemen read this' speech by day and meditate 
* upomit by night ; let them peru-sic it again and again, study 
it, imprint it on their minds, impress it on their hearts. 
They would there learn that representation was the sovereign 
remedy for every evil." His sp<>(*ch respecting Lord Pigott’s 
recall from India “ excited," we are told, such sudden and 
it extraordinary bursts of apprt>bation as were not warranted by 
the usual practice of the bouse." Of his speech in moving, in 
>d7.78, for certain papers relative to the employment of Indians 
in the American war, no memorial wliah'ver remains ; but a 
competent judge hks said of it, that " he w^ho had not heard 
that Bpeeah, had not witnessed the greatest triumph of 
tdoquenct wdthin memory." Burke was the greatest master of 
ipetaphor the world has ever seen. As an orator }ie*can never 
> bo ranked among the very first masters of the art. He was 
too philosophical and too imaginative Ihr an orator, whoso 
sole ami should be the conviction and persuasion of his 
audience. Ilis speeches w^ere precisely the same with his 
pamphlets. They all read well. Many of Burke’s most celc- 
-brated auditors admit that the very speeches they had lifitened 
to with such doubtful interest in tljc House of Commons 
inspired them with th(! most enthusiastic admiration in print. 
The wery fact that Burke’s speeches are iiad wdlh such 
interest now is an argumeut against his being placed in tlie 
first rank of orators# 

, Humour has been denied Butko; hut that he hud some 
is clear enough. One day, as Mr, Hanley was prosing, 
and the benches became emptier every minute, he nnfor- 
' tunately asked that the Biot Act should he read, Burke 
' had long been expecting ir; agony the conclusion of his 
, harangne. It was beyond mortal patience to endure it loiiger. 
Suddenly starting up, he exekimed, “ Tiiot Act, my dear 
tricitd ! the Riot Act ! To w'hat purpose ? Don’t yon .see the 
mob is completely dispersed Another instance nf Burke’s 
' <Ht has also been preserved. On (»ne occasion, seeing Lord 
North asleep— an indecorum of which that nobleman was 
frequently guilty— just as Burke was traoing certain Scottish 
, tumults to the indifference of the government, ho exclaimed. 
Behold wrhat I have again and again said i government, if 
not defunct, at least slumbers ; brother Laxarus is not dead, 
qnly sleepeth." ' Yet Burke’s wit sometimes failed him in the 
’hour of need. In the* new house wdiich met after Mr. Fox's 
India BUI had been passed, on which occasion Burke delivered 
,, anoth^ of his celebrated speeches, when Pitt had reduced a 
formidable majority on the opposition side into a formidable 
majority for himself, Burke found himself aiii|(mg strangers, 
and met with a reception as fj^umiliating ail it w-^as cold. 

■ No sooner did he rise to S’leak, than the hhuse rcaourtdod 
with coughing, and other equally noises. $o 

persevering wOre^ the attempt to put him 
they often disodneertod and, sometimes ahsO» 

, silenced Mm. On tmo o<ibasibn, he parenthetically 
ir^pd,;'that he eould train a,p«di.:Of to,ye^, 

;|teft^thelddy and equal 'AA'dmus^, 

both bt-tho’ 


neaa on'M§. part to' m^'et lt« fnay b6 
just risen, on one occasion* with a formMab)e rqU ^ 
his hand, when a country gentleman had, tho 
get up and express the modest hope that 
member did not moan to read that large bundle -pt 
and bore them with a speech into the bargain? B 
silenced ; but it was not the silence pf contempt, but 
tion. He rushed out of the house, unable to utter a syttaWUj; ' 
" Never before,” said George- Selwyn in relating the etp^yi/ 
"did 1 see the fable realised— a lion put to fiight by 
braying of an ass." Erskine, who himself failed in the house,, 
said : “ Burke's delivery was execrable, I was in the IlOuse i 
Commons when he made his great speech on Amerkasi / 
ciliation — the greatest he ever made, He drove cveryboa^^^ 
away ; I wanted to go but with the rest^ but was’ near 
and was afraid to get' out, so I squeezed mys^elf dpwn 
cmw’lcd under the benches like a dog until I got to the door 
without ,his seeing mo, rejoicing in my escape." When we 
read this and remember Fox’s thick utterance and ungraceful ^ 
figure, and Sheridan's Irish brogue, w^e are almost incllnod to 
suspect the eulogies of those mcfi which liave- come down to 
ua ; yet of Burke’s w^mderful pow'er, at any rate, there can 
be no doubt —tlmt fact is clear. G^-ard Hamilton, when at 
variance with him» protf.‘sted that Burke understood every- 
thing but gaming and music. Goldsmith, speaking of John- 
son, asked, “Ihu'S he wind into his subject as Burke doesr" 
J.ord JoluiTow'ntiliiend, after hearing one of his early speeches,' ’ 
ex claimed, “ Good liiod I what a man is this ! IIow’ could he 
acquire such transctiudent power r " l40rd Thurlow is repoirted 
to have expressed an opinion, that he would b^ remembered 
with admiration when Pitt and Fox would be comparatively 
forgotten. Fo^ himself, on more than one occasion, confessed, 
that all he had ever read in books, all that his fancy- had 
imagined, all that his' reasoning faculties had suggested;. or 
his experience had taught him, were not* to be compared to 
one of Burke’s speechcb; and Br. Johnson, than whom no 
man kne»v Biu'kc better, said of him on different occasions : 
♦‘Takenj) whatever topic you will, Burke is ready to meet 
you;, if he were to go into a stable and talk to the ostlers fot’ 
a sliort time, they w’ould venerate him ;ui the wisest of human 
beings;" and "no perspu of sense could meet him uttder a 
gateway to avoid a showTr, w'ho would not go away con- 
vinced that he was the first man in England." Gibbon says f 
"Mr, Burke’s reform bill was framed w'iih skill and iutro-’* 
duced with eloquence. Newer can I forget the delight with 
which that diffusive but ingenious orator ws hoai'd on Ml 
sides of the house, and even by those (Gibbon himself aS k 
mtmbtr of llie Board- of Trade was one of them) whose 
existence he proscribed." 

. We now turn to Burke's countryman, Sheridan— an inferior ' 
man. and to us, who can only read his speeches, an inferior ' 
orator. In his lime, however,' he produced unparalleled 
effects. Hiilike Burko>, Sherid^ui’s debut was uneu^oeaaAd* 

"It is in me, and by it shall come- out," $ald 

Woodfall, and for once he spoke the truth. He took]^alh||’ 
he altered his style ; ’ he dropped the tawdry rhetoafiQ';,'Fitit 
w^hich he commenced, and bffcame flippant and smafft 
of his best encounters was thatwitV Mr.' Pitt, inw^eh ^i^ , 
young and audacious. minister for once got the 
Pitt, ‘says the parliamentary report, was 
on the gentlemen who had spoken agautst the 
particularly on Mr, Sheridan, " No man admired f 
he did the abilities of that right honourable 
elegant sallies of his thought, the gay effU^iona;eif 
his dramatic turns, and his epigrmmatie point; ; 
were reserved, for the proper stage they wdWd. 
tecoivb what ijie. honourable gentleman’s ebmftNt I 
' feeeiye^ the plaudits of his audience, and it 
m pkmti But Uda 

j|e^a#r ^'oxMbiticmof thi^.meganeiea*^^^ 

'the right, 
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'* Btit/* ftaid'Mr;''Shetid)^', 
j'V^pi^Jj^; wiW rigtit hduoirabk gentleman that I da now, 
kt toy time 'he chooeea to repeat this eott of allusion, 
ft Srith the most sincere good humour. J^ay, I will sa'y 
i:;,^fliy*j^ilattered and oncoaragcd » by the right honourable 
ji^^^itieihto^s ptofgyticB on my talents, if ever I again engage 
" ihjtie oompositions he alludes to, I may be tempted to an act 
' attempt an improvement on one of Ben 

Joibbn’s best charaoters, the character of the Angry Boy in 
, ^Tiie Alchemist,’' ** Sheridan’s crowding effort was that celo- 
" bta^M Begum, speech, ^hose effect upon its hearers has no 
p^rkdlol in the annals of ancient or modern eloquence. Mh 
'Burkodeclared it to be the most astonishing effort of eloquence, 
argument, and wit united, of which there was any record or 
tiraditiUn. Mr. Fox said, all he had ever heard, or that he had 
CW read, w'hen compared with it, dwindlc<l into nothing, 
^d' vanished like vapour before the sun ; and Mr. Pitt 
atfkttowhidgod that it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient 
and modern times, and ])osse8sed everything that art or genius 
could furnish to agitato and control the human mind. Tributes 
hf a less distinguished character are cbmiuon enough. Sir 
’^V’^lliam Dolbcn immediately moved the adjournment of the 
house, confessing that,^in the stale of mind in which Mr, 
Sheridan’s speech had left him, it w’ae impcjssibk for him to 
give a determinate opinion. Mr. Stanliopo seconded the 
motion. When he entered the house he w-as not ashamed to 
acknowledge that his opinion inclined to the side of Mr. 
liasllbgs ; but such had been the wonderful ellicacy of ^Ir. 
Sheridan’s convincing detail of facts and irresistible elocpxf ncc, 
that he could but s.ty that his sentiments w*ere matcTialJy 
changed. Mr. Montagu confessed that he had fdt a similar 
revolution of seniiincnt. Perhaps the best testimony to Mr. 
Sheridan’s eloquence on that occasion is the following; — 
**The late Mr, Logan,” says Mi^ Bisael, in his “ History ol 
the Keign of George 111,,” ”weU known lor his literary 
efforts, and author of a most masterly defence of Hastings, 
went tills day to the House of Commons, prepossessed for tlie 
accused and against his accuser. At the expiiation of the litst 
hour he said to a'fiiend, ‘-All this is declamatory assertion 
without proof;’ when the second W'as thuahed. ‘ This is a most 
wonderful' oration at the close of the third, * Mr, Hastings 
has acted very unjustifiably;’ the fourth, ‘Mr. Hastings is a 
most atrocious criminal and at last, • Of all monsters of 
iniquity, the most enormous is W^arren II listings.’ ” Such 
. Sentences as , the following ' must indeed have told with tre- 
mendous powtjf. Speaking of the Indian (Company, Sheridan 
said; — Alike in the military and political line could be 
‘■observed auctioniCiU/i(;r amhatsadors .and imdiinf v'c^crc/.v ; and 


twenty- two was ^qitalto thoToccasiom thb priiiji^eSB of his 
speech, Sir \V, Wraxall tells us, he gave vent to of witn 
tioism in w hich he did not often indulge after war diii hni wVf ^ 
derived its strength from a pride of manner arid ipirit, that 
never quitted him. Lord Georg© Germane having sotrie veiM; ^ 
epmmunicatious to make to Welbore Ellis, who sat ► 

they entered into ii conversation in whispers, which irritate^' '(il ' 
the young orator. Jiooking l-otthd the house. Which ww slV,,/; 
ear, he said, in a tone more impressive than^tho manner of the ’ 
reproof, “ I shall wait till the Agamemnon of the present day 
has finished his consultations with the Nestor of Treasury 
bench.” The tffccl was electric ; even, the naughty tod , 
supercilious Lord George was cowed, and both he and Ellis Sat 
down in confusion ami became siUmt. As a speaker, Pitt pos^ 
sesfecd extraordmary powers. Jlc was clear, fluent, and singu*^ 
lurly correct in his diction,' unimpassioned, and seldora rising ' 
into iiights of ekxiuonce. His argumentative poW'crs were of ' 
a high order, and the ch'arncss and piecisioa of his nfftid 
fitted him udmimbly for those miiuito financial Statements 
which formed an important part of his official duties, His 
voice, though wanting in variety, was sonorous a;id impressiv©. * 
in an extraordinary degree ; his action, though awkward tod. 
ungainly at first sight, was not unplcasing nor unsuited to his 
discourse. If w'c doubt wdiethcr he was “the pilot who 
WTalhered the storm,” we must -all admit that he had the*, 
^^oolness and nerve requisite in the nation's pilot in those 
times of difficulty, of danger, and distress. “ Pitt,”* said Mr. 
W'^indham, “could speak a king's speech off-hand.”* As an 
orator, he deserves far higher praise. Lord Brougham thus 
desiTibes him : “ Willi a sparing use of ornament, hardly 
indulging more in figures or even in figurative expression 
than the most severe examples of ancient chastcncss allowed, 
with little variety of styb?, hardly any of the gmees of manner', 

■ he no sooner rose than lie curried away every hearer, and kept , 
the attention fixed and uufiagging till it pleased him to 
go, and then 

* So charming left liis voice, that we awhile 
Htill iliouglithmi hpeakmg, ftill stood fixed to hear.' 

'This nngical effect was produced by his tmbroken flow, which , 
never ielt the hearer in pain or doubt, and 5 «;jt was not the 
mean fluency of mere relaxation requiring no effort on the' 
speaker, but imposing on the listener a heavy task; by his', ‘ 
lucid arrangement, wTriich made all parts of the most com- 
plicated subject quit their outanglemtftbs, and fall each into 
its place ; by the forcible appeals to strict reason and strong 
feeling, which formed the great staple of the discourse ; by the 
majesty of the diction, by tlu' depth and fulness of the moat 
sonor(>u6 voice and the unbending dignity of the manner, 


thus we saw a revolution brought about by njfidavHs—oxi 
army employed in an arrrst a town besiegeil ou a 

mU of hand—ti prince dethroned for thr halam'C of au accotf^t. 
Thus it was they exhibited a government which united the 
Kriock majesty of a bloody sceptre and ibe* little traffic of a 
tncr'chtot's counting-liouse- > icUiltUmj a thmvhron v'ith our hand 
’ d^pldUng a pocket with the other*' 

^ ^^iih nil© other great name we close this chapter— William 
‘ 'the heavett-born minister, as his admims deemed 

hkd great advantages over his rivals, Fox, Sheridan, and 
Btotko; mile Fox was remarkably deficient in all the 
rex^eriiill qtudiiies of oratory, Pitt was* amply endowed by 
with a dignity which Seemed to verify tlie statement of 
. friends, thatho Vfit oom to be a minister. Like 

iBttBtVibus relative, the ihimovtal Chatham, his manner 
as his tongue. ' When Ersk'mc made his 
Pitt's coolness was the much for him, and the 
> down. Pitt, It is said, took a sheet of paper 

Brskine rose, as if he .expected to find in the 
^uildable foe* For. the first few minutes he was all 
ftito ^hle 'attentive .air vanished, ho' 
paper with k scortiM smile, and 
^Poor'Efekinewas.uanrirved'by 

' " 8to 'of ■ ih«' 


which ever reminded us tliar. we were in the presence ■ 
of more than an ailvucate or debater,— that there stood 
before us a ruler orthe people.” The speech on the war in. 
1803 is bupposed to have bo<‘n Ids best speech. In hU taply 
Fox said, “The orators of antiqiuty would have admiiid, ‘ 
probably w'ould have envied it.” Of his printed speeches,., ; 
that on the Slave Trade, in 1791, was the most admired. 
Wilbcrforce tells us, that its efibets on Mr. Fox Were mtoifeat, 
during the whole of delivery, while Mr: Sheridto exprewM 
his feelings in the most hearty and even most pikgslbnafe. 
terms ; and we have it from Mr. Windham, that he walked 
home lost in amusement at tlie cbi^pasB, till then unknown to 
him, of human eloquence* A friend of Mr. Pitt’s^ in th© , 
♦‘Quarterly Review/' says of his oratory; “Ev^ part of 
his speaking, in sentiment, in language, and delivery, evi'^ s' 
dently bore the stamp of Ms character. All communfekt^ « 
a definite and vaiied apprehension of the qualities of 
ousness without bustle, unlaboured intrepidity, tod 
greatness. The deportment and bearing of 
might not inaptly be compared to those of 
Mwlborcmgh* in the field, m courage,. 
able, ^ was neyct'busy, impatient, or pa8siolis^tk^;^^«h|Ufed 
'.totally independtot of the ebuBition'of 
Isritoiftiitg' blood* ’ 'papfei 



T H E FA /rES 


'^33 outs we git« m i epecimen of that grim FTcnch wit 
which often lies behind so impenetrable a veil that we cannot 
comprehend It. The 
BohnarU» during the 
' Louis XIV., 

;^bUfthed a number of 
mUd^gth portraits of 
\Hyi»g personages under 
allegorical * denomina- 
tions, *‘The Three 
Fates/’ published about 
1692, are supposed \o be 
porixaits of three well- 
known court ladies, to 
whom, as to the famed 
goddesses, some verses 
written under them were 
supposed to apply. 

The Parem, or Fates, 
were, in the ancient my- 
thology, goddesses who 
presided over the birth 
and life of mankind. 

They were Clotho, La- 
ohesis, . and . Atropos, 
daughters of Nox and 
Brebus, Clotho, the 
youngest, presided over 
birth and held a' distaff ; 

Lachesis spun out the 
story of our lives ; and 
Atropos cut the thread 
when our time was up. 

An ancient verse thus 
deserlbes their attri- 
butce 


of I’atroclus, being supposed , to yield at times to, 

In fact, the belieif was, that they wete thov 

tresses 'Of burilp(tie*',,iyip 
our Ures* i^d 
the shades 
By wme they 
sent^ as - ■ ■spiritS’f^'^^’fff J 
heaven, by 6th^% M/ 
something verydiffsTSiit*::' 
Pausaniaa gives thdttt 
other names — Veiiu|' 
Urania, the ^ goddess m 
birth, Fortune, and III* 
thyia. -A fourth wsk. 
afterwards added — Proi* 
serpini^, who divides with 
Atropos the honour of 
cutting the thread of 
life. 

These goddesses/ 
though supposed to be 
immutable, were reve- 
rently worshipped by the 
imaginative Greeks. 
Black sheep were Swsri- 
ftced to them. Th% are 
represented as three old 
women, witli the attri- 
butes given in our en- 
graving. Singularly 
enough, they arc consi- 
dered by Hyginus as 
the inventors of dva 
1 'tiers of the alphabet. 

The rare engravings 
from. which the above 
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rHEDERICK THE GREAT. 

yuB hUtory of the House of Brandenburg has been one of the statesman as well as a soldier— -a man of the pen as well as a 
oioat spirit-stirring in modern history. In a short space of man of the sword. He made his country great. Prussia had 
we ftnd a little province Uguring as one of the principal scarcely an existence till his time. It made great adTaneea 
powers of Europe.* This result was brought about by its in civilisation under him. Though he was a despot and a 

princes. They were all energetic and determined men ; one soldier, Frederick felt that it was the duty of a monarch to 

of them especially was conspicuous for the possession of these make his jxiople as happy as possible ; and thus, in spite of 

Qualities— the one whose portrait we bavc given, and who, in arbitra»‘y laws and army ilsgellations, a certain degree of 
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soil — a change which has been productive of uftmiaed good— 
was attempted to be introduced 'by Frederick. The age, 
however, was not ripe for it ; but the fact shows that he was 
something better than a fighting monarch,— that he sought to 
win more permanent laurels, — to achictVe a more enduring fame. 

Frederick was born on the 44th of January, 1712, in tho 
palace at Berlin, His mother was a daughter of our iirst 
George, though his father was fterman to Uie backbone, he 
received a French cduca^tion. His first governess was a 
Frenchwoman. He was initiated from earliest infancy into 
the French, language as his^other-tonguo. His food and 
dress were oT the simplest wid. Ho was kept long in 
coats ; and as ho himself sa|| p| i n llie last years of Iisk life, he 
“was brought up ou^ boe^fuel.'* His constitution v/aa 
extremely delicate ; he was frc<;j[?!iently ailing, and l»is parents, 
having already lost two infant sons, felt Ike greater anxiety 
on his account. The state of his healtli, no doubt, affectc'd his 
dispositi(m and manner. In his childhood lie was remarkably 
quiet and dull. On entering his seventh year, Fre derick was 
retmft'ed from the tuition of female’s. Ilis tutors were com- 
manded to make liim a Christian, and to pay the stiictest 
attention to his morals. They were commanded not to teach 
him Latin, but, on the oUkt hand, w'C'rc to make him master 
of FrencVi, OeTman, and modern hislory, and, ahove all, were 
to excite in him a genuine love for the nulitary proft ssion, 
and to impress upon him Ihilt, as “nothing in the world but 
the sw'ord can confer honour and glory on a prince, hi- would 
be despised by the whole w-orld if he did not love it and seek 
in it his only glory.” ICvorything that could be done to niake 
him a soldier was done. The king formed a company of 
cadets, of which the young prinea was commander, wlui was 
riot exempted from any of the duties of hiji corps, he having 
frequently to stand sentry before tlio palace, with liis musket 
and cartouch-box, like any other private soldier. The king 
strove in other w.ays to inspire his son with an iiuercst for the 
military profession. Thus he had a largo room in the palace 
of Berlin iitted up as an armoury, with all the iiifatrumcnts of 
war. At fourteen, the prince was a captain; at fifteen, 
major; at-sixteen, lieutenant. colonel ; and in these ranks he 
had to do the same duty as any other ofRcer, Never hud poor 
prince a more wretched time of il. His father's harshness and 
cruelty almost drove him mad. At one time lie started for 
lingland, but was recovered and broiight hack, V/hen ho 
became marriageable, his situation waa u little improved ; but 
of course the match w'as a mere state affair ; —he married the 
Frinccss lilizabeth, daughter of one of llic petty (1 erinan dukes, 
80 numerous till the French llevoluticm ; and when lie became 
king, ho never scorns to have gone near her Majesty at all. 
But more attractions awaited ^Frederick elsewhere. 

In 1731 ho served in his first campaign, in connexion with 
the Austrians against tlie French, who had seized Lorraine 
and Bar, Tlie prince gave excellent promise, but he seems 
not unroluctautly to have returned homi; to write poetry, and 
to study Baylo and Voltaire till 17'if’, when tlie death of his 
father summoned the priricc to take Kie place, Frederick 
began his career well. The courts of justice needed a 
sweeping reform, and he introduced it. The judges were no 
longer elevated to their places by purchase — the torture was 
abolished as inhunuin. BCit in tlm mean while, war, which he 
had learnt as a profession, was not forgotten —in a few months 
he was in Silesia, with an army of 28,000. The first great battle < 
he won was at Mollwitz, where 7,000 •Au'-triana were killed 
and wounded. At Oho tersitsio,^ fought thirteen months after, 
he was again victorious. When peace was restored, the king 
found that the war had resulted in adding to his dominion a 
province comprehending r'^arly 13,ii00 gq iirf^ nvilVs, with a 
million anid a half of inhabitants, and yielding a revenue of 
d>dd0,000 dollars. Befora Entering on his secoud Silesian war, 
l^derick, found hiriiself still furtW enriched by the peaceful 
of Esst FrSedland, if oonsec^u^ce of the extinction 
Pnuces ,c«f that lino. In 1744, wo again find Fredeiiok 
with Austria. The campaign was, disastrous; but 
< 04 «iriek was not dlahes^^, . Ea ritiiliod inoro mcmey, 
afresh^ 9x4 ^th siio<^r--&lcaia ww 


re-conquered, But Austria burnt with revenge, an^ 
determined to strike off his nsme from the reU of kings.' , 
the hour of danger, however, Frederick was undismayed* and- 
after sixteen months, the second Silesian war terminated 
as favourably for him as the first. The years of peace wete 
not wasted by Frederick in idle and useless pleasures. His 
attention was steadily directed to the encouragement of those 
pursuits which render a state strong and flouTishing-«^^o the 
improvement of agriculture, manufactures, arts and com- 
merce — and to the creation of a military adequate to any con- 
tingency. But the time thus devoted did not last long. 

In 1750, Frederick again commenced his Austrian war. • 
The battle of Prague was fought in the following year, as was 
also that terrible one of Hossbach. But, as years rolled away, 
Frederick found liimsorf growing weaker. England refused 
further subsidies, and his forces had dwindled away. Greatly 
depressed by tho ruin of his country, he spoke very littW and ' 
took his meals alone. The reader need only turn to tho 
poems which he wu'ote at this period to see how deeply he 
w.is impressed with the idea that it v^as impossible for him to 
escape the fate which Cirsar's victory at Thapsus brought 
upon Cato. Frederick, however, persevered, and triumphed ; 
but the poison which he carried about wdth him at the time 
was found still unpacked after his death. It consisted of five 
or six pills in a narrow glass tube. But in 17G‘2 peace was 
made, a peace that leit all the parties precisely as they wore ; 
yet this second w^ar liad cost Fr(;deriek 180,000 soldiers, and 
the allied pow’^ers 850,000. 'J'his bare statement giveB«buta 
faint idea of wdiat war does. Achenholtz, the historian of 
tlie W'ar, and an eye-witness of the miseries it inflicted, says ; 
“The sufferings of a- great part of Germany were immense, 
‘W’^holc provinces had been laid waste, and even in those that 
w'ere not, internal commerce and industry were almost anni- 
hilated, and this, too, in spite of the large sums which Franco, 
England, Russia, and Sw'cden, had scattered over them 
through their armies qx by means of subsidies. Great part of 
Pomerania and Brandenburg was ton verted into a desert. 
There were provinc(‘s in which scarcely any men were to be 
found, and where tho wmiwn were therefore obliged to guide 
t)io plough. In others women w'ere as scarce as men. At 
every step appeared extensive tracts of uncultivated land; 
and the most fertile [ilains.in Germany, on the banks of tho 
Oder and the Wesel, lookcsil like the wilds of the Ohio and 
Oronoko. An tjfliccr aftirmed that he passed through seven 
villages in the Ilussiau dominions, and met with only a single 
individual— the pastor of one of them.” Such are the results 
of war. It is time now that the world should refuse to call 
tho man who brings about such results, great. On the 30th 
of March, 1763, Frederick returned to his capital, which he 
had not seen for above six years. 4ltiU Frederick was not 
unwilling again to have recourse to arms. In 1772 Maria 
Theresa w'as compelled to consent to the partition of Poland, 
The share of Prussia, though inferior in extent and population 
to that of the other two parties, was of immense importance, 
as it connected the province of East l^russia with the king’s 
(Jrerman dommions, and, by giving him possession of the 
mouth of the Vistula, rendered the trade of Poland tributary ' 
to him. 

In 1770 Frederick again set his army in motion to pveveht 
Bavaria from l>elng swallowed up by Austria. The campaign 
was short, but it was not in vain. 

Frederick died in 1781. With regard to his personal 
appearance, Dr. Moore, who saw liim in his old age* says : 

“ lie was below the middle size, well made, and remarkably 
active. There was spirit and determinatibn in his lobk. 
had fine blue eyes and an agreeable countenance. Ee ha^k 
slight stoop, and his head was a little one 6ide*^as ifU : 
case with Alexander the Great* as all, children kitoW wafiii' 
He was fond of snuff, of lively repartees* of muste*'^ axld ^ ^ 
oom|iany of philosophers, though he might have had 4 
companm than Voltaire. Fredexidk made Fmsslj 
He made himself a name. For years- aU 
hifn* $till he would 'ha^e dehe hettir'haiil he 
c^wir,:eiidmo»edfai*^^ 
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T«s butterflies, of some of the principal forms of which, and of 
their transformations, we ga^e a short account in a recent 
article, furnish a Tery excellent illustration of the order o;f 
>huiect8 to which they belong. These insects are called L^i- 
or scaly- winged insects, from one of ihoir loading 
characteristics, the possession of four filmy wings, thickly 
coYcred with minute scales; to which the beautiful colouring 
of the butterfly's wing is due. Tliis, however, is not the only 
common character by which these creatures are at once united 
amongst themselves and distinguished from other insects : the 
great completeness of the metamorphosis whicli they undergo, 
from a crawling caterpillar to a creature whose life is s]>ent 
almost entirely on the wing, with an intervening state of 
perfect repose, is another distinction, which, although by 
no means peculiar to the Lepidoptemy yet servos to separate 
them from several other orders of insects, in which the differ- 
ence between the form of the cres^'Uie on emerging from the 
©KS S-Jftd that which it is destined to acquire is much less. 
A more important character than the scaly covering of the 
wings is presented by the peculiar structure of the mouth, 
which in these insects consists of a long tongue rolled up in a 
spiral form between a pair of hairy organs, called palpi or 
feelers. Different as these delicate organs appear, at first sight, 
from the powerful jaws by which tlui caterpillar gria\ys his 
destructive path through thi* produce of the gardep and the 
field, the same parts, modified indeed in form, may y(‘l bx* 
recognised in tlu; perfect insect that existed in its crawling, 
worm-like, preparatory state, 'fhe strong biting jaws have 
become very small, although. in most cases tliey are to be 
found concealed under the other organs of the mouth. But 
the second pair of j^aws, with w'hiell the caterpillar masticat'is 
his foodj have undergone a wonderful transformation - it is 
from these that the long spiral trunk has been form(?d. These, 
in the. perfect inseet, as in the caterpillar, are jointed organs; 
but in the former the terminal portion of cacli is drawn out 
Into a long filament, furiiKshcd on its inner surface with two 
narrow ridges, wdiich fitting exactly to th(Kse of the other fila- 
ment, form by their union a long slender tube, pxireing the 
trimk through its entire length. The lower li]> of the cater- 
pillar also shares in tlie changi's undergone by all the neigh- 
bouring organs. In the preparatory stale it is furnished with 
a pair of minute feelers and with a tine lube,' the orifice of tin' 
silk apparatus, by means of which tlie creature, when ready 
to pass into the chrysalis condition, attaclies itself to some 
point of support, or encloses itself in a silken hug, in obedience 
to the instincts imi3lanted in it by nature. This tube, feeing 
of course useless tv) thi; insect in its last eondition» is tlicn no 
longer to be found ; but tlie little palpi or feelers acquire an 
enormous development, and form the Jiairy bcil in which the 
trunk is nearly coiicealod when coiled up in repose. The 
antenme, also, which in the caterpillar are very small, are 
converted in the perfect inseet into long organs of very various 
forxxis ; and the organs of vision, instead of consisting of a few 
little black points on eacli side of the head, are developed into 
those beautiful globular structures which may be seen to con- 
stitute the great bulk of the head in any of our common 
butterflies. 

The most strildng general difference between the two grea^ 
groups of Lepidoptera, butterfi'-'s and moths, is to be found in 
the form of the antennu?^ y hich in the former arc always 
clubbed at the tip, whilst in the lattcr they are thread-, shaped 
ipr tapering, or sometimes thickened towards the end, but 
afterwards tapering to a' fine point. Another distinction, 
which IB oif still more importance in a scientific point of view, 
■is that* m the moths, the wings of each side arc united during 
,^ight by a amali bristle attached to the anterior margin of the 
fmgi 'which passes through a little loop formed on the 
margih of the forewing; this arrangement is wanting in 

wWeh ftom thti|ir great power bf flight 
by, ifstoi-wwMs, the 


antennm always thickened beyond the middle, but taper 
afterwards to a fine Some of^'these bavo trUftks of 

great length, by means^ol|Sfc^^v^:th^ey extri|pt the nectar bf 
flowers, whilst hovering the manner of a hum-^ 

ming-bird. From this habitl^audt its si^c and general bird- 
like appearanc e when on winm ^^^bf riie commonest of 
our native sphinxes has received^! of the Humming- 

bird ilawk-moth {Macro/jhs^a Mhlarum),' A nearly-allied 
and very beautiful species is^j^'esented in tltie^cconipany- 
ing ^voodeut (fig'. 1). 'Phis is t^^rOnc-bee Hawk-moth (Mtu 
crof/fo\safuf:i/onniii)y an insect ilp5|r pocasionally found in this * 
country, but which ajipears to be cdSbnon on .the continent. 
The general colour of the body is a bright olive green, yellow- 
ish at the hinder extremity, where there is also a black tuft of 
hair on each side ; acros.s the middle of the body there iS a 
dark brown band ; the w'ings are transparent with a Mark 
brown border, and the anterior ]>air have an olive-green patch 
close to the body. In tlie Humming-bird llawk-motli, the 
w'iiigs ure covered with scales throughout, but in form and , 
habits the two insects very clo.sely ngrec. 

In the Death’s-head moth afropasy fig. 2), which 

also belongs to the group of Hawk-moths, the trunk, instead 
of being very long, as in the preceding insects, is reduced to 
comparatively Bin-ill dimensions, being scarcely longer than tlie 
licad of tlie moth, whilst in the Hamming-bird Hawk-moth 
it exceeds the whole body in length. The Dcatli*s-hcad molli 
is the largest of Eurt^pean moths, measuring sometimes up- 
w'ards of fi^e inches in expanse of wing ; its general colour is 
a blaikish -brown ; the fore-wdngs are irregularly clouded with 
ilull oran'ge, and have a white? spot near their middle ; tho 
hinder w'lngs are dull orange with tw'o brown bands. Tho 
bfidy is banded wnth orange and black, and the appearance of 
the inseet hI gly remarkable by the very 

singular marking of the thorax. This boars a large dull 
orangi* patch, within which are .smaller blackish spots, pro- 
ducing on the whole a by no means indistinct representation 
of tb'. popular ** death’s head.” This peculiar mark, coupled 
with the gnicrally fum’real (‘haviicter of the coloration of the 
insec't, has on .‘some occasions obtained for it an unenviable 
position ill the p(*pular inind, a.s its appearance in larger 
numbers thun usual has been regarded, in some places, as 
poTtentou.s of an approat bin g pestilence, Singularly enough, 
in the year it appeared in gi eat numbers in Brittany, 
siuiuliaiieously with a very fatal epi'lemic disease; and so 
completely did the w'cakcr and more ignorant of the country 
people eonsider the inseet as the cause of the diattuqier, that 
the sight of one w’as sufficient to produce the greatest fear in 
the beholder, who regarded it as the messenger of ajiproaching 
death. The Death’s-head moth po.ssesses another curiou.s 
faculty, which no doubt conspired wdth thf’ symbols of death 
wrilh which it is ornamented to raise a feeling of superstitious 
dread in the minds of those whose- attention w'os called to it 
for the first time ; w'hoii iiritated or handled, it emits a little 
plainlivc cry or squeak. This circumstance has long been 
kuowm, but although several eminent naturalists have en- 
deavoured to o-N plain the mode in wdiich the sound is pro- 
duced, they do not yet appear to have arrived at any satis- 
factory conclusion on the subject. The faculty of emitting a 
sound is probably connected with a singular habit of this 
insect, which renders its multiplication in unusual numbers an 
object of real and well-founded tlread to keoper-s of bees. Tlio 
moth has a most gluttonous ta^ste for honey, and is one 
of the most inveterate plunderers of hec-hives. Tho 
on its entrance .into theij: domicile, generally dispense iillhne- 
diately, as tliough in dread of the gigantic itilruA^t; Vho is 
thus left'to surfeit himself at his ease upon the fewW Stores 
which these industrious creatures had laid Tip timir winter , 
store, is singular,” says Mr. We8twobd''ip^^^^^ 
tki«*circumstar^|5e, “ that a creature, with t^jrtheUds 
of su8^ should jjaie, without sting or shield,' 

these 
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and 4till more singular, that amongst so many thousands of 
bees, it should always contend vioioriously.” It has been 
supposed that the thiek far with which the nioth^ covered 
prevents th|^ stings o|^e bees from inching its l^y, but it 
seems far moire probame thatit^^jp its power of emitting 
a sound, and ^ilia]^ ||{»OTlBpSr means, to spread terror 
amongst the iwidcs 4jh1l||j}i||li|||i(ite. The caterpillar of this 
mo^ is, as iinight M|||uected^ ^<^^>^nring some- 

times gs many As foui^|n|||iyum half in length, and two- 
thirds 0^ an inch4^ Like all the other caterpillars 

of the Ha)j|j|^^oU)i^ .it horn attached to the 

back of the ' m^ehth has also, in common with 

most of its near allies, of raising the anterior seg- 


thc common lime-trM. This moth has the im wtngg 
notched at the tip ; It varies greatly in colour, bpt^ Ip ihu 
variety most generally met with the wings are of a fainm 
colour, with a broad band at the tip, and two spots, about the 
middle of the fore wings, olive-green. In this moth the trunk 
4l even shorter than in the Death's-head moth* 

The antenna.' in the hawk-moths are generally more or less 
toothed like a comb on the inner surface ; but this character 
is by no means io striking in them as in some other moths, in 
which the antennsc, at all events of the males, are toothed or 
pectinated on both sides ; the little filaments forming the 
combs being frequently of such a length as to give the entire 
antennio the appearance of a delicate feather. An instance of 
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meats of the body, su]>portini; itself i>y adhering to the branch 
on whioh it rests by the membranous fee t of the liindcrT+cg- 
menU* In this attitude these caterpillars present to n fane.iful 
mind a slight resemblance to the sphinx o^' the K-.^yptians, 
and this induced Linnams to apply tlie generic name of Sphinx 
to the whole of these moths. The caterpillar of the DcaUi's- 


fiead motli lives principally upon the potato, and tlie chrysales 
ore frequ entty turned up in digging up potatoes in autumn. The 
, ;iuoth senefSlly appears in October, but rarely dies by day, 

beautiful species of hawk-moth, very common 
^ Lime Hawk-imoth 

caterpillar f«®d^g,pJrin<)Spi!^j upon 


this is presented by the male of the insect here figured, . tHe, 
Oipsy moth {Uuiwjjijmna dhjiar^ fig. 4), which occurs not 
uncommonly in some localities iq England, In appearadoe 
the two sexes of this moth difier considerably from eachothof $ 
the male is much smaller than the female, and k of a grayish 
colour, with some blackish lines and spots on the fore wings, 
whilst the female is white with dusky lines, describing mncll 
the same pattern as in the male. The catiwpiUar iMs bn 
fruii-kees. A very common and beadtiful 
allied to this, is the great Tiger moth 
Which is produced from the large haiyy 
; often seett feeding lUfm untlles^'imd 
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thij Ch^kmia pudica^ (fig. 5) ijhattother very beautiftil species, 
nearly allied to the two preceding. The ground colour of the 
IringB is a pinkish white, the hinder wings, especially in the 


The feathered atrueture of the entennto ts aleo oWortrible iii 
the male of the Lappht litoth {Gaitrojmeh^i'^uire^lia, fig. 6), 
the eaterj^r of which fised# on vaiiooe treei. 'Hus »nd 

' 'iSkf 
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^ very hairy, and when handled the haira penetrate the 
ekin and produce considerable indammation and itching. 
3, '“he moths nxe also called from the chrygalis being 

enclosed in a very smooth, flue, egg-like cocoon. The Lappet 
moth {(jastropacha qucrrifoUa)^ represented in the annexed 
cut, is renderel!^ further remarkable by the curious position 
assumed by the hinder wings during repose ; these, instead of 
being concealed by the upper wings, as is the case in other 
moths, project on e<^p|»||de in the form. of rounded notched 
leaves, giving the creature a very singular ai>pearance. The 
general colour of the insect deep reddish brown, marked 
with blackish lines. The sfii^worm, with the manufactured 
produce of whose beaut iful^^Ocoon we are all fiimiliarj^is the 
caterpillar of a moth Mori) belonging to the same 

group as the J^appet moth; and many of our common motlis 
also weave cocoons in which to pass their season of repose in 
the chrysalis state. But the most singular appli(‘ation of this 
power of silk-spinning is exhi!)ited in the history of some 
moths, also nearly allied to the preceding, whose caterpillars 
live together in numerous societies, retiring, after feeding, to a 
capacious nest of tolerably firm texture, w^oven by themselves 
from the materials afforded by their own bodies. Some of 
these, ns the Processionary caterpillar {Caethoca tnpa proviso 
tionaa^ fig, 7), (luit their nest, which is generally attached to 
oak-trees, in a regular and well-ordered inocession ; one cater- 
pillar bxkts the lead, ^j^nd is ftdlowtd by others in single file 
generally for a sjiace of about two feot^ they then coinc in 
pairs for a lime, then three, four, and fi\e abreast, and bo on, 
until they somc limrs march ten or even twenty in a row. 
All the movements of the leader are faithfully copied by those 
who follow. 

Another species, the Pino proecs&ionary [(^ndhorampa 
pHyov(uniki)^ attaches its nest to I'lint -trees, and both tlu'sc 
inHects have been said to occur in Britain, altlunigh upon very 
doubtful autboiity. The piincipal enemy of these moths is' 
the larva of a large and very voracious beetle, the Cuhsiuim 
tnjvophuxta^ which breaks into their nc'sts and commils vast 
havoc upon the defenceless inhabitants ; one of these savages 
is repre.sented in our cut, just seizing his prey in tht‘ interior 
of a ncbt, which is supposed to be torn open. Occasionally, 
however, the tyrant pays dearly for his feast ; for ^YheJl gorged, 
he is no match for more active and hungry lucmluTS of his 
own speeies, who, disaiipoiutcd perhajis by the vacant nost of 
their expected prey, feci no scrujdcfi about taking it at second- 


hand by an act of cannibalisxru Nearly idUed lio 
especialjy to the silk- worm moth, is the gigantio .Atlas 
{Haiurnia Aths)^ which inhabits the East Indies and Chinat 
Thu. moth measures between eight and nine incher in ilkp^Se 
of wing ; and otfier species nearly as large are fbund in several 
Wopical countries. Ifany of these insects— some of which 
furnish a silk which is used in manufactures— 'have singular 
transparent spots in the centre of the wings, looking ge though 
pieces had been out out and replaced by fragments of talc> 

Of the remaining groups of moths our space will not allow 
us to say much, and w'e shall only refer to one of the most 
interesting and numerous of them— the family of 
the caterpillars of whi(;h are known to collectors by the name 
of I.utpors. Tliis name, as w ell as the scientific one (Ofipmetrat), 
is derived from the singular mode of locomotion adopted ^ 
the caterpillars. These, possessing' only a single pair (and 
that the hindmost} of the membranous feet on which other 
caterpillars stipport the greater part of the body, are unable to 
craw'l like their more fort\inato brethren ; accordingly, in 
w^^lking, they stretch the body out to its full length, whan they 
attach thcmbclves by the anterior feet, and then, drawing up 
the body in the form of a loop, bring the hinder feet close up 
to the others, attach them, and repeat the process until they 
have ettaiind tlioir desired position. Hence, they appear to 
be constantly measuring the distance over which they travel; 
and friim this eireumstanec the name of geometric caterpillars 
has long bci‘*i aiiplicd to them. They have also a singular 
habit of adlu v’ug to a branch hy their hinder feet, and stretch- 
ing out llie rest of the body in such a manner as jto present a 
very close rc.-anuMancc to a dead twig': and thus, no. doubt, 
they often elude tlie vijVvlance of their enemies. The lUOths 
produced from these caterpillars, one of W'hich is represented 
in the annexed engraving (fig. 8), arc of a much slighter make 
than those already described ; their bodies are slender, their 
w'iiig.s soft and weak, and their flight irregular and fluttering. 
I'hey ure Uioslly truly nocturnal insects, very few of them 
being over .seen in the day-time, fcipace, unfortunately, 
fo) bills our entering upon the history of the vast numbers of 
smaller iriotlis wdiich form the concluding groups of the 
L*pidupiiira; but their economy presents much to attract the 
attention even of the most careless observer; and the singular 
habits of tlic leaf-rolling and leaf-mining caterpillars Will 
ijlhird a never-failing source of interest to any one who will 
t.'ike the trouble to study them. 


S(M:M lillY-SA \ AND OLAS^^JO. 


Theub is, if we do not dream, something more than poetry 
in the prophecy of the hillg and ri^'crs. There is un cducu- 
tional power in the substantial forms of a country, far sur- 
passing that of the finest sculpture. It is only iKc Peter 
Bells that see hills and woods and rivers in our earthly 
iiatrimony, and no more. Of only such a one can wc say — 

A pi unrosc by tlu' riicr’.'' briui 
A yellow piimnisc -wus tu Inin, 

Ami it wu.s nolhiua: inorr.” 

■W'e are free to confess that the .scenery of a country is 
nothing less in our cbtim.ation than the furniture of man’s 
temple home. Instead of being the circumstances, or con- 
ditions, or even the complements of the national character, it 
forms at once its elements ami modej. Ko people has ever 
been so creative and independent as to rise above its sug- 


tbe cradle, they floated about our homes, and bathed the 
awaking heart in mystery and sw'eetneas ; and when we were 
alile to w'alk alone against the winds, and drink in the wonder 
and the joy that live in the face of inanimate things, they aided 
us in giving birth to the beauty and grandeur of human con- 
ception. 'j’hcy became part of our beiug. Nature, we feel, 
has a varied langutigci, which is admirably indicated by 
(Sydney Smith. 

“1, for one, ” eftys he, ^ Strongly believe in the affirmative 
of the 'question, that nature speaks to the mind of man 
immediately in beautiful and sublime language; that she 
astonishes him with magnitude, appals him with darkness^ 
cheers him with splendour, soothes jiim with harmony, oapU* 
rates him with emotion, enchants him with form ; she never ^ 
intended man should walk among her flowers, and her fleldsy 
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as thus vieved, ate fat superior to art. Her schools 
aria more charming and ciTectWe than those of the state. Her 
galleries of the picturesque far transcend, in all the elements 
and eftibinatioxis of beauty and power, those of the nations. 
Like the approach of spring, so happily sung by Schiller, she 
forbids all familiarity, preserving a sacredness and dignit^ 
while she teaches, caresses, and bestows gifts upon all classes 
of men — ^the sullen and gloomy Indian as well as the delighted 
white man. The secret of all this is strangely overlooked. 
We speak of mind as being the most powerful agent to 
^ influence mind* and "wonder how it is that we fo('l on the top 
of a mountain such lofty emotions. We forget or strangely 
overlook the fact, that the rnfiiiite is influencing im in natural 
scenery, and, in the presence of mountains and lakc*8 and 
rivers, lending, through the sense of the Jnrmite, something of 
His own grandeur to the soul. 

Instances that illustrate and contirm what we have said 
cannot be wanting to any well-informed mind. The chaiactcr 
and literature of the Goths, thoir history and religion, arc 
imbued with the spirit of northern regirms— storm?, mists, 
and the dread ocean mingle in all. 'J'hc Greeks found th(' 
elements of their civilLsation in their native valleys and on. 
their native hills. The climate that hung upon tllyrnpns and 
Telion, and shaded the groves of Academus, yielded to their 
minds the clear medium through which they ph't tired oroadcs 
on the distant hills and created gods out of remembered 
heroes. Their philosophy and poetry both partook of the 
sharpness and difttinctiicss of their scenery, its variety and 
lovely magnificence. As seen from the Parthenon, it is the 
physical counterpart of all that Gn’^'ce has been. ** There is 
no mixturo of light and shade, no half-concealin^', half- reveal- 
ing, as ill the symbolical cathedrals of the dhristian faith. 
There arc no rays of divine darkness, running along the side of 
the rays of light, and sinking into the ground bciieath, the alta*. 
of the East. All is open to the unbounded blue ether above, 
and the vortical ruyi? of a noon-day sun, and the trembling 
rlsitiiuons of the unimpeded moon-bcarna ^ a \ory house of 
light, unstained by painted glass, undarkened by vaulted 
root's, unintercepted by ealmnns and arcades, and with the in- 
stanUneoua perception, unmarrod by the cniciforni shape.” 
Here is the source of the Ilellonic religion and song as know-n 
to us, If any additional evidence were wanted to jllustriitc 
or confirm the influence of national scenery upon national 
chmacter, it is furnished in the language, traditions, and cha- 
racter of the American Indiana, in which aged foiests have left 
their imi)rc.ssions as manifestly as in the colour and temper of 
the red-man.^ Evidences may be gathered up on every 
hand. The Atlantic slope, the snowy cotton -lielda of the 
South, and the grand West, hav<‘ given their distinctive 
features to the American ptoplc ; each division has its own 
type of character. 

A few instances of the influence of scenery iii the flamutimi 
of individual chai'actcr will bring thi; subject more imme- 
diately within the roach of all. Artists, poets, ami philoso- 
phers, have freely acknowledged it ; and, indeed, if they 
should bo so ungrateful to the Creator as to deny it, all that 
we should have to do, to brand them a.s the ungrateful guests 
of the Almighty, would be to reclaim the imagery and the 
thoughts they borrowed from the earth. “There is,'* says 
Beetufi, “scarcely any earthly object gives me moTe— I do 
not know how I should call it pkasttre — but something which 
. exalts me, something which ;'rii aptures me -than yo walk in 
the sheltered side of the wood, oj high plantation, in a cloudy 
winter day, and licar the stormy wind howling among the 
treiis and roaring over the plain. It is my best seaebn for 
devotion.'* Solger, long accustomed to inland scenes, gives 
tts a flne illustration of the influence of scenory bn the rtiind» 
in speaking of his flx »t sight of sea. Ittire," says he, 
' ■** for the fllrst time, I folt the impression of the illimitable, as 
ptodgeed by m object of sense, in its full* majesty.” '•Tho 
characters ?f Humboldt and Audubon are rich in 
^Touthe, whose whole character and writings 
improsi^^and seldotn, if ever, ofibrd an inatonc© 
kMter Was cobscious of the 
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formative power of scenery' and its distinctive influence. 
“Perhaps," says he, “it is the sight of the sea from youth 
upwards, that gives English and Spanish poets an ascendtnjicy 
over those of ini and countries.” 

Musing on the influence of physical scenery in the forma* . 
tion of national and individual cliaracter, #e find ourselves 
looking out over the New World. The savage and classic 
scenery of Ameiica, and especially that of the United States, 
awaken mingled emotions in our They have a goodly g 

heritage ; but few, if wo except artists and poets and moralists, 
are prepared to acknowledge it ,ift its scenic aspect, and lend 
themselves to its cultivation. ' ,Tlie division of labour, the 
multiplication of inventi\e skiH^, isolation of men in 

the absorbing pursuit of one idea or one aim, abandon it ta 
neglect, or, w'orse still, subject it to the despotism of tlieir 
utility, business is engrossing, and daily commits wholesale 
robberies on the hearts and homes of men. llailroads are 
mairing the i)ictares(iuc, and mills arc drying up their cascades 
find cataracts. The iaUs of Paterson are nearly ofTaced. Even 
Niagara has been threatened in thoir daring progK'SS. The 
terror of his power alone guaids his majestic reign, 

Hut what is American scenery ? The fact that it is destined 
to play an important i>art in the history of that people, and, by 
thi' constit\itioii of things, nnist lend its forms and meaning to 
their thoughts, invests it wuth an enduring interest. The 
historian who forgets this, and st(-ps at the landing of the 
Pilgrims, the Saybrook Platforin, or even the landing of 
Columbus, as their first historic antecedent, stops short pf one 
of the graj}dff.9t in their liistory and character, the physical 
scenery of America, I’he character of New England is greatly 
indebted to New England soil. Tliis is i)re- eminently true of 
the West. Its recognition by statesmen and cduc-itors would 
be a new compromise, and form one of the finest conservative 
elements in the unity of the country; its improvement by 
government would bo a national benefaction, fur surpassing 
the favours conferred on certain localitioa by special grants. 
They need some measure by which the savage and classic 
scenes of their countiy shall appear in a national gallery, 
and he preserved as the true archives of the nation— divine 
archiv(‘K, 

We return to the question — U7tiit i<t Amcriran sretirri/? Its 
diurnal and seasonal dress wins attention. The howl of winds 
in the clear winter-sky, the magic verdure of spring, the 
glowdiig heats of unclouded sumram* weather, and the play of 
dissolving {luturan tints in its dreamy liaise, as they succeed 
each other and crown tin* varied year, give to the broad and 
bold land-ancl-watcr fcaturt'S of tlie coiuitry an unusual rich- 
ness in pictuicp(pie cflect. 

In such a coniemplution, we feel that there is little in the 
name American, It has not f<>r the people, as Anglo-Saxons, 
even a historic antecedent. Tiie name is little ; the significance 
of tlie thing is all. It is unquostioTjably a grand national in- 
heritance. American scenery is a bold and vftxied language of 
siib.sUuitial forms ; and in order to understand it and translate 
it into the speech, of man, it is necessary to examine its struc- 
ture, distinctive objects, and their dispositiou in the local 
landscape and national territory. 

American scenery is not the complement of Asia and 
Europe, but the excellence of both* Its composition is a 
simple but grand arrangement of the distinctive features of 
the Old World, thfe sr^ehety of Asia, like the vast outline of 
that almost unhrt)kfen mass of the earth, presents a massive 
but llttla varied unity. Europe, on the other hand, exhibits 
m endless variety. Europe, by this charA< teribtic , as^ seen in 
its eontbur and relief, performed a noble part iu the diverse 
development of •the human rnce. American scenery repeats 
the distinctive featuros of both, and in happy accordance* 
The structure of the continent its eminently simple, but im- 
posing; its contours and reliefs are favourlble to the most 
extended enterprise, and the disposition of its parts such as 
Secures the union of beauty and utility in an unusual degree, 
fertility aUiesltSvif to natural loVelmess : the fflikmer plants 
and reape in conipamonslup of a friendly grondetu* 
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di 9 tinguished by its £are of the inrlividual, and tho restoration 
of liberty and union to the human family. Here it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the yastness of the scale on 
which this feature is exhibited— a scale extending from the 
Atlantic slope to the sea-board of the Pacific ; and in all its 
range— whether we consider the northern chain of lakes, the 
mountain ranges, the wonderful scenery of the Potomac, the 
head-waters of the Mississippi, the peninsula of California, 
the far-reaching region extending between the Kocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacifu*., or the wonders that line the bunks of 
the far-off (Columbia and the Willamraatc, wandering for hun- 
dreds of miles tlirough an unsubdued but fertile wilderness — 
it preaents*a singular Unity and variety of all that iy necessary 
to constitute the territory of the greatest of nations. 

But it is not the contemplation of the whole that benefits 
the soul by awakening a well defined admiration, so much as 
tho nearer study of its distinctive parts. The lakes, rirers, 
mountains, forests, and prairies of North America are the 
theme,of an ever-renewing wonder. 

The Aiherican lakes are goncrally n*gardod as one of the 
distinctive features of that country. Their magnitude is such 
as excites the astonishment of Europeans, 'Ihej He along the 
northern frontier like a chain of inland seas. Tlicy spread 
out their waters on\h© bosom of tho middle states, deep and 
broad enough for contending armame nts. Their magnitude, 
however imposing, is by no means their most efFi?etivo feature. 
Their haunts are* more impressive to the mind — the mountain 
and forest scenery in whicli they echo to the voice of stormy 
winds, or, burnished by the rmmitigated summer-noon, g)^*am 
like silver plains through the umbrageous forests that encircle 
them. Schroon lake, dear to the fine arts, lies embosomed in 
wild and picturesque haunts. The bases of the Adirondacks 
are beautified by lakes, quiet and lovely in their leafy solitude. 
I^ake George is a household w'ord of picturesque beauty. Its 
bold and jutting shores, rampart hills, puK.* waters, garniture 
of islands rising like emeralds on its breast, and its bold relief 
in an atmosphere singularly subject to change and the a,gita- 
tions of violent storms, furnish us with a true picture of love- 
liness and its antithesis. 

American riA^ers exist in harmony witli her lake?. 8ume of 
them are vast ; others are beautiful ; all, witli few excep- 
tions, picturesque. They How for the most part through the 
fulness of forest scenes, and, in muny cases, enliven the almost 
oppressive tenor of mountain gorges by the dash of their 
waters. Their banks are crowned, in some places, with bluffy, 
rising occasionally to the magnitude of immutuins ; in ot^hcr 
plaices they are lined by the .waving gra.^s of the far-reachmg 
prairie; and in most places ionnobled by w'ild disposition-^ of 
rocks, or the solemn forest. The hcad-w'atcra of the Missis- 
sippi are rich in studies for the artist. Tlie Hudson lias 
already. been made glorious in tradition and song and ,on the 
canvas. Cooper has spoken of one river as “the mighty 
Susquehannah, a river to whicii the Atlantic licrself has 
extended her right arm to welcome into her bosom. Bunoau, 
a tributary of Bear river, runs through a fearful cliasm for the 
distance of some hundred and fifty miles— a chasm more than 
2,000 feet deep, and only a part of a country' that is little 
leas than nn indescribable chaos. The scenery of the main 
river, in thfe language of Irving, is truly grand. At times/' 
6ays*lie, the river was overhung by dark and stupendous 
rocks, rising like gigantic walls and battlements ; tliesc were 
rent by wide and yawning chasms that seemed to speak of 
past convulsioiie of nature. Sometimes the rWer flow'cd 
glossy and smooth, then roaring ami<l impetuous rapids and 
foaming cascades. Here rodkA werte piled up in most fantastio 
crags and precipices; and in another place thfey were sue* 
needed by d^tightftil valley js/' We add only aubther instance 
of river scenery. We only indicate it, and hi the language of 
Jeiiferson. The passage of the Potomac through the Blue 
Hidge it, pethipSi cue of the hioiit atnpefidous scenes hi 

tfc|neiry, which we have although no1% 

M many poin^^to the scenery of 


are not European creeks, but rivers in almost any other country , 
than America. The scenery through which they flow, and of - 
which they form the life-like current, are e?^ceedingly Varied and 
pleasing. Now we stop to gaze upon rocky blu|E* risinj| up ift 
front of receding woods, and then ascend an eminence to behold 
the stream winding through rich valleys and approfiohing hills. 
This hour, w'e are admiring the outline of islands and the* 
pleasing contour of the banks ; and the next, looking up the 
rocks and w^ood-girt avenue of water to the cascades that 
sparkle and foam in tbc distance. As an instance of rich and 
beautiful creek scenery, wo may mention Esopus creek. The 
accompanying engravfing is a view of that creek, and was 
taken from a study by E. W. Durand, a young artist of great 
promise, as one who is to give a truthful and vigorous render- 
ing of the les.sons of nature. 

The mountains of America are, in many respects, the most 
varied and striking objects ih its scenery. They are not, as a 
w'hole, so grand in their outline and effect as the mountains of 
Southern J^uro]:)©, but they are richer in studies and the details 
of the picturesque. Their sides are thick in choice recesses, 
AA’here the artist may find rocks and trees and cascades in 
imposing dispositions. 

The chasms are often levtlblc,* the defiles Vast, and the 
wooded sides always impressive, especially under the influ- 
ence of an autumn atmosphere. The Cattskill raises its blue 
height some three thousand feet, full of wild and Wonderful 
scenes. The White Mountains furnish many noble rocky 
views. The-Alleghanies are never monotonous. Thfe Itocky 
Mountains abound in all l.he elements of savage Scenery, The 
Adirondack B, with their eone-like peaks, jagged ridges, wooded 
sides, echoing along which is heard the sound of numerous 
cascades; and the lakes that repose in wooded solitudes at 
their bases, form a. noble feature in our northern mountain 
Bcener 3 \ The Adirondack Pass — a gorge between two moun- 
tain.s, filled with huge rt)ckB surmounted with green trees, and 
the precipice rising on one of its sid -s to the height of a 
thousand feet— is a w'ild and dreadful scene, 

Docks form a feature in the scenery of America, which the 
lover of nature and the artist (*annot very well overlook. They 
appear solitary or associated, wild or beautiful in the rntmtling 
mass of centuries. We do not speak now so much of the solid 
pjTamidal pile, or the crags that range the upper summits of 
die mountains, as those that guard tlie gorges and posses of 
mountain chains, or lie deep within the W'oods that clothe - 
their side.s. Tluu*e arc almost endless recesses in American 
mountains, and in these, unseen and untold studies for the 
ariist. The gnarled and knotted roots of the maple, big with 
age, spread out their folds among huge fragments of the rent 
peaks, now clothed w ith lichens or moss in their fall, or washed 
hv'' the playful cascade fringed with inimitable green. Among 
our -rallen rocks, thus beautified and rendered^ pieturesque, 
there arc innuinerablo haunts and walks of wusdotai There is 
another class of rocks which the genius of the people, and 
especially the Puritan descendants in i^ew l^ngland, have 
ennobled by associations. 

The i>rairic3 are, perhaps, tlie mbst distinctive of tho 

scenery. They are altogether unlike the steppfes Of Xiussia, 
dreary and cold ; the gloomy brown heaths of Great Britain ; 
end the slanos of South America, ever subject to the dreadful 
dominion of fiood.s or torrid heat, Tho grassy» the timbered, 
and the undulating prairies of the West, are VftSt desert 
gardens, where the wild flowers flaunt ih gaudiness, and 
unnumbered animals find a playground* 

“.These arc the gardens of the desert, thesfe 
Thfe uushorii fields, bouiulleBs und lieautifAtl, 

AVhieh the speech of England hoe no name— . . 

*PKc pniiiicB. 1 behold them for the first, ! 

And my heart fiAndb, vvliilo the dilalted ^ 

IVikcs in tho tmciitding vastnew. BollWysfrctch 
: tn airy undulations, far away, ^ ^ 

Ai if tins oecftn, in liifi gentlest swtdl, , ; J 

, Blood still, with all his rounded billows fixed ■ = ' ^ 

And ntotionlcss for ovx^r.', Motionlcssj 

' '■ ; No, 'they ate all uhehamed again*’ v,' . 
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IHE UNCLE’S RETURN FROM ABROAD. 

floxB ye»M ftp, before this coimtiy was so thickly interUced of thing could not bo tolerated any longer. Conafaiuse and 

ivith l^nk lines branch lines of railway running in all .lulia said nothing, but went off out of the roonr* 

direotiona^ there lived in a small village, :(iot far from Liverpool, The uncle, left alone with Martin who scarcely disguise^ 

a farmer s widow named Stedman, who had been visited with his sullen disappointment, aftSr emptying his glass for the 

heavy misfortune. Her eldest son had boon lost in a ship- third or fourth time, stuck his elbows on the table, and look.* 

wreck, leaving four younger brothers and sisters to her care, ing his nephew* quietly in the face, said: There seenufto 

This unhappy event had postponed and apparently broken off be a sort of north-east wind in your house. ■ You all look vary 

the marriage of her daughter Constance, wdiile it had injured coldly upon me, and nobody has yet said a kind word. Xs 

the prospects of her son Martin, who was obliged to leave this the way you receive an uncle w'ho has been absent fov 

school before his lime in order to w*ork on the feim. twenty years V’ 

But amid the anxiety and del)ression into which the ittmily Marlin replied rather sharply, 'that they had given him the 
were plunged, a ray of hope suddenly Inirst forth. A letter, best reception they could with their slender means, 
written at Liverpool, announced that a brother of Mr. “Hut at any rate,” said his uncle, “you need not hava 
Stedmans, who went abroad twenty years before, had just looked quite so sour and behaved so coldly. However, chough 
arrived in that port, with some natural curiosities from India, ui)on this disagreeable subject ; but mind what I 

^ The letter gave rise to all sorts of conjectures. Though it repent of this by- and-by. 

contained no precise information, Marlin thought he detected, With that he cut another large slice of an^ hPRan 
in the easy style in which it was worded, undoubted evidence eating again, as though he had not tasted a l^artin 

that his uncle had come back with his pocket well-filled and w'as struck with his last remark, which he t)irn®d anxipusly 

his heart well-disposed towards the family. “Ah,’' said the over in his mind. “My uncle would never,” thought he,, 

widow with a sigh, “if my poor “^Valter had been alive, he “have adopted this free- and- easy manner with us, if he really 
would now have had a valuable friend,” Martin was sure he possessed nothing more than this nasty monkey and that 
should have no diftiej^Hy in obtaining the post of steward to screeching parrot. He is only playlqg a trick to put nfl to the 
a neighbouring nobleman llirough the powerful inlluence of te^t. W’'? must immediately try if we cannot retrieve our 
his rich uncle ; for the letter said ho w*ould bo with them the fault. Full of thv?v thoughts he ran to his mothey a|td sister 
following day with all he possessed, wUiLh, as Martin read to communicate his surmjee, They both hastened b^ch to the ' 
it, meant that he would take pare not to forget them. room with smiling looks, and began to pay the unefo all sorts 

Preparations fin* the arrival of the expected nabob were of kind attentions, The latter, gazing attentively upon Con* 

commenced forthwith, on a scale of unusual liberalily. Scarcely stance, who had taken a seaf opposite to him, said in pensive 

were they completed when one of the children, who on tone; “Ah, how much yoq are like my poor brother George, 

the watch outside, ran in, crying out, Xhis is not my first acftuamtance with you. Yotir n^me has 

“ He is come ! he is come 1” often i^een mentioned in my hearing.” 

“ Who ?” shouted the rest, ‘‘liy whom?” replicjd the astonished girl, 

“ Undo fttedman, to be sure,” was the answer; and at the Before her uncle could answer, a voice whs hoard crying, 
same mmneut a clumsy, uncoulh-iooking man stood on the “ Constance 1” She turned roan din amazement, but saw no one 
tlircshdd, with a green parrbt on liis left hand, and a sort of Ah ’ you don’t know who it is tliat is calling you,’* said 
monkey fasteued to his right. her uncle. 

The liUle children ran in teiror to hide themselves behind “ (Jonslance ! L'onijtance !” repeated the strange voice* 

thoif mother, who herself could not help shrieking wdth alann. “It is the parrot ! ” exclaimed Martin. 

The mi of the family were stupified with astonishment. “ 'f’ho parrot answered his sister ; “ but who could Ju^ve 

“ Whati” said Stedman, smiling ; “ are you afraid of my taught it my name ? ” 
little menagerie p Come, shake haJtda— you bavo nothing to “Homebody who has not forgotten it,” slily rejoined her 
fear. Yours is a dusty road, and I have had rather a long uncla, at the same lime winking Ids eye in s-yery Itppwing way. 
walk to find yoir out.” - *« it, you, uncleS”. 

“ You don't mean to#sy you have walked all the way from Jifp, my dear-; hut a young man born in this yiUago.” 
Liverpool?” replied Martiuj “ ^Vhat have you done with M What, Mark?” 

, your luggage “ I halicve that is his name.’ * 

** Luggage I you don’t suppose a man like me goes about “ you soon him, then, uncle r” 

witli more luggage than he ci^n on his back,” I (;ame home in the same vessel with him.” 

But your letter said ypu had PPme to reside permauuntly “ And he has spoken ” 

amongufi, with that you possessed” “Ofyou,” saidher uncle, divining her thoughts,'^ and , , 

“ ^eU, you see all I pofisess,” cried feStudmau, “ my moukoy enough, as you s»je, for the parrot to remcmhei: youf name.” / 
and luy parrot," Constance blushed with delight, and her mother could not 

“ ! i# that all f” shouted the whole family. - conccral her satisfaction, for she had always favoured the pro* ’ 

“ With a light heart and a good conscience, T want nothing 'posed match between Mark and her daughter. They Were 
more. But as lam rather hungry after my walk, and T see still more gratified wken they heard that the young lover wsa 

you have plenty to eat, I will begin at once, if you plea.m', only detained at Liverpool by necessary formalities, and 

any ceremony.” ^ would, in ell probability, be with them the next day. Con- 

Thereupon he commenced op^'rations witli a degree of zest stance could no ^longer restrain herself ; she ilew to Imr 

thet Wfi® anything but gratifying to tluj widow and her family, uncle's arms in a tumsport of joy, 

' wluo looked at each other in mute astonishment. In the course “ Well, now we are friends, I suppose,” said he, smiling# ! 
qf cpnyeriatiott, which Martin carried on with Kis uncle during “ That you may not be tired of waiting for your beau, I 
beiuty meM, the latter stated that he had spent twenty give you my parrot, whiqh will talk to you about 

Xnd|a> an4 bgd npw oume home without ^y other She again kissed her uncle with a tbuutmid^tbiflMh 
ppiiswdon tlmu » gbOjJ hUd u good appetite. The effect ^ok the bird, which juinped upon her 
bftysaunoimeement wksimi^^ inthelQokand pbpAiys “Hpwdoyoudo, ConstantJe?'* I ; V V v-vi, 

^ mpmbar qf the family* Ppp 9f the lUUe »»es flm wbofe l^ily roared with merrylaui^tem ^ j ^ , vvj ; 

bii|33C(j .Wn «dymad round the wip by the misehiwus happy* at any 

i*. tp tm .to the stable j . -4*1 ahqitld' be to^ do the. 0m 

- to tho table, pi^ up what k -P Wiw iiis# i ' t m 

exelftiipm4 ^ thie eprt ^ 
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THE ILTAJ8TRAT*n MAGAZINE OF AliT. 


•' You mean with regard to my son Walter/' said she, with 
all a mother's promptitude and fondness. 

“I do/' hp rejoined. *• When he was shipwrecked, we 
were unfortunately separated. If we had happened to have 
been on board the same vessel, who knows but I might have 
saved him again, as I did once before ?" 

** U is true, you did once save him. I ought never to have 
forgotten it,” 

Never mind about that ; it was no more than my duty. But 
ihis time it was impossible to repeal the service. Wh<m our 
ship came up, Walter’s had been wrecked a fortnight. All I was 
able to do for him was to find out where he was buried, and erect 
a frail memorial over his grave. 1 managed, however, to find 
out where his /watcii was; and here it is for your acceptance.’* 
Wi^h these words he offered her a handsome silver watch, 


<‘No,” was the reply, certainly not. I have brought him 
up and kept him ever since he was born. He is my servant 
and companion w herever 1 go. ,1 would not sml him for ten 
times his value. But w^ho wants to buy him V** 

A nobleman’s son, who was passing just now, saw the 
animal, and was so pleased with it that he desired me to 
purchase it, and take it to him.” 

“ Tell him I won't part with it for any money.’^ 

But consider, uncle, what disappointment you are causing 
by this refusal. The nobleman has promised to make me his 
stew'ard, and I should be very sorry to disoblige his son**' 

•“ Yes, indeed,” said his mother ; “ if Martin can only 
obtain that situation, he is made for life.” 

“ Then take him, and welcome ; only be sure and say 1 hope 
they will use him well.” 



TUB UNCLn s HETUHN FROM ABROAD. 


WhMh she scieed with passionate rageruess, and kissed again 
and kgain. All the female members of the family w'cpt. 
MatUn himself was deeply moved, and his uncle w’as obliged 
to cough in order to conceal his emotion. Tlic coldness and 
restraint which was before exhibited, completely molted away. 
He assured them he had come back as poor as ho went 
'tmty and that, in telling his nephew they would, one day 
Upepent of thei;r coolness, he merely meant they would regret 
; |iiaying iTiikinitty treated a good^^natitred relative, Yet both 
Wd daughter continued to lavish Jipon him those 
they had previotisly paid mCre motiyew 
^ust as he was about to Md |faem hdicu, Msr^, 
lO'Ut for u miUute or barft asked 


Martin run off with his prize, and presented it to the yotui^ 
lord, who prevailed upon his father to make the appointment 
of which he liad long spoken. The joy of the whole famByp . 
on hearing this intelligence, may be Easily conceive. TO' 
atone for her fault, the widow candidly confessed the interea^ 
views by which she had been indiienced when she first reemi^ - 
her brother-in-law's letter. He laughed outright at 
of their expecting so much from him^ when he 'had 
only tw useless animals, / , 

^^liTouatetnistakon/* said Constance, mildly! 

. brought three invaluable treasures! for, 
inother now a memento of >er lost^ son^ liny '' 

^ fo&d 'dthUtion, and I/^ .ahe'added^ hesl^ti^ 


T?;3E1, lUUStItATPD: MAO OjR. 


THE MOSQUE OF SANTA SOPHIA. 


(iiiM 'Cd the most eelebreted buildings in the Turkish eepital is 
the Mosque of St. Sophia. Everybody there goes to see it. 
Sottte lure stricken with antonishmenti and come away deeply 
iutpfessed with the grandeur of the whole design, and the 
solemnity of the venerable place ; some are disappointed—they 
have thought it greater and grander than it really is, have 
]^kaTed to themselves a realisation of old Arabian stories, a 
hiiilding that seemed as if it had been erected at the spell of 
the wonderful lamp— and the reality being surpassed by the 
ideU, they come away to grumble, and to jest at wlxite- washed 
walls and Moorish carpets. But whatever may be the result 
of the visit, the visit is sure to be made. St. Sophia*s Mosque 


again fell into neglect There was more sedition, and ahothw 
fire, and then came the terrible event of the circus, in whie^ 
about thirty or forty thousand people perished. 

The erection of a really splendid building — a building such 
aa Constantine intended, Constantins contemplated, and Theo- 
dosius dreamt of — was reserved for the emperor Justinian, 
whq determined, so say the chroniclers, to ** erect the most 
magnldcent monument that had been raised since the crea- 
tion.*' East and west, north rfnd south, the emperor look^ 
for help. Plvery country was to be put under tribute ; every 
land was to send some decoration ; the emperor would aeatidi 
the world for its treasures and have but one altar for theolfer- 
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THK or SAM A fcOrillA. 


is the lion of tlie place, ami rcully well deserves its proud 
p^ition. 

The original structure was ouilt by the Creeks, and is the 
ISJ^est and most magnilicent >'hurch CA'er erected by them, 
Jifter the emperor Constantine had seen the blazing cioss in 
the air, had shaken off his paganism, and adopted the creed 
•o( Christians, and had found that by the cross he conquered, 

' h6;dcitermmed to build at the capital, which* had been chris- 
tjliiW with his name, a splendid structure in honour of the 
nitir hdth« So he erected a basilica, and dedicated it to the 
God, After this, one or two emperors added to 
but ii' ftU into bad repair, it was not properly, 
ibif, ! Whih the Arians, in a riot about Chryeostom, set it 
■ w* mins, and even altpr 

to its isstoration, the work 


ing. The church of St. Sophia was to rival Solomon'** t< mplc ; 
the satraps of Asia and the governors of provinces wore, to 
make careful search for marble for columns, and sculptures of 
every kind which might prove useful in the new buildings . 

Art, ' says Mr. Christie in his paper on Mosaic work-*-^^ , 
which we are indebted for some of these particulars--** WS# 
then at a low obb ; they had lost the art of design i they W^ 
obliged to steal their brooms ready made ; au^^S^OSi th^, 
of temples, batlxs, and porticoes, which ornam^^|i|||^^1hd,;A^^ 
and European continents, and even isles to 
into Bysiantium.’* Ephesus sent the spoiki of bjfiSt beautifhl 
tem^e of DianM Boalbec surrendered the ghw^ of iW Su^ 
tempU; i^then m..gniHc^cfe p<mTed ouf ito 
the Ohribtiim temple ; ^d . 

■ 'iwkinen 'ftW *'*?®*« 
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ILLtrS^TBli SIAOAZiifB Olf AS!t: 


^ueAnd men were ^gaged, s^id two Groek architcetjs sot to 
! wipirk to build the kat great wonder of the world— more mar-* 
veUous than an Egyptian labyrinth, durable as Pharaoh’s 
pyramids, gigantic as the walls of Babylon — more sacred than 
the tomb of Mausolus or the Jupiter Olympus, and more 
astonishing than the brazen Apollo— the colossus of llhodes. 
It W'as said, an angel had communicated to the emperor the 
exact size of the building, had gi\cn him an actual, tan- 
gible, mathematical ground -plan; so he devoted himself to 
the w'ork with great earnestness, pressed on the labour with 
becoming expedition, had a gallery especially erected, from 
which he might behold the busy scene at his case. But not 
content with this, he took an active part in the erection. Peter 
the Great worked bravely in our dockyards— a timber for a 
throne, an adze for a sceptre— and in this* Justinian somewhat 
resembled him. Hie ‘royal hands were busy with the rest ; his 
body clothed in a linen tunic, with a napkin round Ins head. 

When the foundation had been cleared, there w'as a high 
and solemn feast. Thousands and tens of tlumsauds of people 
assembled. The patriarch invoked a solemn blessing on the 
work, and the emperor put the first mortar to the stone, and 
$0 the work began. 

There was to be a splendid dome, the final achievement of 
all architectural glory. It was to surpass e'vcrything that 
€Yer had been seen, to be for ever the one unapproachable 
modfij of all excellence ; the admiration of the world was to 
be aroused, perhaps envy — but iinpf>tcnt env)^ -that might 
hope in vain to equal or approach this high triumph of art. 
Hew carefully every brick was to be made ! how watchful 
were the emperor’s confidants to be that nothing w'as omitted 
in their manufacture which could in any possibility contribute 
to their durability and beauty ! This was why Troiloes, Bazi- 
lius, and Colcoquintus started for llhodes to superintend the 
brickmaking. Every brick bore this inscription It k 
founded by God ; God will give help.” Between every layer 
of bricks sacred relics were placed ; and at intervals the work- 
inon ceased their labours, and prayer and praise were offered. 
All this wont on for a long time ; no expense -was spared, enor- 
mous sums wore spent, barbarians were spoiled, coffers were 
emptied, taxes vexatiously increased, salaries omitted to be 
paid, lands and houses sold, property seized, oven the leaden 
pipes of the city fountains melted down. Money must be had, 
and there was a woeful want of it. Tortuliian, with respect 
to the prodigality of dress, says : — A great estate is drawn 
out of a little pocket j a w'eak, slender neck can make shift to 
can‘y about whole woods and lordships ; vast sums of money, 
borrowed of the banker, and noted in his account-book, to be 
repaid every month with Interest, are w’eighed at t)ic beam of 
a thin slender ear ; so great is the strengih of pride and 
ambition, that even the weak feeble body of one wmman shall 
be able to carry the weight and substance of so many pounds 
taken up at usury.” , Something like this was the condition 
of the church of St. Sophia, I'he lamps that swung in the 
church, with tlieir delicate golden chains, and the elaborate 
ornamentaiion of the six thotisand candelabra of purest gold, 
all represented so much shameful pillage, so much fair land 
pledged, so many woods and palaces sold out and out. Every 
kvkh expenditure was prodigally hung around the building, 
and ,£200,000 w'crc paid before the walls were a yard higli. 

After sixteen 3'ears the Basili''*a wus finished. It was a 
high day in Byzantium. A fter ilie fashion of the ** good piece 
of ftesb,” 2,000 oxen, 10,000 abeep, 000 deer, 1,000 pigs, 10,000 
hens, 10,000 chickens, with :JO,000 Tucasui'e.<» of wdieat, were 
distributed to the. people. In great pomp the emperor rode 
on his car of state to the Hippodrome, and then marched to 
^thc temple. As he drew near, the doors were thri>wn back, 
and as the long magnificent vista met his gaze, the w'alls and 
covered with gold and mosaics, and so many lamps and 
' candelabra that the ijlace seemed one vast sea of fire, he cried 
‘Glory to God, who has thought me 'worthy Of this 
! I have conquered theo,^0 Solomon I ' 

. specimen of the magnificence of t}ie place, it may be 

holy table, or communkm^t^le,' w^ by 

mme of smhething whw ^hAy^ea^^med 


more precious than gold. , It was a mixture made of po^k 
and diamonds, of gold and silver, of tin and copper, all of 
which were melted together. Cedrenus says, iiltw 
made of gold and silver and every sort of precibl^ stone, of 
wood, of metal — in fact, of everything that could be produced 
by sea or land, and every material that the universe could 
furnish. The ground on which it rested was kid with plates . 
of gold, and the table itself was supported by four gOldeU 
columns. Forty large columns — a mysterious number, says 
Von Hammer ( hence “The i'V/y Thieves ”)— -separated 
nave on the south and north from the aisles. The pulpit was 
of precious marble covered with gold and jewels. 

■tVhen the Turks— so goes the legend— took possession of 
Constantinoph?, and the 'old streets of Byzantium echoed to - 
the cr3% “ God is God ! ” the Sultan Mahomet II. entered the 
church of Santa Sophia on horsebotdi. The Christians were 
at woTsliip, a priest was eelcbraling mass, surrounded by 
deacons and acolytes, wdien the jjavements of the church rang 
to the hoofs of the horse, and tlicTurk with his broad scimitar 
dashed into the holy place. The Christians, panic-stricken, 
and the priest escaped by a door in one of the galleries ; 
as he disappeared, there was a noise like thunder, and the 
door was supernatnrally closed by a stone wall. The Turks 
add, when the Christians retake Constantinople, this gate will 
ro-open of itself, and the priest will appear to finish his mass. 

The modern condition of the building, although remarkable 
in genera! effect for beauty, is marred and spoiled by latter- 
day inventious. The bcatitiful marble pavement is concealed 
under immense carpets ; the mo'^aicB which decorated the 
■walls are pitilc.ssly whitewashed once in two years ; a beau- 
tiful figure on the cupola is taken away, and a verse from the 
Koran put in its stead God is the light of heaven and 
earth.” While the inside of the church has undergone these 
alterations, the exterior ha.s been strengthened with enormous 
buttresses and piers. A crescent surmounts the cupola. In the 
mosque is tlie superb tomb of the en peror Constantine, for 
■vi'hich the Turks have the highest veneration. The dome of 
tin^ mosque is 118 feet in diameter, and is built in arches sus- 
tained by pillars of marble. 

The mos<jues arc the principal curiosities of Constantinople, 
and that of St. Sophia is the jiriiicipal mosque. 'Pranks are 
permitted to enter its stalely walls on obtaining an order or 
licence tor so doing —not otherwise. The traveller applies to 
his ambassador, the ambassador delivers the name of the 
appli(^nt to the diplomatic agent, and a firman is granted, 
the required sum, varying from three to twelve pounds^ has to 
be paid— this, of course, will bO considered sufficient for a 
paity of thirty or five- and- thirty persons — and in company 
with the deputed official you start for the mosques and the 
other sights of the city. The mosque of St. Sophia is in the 
form of a Greek cross. It is about the same length and 
breadth as St. Paul’s Cathedral. The present dome did not 
form part of the original structure, that having been thrown 
dowm one-and-twenty years after its erection. Besides the 
chief dome lliere are two others of considerable dimensions^ 
and six smaller ones. The principal dome is of an e^iptical 
form, “much too flat to be externally beautiful, its height not 
exceeding one- sixth part of the diameter. T wenty-four win- 
dows arc arranged around it, and it rests upon four strong 
arches.” Pour minarets, but each of a diffcJTcnt shape, have 
been added by the Mahommedmis. The building has been 
outw.ardly so ijatched and propped up in different ages that, it 
has lost ■w'hatevcr beauty it may have originally possessed, and ' 
is now a heavy, unwicldly, and confused-looking mass. It i$ 
ent<?rod on the west side by a double vestibule about thirty* 
eight feet in breadth, which communicates with the intarkr 
by nine bro ad doors ornamented with bas-reliefs. The ^ 

is spacious and imposing, not being broken by aisles or ehoiii-7 
the building is said to contain 170 tolumns of marble^ 
sir.” 

, The mdsque of the Sultan Achmet, and that of 
the Magnificent, are preferred by many travelers to tJie 
of St. ^Sophia. Many' of the the 

been' chtiroluiBi ' ' .Tlklt ' 
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y , ; TH?; MOLDAVIAN HELEN. 

iil'ri* poet very properly askr, “ Wliet laid old Troy in ruins } ” 
To tlus question but one answer can be given— *a woman did 
it all. What mischief has the sex not done in its* time ! 
To please a woman Alexander set fire to his capitol, and 
^thony made war with the conqueror of the world. To 
avenge the wrongs of a woman, monarchy was abolished in 
Home ; and at a later day they usurptnl the wealth and power 
of Spain. Anne of Austria frowned on the libertine addresses 
0 # "Buckingham, and the result was a war with Trance. The 
Duchess of Marlborough ruled Queen Anne, and in conse- 
quence we won the laurels of TUonhoim and Romilios. Mrs. 
Masham became Anne’s favourite, and the protestant suc- 
cession was in such jeopardy, that if Anne had not suddt*nly 
died, the lievolution would have been nullified, and James 
111, would have ascended the tlivone from which his father 
had been righteously expelled. Women, then, have done 
considerable damage. The authof of the “ Trontier Land of 
the Christian and the Turk ” has given us a new' instance of 
this old saw. 

“Moldavia,** writes a native historian, “like the Troad, 
offered the spectacle of a bloody war fought for a princess ; 
she was as beautiful as Helen, and more innocent.*' The 
lady thus referred to was Ro.xandra, the daughter of Basil 
Luper, Prince of Moldavia, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and of a Mahommotan slave of Circassia, 
whose marvellous beauty. had captivated the Christian prince. 
The daughter was stilLmore beautiful, and five kings and 
sovereign princes of riaetorn Europe disputed her hand. The 
father preferred the great warrior, Prince Coributli of Poland ; 
but the daughter declared she would consent to no matri- 
monial arrangement till she had first scon aiid spoken with her 
betrothed. Soon after, she was at the church of the Three 
Saints on Palm Sunday, 'when it is the practice for every one 
to t arry the branch of a tree. A youth of noble mien, in the 
div^iaiijo of a hurnblo merchant, approaclied and gave her the 
hmnr'h he held in his hand, at the same time gallantly saying, 
wbat vvery polite young man wmuld under the circumstances, 
that the fatigues of his long journey were amply repaid by a 
glance of hex bright eyes. The ladj'-, of course, after such a 
flattering speech, took the branch — It was the lea.st she could 
do — and on looking at it, she found on it a piece of paper 
bearing these words ; “ He, who burns to win thee, sw'eiirs 
to succeed or die.** The fair Koxandra concluded this burn- 
ing youth could be no other than Prince Coributh, and gave 
liim a smile which sent him away happy. Poland ■W'as then 
at war with Uu* Cossacks, and being beaten, was compelled 
to sue for peace ; but the Cossatiks required, as the first con- 
dition for treating, the delivery of Prince Coributh into their 
hands. Tho young yirince escaped into Moldavia, where he 
assumed the name of Argyrius. Here, under this assumed 
name, he became known to Pxiticc Luper, who took him into 
great favour, and became known to the beautiful Roxandra, 
to whoxn he made loye without declaring liis real name, and 
hy whom he was rejected on the ground that she would never 
marry any one but Prince Coributh. Meanwhile the Cossack 
hetman, after humbling the pride of Poland, returned to the 
Hkrolne to consolidate his power, and to domond the hand 
of Hoxandra for his son Timush. The young lady would 


not hear of a Cossack husband. The ketman grew furiousi 
and invaded Moldavia ; Luper was compelled to yieli. • But 
now the scene again changes. The war broke out again; 
Coributh returned to his country, and by his presenee glitve 
new courage to his troops. Fortune was unfavourable to the 
Cossacks, who were driven* back to the Ukraine. The Piriiao^ 
of Moldavia then considered himself at liberty to retract 
promise to marry his daughter to the hetman’s son, Timush^ 
which she implored him to do ; and he now offered her hand to 
the victorious Coributh, whom she professed to love. Tho 
Polish suitor advanced with a numerous and warlike retinue to 
claim his bride. Timush armed hie Cossacks to avenge the breach 
of faith of the klohlavisn prince. The rivals met on their way 
to Jassy ; a long and bloody battle ensued, and Coributh was 
killed. Bitter were the tears Roxandra shed, and still more 
bitterly did they flow when 'Pi mush summoned Lui^er to keep 
his w'ord and to give him his daughler's hand, lioxandra, on 
her knees, besought him not to do so. • Her heart was iu**the 
grave w'ith Coributh ; she never, never, could be another*8. 
On-the other hand, the boyards, fearing the country would be 
ravaged by the Cossacks, called on her father to gave his 
country by sacrificing his child. The prince was in a terrible 
dilemma— he knew' not what to do. He wished his country 
well, but ho Jovcfl his child. At length, however, the crisis 
terminated, and he resolved to sink tlie father in the prince. 
Palm Sunday again came round; and the reluctant bride ajjain 
went to the church of the Three Saints in proccesidH^' and 
prayed for a miracle to come to her assistance. As she reached 
the church, she was shocked by seeing thos*e horrid Cossacks 
agiiin — tJie very men'lhal had slain the loved one of her heart 
Timush advanced from .amongst them, and presented ‘the 
branch he held to the princess^ who was con.«tidercd a patriotic, 
broken-hearted victim, and who did not dare to raise her eyes 
from the ground. He said, 

“ I lutve w'on thee, andl claim thy hand.*’ 

It was the voice of Coributh, of her brave, and beautiful, 
and lost one, She looked up and saw, instead of a fierce and 
savage Cossack, the handsome youth on whom she had 
bestow ‘d her heart a year ago, who, in the humble guise of a 
merchant, had made so lasting an impression upon her sns* 
ceptiblo bosom. 

“You are Coributb,*' she exclaimed. 

“ I am Timush,” was the reply. ' ^ 

Timush or Coributh, she married him, * It seemed that all 
along it w'as with Timush she had been in love* Coributh she, 
had never known, not O'cn when ho was at her father’s court ; 
for he had kept his name secret, in the hope that he would 
soon return victorious in his r(^‘al character, The story goes 
on to say, that when the remains of the Polish prince lay in 
state before interment, and the features of Argyrius were 
recognised, she w'cpt for her friend thus suddenly cut down, 
but loss bitterly than she had done for her lover. It is to be, 
hoped that she had no reason to regret his loss. It is to be 
hoped that Timush made her a good Cossack husband, and 
that she made him a good wife. If Moldavia had had its. 
Homer, the w'orhl would have been familiar w’ith her charms. . 
As it is, her name has long been buried in the forgotten post., 
All that wc know of her is, that She W'as beautiful; and that 
for that beauty men fought aiid died. Nor is it necessary tliat 
we know more ; imagirmtlon will do all the rest. 


MIOHAEL ANGELO *ANI) JULIUS II. 


have never wearied of subjects connected '»vilh the 
hf th^ own art, which the more they study it, the 
ndmU ai^ eler^fed and made capable of rendering 
ftar ijieas with truthfulness. Sometimes the story selected 
hi*tort<?al scene in the history of a great painter 
■' In the present instance, however, the 
in iyhich a teal event, 


ingenuity into an episode of romance. We have aljpissidy^ 
described the circumstances of the quarrel that to<^' ^ : 
between Pope Julius and the great artiat,' lidm 
wrdught tho sculpture at that pontiff’s tpinb,^ ' 
noticed the sceiss of their reeonciUadohy ■ tq 
writer of Frenckficuoni ltaa,ad<fed 
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to iijLsinuato an animadverBion on the conduct of the very ascertain their sentiments towards his own 
man, who, until that moment, had been in disgrace, however, them accordingly. In public dispensationB, also, his cbnduet^^'^ 
whether Julius did or did not permit himself to be hurried was animated/by a similar spirit. One pope had 

into tliis excess of anger, or whether his threat was not gorgeous roof to a particular chapeh; anotl^r had h 

altogether an affectation, it is certain his method of patro- gallery with rare and precious sculpture ; another hftd' ad&d 

nising art was entirely peculiar to himself/ If the artist a splendid wing to the papal palace in Kome ; some had em^ 
of the picture we have engraved has not adhered to historical ployed artists to raise monuments and memorials of their 
exactness — which, as an artist, who is a poet, or ought to be reigns, on a scale of imperial magnificence, in the hope that 
one, he was by no means bound to do — he has delineated their works would never bo eclipsed ; and it was a maxima 

faithfully the characteristic features of the pope, of the painter, with all the Medici, that they should never be eclipsed by the 

of the holy Homan dignitaries assembled round the Iward, of past or by the future. Accordingly, the chisel of the sculptdr,' 
the attendants, anckeven of the chamber in which the incident the brushes and the colours of the painter, were encouraged 
took place. There sits the vain Julius, the haughtU'St, the lavishly to adorn the public edifices of the Italian capital with 

most discontented, the most pretentious, and one of the least the triumphal trophies of art. But Julius II. and his successors 

noble of the Medici family. * Age has heightened the force of W'ere pre-eminently fortunate iii having the command of such 

his passions ; he is angry when any one expresses an opinion a painter as Michael Angelo. He was the star of their reigns 
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before he has spoken, even though that opinion be consistent 
with his own ; he reverses an unuttered determination, lest he 
should seem tp be influenced by others. His largo handsome 
face is lustrous with the fierceness of his mind, and he bends 
on Mieliael Angelo the look of an imperious master satisded 
with his vastal^s submission. At his feet we see the poorest 
speotade that hliman nature c^i)rescnb--of genius kneelihg 
at the feet of power ; of a drfe, asj^iring, ^nerous man, humi- 
Bating himself; in a senrilo att^e> befbfe a pretender to 
infallible authority, the e|io3k^iiw.ties and statesmen who sit 
jffound ga^ie cm the ' ' 

. |t wa^ tho eustem of Julius aB Mp family^ to he 

[^ap^sively pats^ozdsing^to 

submission, this, whkh has hmi dallM magns^ 
as, it appears to us, the tnost,,.|mgenerous policy, 
'.to ineoffnUo the studios Vs^ou^ jpaintersi 


and we doubt if any victory, materiiil or spititual, obtained 
by Clement, bestowed such lustre on the period Of his rule aa, 
the execution of “The Last Judgment." Julius was, perhaps^ 
less sensible of his privilege than Clement, or, at least, w^ 
too vain to confess his appreciation of it ; for ha trifled with ' 
the painter, and wasted his heart by empty promises, whan hef 
might have been encouraging' him to proceed with works that 
would have conferred immortal honour on the artist’s and tbs 
patron's name. It is said that he once hhn 

the amlilitioas character of a |»aba^ng^ of ho 

hid cow^ “I, paint, the pomait Of my mind,^’ 

'He j'alad, doub'tol .soj^tb& whethsa[ 
'poedoal'!a;diui$e ,'jln''his.^AeUneatxon of 
but .this wu hot one of his serious thoU|^!f^;|^^ 
with ail their errora, the Medici were never )gnonwMti%j^^ 

' }eis en^h to be Wgpts to 
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SoAfB men win honours, some men have hpnouM thrust upon 
tliem. Of the latter is Goncral Chungarnior, one of those 
young African soldiers of France who were brought home in 
1618 to serve the Republic, in company with * Lainoriciere, 
Cavaignac, and others. For a time he took no very important 
part ill public atlairs; but at last both he and most other 
soldiers of fortune of the hour saw hope of advancement and 
of war ill the advent of Louis Napoleon liuonttpartei AVhen 
the latter was elected president, Changarnier placed his sword 
at his disposal. 

The republican ]iarty took alarm. It was believed tliat if 
Louis Napoleon were allowed to last four years lie would 
betray his oath, and oi'^erthrow the government the people had 
fought for. A large section thought that the time M'fts come 
to niovo. Tlio secret societies were re-organiaed. Hut this 
was a great mistake. The fearful June iiifiUTrectio;<» which 
was got up by the Buonapartiftt and LegitimUt parties, to 
destroy sympathy with liberty, liad cost Paris so dear, that 
there was not a sliadow of a chance for an insurrection. The 
blood of the 20,000 slain in .luno, i8t8,tvas yet scarcely cold j 
and though dissatisfied, nrd fully uw'arc of the intentions of 
Louis Napoleon, the masses were not di'^posed to do battle 
again, A ccrtaui puny <if leaders thought otherwise, and 
determined to hurry on the catastrophe. Small meetings 
wore hold in dilicrent parts of Paris, arin« wore collected, an 
org.Hnisation (‘'«mTnencf'd, and at lust a dny was tixed. 

Ihit the insurgents insisitcd upon Imving w'dl-known men at 
their lu»ad. On other occaaions they had fought, won tho 
bnUle, and returned to their homes, leaving men w-Ua were 
quietly at home to reap the henetit. Tins time they wished 
tho&o they fought for to come and place thcmsclvek at their 
head. Ledru HolUn u iia asked to do so lie told the men of 
the barricades that th*-? time w'as not yet coino. The old insi- 
nuiitiou of coward was at onc<! hurled him, and in 
urdorUuiute impulse of pi([ue and anger, I 'dm Kollln rc d 
to appear as llio inau of the insurrection I More it ctunmenced. 
The co-operation of i\ ccrt;uri portion of >io artillery of the 
natumiil guard was certain, with r\ onel (Ldnard at its head. 

On the Lull June, then, ht'dru K llin and one or two oilur 
deputies, followed and RU])p<n'tevl by hoiuc national gnaid and 
aitiilcrymcn, marched through the stiV’Ct.^ to ft public build- 
ing in the centra of the district usually thf' first in make 
burricades. It was intended that the inembrrs ot the late 
Provisional Governnunt should sit at the ('unsmatoire 
Arfifdt Mclid'x^ while the insuiy-oclion llmiidered aniund. But 
there they sat ; not u baiTit;Hde lose, not a mob collected, 
whicii was the less surprising, that banic ulcs are ifehlom 
eommeneed, t voept under great rsciteincni, at any tirim )mt 
dawn. 'i‘hc jieople w^erc not prcpnr<>d to d batilo with tiic 
future emperor; and after a short time, tin rejircscntalivcs 
sitting at the cks A Hi, H ■were compelled 

to disperse ingloviousty and sc? k safidy >ri*]in land. 

Hoan while General (Tuingariiior was wii dng his sword, 
A great crowd had collcch d on ? HouU v ds, when ijt was 
known that truvcwiis an insurre ou afion Near the Ptue 
dc. ia Pai were congregaUd a maps of mem women, anfl 
children, talking of the rumourh all* tat ; aotne regretting the 
news, some hoping thne was going to he a battle, but all 
talkuig, aa in the pit of a theatTo hi'twceu ib^^ Rets. Suddenly 
up charged the valiant goncral Cbangarnior, at llu* Ju’ud of a 
brilliant (itaff, and a regiment of guards and lancerf'. The 
crov^’d wen* alarmed at the wild way in whic.ii the eavalryrode 
about, and the chairs which Vne this part of P ^ris^weiv hastily 
caMftvro.*® the street to stop the liotsoe, and tlie mowd lied. 
The goricral and bU officers aiid men charg'ul# find ckared 
the bmifuidc/’ as it was dekenbed in th»' ; ajftcr 

, which tlicy g Sloped in all directions, taking utiany pristmers^ 
imd alurmiug t^cv^rad. old women ftn4 some nuj^jlery maids and 
very much. Having executeil thia mauomvre, this 
his, army of obBCrvation rode;r!6^^d to the head- 
inaurrection.** which. no wheipa 


to be found. Nevertheless, it was d|clsred.that tlio generd, 
had that day saved society, and the sword portiayod In dxilf, 
engraving was presented to liim as a memorial of the exploit. 
The subsequent career of General Changaxnier is familiar to; 
all. He is well known to be a royalist, and when he saw. 
that Louis Napoleon meant to cut the Gordian knot of dis-, 
pule, by taking the crown himself, he left him. When the 
coup d*c(a.t T)f the second of Det-'cmbcr burst upon the amasbd 
and deluded Paris public, General Chimgarnier ^w'as arrested 
and sent into exile, there to ruminate on the i>rovcrbial 
gratitude of princes. 


MAKUO, TllH HINDOO OUOOM. 

It has been jiLStly observed, by more than one recent writer on 
India, that the Europeans do not treat the natives of that 
country with anything like the kindness and benevolenca 
which should characterise the condu’et of men leaving a highly 
civilised community to live amongst a semi-relincd, but ex- 
tremdy observant and imitative i>eoplc. Much as the religion 
of the Hindiios leads them to put their faith in caste, and to 
neglect or ignore all higher feelings and aspirations than those 
presented to them or exhibited in the lives of the “sacred'* 
Brahmins, yet they keenly mark the actions, and listen to tlve 
word.s, of the Hahchlokv^ as. they call the Eurojieana, and' this 
with a view to i mi late the one and reproduce the other as 
soon as pos-^iblc. 

Lienienant Crawley 'iiad left England at an early age to 
enter the military service of tlie Hon. East India Company^ 
and, as good fate would have it, he was posted to the Bengal ' 
jjrcsidcncy. Calcutta la ing the head-quarters of' government 
and t>f Indian fashionable existence, is naturally regarded 
with more favour by the incipient soUUer than Madras and 
Bombay.. Arrived at Calcutta, Ensign Crawley, Avith ci com- 
pany of other youths of the ^aule rank, was handed over to 
the tender mercies nl an aged major, Avho toifk care of the 
hoys oil landing, iirevontod them, wlicn he could, from falling 
into the hands of sliarpcrs, and in due time posted them, like 
If tters, for tlu- ]iailicnhir siatum in the Cpper Provinces to 
wdiich thiy might be ordered, 

(’rawley soon obtained a ra coiul lieutenancy in the 123rd 
regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, then stationed at Dxua- 
I>uro, considcratde distance from Calcutta up the Ganges, 
and ijv due time v,ay delivered tht-.ro by the steamer — the 
cranky old major having himself seen him off. The young 
officer had escaped from Calcutta with as little loss of reputa- 
tion mid money as could hnvc been expected. It was dis- 
covcTod, indeed, that he knew nothing of riding, and tliis 
reputation of his preceded him of course to his regiment ; and, 
Rccondiy, he had only become indebted to an old Hindoo 
merchant for about twelve thousand rujices (£l,200j. As to 
his unsavo ury reputation, he hoped soon to remove it by 
aealous devotion to hoine exercise, until lie thoroughly mas- 
tered its difficulti<*s and dangers ; and »s to the second, he 
knew that many other yemng men w ore far Worse ofi‘ than he, 
and that, by paying forty rupees a month, he would be able to 
Xcep down the in teres 1, whilst he hoped soon to be able, to 
pay off the principal by tho remittances from the ** governor,*' 
for which hc had ciarncstly written, strongly urging upon his ' 
venerable parent that the cost of his uniform was far greater 
than eithfT of t^em had anticipated, and tliat traveUing . 
expenses in India were unconscionable. . , 

Arrived in llinapoto, Crawley began, of course, like^aU 
locond lieutenants, by purchasing a tba 

fode, and he must ride too« A horso necessitated a greed, 
and for It groom Crawley hired a big mountaineer* 
liappmcd then to be In Diliapore iii wmt ot service, 

previously served the depaty^govemor of Beng4<i : , ; 

One day he had been out at dinner, and reiurn?^ I 
earlier ustuil> and; mxnpyed at dmi 

h&fiti umm liineil 'WliSn he the 
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it was ixi/no pleasant mood, and, as Morro did 
not happen to be there at the exact moment when ho was 
wiisated, the young officer was still more vexed at having 
to call for hJfei two or three times. At length Marro came 
running to the spot ; he had not expected his master 
home ao soon, and was standing in the immediate neighbour- 
hood chatting witli a friend or two who had come into the 
cantonments to see him, when Crawley rode up. A few trees 
had prevented tho swarthy groom from seeing hia mjvster, but 
he recognised the well-known voire at onrr, and sprang 
forwards to seize the bridle.^ 

.fMVhy weren*t you here, sir,” asked Crawley sternly, 

when I rode iip 

“Master come home plenty soon to. day,’* urged Harm 
meekly. “ I not see m.aFter rnme in.” 

“ Well, sir, another time h»ok sharper,” said Crawiry/wlio 
now stood on th« ground, liaving dismounted, “ and this, 
perhaps, will make you remoinlier to do so.” Sfi saying, ho 
brought his riding- whip down upon the bare shoulders of the 
groom throe or four times witli all his might. 

“Master not hit me,” said]\Iarro, ptauding erect, his fine 
form swelling with indignation, whilst the blood mantled 
deeply in his checks. « 

“ What, sir, arc you going to he insolent?” asked Crawley, 
coming up again,. “ Take that, an;! that, and that.’* And ho 
saying, he brought his whip again and again into contact with 
the quivering flesh of the tall Hindoo. 

Marro, however, offered no opposition; the first flush of 
resistance and opposition over, he stood motionless and silent, 
not th<i less determined, however, to b“ revenged. His friends 
witnessed the assault from the parade-ground, and the eolonel 
x>f Crawley’s regiment—,! hunmno man, bent on putting an 
end to Bucli eecn€S'-saw tbe whole transaetion from his 
window' above. 

The ctdonel sent for Mnrro next morning. “ Go before the 
mo<,i^trate, my man,” said he to the groom, “ and state yi.ur 
caiiJ. i->c>n’t be afraid. I'll get you another plaec, and I'll 
be a witness.” 

This w'as preeisely what Marro had intended to do. lie 
W'cnt to thrr magistrates ; Crawley w^as duly summoned, the 
witnesses attended, and the young (dlicer w'as fined fifty 
rupees (f/j) for the a'^sault. Ho returned to his quarters 
vowing vengeance ngainsi all Hindoos in general, and against 
Marro in particular. 

“It's a shame— a thundering shame, ” said Captain Basin, 
whom Crawley had met in the verautUh, and to whom he 
detailed the transaction. “ It's a thundering shame ; we shall 
be at the mcrey of thc.se niggers at this rate.” 

“ It's infamous,” said Lieutenant Spoon, joining the pair; 
“I never heard of any tiling more disgraceful. Why, you 
didn't get half the w'orth of your money,” 

did not,” said Crawley firmly ; “ X certainly did not.” 

“I should like to see any' of my fellows hauling me over 
the coals— I should,” continued Spoon. 

** Why, what would you do ? ” asked Crawley eagerly. 

“ What would 1 do ? ” repeated Spoon ; “ why I'll tell you 
what I'd do. Vd take him back jnto my service, and I'd 
natch him some time when he had no witnesses, and I'd give 
him*a flogging that he shouldn’t forget in a hurry— I would.” 

** An excellent idea, 'pon my life,” said Basin, taking his 
cigar out of his mouth, and examining it leisurely as he held 
it at arm's length between the *^wo first fingers of his left 
hand, 

** A capital idea,” ejaculated Crawley, rubbing his lumds 
together ; “ that’s just what I’ll do.” 

A servant was forthwith despatched for Marro, who came, 
hheansmous of the trap that was laid for him. 

im not all offended with you, Marro,” said Crawley 
ii^dlihingdy* and I don't want you to leav^ my service on 
Yod will stay with me, won’t you J ” ^ 

, mijfStex' I atop/’ said Marro, wondering at the 
qlenwney and making a profound salaam. 
hOi#ieiyou will,$ you^e a very'exeelleht groom, 
fcr' what, you have 


done,” said Crawley. “There 'now, that’ll do; go to tlm 
stable.?’ * 

Marro, thrown off the sdent by this unexpected kindness of 
manner, had no idea his master had determined that a notable 
example should be made of him— an example all the more, 
striking and impressive from his size and strength. 

The opportunity for this notable example was at length 
found. Mano was w'orking in tliC stable ; tbo other servants 
w’ere out of the way. Crawley resolved ft »ith witli to have his 
revenge, whilst his two comrades w'ore to as.si«t* by keeping 
everjbudy out of the v .ly, and leaving th(5 roast clear for their 
friend. Whip in hand, Crf\wley edvanetd into the stable, and 
shut the door hctuiid him. » 

“Now,” sahl he, advancing in a threatening attitude to ■ 
Marro, “now you »( oundrcl, tlu're arc no and T’U 

take the worth of iny fifty rupees.” lie nhook the ricling- 
■whip ominmisly us he spoke, bringing it no\v and then into 
eonlaer with his boot. * 

Marro joined tiis hand!- before liitn, aftir the manner of his - 
clas.*^, and bent bis body in a depri'cating Avay to the wrathful 
Crawley. “ Master, forgive all,” urged M.irro, “ Maxtor not 
hit hi is slave now r” 

“ Ycp, 1 forgave all till I had an oppottunlty to revenge — 
no longer,” said Crawley, bringing his hovsewhix) down uymn 
\hc bar(‘ iwhouldcrs of the iiig .grotnn. “But now,” ho eon- 
tinued, “ I have taken care you shall have no witnos.ses ; and 
1*11 pay you off, thoroughly.” 

Blow after blow descended njion the naked shoulders of the 
miiiioulnr Hindoo; but there is tt limit to liumaii endurance, 
and even a Hindoo will .sometimes rebel. AA'itlmut saying a 
#word more, Marro sprang upon Jii.s a'isailant suddenly, and, 
seizing the hor.sevvbip, speedily disarmed his inasler; for 
there was no comparison between the physii al force of the two 
combataotB. 

Tt was now' Marro’s turn. Holding Crawley with one hand, 
he luonght down the other, \vith the horsew'hip in it, vigor- 
ously u]>on tlie shoulders and It'gs of the tyra nun aster. An 
Englishman, however, even of Crawley’s stamp, will not 
quietly suffer himself to be flogged by any Hindoo, big or little. . 
There was a struggle, and (.ha wley fedl beneath Marro, who, 
holding his master dowui, plied the w‘1u]j more vigorously than 
ever, making it resound as he brought itrapidlj and repeatedly 
into contact wdth the body of his prostr.ato foe. The Irienda 
of the defeated officer heard ihe «ounda of a struggle and even 
the wor<l.s of Crawley, as he sw'oro cnergcticHlly at the labour- 
ing Alarro ; and they congratulated theuu^elves on the punish- 
ment which tbo obstinate groom was receiving for having dared 
’to bring bis master before the niiJigistratc. 

At length, having loft the riaing-w'hip behind him in the 
stable, Marro made his appearjmee, flying aw'ay from the scene 
of conflict as fast as hla legs could carry him. “ He has learnt 
a us<'ful lesson,” said Basin, as he w’atched tlio retreating 
groom. “ Crawdey has to thank me for giving him that idea,” 
said Spoon, congratulating himself on hi.*s acuteness. They 
advanced together tow'ards the stable, from which Crawley 
emerged, looking most unlike a conqueror— looking, in fact, 
most like a man who had been thrown down upon dirty 
etraw and a dirtier floor, and who, instead of punishing his 
antagonist, had been punishcii himself. “ Why, 'what has been 
the matter r” asked Basin. “The sc-iuiidrcl has assaulted 
you,” said Spoon. “I slipped,” replied the crer-t-fallen 
Crawley, .smarting wilh pain and indignation, “and the villain 
took advantage of it.” It Tvas iJi that Basin could do to re- 
strain his laughter — it w^as all. that Spoon could do to preserve 
his gravity. That evening, at the moss, there wus no otb^t 
tliemo of conversation but Crawley and Marro, whilst tke V 
Coloiiel could not refrain, when he heard of the trftn»actio*J) 
from givmg “Marro” as a toast after dinner. 

Crawley had learnt a lesson that he did uoi ptmk ferg^t, 
and, for a long time, he took heed not to use hie horic’whip for . 
' any other thah.^ts Icgitimte purpose; As for he tiras . 

never heard of aga'u at Hinape^e. 'BldnWpg lib had doitt- 
mitted a grievous tuinae, he Be3iu;3fOt!t*;,and,thet^, under 
gft’iMMiumad nme, Ihte^ 
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T II E U.O T E'L D E 

This vast edifice exhibits on its various the genius of 
epochs far distant in point of time and altogether diverse in 
character. The moat recent contains nine or ten stories of 
square common-place windows ; another is adorned with 
classic colonnades of the seventeenth century. The north 
fai^ade is one of the grandest specimens of the Gothic style. 
One single windoM', in the pointed style, richly adorned with 
trefoil- work, rises from the base to the summit of the building. 


nUE .AT . GHENT. 

repute, Dominique de Waghemakore end B4>mbaHt Kel^t 
mans, had prepared the plans for it* The civU cornmotiooe: whlok 
agitated the city of Ghent in 1488 and 1840, besides 
obstacles, frequently interrupted the building, which was 
entirely suspended at the time of the religious wars, Eiom' 
1880 to 10 IS the work of construction was carried on without 
interruption: but as the pointed style of architecture was^ 
under the intiuence of the classic reaction, considered bar- 



ONj: uF THIS WIN nows OF 'J« 

As far back as the thirteenth century, the powerful muni- 
apality of Ghent possessed an Hotel de Ville, which then 
bore the modest title of the court-house. It was rebuilt in 
Sbe following century; but the new edifice*, with regard to 
^l^.;.arciihecture of which wo hate "few particulars^ was 
neither for Its magnitude noi^ isny othiiir circtttn- 
iiaylrig lasted only about a hundred yakw. 

; atone of the present Hotd de irii Wd on the 

tm, 'Two lo^chi^cts 


HOTUL UB 'VULB At 011BNT. 

barous, and had consequently fallen into disrepute, the mor^ 
recent portions of tlie structure were built in the ftonumic 
style, and even the part of one of the pointed 
yet remained incomplete was finished in that style, ipiia 
hybrid mixture of two such dxfi^rent styles of 
offenalva to the eye of a tasteful observer. Thetmchu^lipcKMI^ 
aaN» in th6 fiorid or tertiary style^-^ ri^sVbut^ ;^#i^ 
tii^e4lMi;mast' forced imd ^ Jk$ 

‘teiloii Is % tdt It 



the' MAQA2El?fE OP 

time, and it would be no ea«y matter now to 
yeetcore it to its original beauty. Tlie fai^ada opposite tbo 
bdt^-market, and in the modern style, is about a hundred 
4ad thirty feet long and forty in height. There are three 




In the interior of the Hotel do ViHe tho-pritieipal object oi 
attraction is the chapel, which was completed, in llw) year 
1533. What is called tlxe throne-room ifi of large djiwenSroi«, 
and richly adorned. la another hall there is a very intereiting 
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r. the exhibition PICT USB. 

AttTi«T»- and authors have ever been prone to make their 
firat efibrts for the attainment of fame and fortune in attic 
altitudes ; a choice which not only offers the advantage of 
cheapness, but precludes all annoyance from lodgers olorhead, 
to say nothing of uapleasimt visits from the landlady undcr- 
neath> especially where the house happens to be, three or four 
stories high* and the proprietress suffers under the allliction 
either of asthma or rheumatism. Doubtless, it was for the 
purpose of securing either one or other of these advanUiges, 
that our young artist, Reuben Jessop, took up his abode in the 
tliree-pair-fVont of a house in the retired locality of Myddrlton- 
square, I^entonville. Waiving all ceremony, let um introduce 
him at breakfast, seated before a scanty fire, suffering liis toast 
and coffea to grow cold while absorbed in sorutmisiug the 
merits and Imperfections of a half- finished painting thut rc^ts 
on his easel, near the wdndow. It is n fancy sketch, x^ortray* 
ing a young female of exquisite beauty, standing at a window 
open down to the ffoor, looking oat ux^on a lawn from an 
apartment elegmUly furnished, and displaying a breakfast- 
table laid In a style that exhibits the most exquisite taste and 
reffnoment. It forms a plcturcsiiuo and fascinating little 
scene of domestic comfort, rendered doubly interesting by 
the chwming attitude and expression of the female, in whobe 
countenance the artist has happily and strikingly de]>icted the 
fond and anxious g03:e of a young bride, looking for the return 
of her loved companion from his mornirg’s ramble. What a 
contrast to the ‘discomfort and desolation of the 3 >oor artist’s 
attic ! But such evils were almost entirely overlooked or for- 
gotten by Reuben, w'hoso soul was absorbed in the x>ursuit 
of, his profession. It was to him a world of beauty and delight 
BO enthralling that he was scarcely coiiBcious of existing in 
any other. With this intense devotion, the young artist 
oombined an anxious yearning for fame that impelied him to 
unwearied study of the rales of his art, which he pursued with 
an ardour so unremitting as scareery to allows himself sufHeunt 
tiime for rest; and as “ the labour we delight in [jliysics pain,” 
he never felt tha went of relaxation. ‘♦What a life I and 
buried in an attic I some of oui readers may, perchance, 
exolfim— 'and no W'onder ; for them are but few x^ersons who 
can appreciate that purely mental existence known only to 
those who are able to create a world of tbeir own and live in 
it. It mattered not to such a man as Reuben m hethor he was 
badly lodged in a desolate attic or enjoyed all the cheering and 
comfortable appliances to be found in a furnished first 
floor. All the external circumstances of lii? condition w'ere 
'things entirely apart from the man himself. He was so 
enthralled by his art, so given/Ui abstract fits of musing, that 
a meal to which he had sat down uas fn,(iue«riy forgot- 
or neglected, especially when engaged on oiiy fancy sk<?tch 
euch as that we have already described— now suddenly lit up 
hy a golden burst of sunshine. It reveals to us one of those 
depictions of perfect loveliness which seem to have had no 
prototype, unless, indeed, it should happily bring to mind 
some fairy-Uke vision which has become dagijprreotyped on 
our memory so strongly that it can never be entirely Yorgot ten 
'-Hixemwrk which reminds us of the incident that had impelled 
our artist to his present labour. 

It was on a beautiful day |n autumn, when the lingering 
sunshine^ like the farewell of an old firiend, seems to console 
us with the assurance of only temporary absence, that a group 
of gaser», who had been drawn together by the arrival of a 
wedding at Marylebono church, were olmstered together 
on the pavement waiting to see the bridal party return to their 
carriages. Twelve o'clock strytek, and the n^unbiar of idlers 
had increased to such a crowd that many respectable persons 
a^ped also ; some because they not choose to. be jostled 
a mob, and others in the hope of beholding one or 
, those glowing impersonations of female beauty, com- 
bo found among the daughters of otat geg,try and 
||^lfe,acy. „The expectant crowd, wh:0.m',wa« Iku'ben, 
^^ddiag party thalr appear- 


heavily veiled that not only her lace. but the gredW 
of her dress was completely hidden. She was leaning 
arm of her husband, a fine, noble, handsome young mam 
attired in full military uniform, and accompanied by a veteiJaW!' 
officer, the .bride’s father, a bluff, hearty*^ jovial-looHing dl4‘ 
gentleman, whose countenance evinced such delight as fully 
showed how completely the marriage met with his approval. 
And iVow came a troox) of bridesmaids, all, not only elegantly 
attired, but more or less possessed of personal attractions ; one 
especially, the last of the train, a dark, bright- eyed damsel, 
dUplaywig a countenance so strikingly beautiful as to excip> 
the intense admiration of all the by-standers, and particularly’ 
of our anUt, vho, the instant he beheld the maiden, involun- 
tarily ex pivisstd hift d(digbtby exelai^niug rapturously, ♦♦ What 
a perft'ct Hebe ! ” There lie stood, his eyes intently fixed 
upon hci , as she took her scat in the bridesmaids* carriage, 
and still lie remained rudely staring, and endeavouring to get 
II parting glance at his idol as the vehicle drove off, a rudeness 
for which the olfendcr was to be excused by his having found, 
in that enchanting fai.e and figure, almost a perfect specimen 
of the style of beauty which constituted one of the most 
delightful of his artistic idealities. Scarcely’' conscious of 
anything around Ivim, our dreamer pursued Ins course home- 
wards, and the ins.tanl he entered his “ eyry home,” hurrieilly 
snatched up his sketch-book, and having daslied off a reminis- 
cent outline of the morning’s vision, threw himself into a 
chair, with the dissatistied fecUnga of a man who has involved 
himself in 4 difficulty beyond the means of t^xtricatioii ; 'ho 
dlstruoLi'd his ability to give such a dcqnction as would bo 
worthy of the original. True, hi* had long resolved to exert 
his utniof.t skill, and ehileavour to rUc above the rank of a 
mer<j jnu i nut- painter ; to iiroduce a xiicture that might raise 
him above his present p<iverty and obscurity, by gaining a 
jiurchaser among the i and winning tlio favourable 

opinion of the p' Jlc liad often thought of making such 

an effort, but never could d(‘cide upon » subject. This arose 
from a secret coui5(‘i<uu'ncBs that his ideas were far too great 
for the embodiment of one who was, at present, a moro tyro 
in his art, and he felt that to fail in a first attempt might be 
fatal. Great judgment would be required even in a design of 
a less aspiring nature. It must be something that would find 
a resjion.se hi the hearts of the million, while It admitted full 
fcox>e for the mos»t inasterly^exercise of his pencil { a subject 
of a domestic nature, which, it 7tow struck him, he had found 
in the scene of the morning, and he resolved to attempt it. 
The result was the little cabinet ijicture wc have already 
described. 

however, of his having commenced the work, there 
were moments when a distrust of his ability t<7 give a full and 
faithful dcxdction of tlio beauty of the original he intended to 
repreeynt as the young bride, came so strongly ujmn him that 
he was almost inclined to abandon his attempt ; and it was in 
one. of these 'moods that we find him at the opening of our 
narrative— suffering under a sad misgiving, amounting idmos^ 
to a fit of despondency, from which he was aroused by soma 
one knocking at the door of his apartment. 

♦♦ Come ini” cried he, and, on turning round, beheld the fat 
figure of Mrs. Bniggina, his landlady, standing before him. 

** Have the goodness to take a seat, madam," aaid Beuben ; 
in compUanco with which invitation, the lady, panUng with 
exhaustion, sank into one of the dilapidated chairs which, in 
conjunction with a ricketty table, and broken-legged bedstead, 
constituted the chief furniture of the attic. 

*♦ Thera stairs is such a height I " muttered Mrs. Snlggins, , 

** They are, madam," replied Beuhen, in a tone of sympattiyt^ 
though at the very moment ho was wishing that they wera^s^ 
least a story higher. . . ’ , 

^*Aad your rent is a running up so, Mr. ^saop,'.' eon?; 
tinuad his visitor, ♦♦ and there's the ooilqctor tlnreiffieninff td' 
aeUe.ujg^n me for taxes.” • '# V' tv ' 

what, selxe upon yuuj” exclaim^ 
scarcely ahk to suppress a smUo the Iffe* 
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Mfs* S^ftiggins i ’W'hcn do you think you inriU 
Wabk to kt me haye some money, sir } ** 

^ Boost after that painting you see yonder is dnished, X 
hopo/ madam.’’ 

“That’s a very uncertain chance, I’m afraid, sir ; for people 
hae no money to lay out on pictures. Hut maybe you’ve got 
a customer for it already r ” 

“I wish t could say I had, madam; but I hope ta procure 
one/’ 


” 'Well, I hope, you will, I'm sure, and soon too, though I 
really cannot Wait for that ; you must let me have some money 
this week— you must indeed, if it’s only a triilc,” 

“ I’ll endeavour, madam.” 


“Pray do; if you can got me half- a- sovereign, it will 
materially help me in making up the man’s money/'* 

, Xieuben promised; and saying she should iii!ly-rcly upon 
his word, IVlrs, Sniggins tot>k her departure. Here was the 
pressure of poverty, of which he was too profle to be uniuind- 
Ihl, stimulating him to the eompletiou of his task ; for, in 
order to keep his promise to Mrs. Sniggins, he would be (‘oni- 
polled to borrow from a friend who had kindly offered to 
assist him with liis pur.se, that ho might not ‘be iiaras-sed 
while the pictui’e was in jjxogress. 

It was intended for the Koval Academy’s ensuing exhibition; 
and, by slightly availing himi^clf of lua friend’s gtnerosity, he 
was enabled to devote ^30 much timf* to the work, and bestow 
such great pains ui^on it, that it was not only completed before 
the required lime, but rcci'ived the highest cueomtuins from 
several first-rntc judges of art to whom he submitted ir for 
in 63 )ectLon, Within the time appointed for receiving the con- 
tributions of*exhibitors it was sent in, and shortly afterwards 
Reuben rec'cived an official eonimunicatioii from the Aeudemy, 
informing him that it had be en accepted. 

With feverish anxiety he looked forward to the opening of 
the exhibition ; and when at last the day came, he was 
deugiitcd to find that thoM‘ whose olHee it W'as to superintend 
the hanging of the had disp< ed of his in such a 

■manner as to admit of a fii jm ^cing possed uj>on its 

meriu. 

In the couTfiO/jf Uw seasim • fr qh mt visits to the 

exhibition, tliicfly for the pury studviiu* the ix'rfcciions 

of ti;0.se wlio fiir exceeded him in his art; though somctinus, 
witlx the natTual vanity of a youthful iis])irarit for fame, and 
elated as be was with the high ))Tnis(‘ tliat was lavished upon, 
him by the press, he found himself not only gazing upon his 
production, but eagerly endeavouring to overhear any culogium 
that btrangers might upon it. Thus again his ambiliou 
was gratified; i:e had gained the first step to fame, and 
perhaps fortune. Duihig all this time, however, tin? i>oor 
artist, unwilling* further to ein-roach upoTi the kindness of the 
friend who had enabled him to compkte his task in peace, 


was secretly suffering such extreme penury as luit only to 
render hb meals, dinners t.'^peciaily, very inlermiltrnt, but to 
involve him in the liability of pvpulsi<»u from his lodging. Ids 
landlady having bi conic so irnttoriunate that, to avoid her 
perpetual intrusion, lie spent whole days out of doors, which 
might have been more advantagr ousiy employed at home. 
Ilift only consolation was the dinly hope of reliivmg liimself 
from all such annoyances by the sale of his picture ; but iluy 
after day passed, by without any <dfer being made for the pur- 
chaao, and the time was fast approaching when the exhibition 
would close. 

One afternoon, returning from i hmg inoniing ramble, he 
happened to look in at Trafalgar Square, when the cxhfiiifcion 
'Wks so thronged with visitonn that it woe impossible to iftoUl 
the ooourronco of an occasional crush among the double atreatn 
of persons passing ui) and down the grand staircase* As the 
of closing approached, the ofowd thickened, and just as 
Reubsin had rnenaged to squeetd^ Wmielf through the opoh 
door i»f, the exhibition room leading to the lafiding; he Cfttlght 
of something that was lying on the ground in a emrner 
, .Hamane^ed to pick it up> diid otf eiamxn- 
had reiwhed the street, fpujid it to be a 


and having a tnagniffipent tixhy in the etmjtrd* l*he back of the 
clasp was engraved with the iuiUuls K. S. R, and a lock Of 
hair, gleaming like silver, was cutiously,OQiiettaled in the gold 
casing. Reuben was perx>lexed to know what to do with^tho 
trinket, which, on his road home, he ascertained to be worth a 
considerable sum, and as he had not the inoana of adverUsiUjgf 
it, resolved to await the probable announcement of its loss in ORO 
of the public journals. The only step he could himself takto 
for its restoration was to leave his address with the porter at 
the doov, in case any inquiry should bo made by the owner* 
who w'ould, of course, be able to give an exact description, 
of the bracelet*. 

He \vas jireparing to leave home on tbe following day, whoft 
he was met at the door of his room by an elderly gentleman, 
to wlio«iC itiguiry for her lodger Mrs. Sniggiiia had Replied 
by dcsirii'g ilie stranger to walk up, and thus taken, by* 
surprise, licuben was cuiupcllod to receive him in hi* attic. 
He was a gentlemanly man of about fifty years of age, and 
having briefly stated the uature of bis errand by informing 
Rcubfii that his daughter had lost a bracelet at the exhibition 
only the day pirviously, proceeded to give an exact desciip* 
tion of the one in our artist’s possession, adding that it was a 
trinket she prized, even far beyond its pecuniary value^ 
simply because it w'as a keojisake from her uncle, who had 
b 'cn absent many years in India, and wdiose age rendered hia 
return to England, though ho had long intended it, extremely 
iiuprobablc. 

I am delighted that it has fallen to my lot to be the me.una 
of restoring to its owner so treasured a gift,” said Reuben, 
handing lus visitor the bracolrt, 

“ Ami 1,” replied the stranger, “ esteem it a most fortunate 
oc(iurrence that the trinket should have fallen into such 
honourable hands. Had I failed to gain information aC 
Trafalgar Square respr eting it, I should have lost no time irt 
inserting an advertisement m the newspapers, offering R 
handsome reward for it.” 

*’ A very annoying and unprofitable apecies of expense/' 
observed Reuben. 

1 st **uldhave thought nothing of it,” replied the stranger 
and thoJi, opening the cavity in the clasp of the bracelet, he 
added, “ this little hjck of liair alone %ve value far more than 
all the jewels, and 1 acc»>unt myself greatly your debtor, air, 
for restoring it. In fact,” continued he, with the hesitation of 
a man who was fi arful of wounding the pride of a gentleman^ 
evidently in very impoverished circumstances, ** 1 shall be 
delighted if you will allow me to offer you the amount which, 
to-morrow^ would have actually been due to you by reason of 
my advertisement.” 


'mi-J Tl JiKlSU LAXGUAUE .L\J> LITHRATUJtR 


Thv. Turls, it skeins, have a copious literature of their own. 
M. Von Hammer enumerates two thousand Turkish poets. Till 
lately, however, tlicy have been almost unknown to the weatoifii 
nations*. The piost select 'lurkish poets, says Mr, Morell^ site 
Af.hih Pasha, Cbeikhi, liaki, Ncfi, Mcschiky, whose ♦* Ode on 
Spring” was translated by Sir W. Jones, Kcmal Pasha, Zadi, 
amongst the ancients ; and the first moderns are, Nebi 
Rli'mdi, RhayhyU Paaha, Seed, Keeffel liffendi, Aini Kffcndi, 
teiiery liffendi, Klahia Bei. Contiunplation and mystieism 
are the cWacteristics of Turkish as of IVvsian poetry. It ia 
almost alway#* adorned with a {,entle philosophy, resigned fo: 
destiny* atid wUK a wise spirit calmly estimating the shortnai#*; 
of life, and admiring the w'onders of creation. Bcfbtef -CJoiw^ 
atantlttople w’aa taken, tltc Turks had distinguished 
in llWatfire l and since tlrat period, hiatoriana, ^treiionwsiifi/; 
geograpkwa, travellers, poets, mortUists, and cconnnito;^^; 
grettUy enlarged %h» boundaries of their literatures Ukm wrf ; 
even to Turkish Utojay OttoAon hiatAles, not 
manner of our^istories, but ] 
events', - rigbnouely observing k ^ 

biddable pointa.'to; ^ ^ 






g^merals, of that manly eloauence whose ingpltations once 
used to electrify the sultan's hosts. The Turkish tongue con- 
tains, besides, many^yaluable translations from the Persian 
and- the Arabic » and some of the manuscripts are saicl to be 
much improved In the process, as many hold the “ Wallen- 
stoin'* of Coleridge better than that of Schiller himself. It 
must be admitted, however, that the Turks, as compared with 
the Arabians or the Persians, have but few distinguished 
authors-T-that they have not one poet comparable to Ferdousi, 
Saadi, or Hafiz — no philosopher to approach Averrocs or 
Anicenna — that they can boast no discoveries ox observations 
in tlie exact sciences — and that their literature is chiefly con- 
fliied to theology, Ottoman history, geography, niedicin'c, and 
some romances in prose or verse, mostly translated or imi- 
tated from the Persian. 

As regards the Turkish language, it may be here briefly 
stated to be a dialect of the Tartar imported to Constantinople 
by the Ottomans in 1453, Since that period it has become 
greatly enriched by a large number of expressions derived 
from the Arabic and Persian, introduced by the Mussulman 
religion, the necessities of commerce, or freriucnt wars of 
the Turks in Asia. But, instead of modifying its u^'w acqui- 
sitions, as the other European languages have done in similar 
cases, the Turks have received the ft)r('ign words without 
mutilating them. These acquisitions and additions are 
naturally more frequent amongst the educated than amongst 
the vulgar, and more common in the written than the sjmkon 
language. It is almost indispensable to have some slight 
acquaintance with Persian, and particularly with Arabic, in 
order to speak and especially to WTite Turkish correctly. The 
latter language is under great obligations 4;o the Arabic. It 
h^ borrowed from that its alphabetical characters, system of 
numeration, and all words expressing religious and niorjil ideas, 
as also those relating to science, letters, and art. According 
to Kieffer and Bianchi, thrcc-fourtha of the ingredients of the 
present TuTkish tongue are Persian or Arabic. Mr. J. 11. 
I^orell says:— -“Kegarded in itself, and in connexion with the 


origin of the nomades who first spoke it, it is dost that iit Ims.. 
no greater affinity to Persian and Arabic than Huflgariofi: hi^ 
to French ; but though we may aS^mit that it is infedot In 
some respects to the noble tongue of Mohammed* yd it 
greatly surpasses the. Persian in number’, harmony, and fete* 
gance, and it is one of the most beautiful, and undeniably the, 
most majestic, tbngues in the East." 

In its, favour much may be urged. It is of the greatest 
moment in a diplomatic point of view, being the only diplo* 
matic language used in the Levant— the only tonj^e used 
and spoken in the remotest parts of the empire by public 
officials —indispensable to all commercial enterprise in Kuro» 
pean and Asiatic Turkey, in the w-estern provinces of Persia 
on the banks of the Caspian — even at the court of Tehenm, 
where the shah, the ministers and agents of the Persian 
government, speak little save Turkish — and lastly, without 
oriental hyperbole, it may be safely asserted that the traveller 
can make himself understood in Turkish from Algiers to 
Candahar on the frontiers of India. A tongue so widely 
spread must be subjc**! to variations of idioms ; hence the 
Turkish spoken in Iloumclia differs much from that of Ana- 
tolin, and espccicilly from that spoken in the country watered 
by the Halys, in those provinces traversed by the Araxes, 
and near the sourc^es of the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet this 
difference is incomparably less than that betw'een the diflerent 
idioms of France. It must also be ob.served that in Turkey, 
and in all the regions where these semi- barbarous conquerors 
penetrated, the language of the aborigines still lives. Thus 
the jaisscs speak Arabic at Algiers and Tunis, in Egypt and- 
in Syria —various dialects of the Sclavonic in Bosnia, lllyjia, 
Servia, and Bulgaria — ^V'allachian beyond the li)unubc — and 
lastly, Armenian and Kurdic in Asia ; yet in all these countries 
you cannot meet a man with any pretensions to education who 
is unable to speak Turkish. But at Constantinople, the heart 
of the vast empire, and especially among the coUrt ladies, the 
softest, purest, and most elegant Turkish is spoken. In Eng- 
land, this language now promises to be a fashionable study. 
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SIE WALTER SCOTT. 


Ok the li^th of August, 1771, Walter Scott was bom in 
Edinburgh. The house stood at the head of the College Wynd, 
but was pulled down to make room for the new college. At 
the age of eighteen months, it was discovered that he had lost 
the use of his right leg, and ho was despatched to Sand^-Knowc, 
his grandfather’s residence, to sec if fresh country air would 
do him any good. “It is here,” wrote ISir Walter, in his 
Diary, or outline autobiography, “ that I had the first con- 
sciousness of existence.” Here he had a narrow escape from a 
crazed maid- servant, who was tempted by the evil one to kill 
him. ' Here, various remedies were used for his lameness, but 
in vain— one was, that whenever a sheep was killed, the little 
fellow should be stripped naked and wrapped in the reeking 
hide. Here he learnt the ballad of “llardykmite,” much 
to the annoyance of old Doctor Duncan, the parish parson, 
who used pettishly to exclaim, when Walter interrui>tcd his 
sober converse by shouting out his iavourite lay, “ One may 
as well speak in the mouth of a cannon as w'herc that child 
ii/* Sandy Knowe failing to remove the lameness, Walter, 
under care of aunt Jenny, was despatched to Bath, where 
ho mastered the rudiments of reading, and for the first 
time went to a theatre. The play was “ As you like it.” 
Walter was scandalised that Orlando should quarrel. “ AVhat, 
an’t they brothers?” asked Walter, to the amusement of his 
neighbours, Frein Bath, Walter return(‘d to George’s-square, 
Edinburgh, where the family now resided. Glimpses of 
childish intelligence now became common. A Mrs. Cock burn 
chatted with him one day. “ Aun^; Jenny,” said he at night, “ 
like that lady.” “ What lady } ” askeci Aunt Jeimy. “ Why, 
Mrs. Cockbum ; for I think she is a rtrluo&Oy like myself,” 
“Dear Walter,” said Aunt Jenny, “what is a rhifMSo?" 
“ Oh, don’t you know ? Why, it is one that wishes and will 
know'' everything.” Another lady remembers the child sitting 
before the house when an emaciated beggar came to the door. 
The servant told Walter how^ thankful he should be that he 
was placed in a situation which shielded him from such w'ant ; 
the boy looked up with a wistful inereduious expression and 
said, “Homer was a beggar.” “llow do you know’ that i ” 
asked tlie other. “Why, don't you remember r” answered 
Walter, 

ItoMun citirh .strove for Iloun r 
'rhvdugli wiiich the Hoincr lu ggi'd hi^ bread.” 

The reply was smart for a child of seven. Prom Edinburgh, 
Walter wx'Ut to Preston-Pans for sea-bathing. But as lie 
gets wider, it is decided that in bis ninth year he goes to 
school; and accordingly he returns home. Despite the rigours 
<if the Sabbath, that Euinlnirgh home W’as a pleasant one. 
Here was brother llobcrt, afterwards a midshipman ; John, 
who was a soldier, and died a major in 1810 ; ami “ unfortunate 
sister Anne,” an invalid the w'holc of her tw’enty-sevcn years 
of life. Thomas, who died in Canada, w’as the favouiite. 
Brother Daniel seems to have been a reprobate and worthless 
from his very birth. 

The High School in Edinburgh, when Walter entered it, 
contained some remarkably clever fellows. He w'us three 
years in. Mr, Fraser’s class, and then, in the ordinary routine, 
was turned over to Dr. Adam, tlie rector, and well-known 
author of the “Homan Antiquities.” Walter's school-life 
was meteoric. His place in ♦he class was every where— as 
often at the top as the bottom. His successes seem to have 
depended more upon his ingc^, lity. than his scholarship. 

What part of speech is c«m/” once asked Dr. Adam of 
an inoorrigihle dolt. No answer was returned. 
continued the doctor, “means Now, what part of 

speech is mthf** “ A substantive,” quoth the dolt, and the 
whole class burst into laughter, “ Is mth ever a substantive ?'* 
said the rector. The whole class was silent, until the question 
came^to Scott, who instantly replied, in the words of Scrip- 
ture : ** And Samson said unto Delilah, If they bind me with 
Wveit that were never dried, then shall I become 

yrenJ^atMi ^ anotW man.” Another triumph, not so credit- 


able, Walter shall tell in hU own words There was a 
boy iu my class at school who stood alw'ays at the top, nor 
could I with all my eflbrts supplant him. Day after day 
came, and he always kept his place, do what I could; till at 
length I observed, that when a question was answered he 
always fumbled with his fingers at a particular button on the 
lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it, therefore, becamo 
expedient in my eyes ; and in an evil hour it was removed with 
a knife. When the boy was again questioned, he felt for the 
button, but it was not to bo found. In his distress he looked 
down for it: it was no more to be seen than felt. He stood 
confounded, and I took xjossession of his ])lac*e; nor did he 
ever recover it, nor ever, I believe, suspect who w'as the 
author of tliis wrong,” In the tii?.ual sx>ort8 of boyhood, 
AVitlter h'cott, despite his lameness, took lus .share. He could 
run, jump, and “ elimb the Kittle Nine Stanes ” with anyboiiy. 
When he first made his appearance iu the ]»lay*ground, he 
was engaged in a dispute with a boy, who scornfully replied, 
that it was “ no use to hargle-bargle wnth a cripple.” But 
Walter said that, if he might light mounted, he would try his 
hand with any fellow of his inches. An elder boy proposed to 
lash the tw'o htthi shavers face to face upon a board ; which was 
done, to the delight of Walter, who ever afterwards, in sets-to, 
adopted this ffishion. I'hc boys of the upper classes in Edin- 
burgh, in Scott’s time, had regular i)itched battles W'ith the 
boys of the democracy of that fine old town. In these con- 
tests Scott did his part. Yet Scott made progress, and read 
and apxircciated Ca.-sar and Livy and Sallust, Virgil, Horace, 
Terence. From Edinburgh, for change of air, Scott went to 
Kelso, where he read Spenser and Percy’s “ Ueliques,” the 
novels of England, and the romances of the South. Here he 
began the art which led on to fortune. He used to say to 
James Ballantyne; “Come, shnk beside me, Jamie, and I’ll 
tell yc a story.” ^ 

At the ago of thirteen Walter commenced his student life at 
the Edinburgh University. Here he seems to have made but 
little progre ss. The Latin professor had no influence, and the 
(jreek class were far hfiyond Scott, who was too indolent to 
overtake them. At this time we fmd him dangerously ill, and 
miraculously recovering. In 1780 Scott was articled to his 
father, an advocate, for five years. These years seem to have 
been xjleasant ones. He disliked, it is true, the drudgery of his 
otUce, and detested its confinement ; but he felt a rational 
l)ride an<l xfieasure in being useful to his i)arent. Tie became 
a great walker — a great antiquarian — became intimate with 
Itffrcy and other men worth knowing, and for the first lime 
felt the sw'eetiicss and the powxr of love’s young dream. 

In 171C2 Scott i>ut on the advocate’s robe, and a few hours 
' after his admission some friendly solicitor retained him. His 
love of border Icgen ls, however, became a i)ii.S6ion, to gratify 
which nn-iny an excursion was planned and many a week 
devoU'd. Nevertheless, our young advocate belonged to a 
club, of which, as usual, he was the master-spirit. Online 
occasion a certain llev, Mr. M*Naught, being accused of 
habitual drunkenness, dancing at a penny- wedding, and sing- 
ing lewd or profane songs, entrusted his defence to Scott, who 
grew so free in the inscription of the penny -wedding that 
he was called to order. This so damped hU ardour, that when 
he came to quote a verge of the song spoken of, he was scarcjely 
audible. The club, which had crowded in the gallery to 
encourage him, shouted, “Hear! hear! Encore ! encore i” 
and were immediately turned out of court. Our advocate 
got through very little to his own satisfaction, and hie 
his case. In 1796 Scott published his trans][i|i;t^ 
Burger’s “ Leonore,” which, except in his circle of 
friends, proved a failure. At this time there veera fbiwa of 
French invasion, and Scott became an oiEcer in avelufnteer 
troop of horse. Next year a still more intereBting incidj^ 
occurred. Hiding in the vicinity of the English lakes,, 
and his companion encountered a lady pn ^rst^Kick $o woH- 
drous fair that they followed hei>r*-^t her at a hall in the 
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evening ; she turned out to be a MUs Carpenter, axighcised 
&om Chatrpentier, and in Deoember, 1797, became Mrs. Scott. 

In 1797 Scotfs father died, and his income was comfortably 
increased thereby. In December of the same year he was mode 
sheriff of Selkirkshire — an office worth about £300 a-year, 
which at once set him at ease with regard to his family, and 
relieved him of the drudgery of his profession. Henceforth 
literature became the sob? aim and business of his life. The 
result is, in 1709, a transhttion of (ioothe’s “ Von llcrlingen,’* 
which Matthew Lewis sold to a publisher for twenty-live 
guineas; in 1802 and 1803, “ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,'* which brought in Scott £100 for the first edition, and 
the copyright of which he sold for £.500. lie wa^ nov' fairly 
Committed to his Ufe-w'oik. “The Lay of tin* Last Minstrel ’* 
was nearly completed, and Scott became h eontributer to the 
** Kdinburgh Iteview,” just established by .lelfrey and Sy<iuey 
Smith. 

Scott had no faith in literature alone — if he liad, he might 
have been saved the sad catastrophe of lus latei viins. Ae- 
eordiugly, he entered into partnership With the llaUantvncs 
as booksellers and printers, and looked out lur sorm, c»sy 
birth which would increase his income with but litile 
trouble. Such a situation he soon obtained, ns one of the 
clerks of the Session, with £800 a-yeiir. This lendcred a 
journey to London necessary. Of course, he becauie u lion, 
but that did not spoil him. He amused himself .is \\( 1) as lie 
could, and w'hen he saw that he was exiteeted to roir, would 
sit down and tcdl stories and recite ballads, to the delight of 
all. Already fifty thousand copies of the “I^ay of the Last 
Minstrel” had been sold, realising to the author between 
seven and eight hundred pounds. Hu riduraed to Scotland to 
iVork at” Marmion,” and bring out his line eightccn-\olume 
edition of Dryden and other books. In 1810 appeared the 
**Lady of the Lake,” the copyright of w hich brought him in 
2»000 guineas. The next year made an agn cable changi' in his 
position. As one of the clerks of the Session his salary was 
mode £f,300 a-year ; and Scott became a 'rwcedside laird by the 
purchase of AimoTsroui). Whilst building and xilanting, and 
buying and selling, he was still, however, busy wdth his jien. 
“Rokeby” appeared in 1813, and the “Bridal of Tricrinau” 
two months afterwards ; but, as a poet, he had reached his 
zenith. Byron had appeared, and Scott was di'posed. Tom 
Moore had also hurt the sale of “ llokt hy,” by writing in his 
“Twopenny Post-Bag,” that Mr. Scott, 

“ Having quined the Ijordr.rs to 

Is coming In long tpnirlo stunt 

Ami begiimhig with * Jbibt'lis (tie . ]j,iv) 

M cans tv) d<i all the genth nn n' 

But Scott had only to shift /his ground. If he could be no 
longer monarch of song, tlic realms of romance might he his 
own. lie wisely retired /rum a iivulry in which it w'as 
vain to engage, and wrote ” AVaverley,” whicli appeared in 
1814, Scott was now a prodigious lion; he went to l.ondon 
and dined with the Prince Kegcnt. In a few mouths after- 
wards we find him at Paris with the Duke of Wellington, tin* 
Bmperor Alexander, and other heroes of that h arful war 
w'hich terminated in the downfall of Napoleon and the peace 
of the world. A Uttlo wdiile after, Washington Irving visited 
Abbotsford. He thus doscribeB him; ‘-In a little while the 
lord of the castle himself made his appearance, I knew^ him 
at once, by the descriptions 1 had read and lieard, and the 
likenesses that had been published ol him. He was tall and of 
a large and powerful frame. His dress was simple and 
almost rustic. An old green shootijig-coat with a dog- 
wliistle at the button-hole, brown linen p.mtaloons, stout 
shoes that tied at the ankles, and a white hat that hadi^ 
evidently seen some service. He came limping up the gravel- 
walk, aiding himself by a stout walkings st; tf, but moving 
r^idly and with vigour. By his side jogged alimg a large 
iton-gr^iy stag- hound of most grave demeanour^ who look no 
part in Ihe clamour of the canine rabble, but seemed to con- 
bound, for Hie dignity of the house, to give me 
Before Scott had reached the gate» he 


called out in a hearty tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, and, 
asking news of Campbell* Arrived at the door of the chaise^ 
he grasped me warmly by the hand. * Come, drive down W 
the house,' said he. ‘Ye’re just in time for breakfast, and' 
afterwards ye shall see the wonders of the abbey.' 'I would- 
have excused myself on the plea of having already made my 
-breakfast. * Hout, man,’ cried he, ‘ a ride in the morning, in 
the keen air of the Scottish hills, is warrant enough for a 
second breal&fa.st.' ” Such was the hearty, energetic welcome 
of a hearty and energetic man. As Scott was now in his prime, 
we must again quote from Mr. Irving, who says, his “cOft- 
vcrsaiion w’as frank, hearty, picturesque, and dramatic. 
During the time of my visit, he inclined to the comic rather 
than the grave in his stories, and such, I was told, was his 
general inclination. 11c relished a joke or a trait of humour 
in social intcreouTse, and laughed with right good will. He 
talked, not for effect nor display, but from the how of his 
spirits, the stores of Ids memory, and the vigour of his imagi- 
nation. He had a nalural turn for narrative, and hia narra- 
tives and desciiptions were without effort, yet wonderfully 
grapViic. lie placed the scene before you like a picture. Hie 
convorhation reminded me continually of his novels.” The 
best yet remains. “ His nature would not allow' him to be a 
sadrist. 1 do not rcirollect a sneer throughout his conversa- 
tion, any more th;in tliere is throughout his W'orks.” This 
w’as Scott's luippi'jst time. His incfmie was not much less 
than twclvs* or thirteen thousand pounds, Ids literary exertions 
alone producinir him nearly ten tliousand pounds. Friends, 
riehi's, ffime, had gathered around him. The honour of 
the baronetcy, which wMd conferred on him in 1820, added 
nothing to his lustre. ’I'ht* clAld of genius has a blazonry of hia 
owm. For such, the shows of the world are weak and vain 
and “of little w'orth.” Had Scott cared less for them — had 
he bcv'^n free of the conventional desire to found a race of 
lairds, which madi* him toil and pour out his heart’s best 
blood, and rendered dark and dri*aryhis latter days — he would 
have been a wiser, and a better, and a wronger man. But he 
hastened to be rieli, and fell into a snare. The publiBhing 
house with which Scott was cvmnec'tcd fell, and in the fall, 
Scoit fell iicv(*r to rise again. On January 21»t, IH20, the 
crash came. Scott writes : “ Naked we entered the world, and 
naked w(.* leave it. Blessed be the name of the J.ord.” Again 
he wiitcs’ “ 1 feel neither dishonoured nor broken down by 
the bad news. I have walked my last on the domains which 
I have planted, — sat the last liint^ in the halls which 1 
have built. But death w’ould have tak(?n them from me if 
misfortune h:i<l spared them.” In vain they told him it was 
the usual mertantib* course to become a bankrupt— that 
(auistablc would pay but 28. IHl. in the pound, and Hurst 
and Co. but Is. 3d. He was not a merchant, and if God 
gave him health and strength he would pay all. Nor was 
Ihi.*. the only trouble. From his pleasant house he had to 
wander forth alone. From the wreck of his fortune he could 
not save even the wife of nine-and-twenty years. They bore 
her to rest in the vaults of ancient Dryburgh, and the gray- 
haired knight ^eturn^d to fight the battle of life with decaying 
strength and a breaking heart. 

The remainder of his story is soon told. Friend after friend* 
departed, yet lie w'orked gallantly. In two years he hod gained 
and paid over to his creditors nearly £4b,0(Kl. ** Now, I can 

sleep,” he wiiles, “ under the comfortable impression of 
receiving the thanks of my crcditoivS, and the conscious feeling; 
of discharging my duty a.s a man of honour and honesty. I 
sec before me a long, tedious, and dark path, but it leads td 
stainless reputation. If I die in the harness, as is very likely, ' 
I shall die with honour ; if I achieve my tusk, I shall have 
tlie thanks of all concerned and the approbation of my owiri 
oonsetenco,” And again ; “ I am now restored in constitution, 
and though I am still on troubled waters, yet 1 am rd'Hrihg 
with the tide, and less than the continuation of my exertions . 
in 1827 may, with God's blessing, carry me safe into ' 

The port was nearer than he dreamt. He complained of , 
of memory, of being nervous ahd bilious, and, 
palpit^on of the heart, that tr^nm 
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p^ion ■whiofi forceil unbidden sighs and tqars. In 1830, on 
his Yetufn £roni the Tarliament House, he. found an old lady 
friend waiting to show him some HSS. He sat down for 
half an hour, and scorned to be busy with her papers ; then 
ho rose, as if to take leave of lier, but sank down again in his 
arni*chair, and a spasm convulsed his face. In a minute* or 
two, however, he got up and staggered to the drawing-room, 
where his daughter Anne and Mrs. Lockhart were sitting. 
They rose to meet him ; but before they could cross the room 
ha, fell heavily forward at full length uijon the tioor, and 
^remained spe^^chless until the doctor arrived and ble<l him.' 
It^ewed depletions and strict regimen wtic used, and he 
slightly rallied ; but as soon as he rcf‘overc(\ a little strength, 
he again returned to his toil. That toil was soon to he over for 
ever. We have already reached the bt'ginning of the end. 
His eye failed — his hand staggered. He was compelled to 
employ an amanuensis. But wo?k he must and \vould. JVIr. 
Ijockliart begged him to tuke repose, Sir Walter replied, “ 1 
understand you, and I thank you from m3' heart, hut T must 
U'll you at once liow' it is with me. 1 am not sure? that I am 
quite jn3'8elf in all things ; but 1 am sure that in one point 
there is no change. 1 mean, that T hucsoc distinctly that if 
I W'cre to be idle, I should bo mad. In roninaiison to this, 
death is no risk to shrink fron#' Yet he might havtj lived 
comfortably if be w'onld. lie resigned his cleikship, and had 
a pension of JC800 a year, and his creditors h:ul unaniniou'.ly 
passej the following resolution : “ That JSir Walter Scott be 
requested to accept of bis furniture, plate, linen, pnintings, 
library, and curiosities of every (lescrij>tioii, as the best ihoans 
the crediters have of expjesaing their xory higli sense of his 
honourable conduct, and m g valeful acknowledgment for the 
unparalleled and succe.'s^ful excidoris lie continues to 

make for them,'* In ISlil, Sir Walter gave to the woi.d 
his* last novels, ‘‘ (lourit Kobert of I'aris,'’ and “ Castle 
Dangerous.” 

It was hoped the feeble (lame of life might be kept alive, and 
the advance of the last enemy dcstro.ved, bj' foreign travel. 
Accordingly, in a frigat^J kirnlly ])hu‘ed alias disposal by the 
king, Sir Walter wended his Wtiy along the storied waters of 
the Mediterranean, and amongst scenes fruitful in iioetry and 
romance. He could see Malta, Naples, Pompeii, the city' i»f 
the dead ; Home, the morhor of large empires ; Florence, the 
beautiful ; tlie land of Tell, and the hoary cities and castles of 
the Rhine, It was <i.ll in vain. Death followed on his steps. 
He could not escajie the pursuer. Apoplexy threatened him at 
every stage. JIc returned to l^mdon, whore he lay, speechle.ss 
and With litth motion. One night, Allan (hiiiniug hum found 
a host of workmen atimdiug at the corner of .lermyn-street, 
and one of them said to him, “ l>o you know, sir, if this is tlie 
street where ho is lying?” Hut he longvd for home -for the 
woods of Abbotsford- for the perfume of Ut\uhdh>wcr.s f)r 
the breezes and mountains ol his own loved larui. It. was the re, 
not in London, he wished 10 die. Anordingly, they jircpareil to 
retrace their steps. H.'df-<lressed, in a qnilted carriage, he 
was lifted into the street. He was more like a eorpse than a 
living man. The hushed and re\eront crowd that siiiv him go 
felt that the decree had gone forth, and that vain was the help 
of'man* As he neared home, he revived a little. As they 
descezxded the Vale of Gala, the old beloved scenes aroused 

him ; he murmured : Gala Water —Buckholme— Jorwordle; 

and when they rounded the hill Ltidthorpe, and the outline 
of the Eildon hills arose before him, his heart leaped up 
‘within him; and when, in a fev, more moments, he saw th§ 
towers of his own Abbotsford, he sprang up and uttered a cry 
of joy. The river was flooded, and not being able to cro&» the 
ford) they were forced to take the longer road round by Mel- 
tQse Bridge. When he camo within sight of his home, it took 
tlie strength both of his fion-in*law, Lockhart, and the doctor, 
td keep him in the carriage. Past the bridge, the road loses 
sight^of Abbotsford for a couple of miles, and during these 
■hjS l^elapsed into a state of torpor ; but when they reached the 
himk. J^hat looked upon his homo, his excitement relumed^ 
het^e Mmost ungovernable^ 
f weet home, could not save the victim from his fate^ 


In a day or two he was better. One day he asked Lockhart 

to read to him, “From what book. Sir Walter 
you ask?” said the old man: “there is but one*^the book in 
which the Master tcdls his mourning Hock ; ‘ Iiet not you* 
heart be troubled ; *yc believe in God, believe alsO in me In 
my Father’s house are many mansions. I go to prepare a 
place for you.’ ” At the very last, the old instinct came 
back. He returned to his study and work. Starting up, a few 
days befoie his- deatli, and Hinging the plaid from his 
shoulders, lie said, “ This is sad idleness. I shall forget what 
I have been thinking of, if I don't set it down now. Take mo 
into my rooiti, and feteh me the keys of my desk.” So they 
took him There. He smiled, and thanked theni) adding; 

“ Now give me m3* pen, an«i leave me for a little to myself." 
His daughter put the pen into his hand, and he strove to close 
his fingers upon it ; hut the work of those fingers was fiTiished ; 
they refus(‘d their oflicc — the pen fell from the hand that could 
no longi/r wie ld it, and dropped upon the paper. He sank 
Ivu-k i]i his chair, and wept big, heavy tears. 

But he grew feebler slill. They laid him on the bed which 
he w'i4 never more* to leave alive. His mind wandered. 
Sometimes he .seemed administering justice as sheriff, some- 
times he was planting; hut generally hia mutteriiigs were 
hoi 3' words - v.ords in conformity w'lth his position —words 
from the Bible or the Prayer-book — the old Scotch psalms of 
his v'outh— or portions of the magnificent hymns of tlie 
Roman Catholic- church. Often the watchers heard the 
solemn cadence of the “ Dies irir,” and, last of all — 

Stabaf m.dcr <lolorc»sa, 

.fu\la erucein, liiehryiJio‘'a, 

Dujii peiidchat Filius.” 

Hrolven-h('<o‘ted, lone uiul tearful, 

H\ that ern^s «>f :iii£i‘inMi fearful, 

Ntood the lu er bv her en.” 

September came, and the end drew nigh. Often he blessed 
his children and bade tlicm farewell. His last words were : 
“Lockii.tif, 1 may have but a minute to speak to you. My 
dear, be a goojl man— -he virtuous— be rtdigious— be a good 
man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when you 
<*.ome to lie hen*,” He paused, and his son-in-law asked if 
he w'ould sec his daughters. “No, don’t disturb them,” was 
the answer. “Poor souls, I know thi-y were up all night.” 
He never spoke again. His sons lurived, but too late to be 
recognised; and so they watched and watched him till he 
died. On the lilst <d SoptcTnber, IS'^l?, all that remamed of 
the great Magician of tlie North the memory of his kindly 
heart — of his siahvan ])rescnce -of his rare honour, and his 
geuiuB, rarer still. 

On a cold autiiiiinal day they bore Sir Walter to lay down 
beside his wife and amid the ashts of hfs lathers inDryhurgh, 
Ills old servanls earrit-d tht* c-oHia to tlie hearse, sobbing as 
the}* w'ent ilis chiMren and kinsmen boie the pall. Thou- 
sands and thousands of spectators, nearly all in black, and 
with their heads uncovered, watched the mournful procceaion* 

** Vanity of vanities, suith the preacher; all is vanit}'." It 
was no peculiarity in Scott’s case. All his fond hopes of 
founding a. family, for which ho toiled and struggled through* 
out the. whole of his life, and which led to his sad reverse, 
have betn signally frustrated. His son Walter, who entered' 
the army, did not long survive lum, and more recently his 
grandson, a son of his daughter, Mrs. Lockhart, also died^ 
leaving no other male representative of the poet.* The raee ii . 
not alwa3'8 to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. Mau ptow' 
poses, but God disposes, ^Vhat Scott did he did valmhSslyj 
and well ; but when he stepped out of his pkth and scAigh* 
be the chief of a elan, ho fought with destiny and failed. The 
result was ruin, and now none live to bear thcuaniMSt' 
iuis r' 0 world any great cause to grieve. As poet ahd nOveBet^ 
..me will enrlurc as long as his own ' y 

“ stem/nad'JW'ild*. ' i '.Y''' '-.v' 

. XJ’it n\mc for a poetic 
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TUB CHATEAU OF B OURS AULT. 


It is related that in the time of the crusades^ a French lord 
having falle^ into the hands of the iniidcls, begged permission 
to go to France and obtain his ransom. Helying on the high 
sense of honour for which the pmix chevaliers of those days 
were so renowned, and of which such striking instances are 
given by the old chroniclers and romance writcrs^thcy granted 
him a year’s liberty, on condition that, before the expiratiem 
of that period, he would either send them the stipulated sum 
or return to captivity. lie crossed the seas, went to Cham- 
pagne, and appealed for assistance to every knight or baVon in 


solaces of religion or friendship, and not improbably embit- 
tered by every kind of indignity, if not aggravated by btrba* 
Tous cruelty. Neither the tears of his wife and family, nor th« 
urgent remonstrances of his friends, who suggested all torts 
of excuses for violating his promise, had any power to shslte 
his firm resolve. Like the heroic Kegulus, so celebrated in 
Homan annais— who, having been taken prisoner by the 
Carthaginians, and alloaved to go to Home, on condition that 
he should either induce his countrymen to make peace with 
Carthage, or go back to captivity, urged them to refuse all 



CHATEAU OF hoURSAULT — THM lUl* OF THE HOV'IK FACADE. 



CAPlTAt Of THf OHrMNKV-PIECE IN THE LARGE SALOON. 

the distrij^t, from whom he had any reason to expect u favour- 
able hearing. But all his eiforts were iruitless. The sum he 
had engaged to pay was considerable, and the nohility had ex- 
hausted all their resources ; hist, in building . churches, 
through fear of the end of the world, wliich was expected 
s^Wt iheyear 1000; and secondly, in maintainmg religious 
vms. Meanwhile, time wore on. The brave knight, seeing 
of his respite fast approaching, began to prepare for 
to capUvlty, from which there appeared no prospect 
l^ l^otlier raises than death--4t death without any of the 



ORNAMHNTATION OP THE WUNHOWS. 


pacilic pioj)osals, and then tore himself from the embraces of 
his family and friends to fulfil the promise he had made -“he 
turned a deaf ear to all entreaties, and hastened to surrender 
himself once more into the hands of his implacable foes* Jt 
appears that the sultan— unlike most of his rs'ie— was 
destitute of the milk of human kindness, not without some 
appreriaiion of noble conduct. Having never expected to see, 
his prisoner again, he was the more struck with tho lo^fet^ 
fidelity to his word which he displayed* More generof^ 
the Carthaginians, who put Re^us to death with hotrilM 


THE ILmmiTED MAGA2IKE OF AR'l\ 
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toictttrer Ho at oace granted him his liberty, begging him, 
henceforth, to add to his christiah name that of Saladin* 
With this wish he could not refuse compliance, and his 
jleiCendants, who wore long after in possession of the barony 
of Boursault, in the department of Marne, continued to bear 
this name as a family title. 

' A drawing of the year a.d. 1000, represents the ancient 
didteau of Eoursault in all its strength and glory, wdth seven 
s towers, a keep, portcullis, moat, and drawbridge. There scema 
.little doubt that it v as destroyed by some conflagration, 


in 1848. It is situated on the brow of a hill amid living 
springs and beautiful trees, and commands a fine view of the 
road to Paris, the Strasburg railway, the lovely valley through 
which the Marne winds its way, and, at a distance, the toWi^ 
of Epe/nay. On the fa^adi? is this brief inscription : ** MMs 
mater*' (a mother to her children); and it was in order to 
collect her family near her that a lady, whose name is wall 
and honourably known, had this rich and elegant villa erected 
after tl>e plans and imder the superintendence of M. Arveuf, 
the able architect to whom was entrusted the task of restoring 



VIEW or TUB CHJKTMAU OF BOUSSAUtr, 


for on the soil which was covered with its ruins, a largo^ 
of cinders and ashes have been discovered, lu the 
cimm ^k tiihe, other edifices were raised on tl\e same site, or 
elose hyt , hut among . all these, none was so worthy of the 
.oMginid chfij^eau as. that of which a view is given above, 
ft ihi inot* hoW6^ a monument built by some nobleman 

Louis XIV. after the design of 
' ti belongs to im age' when, despite 
mtxtii, and, archit«c|j dp not 





the cathedral of Kheims. The style, as a whole, resembles 
that of the Renaissance. The ground floor may rival in mgg;* 
niflcence and taste the most graceful works of the sfatiseiitta: 
century, which adotn the charming borders of Ao l^ire.,/ 
The principal dining-hall is decorated with splendid 
tapestry and richly carved wainscoting. In the ,salO(mj 
is octagonal, is a monumental chimneyrplebe of Suilgundy 
stone, upbn which a 'magnificent ohronpetmt^ W Alii, 

the sculptures are the j^rpductibiis of the 

■ PajAtJim''' artists.''' A beiutifid'iVdtt^';‘W " 

Ojijrdie a larSe'ij^ 
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THK EXHIBITION MOITTRE. 

PAUT II. 

AtTHovoir we must hero confess that Keuben had been far 
fk'om uneunsciouS of the fact that the sale r f the trinket, should 
the owner not be found, would prove a positive source of 
wealth to a man in his desperately needy condition, and that 
he had been rather inclined to- hope for such a contingency, 
yet his pride, which had prevented him from entertaining the 
idea of keeping secret possession of property that did not 
btdong to him, now prompted the refusal of hi.s visitor’s oiFcr, 
which ho thankfully but unhesitatingly declined. The stranger 
said no more, but pocketing his restored treasure, dismissed 
the subject by entering into a conversation on the Fine Arts ; 
the remarks which he made, upon painting especially, evincing 
such a refined taste, and so high and just an apjircciation of 
the ennobling nature of the art, that Reuben was quite delighted 
with him, and allow^ed himself to be led, almost unconsciously, 
into a familiar chat respecting the difficulties attending the 
pursuit of the profession, the course of study he hud adopted, 
and the first attempt he had made, by the painting that had 
been sent to the exhibition, to test his proficiency and abilitj'. 

I never miss visiting the ixhibilion every year,” said the 
stranger, “ but I have not been yet. 1 iiitenci going, probably 
to-morrow, and shall have the pleasure of examining your 
picture, if I can get my daughter, who wishes to pay a s£*coiid 
visit and has come to town almost solely for that purpose, to 
go early. The day she w'cnt there, and lost her bracelet, the 
throng was so great, in consequenee of the lateness of the hour, 
that she was not able to f-ec a quarter of the paintings. By- 
the-bye, I shall be glad if you will favour me with the number 
of your picture,” 

“ Allow me to offer you my catalogue,” replied Reuben ; “ 1 
Ivftve it somewhere at hand — oh, here — but you will excuse its 
being disfigured by pencil-marks, — little notes to remind me of 
the perfections of the best artists,” 

** A capital guide, sir, for a mere amateur like myself. You 
will want these notes though, and therefore I shall do my.sclf 
the pleasure of returning it quickly^ But you have not told 
me tiie number of your p«iinting,” 

Reuben named it ; his visitor set a mark against it, then began 
looking over the catalogue, and after a few desultory inquiries 
respecting some of the pictures, rose, and handing Reuben 
his card, w'hercoii w'as engraved, “Mr. I, R. Bcnningficld, 
Bryanstone-squari;,” gave him a pressing invitation 'to dinner 
any day that he was not better engaged, assuring him that he 
would be extremely glad to have the pleasure of his at quaint- 
ance ; “ but,” continued he ^ shall most likely take the liberty 
of paj ing you another visit, Jif only to return this catalogue 
and let you know what I think of your picture.” 

“ I shall be extremely glad,” readied Reuben; “ but bear in 
mind, as regards the picture, that it is really little more 
than a portrait— a sketch from memory of an extremely lovely 
countenance that I caught sight of for an instant in the street 
— in my opinion, a close approach to perfection ; so much so, 
indeed, that the critics have all given me credit for a very 
poetical fancy.” 

“I shall let you know* W'hat I think of it when you favour 
me by complying with niy invitation, if not before ; for I have 
ft slight idea that, perhaps, I can render you some little service 
in your profession.” 

Reuben expressed his thanks, and ^Ir. Benningficld departed. 
A few mornings afterwards, our artist was called down stairs 
to receive % packet from the hands of a footman, who said that 
he had been ordered to deliver it to Mr. Jessop personally. 
On opening the parcel, Keuben found it to contain the returned 
ciiitalogut:*, and something more — a note enclosing a cheque for 
JElOrt, which the writer said he hoped would secure him 
possession of the painting as soon as the ^xhibitibn closed, 
i^tl^U'^h the pfice he had taken the liberty of fixing upon it 
Vas far bdow its value. The note concluded by'nammg a day’ 
visit, which the writer said would be far more 
and satisfactory to both ibaii any Hhritten commuhU 


r not ^ 


played, but*with the manner in which it was exhibited* 
immediately wrote a reply acknowledging the receipt of 
friend’s very handsome remittance, and accepting his hospitable' ' 
invitation. The day arrived ; our artist hastened «,o keep hie 
appointment, and was received by Mr. Benningfiela in S(^^ 
cordial a manner as to leave no doubt of the very friendly * 
feeling he entertained towards him. The picture had exblted 
his warmest admiration ; he spoke of it not only as a work of 
art that showed both taste and talent, but said that he regarded' 
it as a positive treasure, of which he esteemed himself most ' 
fortunate in becoming the possessor. 

Dinner being announced, Mr. Benningfield ushered hiS' 
guest down into the dining-room, where lie apologised for the 
want of a more social r€*eoption by stating that his family 
were out of town, his daughter having been in London only 
occasionally for a clay or tWo. She hoped, ere long, to have 
the pleasure of thanking him personally for the return of her 
bracelet. When Mr. Benningfield and his guest had finished 
their repast, and w'cre sealed over their wine, the former 
gradually led his young friend to divulge the present position 
of hU affairs, evidently with a view of being able to ascertain 
what prospect he had of overcoming the difficulties that were 
opposed to his advancement in hi.s piofession. This led our 
artist to unbosom himsoU so freely that, before they rose from 
table, Mr. Benningfield was in full possession even of Reuben’s' 
private history— that of one W'ho hac^ early bcc;n bereft of his 
ncarc^st rtdntives — and the youth delighted to find, frmn 
the warm-henrted sympathy the details excited, that his con- 
fidence w'as not likely. either to be unappreciated or misplaced. 
The correctness of such'\<«urmiRe was, iji fact, speedily proved 
by Mr. BeiUiingfield’s expressing his willingness to render him 
any service that lay in his power. 

A few* days afterwards ne visited Keu . new abode, 

which the handsome price he had g' picture had 

enabled him to procure, and afierwar* ,a present of 

sundry additions to his furniture, wi* ')ri8ing him 

of any such intention. Scarcely a ithout his 

calling ; sometimes spending the wl the artist’s 

studio, and finally insisting np(>^ ’ UffP, homo 

with him to dinner. 

It so happened that a number oi v transpired during 

which, to his great surprise, our saw nothing of his 

patron ; and at last, thinking he mi Re uben determined 

to make a morning call. His f familiar to the foot- 


01 V transpired during 

ur saw nothing of his 

i Reuben determined 

familiar to the foot- 
man wlio opened the door, that, ; , r, dispensing with the 

formality of a card, hastenei his master, and re- 
turned in an instant to conck^ ^be drawing-room, 

W’herc he was received by^ *|lBfiningfield, and introduced 
to a i)iirty of ladies, amonj^ 'tom ho instantly recognised 
the* lovt'ly original of the aid whose portrait he%ad so 

faithfully depicted, ^as yet bowing, stammering 

for something to say, so exceedingly confused that 

the young iWy could scarcely suppress a smile, her father 
suddenly turned the tables by introducing the bashful youth 
as Mr. Reuben Jessop, the artist to whom she was indebted^ 
as well for the restoration of her bracelet, as for the honow 
he had conferred upon her by making her the subject of hit 
talented pencil. 

**A presumption for which 1 most earnestly entreat th#,. 
young lady’s pardon,” observed Reuben. * . 

A smile that lit up the dazzling beauty qf the 
countenance to a height tliat might have bafiled eV(^ 
pencil of Titian, conveyed to Reuben the full asstuanc^i 
having ,in no wise offended ; and in this he was confirm^ w, 
the damseVs father, who, as if to break the ayvkward 
that now ensued, exclaimed— ,wr / 

‘♦Oh, you need not be at all afraid, my dear sir, 
given any offence ; on the contrary, we are all very . 
obliged to you ; but perhaps you will have the 
inforcSi us when and where you took that young 

^*1% wsiimpossible/^ replied Eeubeu; 
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, M*. Benaingfleld, •' being a &»« 

- yss<iPii''«A^w regimental*, and the marriage tt^cing piece 

:^>HarylelM>iie €httrch» Bir/' interrupted our artigt, “ where I 
had the good fortune to grrive just in time to see the wedding 
p^ty return to their carriages, -an incident I shall ever te- 
afejl^er with the utmost delight.'* 

only shows to what a trivial circumstance a man may 
be indebted for exciting him to the display of talent which 
oth^wise he might have been unconscious of possessing,’* 
si^ely observed the old gentleman, yrhoio prat fif/e was puzzling 
bitnsclf for a reply that might render the conversation less 
petaonal. He was fortunately relieved, as he fancied at the 
momcnti by the sndden entrance of a very elderly unfl remark- 
ably yellow-faced gentleman, attired in a morning- gown of an 
extremely showy oriental pattern ; but Uu iutruKion of this 
personage proved only a source of fresh trial to Reuben’s 
diffidence, 

** Allow me, my dear brother,” said Mr. llenninglicld, “to 
have the pleasure of introducing you to my young friend, the 
talented artist with whose admirable likeness of Emily you 
have been so especially gratibed. iMr. Jessop -my brother 
Kpbett, whose sudden and most unexpected arrival from India 
has prevented my intrusion into your studio during the last 
few days,” 

Give me your hand, Mr. Jessop,” said Uncle Robert; “I’m 
delighted to sec you. I could never have anticipated such 
a gratification, sir, as you have afforded me by that life-like 
portrait yonder,” and he pointed to the picture, which, till 
now, had escaped Reuben’s notice, though mounted in a 
handsome frame, and hung in a conspicuous place near the 
window, 1 never saw such an admirable likeness in my life, 
sir, never ; and permit me to assure you that, from what 1 have 
hoard of you from my brother, to say nothing of the high 
admiration I entertain for your talent, 1 anticipate much 
pleasure in your acquaintance. I have returned to England 
to spend the remainder of my life with my family, and save 
them from being plagued with the sale of my estates in India 
after my decease, although,”' added he, casting a facetious look 
at his niece, ** I have not the least idea of dying for a number of 
years yet, I assure you. No, I am only in my prime at present ; 
and by-the-bye, sir, now I think of it, you shall paint my 
portrait. I have a host of friends and acquaintances, and if 


you make a good likenw, it may be of' to you. You 

shall begin to-morrow." The artist bowed his assent. 

Reuben presently took his leave, but repeated his visit on 
the following morning, when the old gentleman had h** 
sitting for his portrait, aiid thus pur artist became S complete* 
of the house, and so ingratiated himsjslf witlt s\lv 
especially with the original of the portrait (which proved an 
excellent likeness), that he at last ventured to make an avowal, 
to Emily of the passion he had long cherished, and, was 
delighted to find himself favourably received, 

Reuben had just finished a family group, efiniaining the 
likenesses of two young ladies who had been Emily’s school 
ftdlows, and was submitting it to her uncle for inspection » 
when the latter exclaimed': “ I think it is high time, young 
man, that you made your fortune, and I have long intended 
to give you a substantial lift. My friends, however, do not 
patronise you so handsomely as 1 could wish, and therefore,” 
added the old gentleman, “ 1 advise you to try something else 
besides portrait-painting.” 

“ Home thing else, sir!" exclaimed Reuben, with a look of 
amazement ho excessive that his triend could hardly refrain 
from laughter. 

“ Yes ; but you need not look so perplexed j it is nothing 
at all extraordinary that 1 have to propose to you^ though it 
has been both the ruin and the making of many. What do 
you think of matrimony : ” 

Reuben made no reply, but bis look was sufficient to con- 
vince the inquirer that his int'ended offer would be rapturously 
accepted. 

“I can see very clearly,” continued the latter, *‘that you 
and my niece are far from being averse to each other. If I 
give her ten thousand pounds for her marriage portion, 1 am 
sure you will have no difficulty in obtaining her father's 
consent ; and then I tliirk you may make matrimony a sort of 
helpmate to portrait-painting, without having to plague your- 
self with such yellow- ochre-looking old fellows as I am.” 

■\Ve think our readers will agree that the correctness of the 
proposition thus laid down was perfectly undeniable. It was 
thankfully accepted, and although many years have elapsed 
since ii was carried into effect, it has been found to answer so 
well, that the friends of the married couple are unanimous in 
declaring it to have proved a golden idea, by which Uie 
greatest possible happiness has been realised. 


THE LMTEUIAJ, TJlllOXE (IE llESSIA. 


At a time when the crooked policy of the hhnpevor of all the 
Russias has disturbed the peace of Ihirope, checked ihe bene- 
ficial gg^owth of commerce, aiKt put a stop - for a britf period 
only, it is to be hoped — to the onward march of human progress, 
some particulars respecting his throne of state may not he 
without interest. This magnificent emblem of imperial autho- 
rity, which is represented in our engraving, is in the hall of the 
Kreml| or, as it is generally called, the Kremlin, at Moscow. 
Nearly aU geographers and travellers have made great mistakes 
with regard to this building, some representing it as a monu- 
nmnt, and others as a chateau or a palace. The Kremlin of 
Moscow, like that of St. Petersburg and other Russian cities, 
Is on Immense citadel, a sort of fortified square, enclosing within 
its precincts all that the inhabitants hold most sacred ; such as 
citurches, convents, palaces, treatmres, araenals, tho holy synod, 
the senate, the residence of the patriarchs, etc. Erected upon 
In the centre of the city, on the banks of the river 
IJC^kwa, the E^emlin ibrms a polygon surrounded by boulc- 
Yardi, the larg^t of which, a magnificent promenade, has 
korn^ ^ ti|ine of Alexander’s (farden since 1 822. 

na enter this heart of the city of Moscow, noticing each 
\ make our way through the cluster of 
and imlacea ; and jpenetrate to the Grano- 
PMntai' mr wngfilaT palace* It is ao named because its 
p * g»eat niimbmr of faces. The Muscovites 
ih^ 'world two centuries 
thah>. 



curu»sity in their estimaiion -though a national curiosity, aiul 
preserved with something like Bacredness of a palladium. 
This strange palace is composed df a singular hall, supported 
in the centre by an eiunmous pillar, towards which the 
portions of the roof technically called voussare.s, or covings, 
descend and converge. 

Historical asaociatiems of varied interest cluster round this 
spot. On the right we see the throne of the Russian emperor, 
forming, by its magnificence, a striking contrast with the 
feeble light which cornea through the small windows. It'has 
been erected witliin a comparalivedy short period in the place 
of that of ancient emperors. Hence its ornamentation is 
altogether in the modern style. Our engraving represents the 
back. The ten circular devices which occupy the sides of the 
square are the emblems of the states which have been suc- 
cessively incorporated with the empire, which is denoted by. 
the two-headed eagle in the centre, wdth the imperial crowi^ 
above. This eagle appears again at the top, over the figure of. 
St, George or 8t. Michael, which bears some personM \ 

blauce to the present emperor. The richness of the T 

the arabesques, and other embellishments, is reiiidmd^i^ffi* 
ciently apparent by our illustration. i . 

It is u^on ibis throne that, after the : 

tion, the esar re#eives the homagjS of the 

lor. 
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tliTcme ia to, the Russians the symbol of botli temporal and the day in which their emperor shaU be the aovereign aiif i 
spiritual power ; for the czar is at once their emperor and pontiff of the whole modern world, just as the Homans of old; 
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CAVERN WELL& OF YTTCATAN. 


WATiiiH i» OHO of those articles on which often depend the 
whole wealth, industry, and existence of a country. What do 
we not owe to this one clement, and how painM would be 
oujr position if we were suddenly cut off from communication 
wifih an abundant supply of the article f Some countries haye 
suffered much from temporary deprivation of genial showers ; 


civilised people, wells and tanks and artificial water-ooursea 
were made to compensate for the deficienry. These resources 
have disappeared with the race which made them, and the 
wretched European governments which followed have not 
.supplied their place. ' During the rainy season a small supply 
is obtained from natural hollows and axtiticial tanks; but 



TUB CAVElW WElXe OP YUCATAN, 


drought has brought maladies and devastation ; but rarely is 
rmarHed so total an absence of the element as in portions 
, of modern Yucatan. This remarkable 'seat of, ancient empire, 
^ 13 ^ llfeld where aqueducts and water- toks 

fh-irnSv i« Singularly wanting in natural supplies of 
times, whmi Ae country was inhabited hy ^ 


this over, they would bo entirely destitute, wefe it not for 
those vast reservoirs which nature has provided in the very 
bowels of tliJ oarAh, whence, by the ex^cise of immense 
labour and exemplary patience, a acanly, Btippiy can he 
obtained. The difference ^between a oewtry in the hsndl^ 

the p.i*'rge|ic Aiiglo-8aa:oin;.is?J<.\.|A4;'W 
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eftemiuate Mexicans, is illustrated by a comparison between 
the great Croton a<incduct and the primitive resources of the 
Yucatan eso. 

JMr. Stephens informs us that the village of Telchaquillo is 
wholly supplied with water from a cave round which the 
houses of tlie village have been built, the origin of the hamlet 
being probably the fact of the existence of the cave. From a 
little distance the spot appears levtd and flat, and the traveller 
is often startled to behold women walking across the square 
with cantaros on their heads, and disap^iearing as if by a stage 
trick. A cldsel* inspection, however, shows a vast orilico, like 
the mouth of a cave, and down this five' hundred steps, 
(lescincHng beneath a huge arched roof, sixty foct high, to the 
water, arc discerned. The -whole is illuminated from the 
entrance. The well is appari'ntK;' exhaustless, but never rises 
or falls, except a little during vain. Women, who in savage 
and semi-savage states are always the hc-vvers of w'ood and the 
drawers of water, arc continually asci'iiditig and descending to 
supply the wants of a whole communiTy. Svcallows fly in and 
out, and give additional life to the scene. 

At the ruins of Xcoch, there is a well, even more curious, 
which was, it is bfdicvcd, the soit' dependence of a Lirgc and 
populous city. 'I'he people in the neighbourhood knew little 
of it, but described it as a vast subten aneous structure, a<lorned 
with sculptured ligures, au immense table of polished .stone, 
and a plassa with columns supporting a vaulted loof ; ami it 
was said to liave a subterraneous road, whu-h led to the village 
of Mani, twenty- hcvcii miles distant. Stephens visited it, 
brought a true account. In the centre of a grove of trees, so 
thick as to be close and sultry, wdthout a breath of air, is a 
great circular cavity or npeniiig in the eaitli, twenty or thirty 
feet deep, with trees and bushes growing oui of the bottom 
and sides, and rising abf^ve the h'vel of the jihiin. It -was a 
wild-looking place, wdth a fanciful, mysterious, and aluio.^t 
fearful appearance. This ca^ity w'as the <*ntTance to the ;><///, 
or W(dl. At one corner was a rude natural op(*ning in a great 
mass of limestone rock, low aod narrow, through -wdiich 
rushes constantly a powerful current of wind, agitating the 
branches and leaves in the area without. This is the mouth 
of the well ; and so viobmt is the w ind as to cause the 
incautious intruder, who is unprejiared, to bo driven back 
gasping for breath. Long strips of the castor-oil plant are 
used to visit it. The entrance is iibout three feet high, and 
four or five wade, descending at au angk, of about fifteen 
degrees ; and it must be entered on your liands ani knees, 
with this strong current of air against you, like the crocodile 
mummy pits of Egypt. A single triuk in the lleor, worn 
inches deep by the treading of thousands and thousands of the 
citizens of the' ruined city, and^ the ro(*f Ida. kened by myriari 
torches, prove the w’cll to have hef’n, at one time, tlie only 
watering-place of ancient Xcocli. A hundred and fifty feet in 
advance, the passage widen .««, and rises to twice u man’s height, 
while the air is still and the temporal ure warm. Vast stalai tite 
pillars round a huge vaulted chamber su.M'eed, after you liave 
passed many passage.^, and a stone the Indians call a mcf^a. 
Further on, you climb a high brokem piece of rock, and then 
crawl through a long narrow fissure, leading to a rugged per- 
pendicular hole three or four feet iu diarntder, with sU?ps 
worn in the rock, where the heat is terrific. Descending 
this, you reach a ledge of rocks, with a yawoimg cliaam ou 
the left. Some rude logs, laid along the edge, with a pole for 
a railing, serve as a bridgi ; twsing tl,\s, the passage turns to 
thd right, narrowing to three feet in botu lieight and wdclth, 
and drscendiilg rapiaiy. The air is no-sv clo'se and faint. The 
labour, fatigue, and exertion, are awfld. At the t*nd of fifty feet 
jt again doubles, contracts, and- descends to a caveni, 

after which there is another perpendicular hole li.a(Uiig, by 
means of a rude and rickety ladder, to a steep, >»w, crooked, 
and crawling passage, descending until opened into a large 
broken ohamb^, in which i» a deep hole or biisin of water, 
Wltbapole oy^i it to lean <jn to fill the gourds* This w'atering- 
I# used, as there are no inhabitants in Xcoch, 

two others in daily use quite extraordinary. 
yiiAwd is that of Cbnch* We have said that 


women in Yucatan draw the water* But in Chach the laboUlp.: 
is too great for the fair sex. You first descend a hole by ' 
perpendicular ladder, at the foot of which is a great cavern, ! 
then a second almost perpendicular descent, a restuig- place, « 
then a hole two hundred feet deej), then a low narrow passage , 
w^hich enlarges and contracts, a great chasm, another per** 
pendicular hole, another low crawling passage, and thep a 
ba.sin of water, which is the well. The toiling Indians bearing 
their torches, some above and some below in the deep hollow- 
sounding shafts, give the place a stmngc unearthly appearance* 
The whole length from the mouth of the well is fifteen 
hundred feet, and the water-carriers having to crawl, do not 
curry the calabashes on their shoulders, but suspended from 
their heads. 'I’his -well was the sole mpans of obtaining water 
in C^hach. 

At Bolenehen {Hohu^ nine, and c/je;?, wells), the population 
during the rainy season is supplied from nine circular open- 
ings of no great depth in the rock, which have collected the 
population around. But in the dry season there is no resource 
but the great well of which give an engraving (p. 481). 
The entranee to this cavern is broad anil lofty, under a bold 
ledge of rock, folloAving which for about sixty feet by torch- 
’light, you descend twenty feet by a ladder. All light from the 
entriuiee is jio-w lost, but the edge of a vast perpendicular 
fleseeiit i.s reached direetly, to the very bottom of Avhich a 
strong body of light is thrown from a hole in the surface. A 
liugi- ladder, of the most primitive description, descends to 
the bottom of tlie shaft. It is seventy feet by twelve, and 
fashioned of the trunks of young jiines, laslred together, and 
su])ported all the W'ay down by horizontal trunks, fastened to 
the rock. The ladder is double, having two seta or flights of 
rounds, divided by a middle partition, anil the whole fabric is 
lashed together by -^vithes. was, 'I says Stephens, “very 

steep, precarious, and inpccurc. Our Indians began the 
d(‘scciit, but the foremost had scarcely got his head below the 
surface, before one of the rounds slipped, and he only saved 
himself by clinging to another. The ladder having been madc^ 
wlieh the withes were green, these w'cre now dry, cracked, 
rmd some of them broken.” Mr. Stephens soon reai^hcd the 
foot of the ladder, as represented in our engraving, but this 
is only the beginning of the cave. We now quote the W'ords 
of one who himself visited the place since Stephens, and on 
wb.om wi‘ can fully roly * -- 

“We are as wt but at the mouth of the wcdl, which is 
cfdlod Xtaiumbi Xunan (La Si fiora Escendida), and here 
we must ]>ause to explain thosi' words. Every year, just 
as the nine wells are at their la.st gasp, the ladders undergo 
a thorough renewal, which done, a great j'ete is held in the 
cavi'rn at the foot of this ladder. The walls of a lofty chamber, 
with oM^-hunging r jof and level floor, on the side leading to 
the ten wells, ari» ornamented with branches and hung with 
lights, imd the wdiole village comes out with refrc'-hmeiits and 
music. Now^ be it told, that iu the town of Bolcnchen dwelt, 
many years ago, an Indian lady of groat W'calth and many 
possessions, who had, however, above all, a pretty and inte- 
resting daughter. Of course many fell in love with the lady, 
and, eijuitlly a matter of regular occurrence, the most ardent 
lover and the most favimrcd suitor on the part of the damsel 
w'as a poor fellow of the name of *Saebeg, w'ho had naught 
save a handsome face to trade -with, The mother would not 
even speak ’ to him, mid forbade her daughter holding any 
communication with Siebcg. The village fPte of atem camO; 
round; Saebeg and his fair mistress were of course present^ ' 
but at the close of the day these persons were nowhere to be 
found* For a whole month they w ere gisught in vain, at thO' 
end of which x>eriod Saebog presented himself very gratiriy 
before the angry mother, and asked permission to morty Seif ' 
daughter. It was given, and, at Saebeg's request, the Udf 
and the priest went with him to the cave* In a secret chiimbor' 
wMiiH Saebeg had discovered they found the bride, with 
enough provision left for one day. They were married ^ 
the spot,** ^ ' V ' 

On the side of the cavern is the opening in the rbeki 
leads by an nlampt descent down another 
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I this pissty and moving; along by a slight ascent over 
the mks, at a distance of about frcvcnty-five feet, you come to 
the foot of a third ladder, nine feet long ; two or three steps 
beyond, one five feet higli, both of which you go up ; and 
sin spaces further, a flftli descending, and eighteen feet in 
length* A sixth is passed, and then conies a seventh. This 
IS laid on a narrow sloping face of rocik^ protected on one side 
by a perpendicular wall, but on the other open and precipitous. 
You then follow a broken winding passage two hundred feet 
long, and descend a ladder, eight feet long, at the foot of whi<‘li 
is a low stilling passage. Crawling along this on your hands 
and feet, at a distance of about three hundred feet you come 
to a rocky basin full of water, fourteen hundred from the 
mouth, and five hundred feet perpendicular in the earth. This 
basin is the Chacha, which moans (iqua coloratht^ or real watci. 
From the open chamber above alluded to, several passages 


Vs A ll II 

Bmae-huntino is a favourite amusem^-nt both in the Old and 
the New World. In Europe it is made rather a matter of 
mere fun aud merriment than anything else : but in America 
the animal is hunt(!d also for the purpose of proem ing nutrition 
and favourite food. “Bear’s moat” is well known <m e\ cry 
horder. It is eaten with rare gusto by the hardy Ixnderers, 
who, give them venison, bear’s flesh, corn-juice, and tobacco, 
are as happy as the day is long. 

Bear-hunting has some time been unknown in this island ; 
though every now' and then we are made to believe that the 
animal is not so rare as w'e fancy, by the exuberant announce- 
ment of some speculative .hairdresser — or, to speak in more 
modern style, of some cw/Z/l wr — that another bear has been 
slaughtered. We may octasionally also see one of these animals 
in a show ; or, if w'c pay a visit to the valuable Ciardeiis of the 
Zoological Society, w'e may also gaze on one or tw'o line speci- 
mens. All the great polar travellers, Itoss, Parry, and the ever- 
memotable Franklin, demonstrate the way in which the Arctic 
liegions are peopled by these brutes. They arc there apparently 
at home, and many a deeply-exciting narrative of adventure, 
recorded in the journals of these adventurous sailors, proves 
how dangiprous such creatures arc to man. The great polar 
bear, however, is very different in his characteristics from 
the black bear of the German forests, of the Fjrenees, of 
Bohemia, an<.l other places, wliere they still liii^c’* in spile of 
the progress and advance of civilisation. 

Dogs that W'ould tight the bear were wont to be great 
favourites wdth chase-loving monarchs ; but for a good, heaity, 
genuine bear-hunt the reader must go to America. Some of 
the virgin forests of that vast and even now half-unknow'ii 
region contain so large a collection of these animals, that 
there are men who devote their whole existeme to bear- 
hunting. They are not found in such plenty and with such 
ease as they were in the days of Boone, hut still the hunt is 
tolerably productive to the persevering hunter. 

On the borders of Tennessee and Kentucky was once a 
place rich in bears — it was a perfect paradise of bruins. 
Passing over a country of a level character, rich and lovely, 
dottod here with flowers, there "dih Indian com and tobacco, 
"the traveller soon reaches a wilder country, a perfeetT wilder- 
ness, with cliffs and gorges and .^reams. Nowhere — and we 
speak advisedly — nowhere is scenery of a more striking 
character to be seen than round the Pilot Knobs of Kentucky. 

^ The,.Aeen lover of sport would start up to this cold and 
deiiolat0 region, camp out beneath a tent under a tree, or 
perhaps take refuge in a cabin built by one of the old class of 
hunters. A fine pack of dogs, fit for either deer dr bear, 
a peccary pig at a pinch, were collected, and with 
ithiee and a rifle, Ihe young men would go fortlx as of old, with 
, kud hound to the wild and exciting chase. 

^ ^ ^yodfite time for huntiug, omong the gentlemen of Ken- 


diverge, and following one of these, by a weary and tiresome 
way, you reach the padmlM — a basin of water that ebbs and 
flows like the sea. It recedes witli the south wind, and 
increases with the north -w'est, and the Indians add, that 
w'hen they go to it silently they find water; but when they 
talk or make a noise, the Water disappears. The Indians 
also say, that forty women once fainted in this passage, since 
which they h ave not allowed them to go alone. The third basin, 
in anochcr part of the cave, is called mlltih^ which means 
spring ; the fourth akaUba, on account of its darkness ; the 
fifth rhocoha^ because it is always w'ariu; the sixth osiha^ 
W'hich means milky; the seventh efnmaishay because it has 
insects called in\. 'I'his is the only waterihg-iJlace of a city of 
seven thousand inhabitants. Nothing bettor than this can 
explain the difficulties unde r which the inhabitants of this 
part of tlie w'orld labour. ' 
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their en joyment is in perfection, for they arc sure of their game, 
and that game is in a goodly condition — as killers of another 
sort, in more eivilistd regions, would say. It is very singular 
to follow the game, the panting hounds driving them out upon 
the .ooft snow, in which you sink over your ancles at every step. 
The difference of such sport from that pursued in this island 
by more scientific sportsmen, is the .subsequent result. No 
warm house, no groaning board, with good things of every kind 
smoking and shining, no soft voices to welcome the huntsman 
home. But the camp fire has its charms. It is pleasant at 
even, when wearied and exhausted with the day’s work, to see 
its warm glow amid the distant trees ; it is pleasant to sit witlv 
your comrades around it, and enjoy with a zest — only known 
Oil such occasions -the broil, or the roast, or the stew, cooked 
with a hunter’s skill and consumed with a hunter’s appetite ; 
it is pleasant, when rating and smoking and talking are over, 
to lie auwri before the genial fire, and rest and sleep the heavy 
sleep of the >voodsman. There is something of the excite- 
ment of the bivouac cibout it, without any- of the terrible, sad, 
and ruthless images which are attached to the picture of war, 
that fearful Mourge which civilised man submits to Only 
from sheer necessity. 

Up one starts then at early morn, as the first streak of 
dawn falls w'arm upon rhe tree tops, and snatching a hasty 
meal, away wc go, over hill, over, dale, over plain, over stream, 
there, where the dogs lead us. The dogs are far a-head, away 
in some barrc'ii or rich bottom. Hark ! as they open. Man 
and beast are equally eager fijr the fray. The dogs which hav<» 
been far a-head have turi;ed the prey, and neater and nearer 
they coinc witli a louder and louder wail, and the excited 
himlsman starts as he catches the glimpse of some huge 
black bear, bowling by at a pace and in a way which would 
be ludicrous to a dispassionate spectator. But the hunter 
only hoes the game. His rifle is discharged, the beast is 
wounded ; if slightly, to make it move* quicker ; if severely, to 
induce it to seek a tree. The hounds, now wild with excite- 
ment, dash at it, and it disappears from sight. But its pace 
slackens, and the hunters are near it again. 

It is up a tree. The able author of the “ Hunter Natural- 
ist” informs us, that it has been known to roll into a ball, 
drop among the dogs, and make #W8y. But in general, when 
once It is treed, it is all over with it. Nothing can stand 
against the rifle of the Americans. A few shots and it is dowht, ■ 
and the chase is over. 

In America and in Europe, it very often happens that the.' 
animal will turn at bay. It is then a scene of terror. Such, 
clamouring, sucK noise, suoh growling, sueh y^ng. Th^; 
dogs will fasteix on the brute, and only let go their group ivith , 
death— they fight until dashed to the ground sprawlmg ^ 
helpless. The contest is now a fearful one, The weiight . 
the bear gives him a great advant^e. He eiruahes the houh4v! 
in htl h^id Kti|; ii$th ^ he ^ 
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them to the ground with his paws ; he tosses them almost as 
a bull would, until they fall around. Our engraTing repre- 
sents rather the episodes of a European bear-hunt, just when 
the dogs fasten on the animal, and one already has paid the 
penalty, and while the hunters are yet distant, than one of 
those with which we arc personally familiar. Ilut the scene 
is very similar in character, differing only in the usual way in 


is much ^prised by thoIndiaKs. These people, before fire-armi 
were much known amongst them, were as much ^aid of a great 
black bear as the inhabitants of Algiers were’ of lions, Vttt^ 
Oiraud, the celebrated lion-hunt made such ha 7oc am^ 
these animals. The claws and skin of the bear were marlu pf 
bravery and naturally of rank among the red-skins, ^no^ 
selected their chiefs rather for their personal qualities than for 
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which. events are unlike, firom the nature of the country and 
th^ people. 

In Europe, hearts hams are celebrated among many epicures, 
and fow persons deny the utility of a bear's akiu ; but the meat 
is |iet in such general use as it is in America, where in some 
it is so tMonrite an article df food that pSrk has been 
; pafaned upon tlie buyer for the genuine game of the forest and 
hill. up towards the frontiers of Mexico, ifheirk there are , 

a^d tills, i« a famous phfoe for ij^t^ which 


th^ names* But now thb rifle is , common with the eoppets^ 
coloured natiyes also ; and in the most memoralle bfiaTfhui*^:' 
we recollect, the Indians, by their knowledge of 
the signs of the forest, played by fer the most importiili^,)fAi#«fJr 
We however, said snfEcient, without ttarratln|^^;^^St 
soha^ adventure, to give our readers mi pujlfoe 
thievery favourite, though somewimt d|mgej?oas,/|iMU%>iWW 
all War-himta nqt being 'So popnic as, 

“'»fc6ttCrwe>’ '' 
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HUNGARIANS. 

^^tirOTj<»H the brave struggle for Hungarian independence, despUes the population of cities, and would consider himeelf 

^whieh about five years ago attracted the attention of Europe guilty of effeminacy if he were to avail himself of the various 

and enlisted the sympathies of many ardent spirits, is now a conveniences which modern improvement has introduced, 

collection of the past, fading into oblivion through the all- He is the lazzarom of the desert, accepting thankfully .the 

absorbing interest of a yet mightier conflict, nevertheless a which Providence has given him, and sleeping wherever he 

few words with reference to the Magyar race may not be can find n resting-place — in a shed, under a waggon, or 

altogether unacceptable to our readers. The illustration exposed to the sun, wind, and rain. 

which we present to their notice is descriptive of a class The poor Magyar can only be a tiller of the ground, a 

belonging to what^ may be termed tlie working population of shepherd, a soldier, or a fisherman. Eor every other employ*^ 

that race, and it is to this class that we shall chiefly confine ment he has a profound contempt. He regards the soil with 

our observations. It must not be supposed that there is any veneration and cultivates it with pride. As a shepherd, he 

essential distinction between the noble Magyar and his less passes whole months without going under cover. Jle may be 

wealthy fellow-countryman. However diverse their present seen wrapped in his large white cloak, seated Tartar-fashion 

condition, their origin is the same, and their character radically by the side of the road, following with his eye the smokcuas it 

identical. Of the two; the poor Magyar possesses even more ascends from his pipe,’ stroking his long mou^tacheSy and 
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interest for the traveller, as retaining more completely the leading a most contemplative sort of life. He has all the 

traces of hU original conditior . lie is n recollection of the dignity of the oriental character. Like tlie Turk, he is grave 

ninth century living in the ninctecT\th. Ho has preserved the in exterior and manner. Nothing short of a dance to the 

national costume — ^in all its purity, wc were going to say but sound of his national music, or a plentiful potation of the 

it would be more correct to say, in all its barbarism ond win^f the country, is sufllcient to excite him to activity* It 

primitive impurity. Ten centuries have passed over this is not, however, till after the cares of matrimony press npnxi. 

people without materially affecting their character. The him that he exhibits this gravity in perfection. 

Magyar of the present day is a worthy son of the ancient “ In the Bast,*' says Madame dc Stael, “ when they have 
barbarian. His physiognomy, like that of his ancestor, is nothing to say, they smoke together, and bow to eaeh other . 

hard but full of expression. It combines nervous energy with from time to time, with their arms crossed over the breast to 

great physical insensibility. Like his forefather, he wears his testify their mutual friendship.** The Hungarian acts in a - 

-hair long and wdUgr^wedf and for dress has a vest made of similar manner. Ho is sober ini bis language, and never 
Eellsbed leath^, which often serves him instead of a >hirt, free with strangers ; but is franb and: faithfu], and if 
Iwgeti^tuaMfS^aadasheepskinof many colours, called a he finds a friend in you, will opel^ bis bea^. without any 

Whieh he W<Mias with great dignity. Hardy and careless^ he referee. . 
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LBTTKKS FROM qONSTANTTNOPLE.— III. 

, 18.53. 

Jt is really, wonderful to hear the details with which one is 
favoured oh all hands in relation to the Russians in this city. 
Their cuntiing, their foresight, their’intrigues, must have h: cn 
something truly ^laehiavellian. The Russian embassy appears 
to have been a centre of operations of a very singular cha- 
racter, Money W'as no object^. The minister had unlimited 
power of action, bis Buhordinates looked upon him as a kind 
of deputy majesty. Th<‘y were very iiTunerous and existed 
under all forms. Russia never asked w'ho a man was all she 
required was, that he should be eapable of doijig }ier dirty 
work. Polos, Jews, Greeks, Italians, ^Maltese, Fiavks, were 
employed without scruple. They liY(‘d in every corner of 
the town. 'I'heir duty W’as to w'heedle, to eo3\, or to buy o\er 
the oilicials, to get inHuenec at any price, to seem lo be the 
great protecting po\ver, and to force weaker nations to appt'al 
to he>. The stories told of her duplicity Jiid crawling patience 
are really incredible. 

That the Turks gave her plenty of occiaion to use hi 
cunning, is no clefcnce. If the 'I’urks wer ■ weak, and hi’ 
only made slow progress in the arts of civilisation, that coin 
in iiowiae justify the acts of Russian agents. 

The Turkish custom-liouse, based on the Frencli principle, 
was an admirable instihitiou for the Mu^'Co^ iU’ to work upon. 
3iedschid Pacha, the head of the Preneh party, had brought 
with him from France 8<'»'cral notions by no means advan- 
tageous to the country or wise in tliemselvcs. ]lc imported 
passports, a censorShij), and an ovtrol. He it was that organ- 
ised the custom-house. Like all other Turkish institutions 
the custom-house is badly managed, oecau.se its clerks are ill- 
paid. It is almost impossible for them to live on the pittanec 
they receive. Hen^ then was an opening for ^Muscovite fraud 
and cunning. The Russian embassy became at once the 
centre of operations of bands of smugglers and contrabandists. 
The Russian agents bought over certain ollicials, and by their 
connivance 'LilOO bales of silk were jiassed as HK) bales of 
cotton, and other such nefariou.'* prarticc.s carru. d on, to the 
great personal advantage of certain merchants, custorn-liousi' 
clerks, and Russian oiheiak. Even during the iVstivals of 
Beijsam and Ramadan, they could get good> parsed wnth case. 
Their influence w'a.N such, that the impi.rtalioii of Proti.'^iant 
Bibles was almost impossible, 'I’fie censorship ovi/r book.*, in 
the customs w^as hold by a low Annonian, as no Turk courl tell 
one book from another. The conserpicnce was?, that hiiibR, 
prayer-books, etc. were stopped, while immoral I’lcnch nt/'.- Is, 
and all kinds of trash were permitted frcidy to p is.s. 

The lower tuder of Turkish c/fficers marie money openly by 
fees, which they ineisicd on. A merr hant who had just 
taken up his residence in f'onstautinoph*, onto ronsigncrl a 
cargo of 447 bales of cotton to Alexandria. Jhfore the ship 
could leave port, it Avas not xssury t>jAt a or dcc'iaia- 

tion that the description of the goods ex incited w'as correct, 
should be signed by some cleik. The merchant eume to the 
custom-house, found thcprriptr oflictr, and iiddresscr] him : 

“ Abdallah,” puid he, *’ here is my dcclaratum. It’s all 
right.'* 

Is it?” replied the 'I'urk, taking it in liii hand*and look- 
ing at it ujisule down. 

am quite sure of it,” cruitinutd ihe m i chant. 

“Allah kcrim! Uod is great,! Think over it aguin, 
Christian. It’s all Avrong.” 

“ I assure you, Abdallah, you are ijuiio mistaken.” • 

“I have said,” replied >/he Turk, .smok.ng bis j/ipp wuh 
ptofoutul gravity. 

The merchiint Avent away in a grc’at hurry, overhauUd his 
, . cargo, obtained the written declaration of aputin' and mate, 
and lushed back. Near the bridge he met a friimd. In his 
^j^tuxy he nearly knocked liiin down. 

■ w-^vhuhi^r away so fast?” said the other, laughing, 

^ zimrehant briefly explained, and. his friend laughed 

\ the matter ?” aeked the nevy to 


“ My dear fellow, you will find, if you are not careful, that 
it is still all wrongt Did you give him a present?” 

■ “No!” 

“ Then mako haste and do it. That was all he meant. Ue 
wjas too much of a diplomatist to ask fqr it ; but you give it, 
and try the iffect.'* , 

The merchant thanked liLs friend, and entered the custom*' 
house w'ith a grave and polemii step, • 

“Abdallah,” said he in a low' tone, “you wore right;. 
There U something wrong; but 1 am in a great hurry,' and 
cannot remedy it now. If you will look over it this time, 
w'hy I w'ill be more careful next.” 

And ho dextyrouhly slipped a small paper parcel into the 
man’s hand. 

“ Mashallah ! ” said the Turk AA'ith profound gravity, after 
examming the amount w'ith great coolness, “did 'I not tell 
you there Avas something wrong r” 

The loss to the treasury by this system is immense; but 
now' a searching examination promises to probe the evil and 
leaii to a remedy. The coming of so vast a body of civilised 
Europeans to this place is producing its clfect; and as Russian 
gold and Russian c(»rruption are no longer at w'ork -at all events 
so far as w'e kuow-^ there is sorn^hope of a better state of things. 

Pass]) )rts, in a country Avhere, out of Stamboul, scarcely a 
native efllcial can remi, are very provoking things. 1 haA'C 
found them unpleasant enough in France, Italy, and Austria; 
but they are I'vcn worse hert‘. The oUlcials all protend to he 
able to read them, and it is ludicrous to see a grave old Turk 
If) a small village looking at your document upside down. On 
the road betw'cen this city and Adiianople, the soldiers of the 
guard-houBes used to make a good thing out of them.- They 
started coftee-shops in the guard-house. Under pretence of 
examining the passport, the traveller and servants were sum- 
moned inside. An older for coffee smoothed all diflicultics, 
and you Av<re jiliowed to proceed urdriolesied. Turkey, 
however, will now be opened up to the eyes of thou-sands of 
civilised travellers, ami their suggestions will have weight 
Aviili the government, Avhich, 1 must say, seems decidedly to 
mean ivcll, ami would be far more liberal if it could. Tno 
])ricst.s of its religion, hoivever, stand in the W'ayof every tiling. 
Til! p< ' great, and the uloiniis, muftis, 

and n’thers, by unfurling the flag of the Prophet, and giving 
money to aid the war, liave gained singular popularity. This 
new' power will be used to oppose everything enlightened, 
e^j>(•^•?:dly everytlung emanating from a Christian country. 

Pul a iaige number of tin- Turks have seen through the 
uflusi'uis of the Koran, and only l.cop its outw'ard obsVr- 
vances because of the uaiij'er they would incur w'ere they not 
10 do so. 'J'herr i« a strange fact, A\hic)i I ha\e on the highest 
autlmriiy, and which explains many things. One or two 
d 'furks h'di unscrupulous of gold, been 

boMglit by Russia. R -iso men iviH be found in tJl countries, 
and though the Turk is generally strictly honourable ' and ‘ 
veracious, tins may yet be believed. They, of course, pretend 
to w ork with the re lurmors one day, and w ith the eonsi rvativefl 
the ne-^t, as Russia (srders. 

Turkish -iocieiy is divided into the “ Old Turbans,” who 
btill Avear flowing garments, and arc wedded to prejudice, 
hatred of the Christians, and every old idea of IslamUni ; and 
the “red ceps and tight trousers,” avUo wish to advance) Oil 
the road of nd'orm. In Stnmlnml they are pretty equally 
divided, iluKigh one day priestly influence gives predominance 
to the one, while the next, Western diplomacy raise* up tbd 
other.- There tan be no doubt that recent events will gto®' 
ultimate victory to the radical party in this country, and the 
radietU party is that which will give equality in every fbm t® 
the Christians, The right to hold proiierty unmolested, is 
the one boon the Christians ask in the first instance. This 
will probably be conceded and carried out. It AA'ill^doublo 
the w'calth of Turkc'y, Now every Christian who makes money 
goes away. There is little doubt that when 
reform* are carried out here, that Turkey will ^ 

defend her*elf» unaided by the Western powers. jUX 
is.a pure executive, good laws, and a wis^e *ysttott'0f 
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^ ‘ PEERS AND M.IVS, 

LORDS AND COMMONS. 

PAULl.\MT,\VAU\ OUATOES ANl) DllATOltY. 

Wb now come nearer to our own times. We h.ave boon with 
the giants of English oratory -moi\ whoso names are familiar 
in our ears as household w^ords. Our mnicis now must 
necessarily be scanty. Wo have alrt-ady passed hy many 
names well known in parliamentary annals. Wo can say 
nothing of L*)rd North, of Weddeibuin, ol .Murray, of Wmd- 
ham, of Dundas, of l^ercivtil, of Wiiberforco, of Tieincy, of 
Ijords Holland and Grey, and of Earl Wellesley, because these 
men, though they were statesmen, were not orators. They 
do not stand in the first rank. It was theirs to win honour in 
their age ; it. was theirs to command tlie applause of li^’iening 
seuab s ; but they have done their work and gone. Eo.^terily 
will not a^k for them again. We make an exception in favour 
of George Canning. Eortune favoured Ihtt and Fox at their 
vtry birth; we now speak of a man who made a position for 
himseif, who, born in an obscure rank, bc'came the first man 
in parliament, and w'on that ijofiition by his splendid oratorial 
pow'ers. Canning's humour was irnsistible. Wilberforce 
went crying home with laughter, after his account of J^wd 
Nugent’s, journey, to lend the succour id‘ his perMui (Lord 
Nugent was not u light W( ight) to conKUtiitional Spain. 
The passage is a capital Kpeeiinen of the best- humoured politi- 
cal raillery. We give it entire'^'** T was about the middle 
of lust July, that the lioavy Fahnoulh coach (loud and long- 
cojiTinued hiugViter) that 'the heavy Falmouth coach was 
observed tniveUing to its destination through the roads oi 
Cornwall with more than its usual gravity (very loud 
hiUiihter). There were, according to tlu' best advices, tw'o 
insuu passengers (laughter) ; one a lady of no considerable 
dine nsions (laughter), and a genth man wlio, as it has .since 
hfen H«c<Ttained, vvas conveying the succour of his pin son to 
Spam (cheers and laughler); I am informed --and having 
no reason to doubt my informant, 1 firmly bclieie it -thatdn 
the van belonging to the coach (gentlemen must know the 
nature and uses of that auxiliary to the regular stage-earaches) 
was tt box more bulky than ordinary, and of most portentous 
contents. ,lt was obsened that, after their arrival, this box 
and the passenger before mentioned bec ame inseparable. The 
box WPS known to have cemtained th<' uniform of n Spanish 
general of eaviihy (much laughter); and it was Mud of the 
helmt't, W'hich was beyond the usual size, that ii exir-eeded all 
«>ther lielmets spok* n of in history, not i'\ce]>ung the celebrated 
helmet in the Castle of Otranto (cheers and hiughtcr). The 
idea of going to the relief of a fortress bloekiuled by sea and 
besieged by land, with the uniform of a light cavalry ofiiccr, 
was new, to say the least of it. About ihi^ time the fi»rcc 
ollicerod by tlie honourable gentleman, whiih hud never 
existed hut on paper, was in all probability expected ; I will 
not stay to determine whetlier it was to have eonsislcd of 
10,0i)0 or r»,000 men. No doubt, upon the arrival of the 
general and his unif\»rin, the Cortes must havi* nibbed their 
hands with satisfaction, and concluded that, now the promised 
force was come, they would have little more to fear (laughter). 
It did come— as much of it as ever w'ould have been sein by 
the Cortes or the king; but it iaine in that sense, and no 
other, which w'as described by a wdtA nobleman, (ieorge, Duke 
of liuckuigham, whom the noble lord opposite (Lord Nugent) 
reckons among his lineal ancestors, lu the play of ‘'I'ke 
iWhemal* there was a scefie occupied with the designs of 
two usurpers, to one of whom their party entering says 

I'he array at the door, but in disguise, 

• Entreats a word with botli your tmijestivs * 

'^ety bud continued laughter). Su^h must have been 
the ^eet of the the nphl® lord. Sow ho was 

wJwt oin flw po«!»»ita #«4 


aff tirs of the Cortes, by his arrival, I do not know. Things 
were at that juncture moving too rapidly to their final issue. 
Ilow' far the noble lord had conduced to the termination, by 
idumping his weight into the sinking scale of the Cortes, 
too nice a fpiestioii for me just now to settle." Loud cheers 
and laughter greeted this conclusion. Yet Canning's wit, 
w^hile it sparkled and amused, seldom offended. Lord Nugent 
was long afterwards one of his warmest supporters. “ Canning's 
drollc/y of voiei; and manner werci," says Mr. Wilberforce, 
“iiiimiiiible. ■ 'rhure is a lighting iij) of his fratures and a 
cumie play about the mouth, wdien the full force of the, 
approaching witticism strikes his own mind, which prepares 
you for the burst which is to follow'.” Neither Pitt nor Fox 
had this fjualuy of hnmnir. Mackintosh said of (Janniug, 
that he iTK‘orpor;it!.d in his mind all the eloipience and wisdom 
of ancient liteiu* lire. He tlumght Canning and Plunket^lhe 
finest orat'Ts of tlubr time, and that Canning especially 
exci'lled in language. .Jolmson, speaking of Burke's (Ubut^ 
says that probably no one, at his lirt.t appearance, ever 
obtained so miuh reputation before. “ ILis irumortality," said 
Grattan, “is that which is common to (bccro or to Bacon, 
that which can lU'ver be interrupted while there exists the 
beauty of oidtr or the lov(' of virtue, and which can fear 
no death, ex^'cpt what barbarity may impose on the 
globe.” 

Canning’s speech on the North American Provinces was an 
era in the senate, wrote an M.l*., applying what w'as said of the 
eloqiieju(‘ of Cliatbam, “ It w'as an epoch in a man’s life to 
h;iv(‘ heard him. 1 shall never forget the dt^ep moral earnest- 
ness of liis tone, and tlie blaze of glory that seemed to light 
up his features." That fine sentence, in wdiich Canning spoke 
of the part he liad acted, must be familiar to our readers,'** I 
ealh'd the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the old," Canning took his stand not only between con- 
tending nations, but contending jirininplcs, m tliat marvellous 
B])eeeh. In its delivery, we are told, his chest heaved and 
expanded, his nostrils dilated, a noble pride slightly curled Ins 
lip ; and ago and siekiu’ss were forgotten in the ardour of 
youthful genius. All thij while, says an observer, a serenity 
sat upon his brow that pointed to deeds of gh'ry. Canning’s 
remaiks in vindication of himself, after the Liveipool election 
in 1810, ought never to he forgotten. “There is,” said Mr, 
(’aiming, “ a bewier charge than either of those that I have 
stated to yon. It is, gentlemen, that I am an adventurer. 'I’o 
this charge, as I understand it, 1 am willing to jilead guilty I 
A ri'presentative of the people, I am one of those people, and 
1 picsciit myself to those who choose me i>nly with the claims 
of characUr, be they what they i^^iay, una(;crediti‘d by patri- 
tian patronage or party recommendation. Nor is it in this 
free country, wliere in cverv v/alk of life the road of honour- 
able success is open tt) every individual — 1 am sure it is not 
in lhi.s place - tliat I shall be expected to apologise for so 
presenting myself to your elioice. I know there is a poliiicol 
ereed which assigns to a certain combination of great families 
a riglit to dictate to the sovereign and to influence the people, 
and that this doctrine of hereditary aptitude for adftnnistra- 
tion is singularly enough most prevalent among those who 
find nothing more laughable than the principle of legitimacy 
in the crown. To this theory I have never subscribed. If to 
depend directly on the people as their representative in par-, 
liament ; if, as a servant of the crown, to lean on no other 
support than that of public confidence -if that bn to be an 
adventurer, I jdead guilty to the charge, and I would not 
exchange that situation, to whatever taunts it may expose mo, 
for hU the advantages which might be derived from an ancestry 
of a hundred generations." (’anning rose, wrote Rliot, 
Corn-law Rhymer : — , ' 

“ He ro:^e— H vclcrttJi proud ofhonrst scim ; ■ 

He stood— a bard with Uglituing iu his liKik, 

He spok^ A polio had the voice of Mwh } , r 

liifl form all hope from phalanx’, rl fai^vtUm took, 

While fiaphed his suti^.n jike a I'mrcd 

^ On all virho wir^mly thougllit Hsety i„ ' > , ^ 
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TKE SPANISH DILIGENCE. 


The days of diligences on the continent, like those of stage- 
coaches in this country, have well-nigh passed away for ever. 
Those cumbrous vehicles- which were a heterogeneous com- 
pound of coach, van, and waggon, and looked as if they were 
made up of a brougham, lialf an omnibus, and a coacli all 
stuck together, with a sort of canopy over the whole — are now 
things of the last generation, and will soon become anti- 
quarian curiosities. They have disappeared to make way for 
a much more rapid means of conveyance. Instead of the 
French diligence, with IIkS cmipi', niU-riiHir^ rotunih ^ imperiah^ 
wc have the first, Bec(>iid, or third class railway carriage. 
But in Spain, the march of improvement is far let^s speedy. 
There, the antiquated mode of travelling still exists, not 
merely in mountainous and unfrequented districts, but along 
the principal roads throiigb the country. Our engraving 


obliged to put up the windows to keep out \he dust, which is 
thick enough to suffocate one, I will take the opportunity of 
describing our equipage. In the first place, wo have eight, 
ten, and sometimes twelve mules, without guides, two and 
two. On one of the first pair sics the postillion ; on the box 
is the matjoraly who drives the two wli “lers ; and by his side 
is seated tin zaf/al. The zat/al is the attached friend of the 
mayoral — like Tylades to Orestes, or Euryalus to Nisus, 
He is his right-hand man — his aide-de-camp. If a trace is 
broken, tlie zaynl is down from his seat in an instant. If a 
mule falls or turns aside, or if it is necessary to whip the 
team and get them into a gnllopf the zayal is the mnn for the 
emergency. He follows the mules, runs by their sidt', whips 
th(‘m, hollows at tVem, and addresses speeches to them, such 
as Aulomedon, the charioteer of Achilles, delivered to his 



sfAM'^K OM.lOKNCi:. 


gives a good reprcBcntation of (hligunc(- travelling in Spain. 
Those of our readers w)io mav have gone from Boulogne or 
(lalais to Paris in the old clays of dilig^.iKes will observe that, 
though we have In^e mules instead v>f horse s, y(*t the gcmeral 
aspec L of the vehicle, the postillKui and the driver kceymg up 
a constant gallop, and the clouds of dust rising on all sides, 
together make up a scene with which they an epute familiar. 
The following extract from the letter of a rec^mt traveller, 
contains a lively and amusing .sketch of the eleiraciers which 
figure in it. 

“The iiam»*s of the travellers have been called over; the 
postillion lias mounted the foremost mule ; .he moywal and 
the zagal have shared the box between them ; the smack of 
eartily!^* is heard, and we are on our way towards Aranjuez. 
n ^ cannot see a single tree, and as wc are 


horocs. He calls them by name, puts them upon their honour, 
encourages and reproves them. At one time we hear him 
crying out ^ ('upitana!' at another, ^Coronvla!' and when ho 
Iras once got them into a gc.Hop, he ealchi'S hold of the trat^es, 
jiynps up at a single bound to the bo.\', and takes his seat 
beside the mayoral, who has observed all he has done with u 
majestic impassive .silence. The zayal is peculiar to Spain, and 
flourishes m no other boil*. He is generally little, vigorous, and 
active. He spends his life in jumping up, getting down, and run- 
ning along by the side ; and I question whether, since the d^ys 
of th( Olympic games, when the rubbed thamselves 

with sand, it has been possible with any one more 

dusty, moie dirty, with the hair more firhi^' dotted by sweat 
and dnst, than he is when, panting afid exulung, he mounts the 
box, alter running with the mules for a quarter of an hour.” 
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]. U 1{ D A B E Jl 1) U E N . 

pAs our kind reader ever been in ihe House of Lords ? If lege, Cambridge, where, in 1804, he took the degree of M.A. 
h© has not, we must for once i)lace him there. We will not But before then, his lordship had tasted the pleasures of 
detain him long — the lords meet for the despatch of business at foreign travel. Having succeeded to the title by the death of 
five, or a little after, and generally break up a little before six. his father, while yet a minor, the. young earl, in 1801, pro* 
Generally a doaen lords make a good house, and half-a dozen ceeded on a tour through the classic lands of Greece. That he* 
speeches are considered a very animated debate. On the drank deeply of the inspiration by which he was surrounded 
benches on the left, are scaled the Earl of Derby and Lord is clear from the fact, that when he returned, he founded Uie 
Hhlmcsbury— on the opposite side are ranged half-a-dozen Athenian Society, the fundamental condition of which was, 
middle-aged gentlemen. Thcte are her Majesty's ministers ; that no one should bo a member w'ho had not visited Greece, 
there^is nothing very wonderful in their appearance. They are His lordship did more tliau tViis, be wrote a review in the 
very solid-looking men., Disraeli makes one of his lords say, Edinburgh of “ Oell'b Ti^pogrnphy of Troy,” creditable alike 
the House of Peers looks like a “ house of butlers.” We don't to his learning, to his j>ower of observation, and his taste, 
go quite so far as that; but, ccrtaiidy, if}ou imagine a lord is This was enough for Bjroii, who was iTteparing t® avenge 
a much superior- looking and talking person to ordinary men, himself, in his “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, ** for 



Till, FAKL OF A^ERPEEX. 


you will be very mu jh dis appointed. Peih.'ps in the course the wrong ho had received from th*' Edinburgh, and was 

of the evening, after chatting with the red haired youthful’ doubly delighted thus to have a chance of gibbeting a rival 

known as the Duke of Argyle, an elderly, plabily- author and a brother ptor. Accoidingly in his huinirg ratir© 

dre^e^t sedate gentleman, in excellent preservation, with a we read 
maaiive frame and hcad^ will say a few w'ords in the coldest 

.and most unimpassioned manner imaginable, and you will see “ hirst in tln‘ oat-iid .'.h-dl be seen, 

th© reporters down every sentence as if it w'as worth its 'Iho IrinrllcMl J hniic, Athi ni*in Aberdeen I 

weight in,iaBddu.2SSp^ are naturally anxious to know who the 

apealurii. you will be told that he is George Aberdeen, however, did. not take much^arm from the ill- 

HanSton Gordw, iWirth earl of Aberdeen, and First Lord natured couplc^L for in 1800, we find him elected as one of the 

of the^Treaaury. sixteen represen i alive peers which Scotland, by the Ai^cles 

StatefBUinahlp and longevity seem quite compatible. At of Union^ is entitled to send to Parliament. This honour he 

a^tf tee, they lordship’s case. He was borti in held till, in 1814, he was called to th^ British peerage by the 

Bffinburgh iril784, educatediat Hawowted at St. John's title of Viscount Gordon. 

' . . Vot u.y N. »v-r 77^ ' 
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Ijord Aberdt»cn’fi dihut in pHblic life was not a verj^ brilliant House of Commons pledged to it had been returned. THo 
Mie. For five years he was a silent supporter of Mr. Tercival. Duke of Wellington quailed, and Dari Grey became premier 


It was not till 181 1 that he ventured to address their lordships, 
when he made his maiden- speech, by moving the address 
in the House of Lords, in answer to the Prince Regent’s 
speech. Two years after we find him engaged in diplomaej^ 
We were then at war with France. It was desirable, if i)os- 
sible, to get Austria on our side. This was a task of soiii- 
difficulty, and Aberdeen was sent to Vienna*to negotiate ; for a 
long time Austria hesitated, but at length the eouneiU of 
Aberdeen and Metternieh j)rovailed. Tiie former remained 
with the Austrian emperor ‘ th(‘ eoiiclusion of the war, 
and accompanied the adva» ■' (d’ the Austri,!n army to 
Paris, where he signed the Treaty of Peace on behal’ of 
hlngland, on the first of “June, ISl 1. Nor was this the Oidy 
negotiation in wdiu-h he 'vas engaged. Ti wis tliought 
Murat, whom Napoleon had seat(‘d on tlie throne of Naplc'*, 
could be weaned from the man to uliom hr owed s*' mm*h. 
Aberdeen was employed to deta li him. jnd sucicrdt'd Wt‘ 
have already mentioned the d.})h>niati>l’i^ re\v.\nl - he was 
made a peer of the realm. 

Peace aceomidished, his lordship retirt'd ir''in llu* For 

this absence from jrublic life tWv) reasoo', may Oe a'^'.igoed 
his retiring disposition and In-, atta lioicut t'-. donic.-i.c so- 
ciety. Soon afttv he he ca'i.e (»1 a^e ho marin d iht dauchtrr 
of the fir.=tt Marquis of Alrercoin. 'I’lio hi ly dud in 1S12. 
It'Ihay he, that to tijssipato hi*' giu f ;vii<l o’-rain f iiaiige (»f 
scene lie cnt<^red ujup jnifdic Ii!o. In IM-." lie hecaim* a 

married man, tlu* (d.jcci (d hi.s r lnnce, ilii'- time htmg ll.o 
widow (if Vis((»unt Jlauiihim. arid ni'j^luj of !n picst iii 
Marquis of Abercorii ; .md posMhl\ lie ni i\ haic p'H hrretl the 
laugiuge of the (hyiiolu hear’h lo the applaut'C of listeiong 
senates. It W'as quite as w’dl ih-u his iTcUldp th-..ugljt so. 
Lib(‘ral print iples w tc ahiead, and lo.-. lordshi}! m;.s ,ioi 
prepared to suppt-r! them, Tlu* ptsq le denjuiuh d -lusUv ai d 
rt'Hpeetfully dcmande.l ri ^orm, but liis hudship w'..s not jik - 
pared to grant it. An a-r-ursedallianie ' hi-phtiiK u^lv taliiny 
ibid f “ holy ’» had hceo estabhshr d Iry Aua.lii.-t, I! uss-e, and 
Prtissia, f>r tlie parpo.se .»f keeping down iher ji. ju'ctue 
peoples by brute ihitf, and it was uud.tr'U.od that, h; It rd- 
ship heartily su])])' i ltd it. thinio ,g, -i* it was h.ui suih unt 
foes to contend aj, onst m that hitt j tr r.igiile v liuh i nded in 
his death; and vlicii (^lUlllIlg was di*t»Ti<d hy llu 'j'oius. 
Aberdeen w^iit into op])osiiion witli the r*.>» Wiku the 
Iron Duke took olH.-e, with “ No sun end i » the hh'.rt.l 
tendencies of the ajrc” toi hq*- iiioit •, L >i I \ht 1 lu iiitciud 
> upon ollicial life. ’I’liis was in isf*'' .'\t rir^t < was i .tdc 
Chancellor of the Duchy of iJ-'nea'U-r ; hut th (dhc'- he oul 
not hold long. Jk somi Yrinm.- t?if].:ar> d State lui 
Foreign Affairs. ^ 

At that time con'^iderable iuleiT.'- . att u lu d 1,. rciiiU afiaii.-. 
The battle of Navanno “ an untoward e»iui,’' .» i)ie inim-^tiv 
termed it, had just been wuui, and the 'rurkiNh ilcel, for a 
time, completely destroyed. ')m MitMfl Imd sti/id u])f)!i 
the throne of Portugal, and -wbui appealed to h-y the friends 
of Donna "Maria, Lord Aherdem ntus'd to av*i)!ie lur 
wrongs. More to his credit, h iwonr was hk non-iiiteifi reiiee. 
when the three days of July swept horn the llufine of Fram e 
the Bourbons, to place whom. th. re we h id sf) 1.', .sidy ])o-ired 
out our treasure and our blood. This wa*^ right < ruiu'di But 
it was felt that the Ihighsh loreiga miuisKr wu.s too do.se^^ 
connected with the pr()•ro1ei^ of the Ib-ly Ahidiae to s^o.jja- 
thise with the people of the cuntineni in ihr Ir onward ''fruggh. 
for right and might. Whauv'r might have been bn* pre- 
judiccn asregaids the conlij;ei,t^ his lonkhqi, howe\(r, w,, 
'CompLlled to bow to the spidt of the ig( .. h As a 

Presbytciiaij, we can imagine he shed n ' hilt r ti rs over the 
abolition of the Test and C\ iporation a<.»s; .md th e.ieh a 
Scotchman, he suoported C' ltholic Friancipalii/n, wlien it 
waa found dangerous longer r.j refuse the b .ou, ISo far ho 
deserved well of the c .mitiy ; but the time v .is eoudng wlu ^ 
that dounlry was about to icfihe confidence in him. T'> l- 
queat^n of reform had reached its maturity. Men were 
for it from one end of Jinglond to the other; a 


in his stead ; of course, Lord Aberdeen went into opposition, 
but his opposition wa*? not .of a very active character. How- 
(M*er, when the question of foreign policy was discussed. Lord 
Aberdeen w'as a severe critic of Palmerston and the Whigs. 
It is not clear that his lordship was altogetlier wrong. It is 
not clear the non-int(rfer< nee in the aflaira of otlier states, for 
which hr contended, was not the proper course to pvrsuc. It 
is not chifir th:it Palmerstonian policy always shines when 
contrasted with his own. These matters, however; must be 
reservocl for grave r pages than ours. Let us pass on lo 
anulher incident in his political career. 

lu lS.‘i7, or thereabout'*, the Church of Scotland W’as in a. 
ciit.is. Slie had two great diflicultics to contend agaiiiat. 
Tier iiia( hinery w.'is unequal to the overgrown jiopulation of 
lur towns, and her pe(q)le W’ere deprived of the power of 
( boosing tin ir own minislcr.'s. d’he chiireh had asserted that 
riiLdit- 'I’hf (jeiif'ral Ai^semhly of 1S;JI enacted, tliat while the 
lav patrons of chiirihes .sluiuld retsin their right to present 
minisUis, thr* couiniunicaiits in a parish should have a, right 
tx> say whether llicN approvca of the choice or not; and if 
they dissented, tluir dissent, without eaiise, should be eon- 
cluMve as to thru pa’-jit ular appointu-iuit. 'riiiit, right loid, ' 
however, hcin contested by the cr.il (rnirts But the assertion 
of it had won ('ver the people to the side of their national 
cjHin li. Thv aithnt mid « l(»qu»*nl Chalmers fanned the 
ii.suig Hc'uk*. 'riie ji'oplc l)icame y.e.ilous. Fhfrjwliere 
{ hun IK ^ Avere enited. (io'irnm *iit was a'^k/ d lo endow the 
(I'luihes thus hbcially ouilt ; gf,\ { rnniinr, iusteiul, issued a* 
co»niiiii.si > 11 , whiJi ended in a \ague aud uns’Uisfacloiy report . 

’i lie Fail (d AlK-nlti'ii took the matiiT up iu the llou«e of 
Lords li. a sp-'C'h i.i < ouskI r.ilde skill, e\inclM’g jierfi'Ct 
knowhdgi id tie Mil')' < t iu all ils '.utaiK, he sit lorth the 
(lulu wnn.h llu C'iuirvdi ol' Scotland l.a 
lie. ut. and .'*tioiigiy and poii-ti dly ctU'-i .id llu^ cvasiie course 
Aviiuh the g.ivcriiuu I’t I iirsuvd. But we mu^l now nduin t<i 
the Vt ^0 (piesnm. TJie (.u.l court.-, om id’cer auoilur, Lad 
del >ded a^ain.-^t tlu vhuitli; llu' Dousi id Lords had hc( u 
lefrTred to a*,. lhi> lii.a] louii id appeal, and that also had givin 
a sinuhir decision .In lur distii.'*-. and tdrinay, the Church of 
Scotland lurntd to Lord A.lnrdi-«n. Jl was tine that, U8 a 
o'lsi a».d a pation, he had been iqiposid to the pas.sing 

of the \'ei.> law in the (ieiural A^-emhly ; hut his oppo.sUioii, 
had ulwaAs bi.en iv urieoiisly eonduett d, and he hail taken m» 
part ill t'o h'-al j.roeecdings by Avhieh the nullity of that aet 
w is pi )ii<miK*i.d. B -Sides, h ■ had shown his inti rest in the 
ehurLli by tUi* s]i'‘e( ii w’l h-b in* had akeady made in the House 
of L-irds. Aeeoidiugly. his 1 ird.dii]) w'lis ri 'juested _to act 
tile pan oi a mc'diaii^r. ilis hinishq; undeitock tin* task, and 
a long IK goli;ilK-n tnsued llowevir, lie might have suvtd 
liio'.sf If the trouble. It ajijKars tin- church leaders inisunder- 
si iod him and hr- tiruu. 'I hev w'erit (b/Wii to Scotland assert- 
ing tlniL ih(- r'^asojis (»f ihumajoniy ol e.orn.uuniciintH were iu all 
casifL to he valid, even though io us-* hi-* lordship’s own 
illu^ trillion -- 1 lie only ohjection they could urge against a man 
w.is that lu* had red hair; hut when, iiilSKbliis lordship’s 
bill aitually made ils a])j)t arance in the Iloiise^of Lords, loud 
and hitter were tlu* comjilaiuts Ids lordshiji’s conciuct had 
cxeimd. ITc had betrayed th(^ church, wais the univ'trsal cry. 
In-iteud of allowing I lie ma jority of communicants to decide, 
the bill decreed that the presbytery wa*re to be the judges, 
and might, if tlu y saw' fit, set aside the reasons given by the 
corrimunicanU as frivolous, and (udain the presentee, however 
ufigrutcbjl to the niajority that act might be. The church 
leaders in the (Tcneral Assembly declared that his lordship had 
d(ceiv'*d tb»-m. He, hi his turn, defended himself in the 
House of Lords. The bill was scornfully rejected in th© 
(General Assembly, and was allowed lo drop. It was well 
that 1' was so : one of the most glorious acts of modem times 
was the rcbult. On one day, led by Chalmers, sevim hundred 
nimwlers, consisting of the very llower of the Establishment, 
abandoned its altars, dear as they were to them, and b©<^e 
the Free Chureh of Scotland. The act was heroic* It 
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fine thing to find the old grand heart of Scotland beating aa 
true to conscience and to God ns ever. Far and near men 
ayrapathised and applauded and thanked God. When tlie 
question had lost its interest, Lord Abordeeii succeeded in 
carrying a bill founded on that of 18 JO ; but it was too late, 
the pirtition had taken place, the national church had been 
rent in twain. 

Ill the meanwhile Lord Aberdeen had again resunu’d oiUcial 
life. In 1841 a vote of want of coniidence in the Whigs the 
Whigs never seem to have contiftence reposed in them — was 
carried by a majority of about ninety. Sir llobert Peel came 
into ofHce, and Lrjrd Aberdeen again became forc'ign minister. 
The result was a good undcrsian(hng w’ith f’raucc*, M’ith 
which country we had been on the eve of wat, and the 
memorable visit to Eu, where Louis JMiLlippe bestowed upon 
our foreign minister the flattering (>pitbet of “ i'v hon Aber- 
deen” — a phrase afterwards a])[)licd in irony to its object, 
when ii became manifest that the wily old monarch, in marr}"- 
•ing his son to tin* sist(-r of the Queen of Spain, bad ovc*r- 
reaclied the English cabinet. While Lord Aberdeen was in 
oflice, he was also siieccssful in bringing the (’hinesc war to 
a close, though he had disajii rAvcd of the steps which had led 
to the rupture. Anotlicr quesrinn, more important, was the 
dehnition of the boundary Urn between the Ihitish possfpqions 
in North America an I tile luiited States, Voth on tli^^ north- 
east and the north wtsl. To st'ttb* the lirst, Lord Ashhiirtrn 
better known as AIcxuikIct ll iniii:, of tlie liouse of Baring and 
Co. — was despatehed to the I -iiitcd , States, with full power to 
conclude a treaty, by 'which it is to ho Imped this question 
• has boon set at rest for ^ mt. The nortlmvest houn^lar^, or 
Oregon (]ue.‘ilion, was settled in an e<|U'tlly .satisfactory 
rnaniK-r. There was considerable bluster on the part (»l 
Ameiican statcsmi ii at first; hut at length a treaty fair'y 
providing for the rights of all paitu s was happily iiogoii ilrtl, 
the ratiti cation of which arrived tii this country in just 
as Sir llohcrt PeelV ministry wen (juitting office. 

We must say one word on this crisis. In 1 s ‘o the Anti-ioru- 
law agitation became irre.sistihle. Sir lluherc I'l el ft it that it 
was in vain to ojipose it. Accoulingly, he ro.sigmd ollici ; hut 
as Lord John JluHsell was not piepan-il to form a eabiiiet, the 
J’eel ministry, with the single exception id' Lord Ihuh’;, 
returned to powTr, merely for the purpose of eari i im; through 
the repeal of the t'orn-laws. I nd Hcaunaiiit, le the Lords, 
undertook to ask Lord Aberdeen how he could cxjd.iiu the 
anomaly of nohlemiii and gentU Tu.ji re‘*igniiig olhei- one d.iy 
rather than carry through a particular ineuMirc, and the 
next resume oflici* for ttie exore'^s pur])o' e ol < arrynig that 
measure. Lord Alierdeeii stati d tlml, as 'ai as he wa,“ c..u- 
ta rued, lie had h»ii , luen anxious to have tie* (’lUn-laws 
n'jieah'd. 'I'liis reply so astonishcl their loid.shqis, that tlu y 
let the matter drop. The ri peal earru d, Ids lord-h’p again 
retired into private life. 

From IKK) to 18.33 we seldom read his name in the ciil» r- 
tainiiig eoluiniis of Hansard. Jjord Abenletn raiely spoke 
except when I'oivign aff.iirs were (h'halcd. In 18.30, on the 
Don Pacifico affair, he deUvered a powerlul spix’vh ng.iiii.''L 
Lord Palmerston’s iiitcrm^Udiiug and iiiisehicvous and exas- 
perating policy. The next year, 'v^heii all England gitw 
delirious with the fear of the Pope - wlun old lauies thought 
St. Paul’s would he used for the ceh Inati m of the mass, and 
the fires of Smitliheld would he again relit— he objected to 
legislative interference, ai.d strongly opposed llic I'.cch eias- 
tical Titles Bill. When, i* oiisequenec of their conduct in 
this matter, the Whig cabinet was arttcu^o woifis^ Lord 
Aberdeen was sent for, with a view to the formation of a new 
cne. In his spcecli in the House of Iiords, Frbruury 2.Sth, 
he stated that, in obedience to the commands of her Majesty, 
ho had met Lord John HubbcU and ISir Jame« Grrthain, and 
had disc.ussed the basis of the proposed cabinet. On some 
quef^ions they agreed entirely ; on others, there was a proba- 
bility of their accommodating their sentiments to each other ; 
but there wan one to which* he had an invincible repugnance, 
haiaely, any penal legislation against the Homan Catholic 
her Majesty in respect to the prohibition of eccle-. 


.siastical titles. To any legislation of that kind he was opposeilV 
No doubt tlie noble lord had phropoaed certain modifications ; 
hut all legislation of such kind must necessarily be inefflieieiit. 
For two hundred years they had tried by persecution to, lii]|fit 
the numbers of the Roman Catholics, and the only effect 
been to increase them. But while deprecating legislation on tl^ 
subject, ke liail not been the less sensible of the arrogant 
assumption of the pope and cardinals, though 'he did nqf; 
think tluit afforded any ‘grounds for legislative interfercnolS 
'with the religious liberties of. our Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects ; ami. ihcicfore, he and Sir James Graham had 
declined to join Loid John Husscll in the reconstruction of 
themiiiistiy. IL r Mujchty Icul then requested him to form , 
an administration ; hut when he considered that the Ecclesias.- 
ticS.1 ’fitlcK Bill was before the other House of Parliament, 
and had been appro veil of by a large majority, and that 
would most likely meet wilh the approbation of a majority of 
their loulships, lie tell that he mu«t decline the task which ' 
'her Majo.stj had been graciously jilcascd to impose on him, 
hut to which hi- had never felt himself I'qual. Perhaps his 
huiKhip It ll that the jienr was not ripi*, and that he could 
hide his lime. At any rate he was wise in doing so. Lord 
John som went out of office. L.ord Derby then came in, and 
after his ad?tiinistration .was utterly broken up, Lord Aberdeen 
became the head of the new cabinet. • 

The history of his administration has yet to he written. 

( 'onqioscd of neaily all the alilest statesmen of the day, and 
bast'd upon tlie hrond jninciph s of safe progres-s at home and • 
]»eac<‘fii! policy abroad, it entered upon the responsibilities of 
oflu-e under rno.st auspicious circumstanet H. Public feeling 
\va« stronglj’^ in its favour, every piditical section -save only 
tht‘ folliiivcis of L-'id Derby being represented in the govern* “ 
mint. The highest evjiectationH of future improvement were 
mdiilgt (1. 'fhat tlity h.iM‘ not yet beim completely fulfilled, is 
rather matter of rt'grei ih.in surprise. No ministry ever yet 
sueccedt'd in gratilying th.o w^islu'^ of all their adherents, and, 
iu till pn .sent instance, untoward eircumst.inccs have occurred 
w’hieli no one could have foreseen or prevented. Against hig 
wi.l Lord Aht'rdccn has been plunged into war. It does not 
seem ch nr lhac hi.s lordship’s atlachnii nt to peace has mate- 
iial'\ impeded the successful ])ro«»ecut ion of -the war! But it 
dots scciii cl.jar, that the fact of Lord AbirdcLn's assumption 
of odui wus dceriM'd by the (!/ir a favourable time for him tb 
pul forward claims, Lmiided on fraiul, and to seek to gratify 
an ambition not mori' disgniceful to himself than ruinous to 
the hcM iiiK lests of the worhi. It is to he hoped that Nicho- 
las mi-'inide; s’, ood the Bremitr. But his lordship is so calm ^ 
and imp.issixc a mail —Mts so still and says so little-*. that he 
is much a mystery ae ^hc Sphyiix of old. The real 

tiuili 1 -, ihat, after all, it does not much matter who is the 
leach'!' (d the c.’ibuu .. in the* House of J.orda. E'^.gland.is a 
dc'moci aej^Ax nil oligarchical institutions. The cabinet is but 
tin* National Exi culive, l our great statesmen often come from 
the dciiiociacy, as Jh*el und Claiming did. Ilis, in the estimation 
of many, a misiorlutie to a statc.smaii to be horn a peer, and now 
Lord Ahc'riic eii is too old to gel over that defect. Why did Sir 
Robert Peel always refuse a seat in the Lords? AVhy was it 
the griMt Sir Robert Walpole said to Ida old opponeht, 
Pulteiu y, whom I'.e had pitefusd into the upper house : “ Here 
we are, my lord, the tw'o inoit insignificant men in the United 
Kingdom r ’ ’ Why is it that Chatham .shines on the historic roll 
as the great commoner ? One answer does for all. The House 
of Commons is that which deU’rmines the deei.sion of the senate* 
The House of Lords does little more than register that decision^ 
We may add here in conclusion, that Lord Aberdeen hks. 
never been unmindful of tlie claims of science and axt. tn 
1812, he was elected pre.sident of the Society of Antiqu^Tieil,. 
which oflice he resigned in 18 K>. In 1823, he appeared before 
the world as the author of a work.on “ Grecian.Architcctiire/' 
in which he criticises Buike’s theory of the association of 
ideas in hi# celebrated “ Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful/,* . 
As lords are but rarely authors or critics, this of itself iS ' . 
sometlling in his favour, though Burke still retains pofrsesiion . 
of the of honour. .. 
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THE CHIMPANZEE. 


Monk*iY 8, from their hUtnan-like form and the eaac with 
which they mimic many human actions, have attracted the 
■ attention of mankind in all ages. Nay, there have not been 
wanting those who, pretending to the title of philosophers, 
have maintained that man liimself is only, as it were, a better 
sort of monkey, or at all events merely a creature produced by 
the more perfect development of the type of structure presented 
by the highest of these animals. The Chimpanzee, say the 
supporters of this doctrine, is by no means so far removed from 
the negro as to render the conversion of the one into the other 
at all impossible. But if we compare this creature, which is 
admitted by aU zoologists to make the nearest approachJ^its 


in an upright position, as the sole of his foot cannot be broiig&t 
flat to the ground, and he is obliged to walk merely on^ the 
outside of it, with his toes drawn up in a very cramped and, 
uncomfortable position. The thumb of 'these hinder hands 
is by no means so perfect as that of the true hands of the 
anterior members ; but even tlicsc, when compared with the 
same organs in man, will be found very inferior in point of 
perfection. The thumb is much shorter and incapable of 
being brought into those varied relations with the other fingers 
which enable the human hand to perform such a valt variety 
of operations w’ith so much delicacy and precision. In the 
form of the head, too, thp difference is, perhaps, even still more 



HEAD OF THE CHIMPANZEE. 
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TOUT 01' THE CHIMPANZEE. 


structure to the idiysical conformation of man, with the very 
Unvest and least intelligent of the human rate, wc shall find 
the differences SO great, as vaf,Jy to outweigh the resemblances 
and render several intermediate gradations of development 
necessary, before we can arrivi from the most man-like monkey 
ut the lowest and most ape-like of human beings. 

Like other monkeys, the Chimpanzee possesses four hands, 
is to say, ihc hinder feci, instead of beinj fitted as in man 
to USaUiipg on the ground, are converted into hands to assist 
bing trees, fiis ordinary place of abode being amongst 
Iri^heB. He progresses, in fact, very awkwardly when 


striking. Instead of the.largc cranium required to contain the 
brain of a human being, tKe adult Chimpanzee, like . hia 
congeners, has a flat retreating forehead, with a large ridge 
over the eyes for the attachment of the strong muscles of the 
jaws. In the young animal the forehead is higher, and the 
ridge just mentioned far less distinct, so that the creature has 
then w much more intelligent and amiable aspect thih at a 
later period of its existence ; and as most, if not ally the. speei^ 
mens which have been brought* alive to Efirc^ have 
young, a false impression of their inUUigence 
• and also of their external resemblance to to hun^ . 
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been produced, for it appears that wlien ariived at maturity huts to protect them from the burning heat, of the tropicS' 

they acquire, along with great powers of mischieft every sun and from* the violent rains which are equally characteriii- 

inclination to employ them. tic of those regions, and to make use of heavy sticks or clubs 

The Chimpanzee (Troglodi/(es nisier) is a native of the west in their combats among themselves or with the other ih- 



TIIB CH Ml'ANZrB (lllOOL^/DYrtB M'A.U). 


^ coast of where it is said to attain a stature equal to habitants of tht forests. They a.re also said occasionally to 

^. that 6t Travellers who have visited these countries carry biT negro women and children mto the woods, and 

qurioui storiei of the chimpahzeea. They are said instac^ces are related in whi^ the i^eople so abducted 
sdSieUeaV in the forest, to u^alk erect, build detafiied imong^it them fojf tfl^iderable time. Most of 
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4itraordinary tales are jprolJably^ however, to be ascribed suits -that is, in the composition of new books by tremendti4« 
Entirely to the imaginations of the natives, who would be very ai)propriation8 from old ones— and the place to which XYi^f 
likolv to invest an animal so imarly n s-.^mbling the human resort is the Reading-room of the IJritish Muaerm. Fortu* 


'race in appearance, with many of the ntuihutcs of hunianit}', 
and would certainly be by no means reluctant to relate these 
marvellous stories, perhaps with some ( \temporaneous ein- 
^lUshments, for the ediliention of credulous strangers. 

’ ‘iPTwo thousand years a^o, liiinno, a Carthaginian voyager, 
brought with him, on his rciiini to Carthage, the skins oi throe 
‘ specimens, either of this, or of the newiy-diseovered neailr- 
allied species, the rtorilla Goriff.i).* liinUrthe 

name of “ w'ild wxmi'm,’* they, no doubt, made a grciit figure 
in the “ yarns ” of Jlanno's siulors ; and it is juiious to lind 
nearly the same term applied to them even in Rnglcnd in the 
pr(^6enl dna ; for a specimen, which w.is ( xhihitcvl some few' 
years since in this country, wjis hononu'd by its owner with 
the app(.llation of ‘ The AVihl Maid of the Ih s'-rt.” and dtuihr- 
lesK endowed by him with many w’onjieiriil (pialiti's. 

It ^I'ould appear from the evideme < f li’U''twonhy ainhoii- 
ties that the t'hinipan/ee does in't live in large c>'mniunitic‘', 
forming rude villages, but rather in pairs, huildiiig a rudi- 
habitation in the trees, at a hciii;ht of rn '^v'n h.rty 

feet from the ground. 'I'lu'y f‘'< vl on iruiu, and i-n th ' 
bunches of young succuh-nt lea\os in the ccntr( of ihehcids 
of palms, known as tin c*d)bagc‘' to Ihigli^h sttlltrs in 
W'arm climates. They elimh with great ease, .sw inging tlnun- 
selVes from branch to hramd; wn.h ivitoni>hing MLiii'y. Thor 
human-like form doe.s not j'lvwnt thrir being eatoi by thr 
negroes, Vho regard a wclI-cookcd Chimp, as an ca* v\'u- 
ingly palatable food, in F])ito of a tiaditim wbub i‘- said to 
prevail amongst soim- of Ihrm, that the ( hi'oj/ inzets weie 
ohee members of their own tiihi. but were c\ jailed f r tb(' 
iilthincs.s and depravity of the'ir babils. 

The Chimpanzei' is thickly elcdied with hmg black Indi on 
the back of the head, the shouhler.*', and Inuk. All thi- hhi 
parts of the bol^y arc ^<i*\ tliini\ clad. 'I'ln* f:uc is Imovnish 
and nearly naked. The limbs mc covert d with sborti r h:di 
than the back, and the hairs of tlie fioT-arm are 'w vy r’lrnoi'.ly 
turned back towards tin (Ihow. 'ihe arm«, uUl'.ou:;]- long, 
arc not so dispropojtionnti tvi lln‘ si/i- of tlu jn h».;il tini'v* 
of some of the nearlj'-allic dupes. '1 he bmids iiLtle Cniinj^ji <{» 
only reabh the knees when th** iiiinnal st/i.i 'h \ij»r.uh\ whilst 
in the Orang-Outang and tin' (Jibhon, oi b-mg-ainu-d ;*] 
they nearly, if n<)t quite, touch the round I'Le ;or.mal is 
quite destitute, ot a tail, and iMissi'tscs T)jdY a ti.nr of tl < .s» 
callosities on the butiocks winch h>im » j-iMinineut ..oiu 
disgusting a feature in many iv«oTiki*ys, the hahiu.i-v.. 

In the adult ChimiK'!i,/' ■(* the cauim t^ ctli an* v'ry knigc 
and strong, and although notiKnrly so ji-ow'- rf'd, in jnopoi turn 
to the size of the creature, as llio.sc of .s.^n.i* ul the lurg:* 
baboons, they constitute imjst fornudahje* iveapons of <,fhiR«^ 
and an unarmed man would .sueid but u p'joi chLi.e • :n a 
contest with one of these iininials. 

In captivity, espcciully whei quite young, the M.irv.nls arc 
exYi gl^ngly docile, and irnitaii* riuiny human actions t"* great 
perrcctioii. They will take their food with knife, fork, and 
spoon, and sometimes even .ipp'*ar to prefer usii" the.se im- 
plements, to conveying the food to their mouths with their . 
hands. They drink from a cuj) or ghi.«.s, l^k*- a human being, 
and occasionally evince a very liuma i ptrdi'.octicm for in- 
toxicating liquors: 

TfiK Ki:Ai)iXfi-i;cf'‘:‘i ok i\\ nsii 


natcly, tliere is no rnsurroction of old authors— once d^ad^ 
tliey never again can be restored to life— fo modern writers, 
jiillage witliout fear or bliame. ! 

Supposing for once you have got a ticket of admission— 
which is goner-iUy granted for six niOnth.s, and 'which is 
easily procured from Sir Henry lillis, the prim ipal libra- 
rian, upon your written application, wdtti a rccomincndatiou 
from Rome gentleman, vvho.?e position in society, ^toputa- 
tion, or puldic .'ippoiiitinent m.-^y .'U’rro .as a guarfuitec for 5*^001: 
re.sptct.ibility - you hre at liberty to f(.)llow the individuals to 
whom 'wc liave already referred. The gatow.'iy passed, a few 
stejis hiing you to a door, '\\hi(di y’ou enter, where you ard* 
ci\illy ^e^|UP^ted to deposit your walking stick or umbrella, as 
tin ea«f* may b** -Having done thi*!, ami received a ticket for 
the Miijic from the attendant »-us,a short High! of narrow 
fiieps, 1‘n.Jiiig with a .idas... - door, at once Cfiiiducts jim to tho 
Ivciohni!: ronm^ They are two ir. nunihev, and of con.-iderablo 
(li mens -on*., ii er.Mniii'r le pictively '1') feel and feet in 
h’nLTtli, h5' feet in breadth, and arc lighted fioin above, 
and w 'noed, (hiring tho wiutr*i Fi as.-u. by means ol pi])cs. 

'I In tabh .s, twfiity ...V In number, ^ve ariMuged in .such a 
rnuiiner as to Icip e a fn e passagt* do\,'u the (eutre aud round 
the sRh • <d’ tlie room ; chairs are pl-ucd for the nci-omniodii- 
tion oi e.jj'hl ^iMti.n; at I'n^h side of’tlif table ; and bof>kstunds, 
pdjs. Ink and bloiting-]»:>prr au* gratoitously furni^hcd for 
tlo'ii r»sf . 'i'jn* wa'd* ate lim'd wiih pres«e.s, conliiiniiig a' 
large aiitl \ duable eo'h*cliou i-f hool.s of rcfi mice. The 
cat'doirue* are jd.ieed upon shches at n ncHlerate Inigbt from 
the fl ' r. lh‘..*.e (d the manuMript eolhetion** being ktpt 
distinct fv.'Ui the printed books, TIk.si’ rooms arc 

open cvtrv day, Sutuhns, Ash-Wcdiw^clays, (food 

Frid: y, ('.hi'istnnf- d:iy, and any Fast or Thaiiksgiving- 
ehiy oideud )»\ auliurily; e.\(rpt, ho, tlic Isl 

and 7th oi J,iiur''iy; tlu* 1st ru.d 7tli of and the Ist* 

.)-.d <rh ot ,S(‘})t(in)> ‘j!j< lnhi\(*. Ihe honrb an* from nine 

till hkui a tie' month' oi Xovemhd, J» 'cemlicr, .lauunry, ard 
I’l hniar;. ; fr.-m nin.' till five in the n.onths (f September, 
*)et)h(r. Match, .'ml April; and fr-m nine till six in t)ie 
rnouUi.ef Muy. .Innc. .fnl) end Au^irI, "ivith ihv cxeejAiciii, 
iliat ( ri eahudays in tin .‘-e l.ist uKintlas it ( lo^r'* at five. 

I'ln- J.ihi.»iy owes its enigiu, in t‘omi''on with lln> MuFfum, 
a*; our 1 a his are av. .m*, to Sir II.’o s Sloaiie, of ('licbea, in 
IT.'-b :.t. 1 tieee et'd was ('^le.'.jisln d in Aloiitaguc 

House Jfis Slid hut pr-.bab'y the statement is Romo\%hjit 
cxagttrr'i that Sir Tlans Sloam* ( '»lh crd tf'gelhcr ♦’ I, ()(»() 
v .lnr .incl ni.iuuscripU . ( 5 f thest', IJim wna- loaiUi-crijits, 

eon-nljig ])]inc 3 jj‘illy o;' im liical arrl alilijmi<^‘al treatises, 
will, tin' ad htion of a smaU cidlcction of rolls and charters. 

In 17 VI ware athled tV’.e uingniHcciit libraries funned by Sir 
Rolh-rt Cotton and l/ird Hurley, togeilur with the royal 
collections, extending tmin the lime of Henry VII. to that of 
(hn/rgell. ; and from time to time constant additions have 
been uiide. Tlie mnnusiTijit library bus b( en pronounced by 
eomjnnent judgrs to lie the mo: t nurnerou.s', and probably 
the finest, in the world ; the number of volumes at this 
lime nmouTits to Ifl.KH. The jointed volumer, in May, 18.11, 
were l‘»-1,000 by this thne we may fairly suppose that their 
number has very eonsiderahly incrcaecd. 

The first room approjiriated to the readers wuis situated in 
the basement in the we.st corner of the building. Here they 
continued to asseirdile till I SIO, when they wtic transferred to 
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If the rw'der is of an iriq\csitiu; turn of mind, juul has 
passed fd, mg M-mtague-phice, Jlusscll-Mpiare, he cannot fail 
? to have observed a small iron gatew'sy^ with a Kohtry-bnx 
attached, through whidi gat* way were cojjL.stantiy j>:ibsing 
■ individuals (d hoih f-omo of iheni ex- e^ingly seedy. 

? These individuals are piintlpally engaged in literary pur- 
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a larger and much more 'commodious apartment upon tho 
second stoyy, at lhat time fonuir.g part of tho inanUscript 
department. Thi.s state of things continued till 1S27, when, 
another transfer toc^k place to two rooms situated at the 
southern extremity of the east wing of the new building^ 
which were temporarily devoted to the service of the •Umn ' 
rapidly increasing body of readers. In 1838, the erection Ipf! 
the north part of the present structure was brought to. a ooi)^^ 
pletien^ when the third and last change in. the 
Beading^room was efilacte^. Better roo^ it I 0 
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1n*ye, though they are aoinotimoB inconyeuiently crowded, 
£fnd the bustle occasioned by the presence of so many persons 
makes one glad to get away, and gives to one’s own quiet 
<^lo80t or btudio, the case raay be, a double charm. How 
the public ajppreciatc the pdvanuges of the lleading-rooma 
the following returns show ; — 


.Nfiiubcr of jK'i'soii- 


N umbi'i' od' ju'i'soiis 

ailinittcil. 


utbuiltcd. 

1843 .... 70,0.31 

181'S 

.... 0.5,8(10 

18^1 .... 07/Hl 

18 in 

.... 70,371 

1845 .... 01,427 

1850 

.... 78,;5;i;{ 

V810 .... (>0,781 

18.51 

.... 7S,2U 

18-17 .... (>7, ’52-5 

• 18.52 

.... 72 220 


m 

Such aro a few facts and flares comieotad with what has^' 
been facetiously termed our *• Natiotiar Workshop.' We 
cannot Jo better than eldse this short sketch with th^ follow- 
ing extract from the lute Sir Harry Niclu>laR : --**The Reading- 
room of the llritish Museum,*’ wTotc that gentleman, f* ia in 
truth an establishment of w'hich every Englishman haa reasQa 
to be proud. It does honour to the country, and in the , 
liberality of its regulations, as w'cll as in the facility aiA 
continuity of accees to iw contents, it challenges a com^, ' 
parison >\ith the public libraries of any other nation, and 
serves as a model, by which all public institutions in Great 
Briiain, containing materials for the illusti'alion of British 
history, ought to be regulated ; but to most of which, however, 
it forms, ala:> ! a striking and melancholy coutiast.” ■ , 
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In the contemplation of AmcTiean scenery, we maj, with 
advantage, turn asidi* from the eunsideratioii of its dislmetive 
objects and features, to meditate upon the condition of its 
scenes, as alfecti'd or unafl'ected by the eneroacdiing j>U‘p‘4 t»f 
man. We may legvird tlfton as s.ivage, or el.isbii , and examine 
their efforts s'jparately in the formation of charaelcr. In 
doing this, w'e may pass the barrier of eternal frost and 
barrenness, or retrace the stejis of civilisation till ne cross its 
bounds. History and ait, ha^ipily fOr us, ha\o b»'on fairhtul 
to their trust, and have done inueli to iireserie the natural 
feature.s of our coiiutrv. It is to be hoped that art will do 
more, and rcctuNC and transmit fresh impressions of the West 
to posterity, bjforo llie hand of culture shall have changed tlie 
native face of things. 

The savage saeni'S of America are varied and vast. 
Neither in the valley, nor on the moinitiiin aides, nor yet on the 
prairie, has tlie toil of Inisy and all-subduing man biokeu up 
the solitude of w ild •nature. Sa\iige scenes abound. When 
ue speak of such scenes, we use ilic word “savage” in Us 
natural sense the unshorn earth. In doing so, htiweier, 
we do not wish to be understood as saying, that by savage 
scenes we mean will uni tiTrible ones ---.such as would 
please the dark pencil of llembrandt. 'fhey may be beautiful 
— spots where “the culprit f,iy ” might lind a M’lluciiig loveli- 
ness, They art* the uncultivated places of the laml- the 
untamed wastes of the earth. 

Savage scenes, as IhU'S delincd, arc rkb a*« I v ailed withm 
our national domain. There is scarcely a riwr head that does 
not know them. Th' y hue tlie banks of ibe liv ers, llu ) cluster 
along the margin of ihe lakes, and as noble studus, allure 
artists to the mouiitaiii-side. Tliey liave a noble mission, and 
like the solitary audience-chamber of prayer, are admirably 
fitted to cherish the sen.se of God in the lieart, impress uiu* 
with the mystery of being, and withdraw man from inordi- 
nate devotion to business and art. A gallery of them would 
do much to give grandeur to the American charaeUT. It 
would be a noble beiiefiu-lion to the people. 

The transition of sav age scenery to chis.sic, is, in that country, 
a pleasing object of study. It is gradual, and is ma le through 
the walks aud hunting-grounds of the Iiivlians. Wc cannot 
look upon them a’s an element of the classic. They are not the 
iwitecedents of the Americans. Neither do they lif'lpng to the 
savage. They are elevated, d jve such scenes by human tusso-' 
ciations. • 

^lidian scenes, as thus viewed, present some strikiu^r point'* 
of ititei^est. *They are peculiar, and belong to a tjaiisplyiitcd 
Asiatic civilisation. The historic traditions that invest them, 
the. wars that give them a bloody character, and the singular 
lind^jitrong sympathy that subsists beiw'cen the Indian character 
\ , and' the primeval forests, furnish studies of no common 
ihte^es^^ the at^tesman, the artist, rfind the educator. The 
^ wilderness deserve a higher place in litera- 
^ homcis of the red-man^ rich in the tradi- 

instrUcUve subjects for . 

that haye yet touebed them. *' ' 


•">v 


*l‘bus, wc are introduce d to the rhts'.ic srfui's of America 
— scenes in which it is by no irie.vns poor, although they aro 
a young peoi>le. Links of startling association.^ (‘onnect the 
cradle-honn's of ihc fc^iates with savage and Indian spots, 
b.allowt'd by endurance, stc'rn faith, and the indomitable 
Saxon will ; and tlie national birth vvith a patriotism and 
lieroism almost irre from the stains of vv'tong and unnecessary 
outrage that hav'e miirki'd the convulsions of the Old World. 

Wh«n wi' Hj»(*ak of classic scciie-i in this connexion, wC 
mt'an somelliiiig more than a cultivated valley, or a garden 
reared on the hill-side. Culture alone dues not make a ¥«cene 
dus'dc. 'J’hc savage scenery on the Willaniete would not be 
‘•liargod, so as to assume this new character, by the addition of 
a hut, or even a mansiciii, fidorneil with all the appendages of 
( omtort. A classic scene' is one that has been raised above 
rude nature, and the Wedks of ordinary men, by noble deeds or 
associations the deeds or associations of reprfkentative men, 
or those dear to fame. Such scenes liave an insUuctivo 
uitieuiice, and do much to form the character of a people. 
IMymouth Kock is a tower of stienglh, and to it the descendants 
of the pilgrim fathers will turn, as ihe.Ji*wS turned to Moriah. 
'I'lii) birthplace and family ri'sidence and grave of AVashington 
have a classic iiitire.st for them, which Stratfvrd-upt?h-Avon 
riL'Yci can have for Eughmd, nor Abbotsford for Scotland. 

n’iie classic seem s of that country, like all its Other features, 
are disiincLive. They are frish, and gather about them, not 
the inemoiiea of cvtinct or cTUiiibliiig institutions, but the 
Hs-ocialions of the tirst iu>blc deeds of a free and hopeful 
people. Few traditions overshadow them in a cold uiid gloomy 
atinosphi're of wu’ong and outrage. Few deeds of cruelty 
people them vvdth t!;:* dread spectres of blood and superstition, 
AV'yoming, and the fancies of witchcraft, and the trails of 
Indian warfare, an* little more than the incidents that waited 
on their national birth. They arc ennobled by deeds of heroism 
and the lives of true and lioncst patriots; by free and pro- 
luLiiig in.'>titutions, and by the re^o^d(;d and hying cley|jBntS 
of A civilisation, in which individual man has gained his 
long-sought position, and is the central interest of the state. 
Humanity takes to itsdf institutions as things made for it, and 
goes forth in “ freedom, loosened from the world,” to render 
■classic the scenes of its encampments. 

At this point tlie principle with which wc opened our re* 
marks, and which pervades their several parts and illustrations^ 
Tetums upon us. There is a formative power in the physics^ 
scenery of a country that impre.s8es itself upon the heaVt^Ef.of 
the people, and imparts its distinctive features to their charactfer. 

This, WQ feel, is the point ol greatest importance to the 
statesman and educator, and, if wo mistake not, the point which 
the artist, in self-forgetfulness, should render prominent in all 
his lessons. For wliat are lakes and hills and forests, or their 
yaried dis^sitioii in the wilds of nature, or on the canvas, 
unless they have a meaning fur us— uxUess they represent to 
us the character of beauty and grstedeur and pbwer and 

obx (KJUiitry and 

'■ ■ .1 ^ 
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^Rttt howi* the principle t<Ae defined, and ita applicatton 
itudied in America ? We confess there are difficulties here. 
8he has no historic antecedents to which she can look. The 
notions of the Old World grew up from barbarism, in the scenes 
which witnessed their subsequent civilisation. They grew up, 
too, in the gloom of spectral and crushing traditions, more 
hurtful to the mind than the malaria of untilled marshes to 
lj^ body. They grew up in passive subjection to the forces of 
nature, And, in the early stages of their existence, peopled the 
woods and mountains with terrors that have ever haunted them 
like passions. Our cousins, on the otlier hand, entered upon 
their inheritance as a civilised people, armed from their cradle 
with scientific power to subject the forces of nature. They 
have grown up in free mastery over mountain and stream. 
The frame saw’-mill is reared on the upland plateau, and 
beside the mountain torrent r.repares timbers for the thunder- 


national and individual character. Definite and diacriminatad 
scenes are to be brought to view, as illustrations of this gfeat 
subject. 

•We desire to preserve, at least, the memories and asaoclationa 
of American scenery as it has been, and enable subsequent 
generations to see the written and ’ pictured shadows of the 
scenes in which ‘the national character was formed. The 
childhood of a nation, like the childhood of an individual, 
originates its distinctive features. And as with the individual, 
the influence of external objects is greatest in infancy, so 
nations are* most -o^en to impressions from, surrounding 
scenery in the earlier stages of their history. Nor can it be 
doubted that natural scenery is at all times operative upon 
national character, and generally for good. The truant heart 
of a people may be recalled from the engrossing caret of 
business and the sensuous shows of humbled and debased 
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ing car. As a natural consequence of this state of things, 
and^the rflation of their national character to their national 
inheritance} when they entered upon it, they arc a people 
unusually free with nature. The rich, bold, varied, fertile, 
vast, and picturesque scenerj' of the country is transferred at 
once to the mind and heart, and is used with a restle s and 
inventivvi activity in building up a character strikingly distin- 
guished by free, daring, individual action. Tlve man and the 
resources of the man are about to be developed on a scale that 
wiU unite the dislinclne features of Europe and Asia, and 
perfiset them by the restoration of unity' to the human race. 

This train of thought, which we now draw to a close, we do 
• not wish to be regarded as a descriptive Bur*' ey *of American 
. sefehtty, ox a critical comment upon its beauties ai»d grandeurs, 
li is bo Aipre than an indmation of these tMn^-- ah introductory 
on the influence of physical scenery In the formation of 


art, to their first love for the rivers and lakes and mountains 
of their native land, so much and so long forgotten. 

“ 0 my native land, 

sliould'st thou prove aught else but dear and holy 
To me, wlio, from thy lakes and mountain bills, , 

Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocka and seas, 

Have drunk in all my intellectual life, 

All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoiights, 

All adoration of the Qod in nature, 

All lovdly and all Itoqourable tbinga, 

Whatever makes this mortal spirit fsal 
^le Joy and greatuMS of its future being 
btiere lives npr foriq nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrowed from my country.” 

These truthful sentiments of Coleridge oan^ 
without entotion, . ^ / \ 
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THE WATERCRESS HOLLOW. 

BY 6ILVB11PEX. 

It is a March day : after cold winds and drenching showers, 
the sun shines forth towards the afternoon, and throws a 
softened yellow light upon a little, furzy, solitary hollow. 
Bound it runs a shallow rivulet fringed with trees, wdiich 
4lows into a pool half-hiddon hy budding alders and a dense 
hedge**row. . A picturesque country lane leads to this hollow, 
and in it, midway, is a coitiig# • 

It is a Saturday afternoon. The door is open to let in the 
sunlight, and a young girl sits by it at needlework ; and iii 
the distance, partly shaded by a tattered green baize curtain, 
is a bed, in which lies a poor bedridden old woman. I^ver}'- 
thing about her is exquisitely clean, and the content and 
cheerfulness on her serene face read like a text of Sciipinrc 
wrought in human clay. 

But that of the girl is full of sadness. She kimws that the 
five shillings her brother iJeii will biiiig home at nightfall vn dl 
not "Suffice for a third of their wants, lie is but a Wid of nine 
years old, and the farmer who em])loyK him will give him no 
more ; her own necessitated attendance on her grandmother 
keeps her from earning more than a few weekly ]icnee 1 y 
washing and mending for the farmers’ servants lound. Thus 
they are very poor. To hide her tears - they are the dot per 
that her grandmother never murmurs - she takes up her woik 
and goes out of doors, mecdiariieully towarjis the Water- C’res;^ 
Hollow. Kven ■'‘//r thinks it beautiful ; she sit.*- down on a 
stone, and teea that the piiinroses begin to peep, and that the 
water-crcfcses grow fast in tlie liriqiid po<d. 

As she sits she hears a horse gallop (iowii the lane, and slay 
.before the cottage door. She hastens back, and tinds it to be 
one of the ducal servants from the great alilx y neai. Tie is a 
decided Pluirh of the first wattr, and throwing his lior.'se's 
bridle over the garden wieket, has already entered .md 
ensconced himself in an easy chair, 

“Miss,*' he says, addressing her as she enter.-’, “jiart of the 
family be at the abb^-y, and cresses is wanKnl for a salad. 
Gardener says there be some hereabouts. If so. get them, 
and be quick, for dinner’s early to-day.*' 

‘‘Yes, sir,*' replies the girl, there arc plenty. I’ll gf t 
them directly, sir." 

Mr. Plush likes to be sirred, and takes siiuii' witli g»eai 
complacency. The girl departs, and soon rt*turris witli a 
plentiful bunch of crc.sses. 

“ Shall I carry ibern to the abbey for you, sli r ’ she asks. 

** No, no, thank you. Ouf cooking monsure is, as usual, m 
a hurry. But jou rr/// paper them, or put tb.ein in a small 
basket, if you like. A geiitleiuan doesn’t like to carry 
things in his hand.” 

A very small basket is found, into these ih^ y are cru^hed, 
and Mr. Plush asks what is to pay. 'I’lu’ giil i-» about to .say 
that he is welcome ; but Mr. J’.u'sh, thinking he may as well 
behave aristocratically — for +he “ sir ” has mollified him iin- 
mensely — throws down a shilling and takes liis dejiarture. 
But when he has ridden a few yards, he returns fur an 
instant. 

“ Girl,’* ho says, *• }ou might b- looking up our way (•\ery 
morning whilst the family i-> le le T’nbao m-, they have a 
taste for them things.” 

The shilling is an FA Dorado, and cnr.fci , rnarvcUous hajipi- 
ness. The bedridden gnindmoiuer will no a have her ounce 
of tea, .^ome fresh butter, and a rasher of bacon^ fur they have 
l)t*en tro poor to keep a pig the part winu*r. 

'* G andmothcr,” says Nan ; for il^at is her name - I did 
nut know gentry cared for those poor sort of things.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear; ereh.se8 be paitic’lar good in salad. 
Why, it wc lived anywhere nigh Lunnon, thet pool 'ud be a 
fortin to us. Por jioor and rich buy ’em thore— and frdks as 
be gardeners, grow '*ein in ponds, nigh all the year round.'* 
V^hat, do poor folks like ’em r ' 

‘“•♦Ay! that they do, Is an, Many’s the peu’onh I’ve S'cn 
I ilivad in sarvice in J.iunnon — working men carry 


home to their yvives on passing l>y from wofk gt OVesiing . 
—particTar a night like Saturday.’* v . 

“ Well, they dunna buy and sell ’em i’ these parts*" . ‘ 

“No; I supposen none *a thought it .worth their whUt^to 
take things to q^arket as be had for gather ’n. Though.! 
canna see how the pit and forge folks a’ time to be seek’n 
places like our hollow. Ay ; it be a pretty place as any for 
miles ; and thygrandfay’ther as built this cottage on the waste, 
w AS nigh ask’un my Lord Duke to let it go with the holding.*' 

A thought has struck Nan, and she at once proceeds to 
make it practical. 

“ Grandmother,” she says, “ I think, as I ’an time to-night, 
I’ll go duw'ii Oaken Oate.s way for thy bit o’ tea, for Timmis’s ■ 
i’ th’ shop be so bad. I’ll inalte the fire, and put the kettle 
by, and Ben can make thee a cup o’ th’ leaves i’ th’ pot, if I 
ba’int back btiforo thei* need it.” 

The old grandmother dissents at first, for the Oaken Gates 
lie some miles off ; but presently remembering how cheer- 
fully Nan asscut.s to all /nr desires, she bids her go. The 
kettle 3.-., therefore, soon on the hob, the tea^cups set, her 
shawl and bound on, and she is off. She has said nothjgig 
abmit her real intention, but taking a large basket from^m 
ont-lumsc as she passes by, she proceeds at first to the water- 
cress hollow'. Ili're she partly fills it with cresses, plucks 
cHielessly a lovi iy lui'i of primroses as she passes by — for she 
IS \er> fond of flowers— and then returning quietly up the 
lane, proccctls wi th rajiid step.': on her way. As she expects, 
she meets her bi other Ben, tells him her intent, and bids him 
“keep grandmother easy if slie be a bit late, but not to tell 
her eirami.” ^ 

W'ii a she uains tlii. great pit and forge district, forming a 
])art <)1 Ivetley, and so running on for miles, the men are 
lu'gmnii’.g to htream homewards from work ; lounging as they 
euire ; moi-t of them di.'^appearing in the beer or truck-shops, 
wlr..‘t oiler.-, slay to make purchases rtf any prior — ro that 
they ha\e a lu.vuiious meal on the inoirow— at the shops, and 
stalls, and carts, which ime llie endless street of dirty-looking 
houses. 'rhcr(> is a crowd cveiy where; men and lads, vvomen 
.and chilarcn ; all are thronged together in the lurid blaze 
c.i' t (low’ll from the forges and the paler gas-light. 'The girl 
lakishei stand v.'iih her basket in the quietest spot she can 
find, but wdn*rc people pass to and fro to butchers’ carts and 
huckster.'-' tlaiing stalls. Siie is soon noticed ; children crowd 
round to see wlial her basket holds; pitmen’s wives on their 
■way to ihe t^uck-shops, slop to (|ue.stioii her, and the men 
as iney pui.-* by. * 

“This hr soTnerhing new t(‘ bring to market,” says a forge- 
mifi’s wife. 

“Ay,’' cries a hiack-laced collier, “they be a bit cold, I 
lake it, and w’ould ra do for m(’.” But some buy; some 
str»p to look at her comely face ; some drop a penny in her 
h.-iiid, but take no value. In a short time Nan has a heap of 
coppers in a corner of her basket. 

“ Well, las>,” say« one young collier, who is about to step 
into an adjacent beer-shop, “ thee’st cooino far, I reckon.” 

She tells liim she has ; and by degrees, as he ejuestions her, 
goes on fo speak of Water-Cress Hollow. 

' “ Well, gi’ me thy last cresses, for thou has n’a many 1 aee, 
and I'll take’m home to my old woman — aunt she is — in m’ 
han’kercher ; and here, tak' this, a burgin’s a bargin.” 

Nun refuses, for the money is sixpence. 

“ Nay ! tsik’ it, lass. It'll only go o’er the bar o* the Red 
Idon if thou ha.sn’a it if thou hast, both on us’ll be the 
better for’t. Nay, tak’ it, and let me hav’ thy posy.” He 
gathers up llie scattered primroses from the bottom of the 
ba.sket as be speaks. 

“ But ain’t it a pity,” she says— for she likes his good nature 
tliat thou goest to the Bed Lion at all ? Grandmother says 
that beer- shops bo the rum o’ th’ pit folks ; for there they 
spend their money and learn the road to sin. SogoKeiUe 
wi’ ;’ny cresses, and keep thy money.” ^ 

“Nut to night,, lass; there’s Jones and Smithy and 4ar 
butty, Uairis, ’spcctiii’ me.” So saying, he node and' ^^ 
parts. Nan, weary, now prepares to go, for 
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tttipty, and ahe has cleared two ahillings. She purchaaea 
the tea and bacon, and pays the first itreekly ^stalment 
towards a blanket her grandmother has so long wanted, and 
which, as she is known, she is allowed to take home. It is 
late when she reaches there ; but joy and surprise soon banish 
anxiety. 

Now, week by week, Nan attends the Saturday night's 
market, as well as supplies the Ducal Abbey with cresses ; 
but in a little while her supply in the hollow begins to get 
scant. She is in some consternation, for the weekly pence 
brought in have proved quite a help and blessing. Another 
bright thought at last cro.^ses her mind. So she mentions the 
matter to one of the under- gardeners at the abbey, an intelli- 
gent Scotchman, whom she has often encountered in goin^ 
thither. 

“ Can you read ?” he asks. 

“ Yes, sir ; father was one of the Duke’s colliers, though 
killed i’ th* blast of a pit, and so I went to my lady Duclicss's 
school, till grandmother needed me.” 

I’m glad of it, for I can lend you a book w'here you will 
see how gardeners, near London, keep cresses in stock nearly 
alTthe year. What’s more, if you want a bit of help at any 
time, come to me.” 

But she does not liki; to trouble anybody ; so she puz/les 
the matter out for herself; dams up the rivukt here, lets it 
flow there, sets shoots in the moist earth, attends to them 
whenever her grandmother can spare her, and, by good luck, 
has soon a fresh crop ready. 

She has been absent from the Saturday niglit’s market for 
some weeks’; she now goes. again. She misses the young 
collier, and, whilst selling her cresses, incjuires after him. 

“ Oh ! he’s bin in jail these three weeks ; and h’an just got 
a sentence for six more. 'I'he mutter came out on u br.twl at 
th’ Ited Lion, for he’s a sad chap to drink. Ay, it be a pity ; 
his aunt takes sadly on about it, k.r’his bit o’ pay be all she 
h’an to keep her.” 

“ Where does she live ?” 

The collier, whom Nan has tiius questioned, points to a 
gully down the narrow street in which they stand. 

Here, in a miserable tenement almost destitute of furniture, 
she finds a better sort of old woman, cheerful, clean, but >cry 
poor. The girl’s visit is made under the kind plea of taking 
her a few cresses, and they talk, as a matter of course, of the 
absent man. 

“ Eh ! it be a l>ity, for Dick’s a good lad, and earns a deal 
of money ; but the drinking spoils him. If it were na’ for th’ 
beer-shop, he’d be sich a lad as ain’t i’ these parts. But I’m 
hoping th’ gaol ’ill be teaching him a lesson ; for he took on 
mightily to go, most because not o’ seeing thee, these 
Saturdays.” 

“ Me ?” interrogates Nan. 

“Ay, thee ; he says he loves thee us he newer loved afore.” 

“ Well,” replies Nan, “ il I did think anything o’ mairying 
and leaving Ben and grandmother— which I don’t— it wouldn’t 
be to him, as wastes his money in drink.” 

“ Thee art right, lass ; but Dick does love thee, an^ may be 
thou-’lt hearken a bit to him, if only for the sake o’ making 
him better.” , 

Nan makes no promise ; but she never comes to market 
with her cresses but she visits the old woman, and takes her 
some trifling present. When Dick is liberated, he is ashamed 
at first to meet Nan’s hone ^ ga/c ; but by-and-by, as he gets 
to work, ho takes courage, and at last tells his love. 

“Nay,” replies Nan, “lu have nothing to do wi’ thee 
whilst thee drinks and wastes thy money in beer-shops.” 

“I won’t, I tell thee again, though I must h’au a pint 
Bometimes.” 

. “ No, that won’t do— one pint begets another. Let me see 
thee save thy money afore thee talks of marrying.” 

$he is firm, and will have nothing further to say to the 
youn^ collier. He can bear thib no longer than a few weeks ; 
BO on Saturday nights he brin^ port of his wages, and bids 
her keep it for him— it is the port he would otlierwise spend 
Red Lion. She does so with beautiful and quiet faith, 


and her good influence grows : there seems reason to think 
that Dick will eventually become a sober man. ’* 

In the meanwhile, the rector of the parish and his wife — 
both of them enlightened and excellent ChriBtians~hear of 
the young girl’s industry, in trying to cultivate the Water- 
Cress Hollow. They have already noticed,* in visiting her, 
grandmother, her modest and excellent conduct. Without 
saying a word, th<;y drive over to the Water- Cress HolloW^ 
atid inspect it for themselves, and are astonished at the skill* 
and industry with which she has cultivated the little marshy 
brooklet. Dining some few days afterwards at the Duke’s 
table -for the ducal family, inclusive of Mr. Plush, are again 
at the abbey— they mention this little fact to the Duchess, who 
repeats it to the Duke. His Grace, who is an excellent land- 
lord, and likes to give encouragement to his tenantry, sends 
clown liis steward to inspect the Hollow ; and the result is, 
that both it and the adjacent strip of land, which jefins it to 
the cottage garden, aie let to Nan at a merely nominal rent, 
.and a gardemer is employed to dig, trench, and make it fltting 
lor the growth of such vegetables as are likely to meet with a 
ready sale among the collier and forge population. But tbo 
Hollow, much to Nan’s delight— for it is a lovely spot — is left 
in Its primitive state, save for the better cultivation of the 
brooklet cresses. It is impossible to describe the girl s 
(hdight, or that of her grandmother — more especially as there 
Avill be work enough at home for Ben now, and with some few 
hours to spare each evening, so that he may go to the night- 
school of the district. 

A year passes by. Nan and Ben have worked hard, and 
the produce of their large garden is now carried twice a week 
to market in a donkey- cart. It meets with a ready sale, for 
Nan has become known and is a fv.vourite. 

Dick, in the meantime, has grown steady, though he does 
break out now and then, and Nan has saved several pounds of 
his heretofore wasted money. Its value is now seen. There is 
a terrillc explo&ion in the pit in which he works, and he is 
seriously injured; and for many weeks lies a cripple on his 
bed. The little money which the girl has saved, she now 
r» I’.niA with noble faith; and when it is spent, assists him 
and his poor old relative with some of her own. When Dick 
does lecover, it is found that ho is no more fitted for pit work ; 
but the good rector places the matter before the Duke's 
BtewMi'd, wdio gives him Avurk of easy superintend cnee at the 
mouth of the pit, and promises him a better place if he will 
keep steady, and add, through attending the adult school, 
further to his knowledge of reading and writing. 

M itieivS thus progress for two years more. Nan’s garden 
is wonderfully productive, and she has been enabled to tave 
money. Dick, too, has become thoroughly steady, has im- 
])roved his little learning, and been promoted to the place of 
overseer to several pi^^s, at good wages. There is nothing now 
to defer his nuirriage wdth Nan, excepting that the Duke has 
promised to build them a good cottage on the prettiest upland 
of the Water-Cress Hollow. This is done — and they are manied, 

Th(' old grandmother and aunt arc now both dead ; but 
young children, well trained, supply tlieir place. Ben is 
unmarried, and lives happily with Dick and his sister, and 
has become quite a scientific gardener. 

Indeed, reader, if you were here with me in this region of 
coal-pits and forges, 1 would take you with me to the Water- 
Cress Hollow. We would go in the evening of these sweet 
spring days, just when Dick has returned from his work — a 
long walk of five miles ; when Ben sits reading in the sunny 
porch, and Nan prepares tea. We would take a cup. We 
would walk round the lovely garden and gather some daffo- 
dils, some violets, and some polyanthus ; and wait to see the 
sun sink golden on the Hollow. 

Then, perhaps, as we walked homewards, you would con- 
verse With me, and coincide in my idea that sobriety is one of 
the great practical wants of the working population ; that as 
it increases, their moral and physical blessings wUl progress 
too ; and t^t nc object, however hutnblei is to be despised, 
for industry and knowledge inay find in it the means of honest 
and honourable independence. 



m' THE IU.U8TRATEP MACiAZHraS OF ART. 

THE PULPIT AT LIGNY. 

One of the beautiful Bpecimena of art to be found in Homan On the top is Been the Virgin Mary borne by angelB,reprdMint- 

Catholic churches is the pulpit represented in our engraving. ing the Assumption. The four statuea which adoin the angles 
It is in a church at Ligny in France, and is of carved oak, of the pulpit arc about two feet high. They appear to represent 



I TLI'IT AT LIOKV. 


The carvw jras Jacquinof Neufehateau. TlIs sfxagonal in Prudence, Power, Justice, and Plenty. On the panels are 
form, -^SBHKus in style, and about seventeen feet in six bas-reliefs, portraying the history of the Virgin— her bi^ 

the Presentation in the temple, the Annunciation, the Visits- 
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dOl 


tion, the Presentation of the Saviour in the temple, and the others near the Virgin, to whom they were presenting a crown, 

woman bruising the serpent's head. It is to b. regretted that The remaining statues are in good condition, bu|^ the iR^ole 

the heads of these bas-reliefs are mutilated and three statues of pulpit appears to be hastening to ruin. It has been found 

angels destroyed, one at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and two necessary to prop it up with iron harw. 


TrUKlSlI «A1I1!M1!S AND ’iHi;i|{ SlfOl’S, 



interior of K TURKISH BAUBER's SHOP. 


idtope in Turkey are coffee-hojises, but these coffee- 
ho rn like ours than their occupants resemble 
t ^6ur walls without paper, sometimes ornameaited 
but more frequently whitewashed ; a latge 


high wind6%r-fr^.me ; a wooden ceiling wit^ rntmldi^i and 
designs in k strange style ; an inlaid fLoar^ osmed with mats 
to wrips the feet ; a wooden banolsrnMiniE^ k bbthrsidw ^ 
the .shop for persons of (firestar :c9nsideir^ ? or im; eleirslj^. 
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. fd^orin at the end covered witli cushions and carpets ; or 
flom^imes small wooden seats before tTie door, from which the 
customer may a good view of the country and what is going 
onoutsidt ; in the way of furniture, a stove-wherc are prepared 
the coffee/ slierbet, and other driiiks allowed by the proidiet; 
a collection of chibouks, jiipos, iiurguillehs, and perfumce.; a 
small fountain playing in sanuner, and a chafing-dish 'with 
a lieap of Coals burning in winter ; the master of the place 
calmly setting an example to the snu^kers and drinkers ; 
and his Armenian assistants attending to the eustoiiiers with 
the utmost possible deliberation —eueh are the principal 
objects and characters which together make up the scene 
usually presenUd to an ob,i<‘rver on nit'ring a Turkish 
barber’s shop. 

Some of these cilabiiflh:riLiit& are distinguished by greater 
splendour ami irnpor Lance, ami are ri ally elegant models of 
Byzmtine architecture. 'I'his is the east with that depicted 
by our artist, but .such iustauci'.s uri' l’.^'•(■pllon.‘^ to I’ne gcm^ral 
rule. 

(!)n entering a'l'nikibh baihcr:- .sh the first thing to be 
done is to take otV one’s sic K'y cn shpoc'-fc. \ ou then f-quai 
ilow'n on a mat or climb up inti) a stall of the 'voodtii seal 
which runs 1)1. nig the side.s ol the shop, and is(•)^t‘l•ed witli 
.cushions. Th.'y bring you a in]u amd a cui> of coM ; the pipe is 
as large ah the cup^i hinall. \ ou liU liic pipe ig-iln and again, 
and take as iminy waps oi codec as you (dijoje 'I'lie Mij-lems. 
carryout the precept /» ///' (liustcn slowly; to perfet 

tion. Tnere are some who spend two hours m einj^tying a 
chibouk, drinking in tlu' mean time I'fu en ir tw entv cuji.s of 
coffee. 

When you have lini''he(l STiioking .micl tlrinkiii:,, tlic i.arber’h 
man comes up stropiiing his razor on tlie icather attached to his 
girdle. He then covers your face with the lather and commence s 
operations iu good earnest, iSewarc. of opening your eye^, and 
breathe through the iiise if you cun— if not, you will stand a 
good chanee of heing stilled, loi the portormer is as slow’ and 
imi)assive as he can wvl: be. lie p.i''Sth his ru/ ir over your 
skin w'ith as much indill 'ionee as if h< were sciapiug a board. 
He stizos you by the luisc, tlm rufiusbiehc.-^, ami the bail; 
knocks your hcu'l agunst tlu- w'all ; turns ]: P) Uu right, to 
the h'fr, fbrvvio’d, ou) bi -kwavd; ])u''ls and pinclu’S yiui 
cheeks; and euls tlie beard down tj ilu' t^^sh, ii.i.sjiing over 
it again and again wiih’iut pa>mg miy more legurd lo tin* 
blood 'which lie she h ihoi i. U 'w^ V" :i buo-oer skinning a 
sheep. If you croau, lic u- di al ; U y t ry oio, he (loe^ not 
relent ; if yviu }:Uugglo,lu* lici'tl.' n .t , a’ol il y»ni storm, h. says 
not a W'ord. All you get for youi p.nu.i i*. to be* heid*siiil 
tighter, handled more roughly, and gia/ fl and g:**^)ied limre 


pitiably. At last you are out of your misery* and you soe ypp^ ^ ^ 
executioner wiping his razor between his finger and tlMltufey/ 
He makes you a slight bow as he shiakes his fingers, at 
risk of bespattering you wdtli soap-suds; after which, taking, 
out a new^ Implement from his bundle, he catches "hold of your 
ears, pulls them out, blow's in them so as almost to deafen you,, 
and then picks them as a cook w’ould scrape the bottom of .a 
dirty saucepan. 

For ii Kuropeiin, the crisisls now over ; nothing more remains 
to be done but to look at himself in the glass which is brought 
him and give repose to his distorted muscles by smoking 
final pipe, accompanied by a few draughts of coffee. ^ 

But in the case of a Mussulman, the operation is only half 
over. After the face,' the head must be shjaved. The reader 
will sec in our engraving a sort of funnel hanging over the 
head of the patient. From this the biirbor pours a stream of 
tepid "water over his head and face. If the ppor wretch is 
ilreiicht d, that i.s his look out. The man gives him a basin in 
which ho must catch the ca 8 Lade.s as he best can. Now, as ho 
is eonipclled to shut his eyes to keep out the stinging soap and 
water, the iiretonded reseiNoir only reechos d few drops, 
while the rest goes over th(‘ tunic and the trow^sers. But the 
Mubsidnian resign^ himseli to his fate. It was so ordered, is 
his rinmirk, and this notion earrits hiiu safely through all 
his troubles. When the head is shaved, the barber perfumes 
it w ith scented oil and gives it the polish of a new doll. The 
l>ij)e and the coffee coneliuU the whole business. 

It 1 elated of an Kriglisliman "who w as staying in Constan- 
tino]»le that, on going lo get his hair cut, he w'as horrified to 
find tln'5'hatl .shaved his head before he could avert the calamity, 
and ran in a great fury to an oflicer of the police who Was 
smoking in motionless silence at a coffee-house. The 
liomanKs, Lord ralmcnst on would say, laid his complaint 
before the ofUcial with no lack of w ords and plenty of vehement 
gesticulation, and com ludi^d by calling for summary vengeance 
upon the oileiider. Tliere w'as not a ' 'Old of reply. •Heriiised 
his voice to a liighcr pitch, he swore, he stormed. Still np 
aiibW'er. ’let the ofiieer understood him, for lie spoke jn 
French, as lie had been brought up in Paris. At length the 
Englishman, driven to distraction, vf>wed he would go and 
nifonn the English arnliassador, the matter w'ould be brought 
bcloie the Sultan, uii'l (in at Britain would demand satis- 
faction. 'I’o all this there w'a.s no more answer than before. 
The (dliccT merely utliuc'd an exclamation between two . 
vvmffi a sort<d *- and then s'ank back into his impassive 
'‘t.ilc. The I'.nghbhinun, struck w'ilh astonishment, rlin tff, but 
wiictltci h»* cYci o))taiiied ri'dres.s, is morc^ than w'o can i>retend 
to sav 


.\\i» tin: J.vl^v^J•:s^:. 


The enterprise and ciungy of the Amcfic^i peopit' and govern - 
men I bid fair to makt? Japan ultimately as well kimvvn a.s 
OUT own Indian piovinces. But at jiTcscxit it is cornparalively 
unknown; the Liit^h ha' 'mg Viv no iiu aus exhausted all 
that might be male public ieUii\c t:> this counliy, which, 
while owing soun tiling to it, invsterv, is bk wist- ot itself 
inten sting. Instead of wuiliug foi llic d. y, then, when vve ."haU 
have yacht voyages lo Nippon and Kiuaiu, as we have yadit 
v.oyages to Texas and idiimi, we cojjtiuuo 1 , give our r<*aders, 
from the mo‘:t recouuile and best icsoaivcs, some account of 
Japan ds it is kiiown. As lJu; inaUiriui? exist alm i-'t cxclu- 
si .i )y m huge* ami cxiienshc Dutch woiks -u language ii.)t so 
lumilUr to the general pubbe as FtcmcI- »iir information 
must prove valuable. 

The social, political, and religious chara, t eristics of the 
cdhntry are very curious. It docs not apjiear* ijiat their present 
seclusion has been a thing of all time, Tlie timidity and 
of rulers of. .) upan is of modern growth. Buriug 
thft. daJA early miercourfie, it was marked, by high-bred 
their part, combined with refined liberality and 
Without questions as to cirounuit^ees,, rank, 


calling, or nation. ♦ AVhen a governor of the Philippines was . 
WTccked and destitute, they at mice treated him according to 
hLs rank. He wuh received with piincely honours, vahich 
were continued during his rt sidencc. Every assUtnneo w^aa • 
given him lo deiiarl. The poor boy Adams, W'ho was wrecked 
thf re, rose from the state of apprentice to.ntaster Nicholas 
I dgjjineb of lilmehouse ’ ’ to be a iirince in Japan. He became 
the counsellor and friend of the monarch. Fur a whole CGn7 ' 
tury trade was free and uifshacklcd, and |>rofits werecnoi^, 
rnouH. The amount of gold and b liver sent home by these 
traders was very great. t The misblouaries "succeeded in 
making two million converts to Ohriatiauity^ They.wer^ ' 
allowed to build temples and to teach |be tenets of Ebmb* , 
T'oleratiun -was extended to the religion of Budha, tlui 
votaries of which now outnumber those of Sin to. there are * 

■ f'" . 

• 8pe “ Memoriiilf* of Ihv Enipii'e of Japan iu the SixiebufK ' 
iind ScvcutoCath ConturicH,” edited, with notes, by Thwawt 
dull. Lojwlon : for the Hakluyt Society. \ 


t See ** of the NarrsHve of Bon RodH|i[b 

y Yelaseo,’* in AppendU to MmeiialSk-ete. 
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thirt}'«four other sects, which arc all tolerated and 
in great harmony. Adams never recanted from Chris* 
‘tfj^nity. The English ^nd Dutch factors were kindly used. 
But the Spaniards and Eortugueso opposed with great energy 
the presence of rival nations. They declared the Dutch to he 
rebellious subjects of Portugal. Minno^niotto-no-ycs-yeas, 
or Oongin Sama, the emprror who gave privilege's tf) the 
English, alwaj’s refustd to Ihtcn to the iiitolermt Portuguese, 
declaring that all people were* alike to him, and that Japan 
.was an asylum lor i)COi)le of all nations. ♦ A change hiui sirn- 
Iplken place. *l'he g.)vernint nt of .lapan is now e>:( luMve and 
: oarbirous. But the change m.iy be txplaiui'd. 

The l^ortuguese. first visited that onijiire in l-ili; the 
Spaniards a little laUr, In oeciirrod tin' first disagree-* 
jnent. The Spaniards interfend too lUuch 'rtiih vtligioii; 
while the l*ortugurse stole some of tlu Japanese and sold 
j'them as slfiv<«, end nUo ato the flesh <il‘ and tows. 

“ wdiich was off.'nsi\eto the Japanese. 'Ihr Portuguese tried 
to explain, but muIU little sutces>. A />■•( r. e was j)nhli.-heo, 
expelling the missionaries, and jiulling tio-vn all cross'- P.iTt 


In 180<:ithe Japanese had the pleasure of becdiUing acquainted 
with Kiissia. At the suggestion of Count Kesahoff, tw'o 
officersof the Wtti^siaii imperial navy, named ChoWptoff and 
Davhloff, made a descent on one of the Kuriles. *They landed 
within •teiritories dejorndtiit on the giU-err.nnrit of Japan, 
inhabited by Japanese suhiects, and gc-verned l:y Japanese 
authorities. Pillage, .slaughter, iiiccndiurism, and crimes of 
every huej inark'vl ilicirlratk. . They took .Tway many prison- 
eiH, and llin'atened to rcturti. 

i)n the jircsent .‘•late td‘ .-.ll iirs ihcie is a'ciirious ixiract to 
be iniid»' Irom a naiiv.'wnter ; He says:- “The luudfiits 
eompaVel llie m tills U) th(' b nes in the human body, and 
tyxes to the Id iojj, hair, an.l .skin, tint iiu''\ss intly undergo 
j ho profe‘.s w'hic ii is n.>t tlic case with mctala. I 

cosnpute ilie annnnl fx)) jn itiwn of g dd ut about: one hundred 
and lifty th'Mi.suid kohars: t,o that ni ten ymrs this empire is 
drained of id'L'cn humlrr-d thoiis-ind koh.irs f \Vtlh the 
evc< ptcMi ol ’•u'dicinca. we ciin disrn os" with Lveiything that 
ir- hron^ht us iroin ahro-ul. Tiif • luhs and o:h'r fon'igi;^ com- 
n hIiM' v arc ol no re;,! <;• ^ gold, siher, and 





the decrees was very nearly a dead lei ter. It wms, however, 
to the over real of the piiest’s that the (.x<’lusi\e s)stMn w.n-. 
entirely due. Christian revolts to(>k ])lacc, wdrn li w’ok' pot 
down with a fcrocitx and criedty uiu’xamjdc I ui tin' hisi. ry 
of the W'orld. The Dutch, too, succeeded in p- rsuading the 
government that the I'ortuga- so meant to con<iucr the empire. 
All Chiiatiau nations w'erc iho'-eupon expelled, a pi ice w as 
put on the heads of priests and Christians, and Chrif lanity 
binishcd. All natives were prohibited from lea\ing the 
country, under ‘penalty of eternal exile Jupiin w'as, t-. use 
Koimpfer's phrase, sHlit uj .f 

, The Dutch have retained their position by the exercise of 
■ thirjirts of patience and submissivenes.'i. The English retired 
V r honow^bly from Japan in 10‘2‘), and then sent a mission in 
• 1073 ; but Charles II. being married to a daughter of Portugal, 

X : ** Hiaioiro duiapan," t iii. ed.47ol. 


(■ >p])cr, vxti ii't'd Ij-nn thi iiiirn s duihig the leign of (ioiigin 
(Og(>*h-Sa:ii;i) rind .'-ioce, hi> tii»ie, is g iiii , and what is still 
iii-in- to be r'-gretted bir thiogs we could liave done without.” 

'I'lure ni’iy ho tuo opinions on this point, as the Japanese 
ajipear v» ry much bchiridliaiid in iiiojit of the aits of civilised 
liTc. Still the C(iuritry is rich. There is an e.^Unsive and- 
lucrative trade between the provinces. Extensive tracts of 
land, each with iis own climate and its owp peculiar pro- 
ductions, separated from eacli other by rangis of rugged 
mountains, by impervh us forL.st.s, or by broad arms of the sea, 
promote an imnienst- coasting tiade, by which the various 
productions arc disseminated and eirculatcd, to the great 
'comfort of the population and tluMio small gain of the trader. 

One of the means of transpm t is represented in our engraving, 
(p. 50-5), whicli portrays the bearers who carry goods over 


t A troatisf! cotiipo«ed in 1708 by the prime minister of tlio 
Emperor Tsouna- Vosi, in Jt*t«ingh’» ‘ ‘ inusteattons of J apaa.” 

. ■§ £aiMo,lioo. 
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the fords of the river Wata-Si-Moii. It is certainly a very 
primitive way of conveying goods. The articles of trade are 
very varied. -Much attention is given to th^ manufacture of 
arms. Swords they excel in. 

The Japanese are very ingenious in manufacturing almanacks 
for the blind, and other almanacks for general use. Their 
porcelain has degenerated from its former superiority, owing' 
to a deficiency of the peculiar clay necessary to make it. 
Their most beautiful silks are woven by high-born criminals, 
who are confined upon a small, rocky, unproductive island, 
their property confia»cated, and themselves obliged to pay for 


and their outlines are clear, and their driiiving as 
can be expected without a knowledge of perspectiVi 
anatomy. They a'Te unable to take, correct likenesses, and 
so the professional portrait painters devote themselves to 
the dress and general appearance rather than the features. 
In buds and flowers they succeed better ; and two folio 
volumes of paintings of flowers, with the naqie and properties 
of each written on the opposite page, the work of a Japanese 
lady, and by her presented to 'Herr Tillsing, are highly spoken 
of. • Delicate finishing is their art. 

liandscape and figures they do not shine in, though the^ 
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their daily -food with the produce erf their, manual labour. 
The exportation of these ^ilks is prohibited. 

The circulating medium is gold, silver, 'ind copper ; but the 
gold and silver alone can be properly called coin.* They bear 
the mint stamp, and nave a' fixed value. Small silver pieces 
and copper pass by wci:gh4. They use paper money and bills 
of exchange. 

The|pls art' \(ry imuh in aircar among though 

on which there is. a very gri at difference of 
They ari', however, very fond ,of painting, and are 
(collectors of pictures; aic said to skeU^h boldly in 
^iircoa) and even in ink, never having neexsion to efface ; . 


arc in Japan some of the most wondrous scenes whicth the eyg 
of mati has ever beheld. The paintings in their temples are . 
very inferior, though some of the artkles of Bhbir iare elabo* 
lately carved and lackered (p. 505). They do ni^t^derttend 
oil-painting, but use water-colours with ease: prepue 

these from minerals and vegetables, and obtain tints of re- 
markable beauty. • ' 


Wood engraving ^ wc 11 known, and engraving oji copper 
has been recently introduced. Sculpture is only 
the extent of a few carvings^ fur ornaments. .B^t u 
’on the other hand^ a very pood id^a. of 
metals. Their bells, which; have no metait 
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being struck with wooden mallets, are remark- that there U little .fear of conqu^t being attempted, t^ 
tone and beauty. Of architecture, as an art, they have throwing open of this country . to the commerce of , t e 



CABINET IN A JAVANESE TEMBLE. 



PERRY MEN OP 7HF WATA-BI-WORl 


"‘ib conception. The art 6f cutting precious stones is quite 

, ; tt irtu be sm that, on the whole, Japan ^bas more to 
^ to tOs^ miiyn g With civUlscd nations. Now 


world must 'be productive of much advantage; We shall 
have a new system of civilisation to study, and if we are 
bitt wise; a new ground wherein to spw the seed of the 
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JllJSSIAK AGGJIESSION JX’ THE EAST' 

At the present time a brief eketch of Kussian aggression in the 
East may be valuable and interesting. One of the great and 
secret designs of this mighty power has been to obtain by 
diplomacy — which, in her case, means cunning — a powerful 
influence in our India. No true policy guides her, no scruple 
is respected, no humanity is known. With’exiles peri.shing on 
the K.uban, agents sapping the Porte, tyrants in every province, 
•a war establishment in Bessarabia, spies and friends in every 
country in Europe, h,er designs an* apparent. In sixty years 
she has advanced from the Don and the Volga to the Aras, 
and from the Aras her influence is felt in Affghanistan. 

She respects not treaties. Iler enn quests are like the 
raging of the plague or the eholera. Her arms are like the 
pestilence or the hurricane ; and when she makes peace, it 
is because there is a desert where millions lived. When 
the Homans advanced their eagles ami arms, they spread a 
rude kind of civilisation, the hordes of Scythia became civilised 
by “•the races they conquered. 'I’hc llusaians destroy the 
very landmarks and signs of civilisation. They erect a dungeon 
here, a palace there ; they havi* whips for the slavish, swords 
for the brave ; they arc “W’ithoui arts learning, or literature, 
except a few boirow'ed light*^. 

When by art and cunning Russia made progress in Persia, 
it W'as by mingling (iothic with Oriental barbarism. Russia 
made Persia paj*^ tribute. The l^iigliali w'cre w'oiit to pay 
a subsidy to Persia. The government wanted to give up the 
practice, which in days gone by seems rather to have filled 
the pockets of w'orthless ministers than made its Avay to 
Persia. But the opportunity Avas now gi\en to get rid of 
. the impost. England engaged to pay the Shah's d»*bt to 
Russia, if he would amend the article of the treaty by 
Avhich they engaged to subsidise him, as w’cll as that res- 
pecting the Russian frontier. He con sen ted, though with an 
11 grace. 

The public is awvirc of how near, by Russian influence, 
Persia was upon the At rge of war with her Mussulman ally, 
Turkey. But the connexion of Russia with Pcr^ia i.^ old. 
Peter/ent an ambassador to the Sluh, and then, iindcr the 
usual pretence ol aiding him against some rebels, occujucd, 
and then seized several flue prn\dnccs of his kingdom. At the 
death of Peter, the fate of the statn A\as ull but sealed, and the 
ancient domains of the lofty dynasty mi- .. re divided bi-tw^'en the 
Aflghans, the Turks, and the Tartar ho*’des of Moreow. N adir 
Shah, how’ever, arose, and though cruel and m^^cilc^s, bting 
possessed of energy and couiage, drove ciut all the usurpers, 
and became ruler of the whole n^gion to the fV'oi of iht (’.lu- 
casus. But at his death lh<* Ptussiana ugain seized <ieorgia, 
and by a long career of curinin|f and .s( C*ct intrigue, almost 
ruined Persia in the same way that they nearly ruined 'I’urkcy 
and kept back Greece. 

England became uneasy. Judging from the past, w’o looked 
with dread to the future. AVe felt * onhdcnce in the strength 
of our Indian empire. But with the cabinet of St. I’ctcrsburg 
ruling in Teheran, in Kabul, and Kandahar, strange things 
might be expected to occur in the Punjaub and the vale of 
Kasbmeer. We had watched the little insignificant state of 
Muscovy, once unrecognised, now* take a bold front in ad- 
vance of nearly all nations, while it w'as quite easy to suppose 
that influence, which Avas paraniouni from the Volga to the 
Caspian, extending from the Caspian to the Indus. 

Prom Sweden she had taken half her tciritoiy; .from 
Poland, plains as vast as the whole Austrian finpirc; from 
'I uTkey in Europe, a slice as large us Prussia; from Turkey 
in Asia, as much as the liCF^er Germanic Confederated States ; 
from Porsia, a territory as large as England ; from Tartaty, a 
space equal to Turkey in Europe, Greece, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. It was impossible, %fter thi**, noL.to mistrust and 
BtLspecl. Ruskih, There w-as no AA'avering sign in hi r history, 
up intimraion that would stop, Poriia was utterly 
„ unable to check her. . 

. Jfe Affghanistan appeared a barrier. Ttat country was 
iliraya ruled by a usurper. Timur, son of Ahmed, was sue- 


ceeded by Zeman Shah, a younger soil, who^fcillfl^ed 
brother, Humayaa. He was deposed ih the ekite W&y 1^' 
another elder brother. Mahmoud, who succeeded him, wall, 
deposed by Sujah-ul-Mulk, who did not, hoA^ever, bliAd,jhe- 
man he overthrew. But- Mahmoud escaped ft'om prison, 
dethroned Sujah, and sent him to the Punjaub. Kunjit 
Singh, king of the Five Rivers, “W'elcomed him and rohWd 
him. He appealed to the English, who protected him. 
^Mahmoud had been successful through the ability and/activlt/ 
of his minister, Eutteh Khan, whom he allowed to be hewn to 
pieces at the foot of the throne. His brother^ rose in arms^, 
were victorious, and divided Aflghanistan among them. 
Mahmoud fled to Herat-, where he died. 

Dost Mahnmmcd was the ablest of the brothers of Eutteh 
Khan. He was a bold, bad, W'icked man, and by unscrupulous 
means gained great power. But the country was devastated 
by civil war. Sujah niean\A'hile attacked lijm twice, and 
Run jit Singh seized upon Peshawar. 

It wrs by this means that Russia hoped to carry out her 
designs upon the East, of which the possession of Constanti- 
iiople is only a part, 'lhat the Czars haAo ahvays had an 
eye on British India is undoubted. The idea is widtly spread 
in Russia. It is the constant, daily, and hourly talk bf 
the army ; civil and military servants discuss it. Potemkin 
and others devised ingenious plans to bring it about, and 
for many years rircurnstances have been coming to light 
Aihich leave no doubt on the minds of politicians and states- 
men of the fact The actual conr|ue.si of India by force of 
arms, and at onie, could neA’er haA'e cnttred the head even of. 
a Xicholas- bi cause the diflicultics are such as to be all but 
insurmountable -and without a powerful navy it could not 
be held. But she moves on sloAvly and assiduously to the 
attainment ol her object. She tries to become to the popula- 
tion?* of our north- w-esl frontier in India AA'hal she is to the 
deluded Christians ol Turkey. Her agents, spies, and friends 
seek to undermine our influence, and spread di.«eontent. She 
Avanted some proiinces in Afl’ghaiiistan, to give employment 
to those predatory hordi*s w hich compose her armies on the 
frontier.-i. Some notion of this kind must have incited her to 
claim dominion ove r some of those desolate tracts to the south 
of the Heavenly Mountains, Avhere battalions of her army 
unnuallA perish lunid glaciers — baie and arid plains, adorned 
A\ith saiid-reed.s. garlii*, yclloAv jujube flowers — utterly worth- 
less, in fact. But such plains and hills lilDup space on the 
map (»1 the worhl, and are therefore coveted by Russia. 

ATe h!iA-e seen the aavtinces of the Czar through the wilder- 
ness to the borders ol Chinu ; they form probably a long vista, 
Avith lM\in at the end. the tracts of Central Asm and the 
gullies of Alfgliaiiistan arc but sltjis on the road to the 
ulliinutc conquest of British India. One mode of conquest* 
was jiropoi-td through Khiva, uj> the Oxus, to Bokhara and 
the Bilik, over the Itmdu Ku.sh to Kabul, then by Peshawar, 
to Attock, I.ahorc, and Delhi. It would be necessary to 
reduce Turkestan to .subjection, and Khaiisin and Bokhara 
mu«t be Russian provineeo. But to carry un army over such 
a space is bejond the poAver of Russia, if we judge her from 
the past and present. 

But still, tltoiigh there be no immediate fear of an armed 
invasion of India, the designs of the Czar are well known and 
dangerous. Russia tlircatens, unless present events check 
him, to become undivided master of Persia. The Czar has , 
spent millions to be paramount at Teheran. This once com*, 
pletely attained, an army might be pushed to the banks of the 
Indus, Aflghanistan attacked, and our north-west frontier 1^^ 
continually assaiicd. 

It will be seen from the above, that» extensive os are the 
designs of Russia in Turkey, they are not lees so elsewhere* 
When tre reflect upon what has been the universal, policy ef 
Russia in what she calls colonisation, but one hope 
expr^Bcd relative to the future Pro'gress ot Russia.* < . 

* Sir John Macdonald: Remarks on the Invasion of 
Sir John Malcolm ^ Thornton and Home, St jedin's 
India. A^ilsin. ^ 'Jt 
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>IAJW)fiRCHlEF CASE, FOK HANGING TO THE 
HEAD OF A HEl). 

■ MATEar.vL8. — “Use Brook’g Great [^xliibition Prize Goat’s- 
llead Crochet/’ No. 4 Penelope Hook ; 1 long atrip of 
Whalebone ; I yard of Satin llibbon 1 inch in width. 2 yards 
ditto, 2 or Ji inches wide. 

Ist fow : Make a chain of 201 stitches, turn back, and work 
B7 squares. g 

2nd : Turn back*, and work another row of squares. 

3rd : Turn back 8 sq., 0 1., 22 sq., 9 1., 5 sq., .‘5 1, S sq , 21 

1., 21 sq ,91., 0 sq. The cotton must now be cut off at every 
row. 

4th : 7 sq , 12 1 , 10 sq., 0 1., 4 sq., (» 1., 2'Pq , (5 1., 1 sq., 0 
1.^ 3 sq., 6 1.. 2 sq , 21 1., 3 sq., 18 1., tS pq , (i 1., 1 sq , 6 1., 2 
sq., 0 1,1 sq., 0 1., o sq. 

iith ; 7 sq , 3 1., 2 sq., 3 L, 1 6(] , fi L, 5 sq , ;; 1., 1 b(j., G 1., 

3 12 1 , 1 fc(i., 3 1., 3 sq. 3 1., 3 .S(i. 3 1., J sq , 9 1., I sq., lo 

1., 2 sq , 15 1., 5 8(|., 3 1., 1 S(|., Gl., :» .sq., 12 1., 1 sc] , 3 1., 3 
sq., 3 1., 5 sq. 

(5th : 3 sq , 9 1., 1 sq., 3 1 , 2 sq , 3 1., 1 sq., 9 1,1 sq., 15 1., 

4 sq., 15 1., 5 sq., 3 L, 3 sq , (1 1., G sq., 21 1., I sq., 121., 3s{i., 
12 1., 4 sq., 15 1., 5 sq., 3 1., 5 sq. 

' 7th : 2 sq , G 1 , 2 sq., 3 1 , 5 s(i , 9 1., G sj^. G 1., 2 sq , 9 1, 

2 sq , 0 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 3 s(| , 3 1., 2 sq., 9 L, 3 sq , 31., 1 sf; , 

21 5 sq., G 1., 1 sq , (i 1., 2 sq., 9 1., 2 .sq ,91,] sq., 3 1 , 

(3 sq. 

blh : 2 .sq., 3 1., 5 sq., 9 1., 1 sq., 12 1., 7 hq., 3 1., 1 s<i . G 1 , 

1 sq,, 15 1., 2 sq. 9 1., 1 Ml , 9 1., 2 s<i., 3 1., 1 S(|., 21 J., I sij , 

9 1,, 2 sq., 3 1., 5 sq., 3 1., 1 S(j., G 1., 1 .sq., 1 “> ],, 2 .sq., r» 1., 

3 sq. 

9th : 2 Ml., (» 1., 2 sq., IS 1.. 1 s<i., 9 1., S s(| , (I 1 , 1 sq , 21 

1 , 3 sq , 0 1., 5 PCj., 3 1., 2 , G, 1 .^ i ^q ^ 21 1., 3 s(| , Gi 1., ^ 

sq., 0 1., 1 sq., 21 1,, 3 s<i , G 1 , 2 .sq, 

10th: 3 s<i., G 1., 1 sq , 21 1., 1 sq , g ^ ;; o sq , (» 

1., 1 sq., 21 1., o St|., 0 1., 3 S(i , \ , 1 S(j,, 21 1., ;! sq , G]., 

5 sq., 3 G 1., 1 sq., 211,3 ^q . G 1,, 2 sm}, 

llth: G sq,, 21 1., 1 sq , G 1 , 3 fq., 9 1,, 2 sq , 3 1 , 1 tq , Jl 

1., 1 S<1., 9 2 sq , 3 1., 5 S(j., 3 1,1 Mj., G 1 , 1 S(|., i., 1 sq., 

9 1,, 4 P(i., 9 1., 2 sq., 3 1., 1 sq., J 1., 1 sq., 9 1., 3 .s(| 

Pith : 1 sq , 0 1., 1 &q , 21 1., I sq , 3 1., 2 .s(j., 9 1 , 3 sq., 3 

],, 1 sq., 21 I , Pcj., G 1., j s'(j. I., 2 scf., 9 1., 2 s«j , 9 1., 1 

sq., 3 1., 3 sq., 3 1., 2 sq., 9 1., 3 e(j., ;i 1., 1 s(i , 2J 1 , S sq. 

13th-'3 sq., 91., 1 sq., 211, 1 fcq , 9 1,, (. s(i , 21 1 , 1 scj , 

12 l.,,3 hi] , 12 1., 1 sq., 15 1., 5 sq,, 3 1., 3 >n\.^ G 1., G sq., 
24 1., 1 sq., 12 1., 1 sq. 

14th : 3 8 ( 1 -, 12 1,, 1 sq., IS 1 , 1 S(]., 3 1,1 stj , 15 1., 3 sq , 
15 1 , 2 sq., 15 1., 5 sq., 3 1., 1 .‘*q., G 1., 3 sq , 12 1 , 1 S(j., 3 1., 
3 aq., 3 1., 3 sq., 3 1., 1 isq . 9 I , | Kj., 15 1., 2 sq , 15 1 , 1 s(|. 

• 15th: 4 sq., 12 1 , i;sq , l.S 1., 2 .-q . 3 1., 2 sq., 1^ 1., 3 .sq , 

18 1 , 8 sq , 0 1., 4 sq., G 1., 2 .?(]., G 1 , 1 sq., 0 1 , ,3 «.q , 1,, 

2 sq., 21 1., 3 sq., 18 1., 5 s<j. 

16th : 5 S^., 15 1., 2 sq., 9 1 , 3 sq , G 1., 0 sq., 21 1., 21 sq , 
9 1., 5 gq., 3 1., 8 sq., 24 1., 7 S(|. 

17th ; 8 sq., 15 1., I stj., 3 1., 3 .sq , G 1., 51 sq., 3 1., G sq , 

3 1., 5 sq. 

18th: 7 sq., 3 1., 3 sq., 6 1., 18 sq., 3 1., 4 sq., G 1., G sq., 
3 1., 6 sq. 

I9th: 3 sq., 6 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 7 sq., 3 1., 2 sij., G 1., 49 sq , IS 
1 sq., 3 1., 5 sq., 3 1., 5 sq. 

20th :*3 sq., 6 1., 1 sq., 3 1,2 sq., G 1., 3 sci-, 3 ]., .51 sq., 
9 1,^ 1 sq., 3 1., 1 sq., 6 1., 4 sq., 0 1., 4 sq. 

21st : 5 sq*., 3 1., 1 sq., C 1., i. sq , 6 1., 5S sq , 3 1, \ sq., 

6 1., 4 sq., 3 1., 6 sq. 

22nd : 4 sq., G 1., 4 sq., 0 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 58 sq., 0 1., 2 sq , 

61., 2 sq., 3 1., 1 sq., 6 1., 3 sq. 

. 23fd *. 6 sq., 3 1., 5 sq., 3 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 58 sq.', 3 1., 7 sq., 
31^ 1 sq., 6 L, 3 sq. 

. • 6iq., 31., Isq., 81., 4 eq , 3 1,, 1 sq., 61., ISgq., 

.3 !•, *10 Vl„ 8 1,, 0 »q., 3 1., 7 eq. 

t'6 sq.’, 3 1., 6 sq., 9 1., 15 sq., 3 1., 41 sq., 3 1., 1 sq., 

»: , 3 I- 1 1 eq , 6 1., 1 eq., 8 1., 17 eqf., 3 1., 42 sq., 


27th: 7 sq., 12 1., 4 sq., 6 1., 2 sq., 61., ^ sq., 01., Isq., 

•J 1., 3 Sq., 3 If, 2 sq , 9 1., i ^q.i 6 1., 1 sq., 0 1., 4 sq., 9 1., 

2 sq., 0 1., 3 sq., 6 1., 4 sq., 9 1., 2 sq., 18 1., 2 sq., 12 1., 4 Sq. 

28th : 4 sq., 6 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 2 sq., 3 1., 5 sq., 3 1., 1 sq.,' 3 1., 

1 sq., 3 1., 3 sq., 3 1., 2 sq., 3 1., I sq., 3 1., 3 sq., 3 1., 1 sq.', 

3 1., 2 sq., 3 1,1 sq., 31., 1 sq , 61, 1 sq., 3 1., 3 sq., 3 1., 

2 sq., .*> 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 1 sq , 6 I , I sq.; 3 L, 1 sq., (i 1., 2 sq., . 

3 1., 2 sq., 9 1.. 2 sq., 18 1., I 8(i., 12 1,, 3 sq. 

29th : 3 sq., 9 1., I S(i., 3 1., 2 6(i , 3 1., 5 sq., 3 1., 3 sq , 3 1., 

3 S(i., 3 1., 2 .s(i , 3 1., 1 sq., 1., 3 sq , 3 1., 4 sq., 3 1., 3 pq., 


3 1., 2 sq., 

, 3 1 , 

, 3 sq. 

,31, 

, 2 eq , 3 1., 

3 eq 

, 6 1,, 3 sq., 

, 61., 

4 8(1., 3 1.. 

5 P(] 

, 21 1. 

. 1 sq. 

, 9 1., o wi. 




30th: 

sq., ‘ 

i) 1., 5 

sq., 3 1., 1 S(i., 3 1 

., 1 eij , 0 1., 3 sq. 

,31., 

1 ti(j , 3 1., 

1 e(i, 

.,3 1., 

■2 K, , 

, o 1., 1 sq., 

31., 

•2 sq., fi 1., 

1 sq. 

(i 1 , 1 eq . 

3 1., 

o Sq.. 

3 1.. 2 sq , 3 1., 1 

sq., : 

) 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 2 

e(| , :i 1., : 

5 eq., 

3 1.,! 

3 sq., 

G 1., o sq., 1 

11 1., i 

i sq., 21 1.,^ 

1 sq, 

G 1., 1 Kq. 








Gist: 2 

sq. 

p^l, 

1 M| 1 

9 L, 3 sq , 

Gl., 

1 s<(., 01„ 

2 eq., 

G 1., 2 sq , 

9 1., 

3 s(i 

, '1 1., 

1 s«i., 3 ]., 

2 K(l 

, G 1., 4 8(|, 

, 0 1., 

1 sq . G 1 , 

2 S(i 

, 1» 1., 

1 sq , 

G 1., S(| , 

Gl.. 

3 sq., G 1., 

3 sq., 

G 1., 1 sij , 

21 1 

G Ml 






3‘ind : : 

: sq., 

9 1,: 

1 “M. 

IS 1., 21 S(i. 

,3 V, 

22 sq ,01., 

G fq . 

G 1., 3 sq 

, Gl 

1 s 

■(.. 3 1 

1 S(1 , G 1. 

. 1 StJ 

21 1., 1 gq 

•.Gl, 

:: Ml- 








GGid: 

: e(|., 

G 1., 1 

eq., 1 

!1 1.. 1 K(., 

(ii, 

IS eq., 3 1., 22 sq., 

G i,, 2 M, , 

12 1 

.1 2 sq 

L, 9 1. 

, 2 eq , ',11, 

, I b(| 

., IS 1., 2 gq 

Cl, 

2 S(j. 








.Glth: 2 

SiJ , 

G )., 1 

P(| , 2 

ll 1 , S MJ., .‘1 

!1, 1 

2 sq , 3 1, 22 eq., 

(i 1., .sq., 

Gl.. 

;; i>i[ , 

Gl., 

bcj., 12 1 , 

1 srj 

, iM., 5 sq. 

, 3 1, 


2 sq. 

<>5lii: 2 .'q , 3 1., 1 Mj., 21 1., L ^■(^., (i 1,15 scj., 3 1 , 2 pq., 

3 1., 23 Mj., G 1,, 3 .‘jq., (J 1., ’ P<i., 0 1., 3 sq., 12 1., 5 sq , 3 I, 


2 e.i . Gl., 

2 pq. 






2 

pq , 

3 1., 1 

eq., *. 

M 1. 1 

Ftl , 9 1., 15 sq.. 

G 1., 21 sq,, 

G 1 , .) sq , 

f, 1. 

, •; .sq. 

„ G 1 

I sq. 

, 9 1, 1 sq , 3 1, 

2 Sij., 3 1., 

1 eq , 9 1, 

O b(^ 






37t]i ; 2 

sq.. 

3 1, 1 

Pl[., 

18 1, 1 

sq., 12 1, 11 sq., 

, G 1,, 2 P(]., 

5 1. ! Sq 

8 1* 1 

, 2 M| 

, 31 

5 M) 

3 1, 2 S(i., () 1., 

1 sq., 3 1., 

2 sq , 3 1, 

7 Ml. 






GSili : 2 

* 

IS 1, 

2 pq. 

. 12 1, 

11 s(j., 3 1., 1 pq. 

, 9 1, 3 sq , 

9 1 , 1 p(i , 

9 1, 

G P(| , 

12 1 

, 7 S(i. 



39lii : 2, 


" 1., 2 

S([., 

15 1., 

G.,' eq., 3 1., 1 sq., 

G 1., 1 sq., 


1., G Ml, 

49Lh : .*{ pq , 3 1., 1 &(i , 15 1., 1)5 sq., 3 1., 5 pfi*, 91., 3 S(i. 
list : 7 sq , 3 1., G eq., 3 1., 5(1 mi., G 1., 1 scj. 3 1., 4 s(i., 3 1., 

1 S(i., 3. 1., 5 sq. 

42iid: 3 eq , G 1., 1 s(] , 3 1., 7 sq., 3 1., 5G sq., 3 1., I sq., 
G 1., 1 8(1 , G 1., G s(i. 

43rd : 3 scj., G 1., 1 sq , 3 1., 2 sq., G ]., 2 sq , 6 1., 58 eq., 

3 ]., 1 sq , 0 1., I s(j., G 1 , 1 si|. 

41th : 5 sq ,31, I s«[ , G 1., 1 S(i , 3 1 , vS sq., G 1., 1 eq., 

G 1., 4 sq., 3 1 , 5 sq. 

45th : 4 .‘*q , G 1., 1 si|., G 1 , 1 sq., 3 1,, 1 8q., 9 I, 54 sq., 

3 1., 3 sq., (i 1., 2 PCI , 3 1., 1 eq., G 1., 3 sq. 

IGth : 5 sq ,31, 5'sq., 3 1., 1 sq., 18 1., 49 sq., 6 1., 2 sq., 

1., 7 Mi., 3*1., I S(i , 0 1., 3 sq. 

47th: 5 fc(i , 3 1,, G S(|., 0 I, 4 sq., 3 1., 48 sq., (1 1., 3 sq., 

3 1., () p(i., 3 1,7 sq. 

18th : 5 sq , 3 1, G sq., 3 1., 51 sq., G 1 , 3 sq., 3 1., 1 eq., 
15 1 , 8 .sq. 

49tli : 7 sq.', 21 1,, 8 sq,, 3 L, 5 sq., 9 1., 21 sq., 24 1., 6 sq , 

G 1., 3 sq., 9 1., 2 sq , 15 1., 5 sq. 

50th : 5 sq., IS 1., 3 sq., 21 1., 2 sq., 0 I, 3 sq., 6 1., 1 sq,,* 

(» ]., 2 sq , G 1 , 4 sq., (i 1., 8 sq., 18 L, 3 sq,, 18 1., 2 sq., 3 1., 

2 sq., 18 1., 2 sq., 12 1., 4 eq. 

51st: Isq., 15 1., 2 S(i.*, 15 1., 1 sq., 9 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 3 sq,/ 

3 1., 3 sq., 3 1,1 eq., 12 1., 3 sq., 6 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 5 gq., 15 1., 

2 eq., 15 1., 3 sq., 15 1., 1 sq., 3 1., 1 sq , 18 1., 1 sq., 12 1,, 3 sq, 
52nd : 4 sq , 12 1., 1 sq., 24 1., 6 sq., C 1,, 3 sq , 3 1., 5 sq., 

lo 1., 4 Sq,, 12 1., 3 sq., 12 !•! 1 sq , 24 ]., 0 sqi,. O*!., 1 sq^j 

21 1., 1 sq 9 1., 3 sq. 

o3rd : 8sq., 21.1., 1 sq.,. 3 1.,.3 gq,, 91., 2 gq., 3h^'3sq., 

3 1 , 1 sq,, 9 1., 2 sq., 9 L, 2 gq*, 4 iq., 6 I, 5 gq^i 21 Ij: 

1 gq.,' 2 1»|, 8 gq., 9 ie, 2 9q.|.''4'l«} I 2t Li 1 gq.,, 6 L^ 4 gqe 
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64th: 3«q., 6J., 1 »q., 241., 1 gq., 31., 2 sq., S> 1., 4 *«., 
9 1., 2 «q., 16 1., 1 *q., 6 1 , 1 gq , 3 1., « gq., 9 1., 1 *q.. 24 1., 

1 gq., 3 1., 2 gq., 9 1., 3 gq., 6 1., 1 gq., 21 1., 6 gq. 

■66th: 2gq., 61., 3 gq., 211., 1 gq., 6 1., 2 gq., 31.,,5gq., 
6 1., 3 gq., 21 1, 1 gq., 6 1., 8 gq., 6 1., 3 gq , 21 1 , 1 gq., 6 1., 

2 gq.i 3 1., 6 gq., 6 1., 1 gq , 21 1., 1 gq., 6 1., 3 gq. 

66th: 2 gq., 6 1., 3'gq., 21 1., 1 gq ,' 6 1., 8 gq., 6 1., 3 gq , 

21 1., 1 gq., 6 1., 2 gq., 3 1., 6 gq., 6 1., 3 gq., 21 1., 1 gq., 6 1., 

8 gq., 9 1., 1 gq , 18 1., 2 gq., 6 1., 2 gq. 

8701 : 3sq., 91., 2 gq., 161., 1 gq., 6 1., 1 gq., 31., .5 gq., 

5 1., 2 gq., 9 1., 1 gq., 24 1., 1 gq , 3 1., 2 gq., 9 1., 4 gq., 9 1., 

2 gq., 16 1., 1 gq., 61,1 gq., 3 1., 7 gq., 12 1., 1 f q.. 9 1., 5 gq , 

3 1 , 2 sq. 

68th: esq., 3 1., 1 fq., 0 1. 2 fq , 9 1, 2 sq , 0 1., 4 sq., 

6 1., 5 sq., 21 l.,'l sq.. 3 1., ^ sq., 9 1.. 2 Eq , 3 1 , 3 sq , .3 1.. 


()4th : Turn baok, 4 double 1., mode by drat' twliuhg.tlie 
iiotton twice over the hook, then 4 double long to come iii the 
Ist 4 loops, which will exactly till up tha4 loops over 1st Si}., 
then 5 ch., miss 2 squares, 4 more double long in the 4th loop pt 
next sq., repeat, the row will end with 1 long stiteh, turnback. 

65th : 6 d.c. under the 5 ch., 4 ch , repeat. This forms the 
front of the case. 

Por the Back . Commence on the wrong side of the founda* 
tiontihain, and 'work 41 rows of squares, then work as at 
42iid row, and continue working till the end of 62nd row. 

Now 2 rows of squares. 

Now a row of double long stitches the same as the row' on 
the other end. Turn back. 

1 double 1. on 1., *6 ch , 4 double 1. on the 1., repeat from* . 

Now a row of long stitches, not double long. 




HAN])Kti:Ciin i CAsr., itJit hanm:^. hi hie hi.'.d (i 


1 Eq., 9 1., 2 sq , 9 1., 2 iq , 6 1., Ti kj. 9 1., -i jq , .S 1., 2 mj 
6 I., 2 eq. 

69lh : 6 fq , 3 1., 6 tq., L'* 1., 1 sq , 12 1, 3 i q , 12 1 , 1 hj 

24 1., 6 sq., 6 1, 3 tq., 3 1., 5 i*q , 16 1., 4 Fq , M 1 , 1 hq , 0 1., 

1 sq., 3 1,2 sq., 3 1., 1 eq., 1., S sq. 

60th : 5 sq., 3 1,3 fq., 31,1 Fq., 121, i H[. 61, 1 Fq . 
3 1., 5 sq., 16 2 sq., 15 1.', 4 sq , 9 1., 1 .m| . .‘i J. 3 Fq ,31, 

.3 fq., 3 1., 1 fq., 12 1., 3 sq , 6 1., 1 sq , 3 1, Fq., 6 1., 1 tq , 

3 1., 2 sq., 3 1., 7 fq. • 

61st. 6 Fq , G 1., 1 sq , 6 1., 2 fq , 6 1., 4 tq , iJ 1., S wq , js 
3 sq., 21 1., 2 fq., 6 1., 3 rq , 6 1 , 1 .mj , 0 1., 2 iq., 0 1., 1 .q , 
6 1., 10 sq , 12 1 , 7 Fq. 

C2nd : 6 fq., i) ]., 21 sq., 24 I , 8 fi^., 3 1., 5 sq., 0 1, 22 Fq., 
6 1., 8 sq. 

63id : I row of squares. 


Now work 3 (1 f into every space up both sides, then 
(Tochii both siflci- togpihti on the right side, by working 

1 d e. feiitfh into t\eiy loop of both sides, first doubling it at 
tliL* foundation chain, consequently tha buck will be, a trifle 
higher than the front. 

Now, up the side and along the top of the back, work 
thus 1 i. in 1-si loop, *9 ch , 1 1. into 7th loop, repeat from* 
and dt each corner rriukc 2 1. into 1 loop, with 9 ch. between 
each 1. 

Ni‘xt row, 9 d.c. under every 9 ch. 

(Jover 2 strips of narro w whalebone the exact length of the 
back of the case, with coloured ribbon, and run it into the 

2 open rows ; for the front, cut a length of whalebone two 
inches longer than the pieces for the back, and run in the 
front row, then add ribbon and bow as in engraving. ^ 


END OF VOL, II. 
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ADRIAN VAN 08 TAD.E. 



AiNTiNo is a Hort ol* freemasonry, wliich has its mysteries 
and its gradations. Certain men of thi* world, from the mere 
influence of their love of art, have acquired a vague and 
rudimentary notion of it ; have learnt a few proper nami’s, 
and some historical facts, without (‘oiinexion and without 
continuation. They know just enough of it t(» make many 



mUtukes ; but they are already in the iiist stage, for it is 
no small thing to speak of art, even with some blunder- 
ing. Others have multiplied and generalised their know- 
ledgj^; they hare attempted to form arbitrary inductions; 
they have created for themselves a mode of seeing founded 
upon' first impressions ; they have taken their temperament 
for a Judge. These rank among amateurs ; their province is to 
Voi. 1. 


thi ( V' a great light upon tlu^ :i‘sthctic or historical parts which 
they have preferred to explore : this is the second degree* of 
initiation. Sonn;, finally, have resolved to unite the pleasure 
of the h)vi‘ of painting with the pleasure of making it a study. 
They have dug deeply into thc‘ matter, lly dint of seeing and 
comparing, by dint ol‘ siigaiity, jiUimtion, and love, they have 
found the cause of their emotif)ns ; and in ascertaining this 
by an analytic process, they have discovered the great prin- 
ciples which compose all the poetry of the art : these are of 
the highest grade. 'J'hese alone can appreciate Adrian Van 
Ostade, one of the most jirofound miisters, the most learned 
and the most original wdio has existed since iiembrandt. 

Adrian Van Ostade belongs to that generation of painters 
who, in the seventeenth century, h'ft Gcn^'any, their country, 
in order to settle in the Low Countries. Holland, peopled 
with amateurs, and filled with picture-galleries, was at this 
epoch a sort of Italy of the north, whiidi attracted by turns 
Adrian and Isaac Ostade, liackhuysen, Lingolback, Gaspar 
Netschcr, all originally from Germany Adrian was born at 
Lubeek,* in IGIO. \Vc are ignorant (.f his family; and 

* Horn at Lubeck, Adrian Van Ostade would be classed, legally 
and geographically s])eaking, among the painters of the Geiman 
school, os well as the other artists 'whose names we have cited. 
It is well here, for the pretensions of r.omc writers, such os Huber 
and Hrulliot, that their nationality renders them little suspected. 

* Deschamps eludes the question by comprising, without saying a 
word on the subject, Adrian Vim Ostade in the generic title of his 
work—** The Lives of the Tlemish, German, and Dutch Painters.” 
Dargeuville himself is not undecided ; he classes the two Ostades 
with Albert Durcr, and Holbein among the German painters; 
as he also ranks Petilot, the famous miniature-painter on enamel, 
well known by his portraits of the women pf the court of 
Louis XIV., among the Swiss artists. Bartsch, on the contrary, 
preserving a prude*' t silenoo upon the question, as became a wise 
German, describes the works of Ostade in his first volume of the 
Pefmttx gravwt^ cousooratod to the Dutch sehool. Amateurs have 
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scarcely anything is known of this skilful master, as of so 
many others. Who, then, was occupied at this time in col- 
lecting the materials for 4 history of painting? Strange, 
truly, that an art so charming has not found among so many 
admirers one serious, interesting historian, worthy of some 
attention. 'J'hc^life of Adrian Van Ostatje only commences 
for us at the moment when we in(‘pt him at Haarlem, in the 
studio of Fran(,-oi8 Hals, called Franck Hals. This was a 
bold, "vigorous painter, of free manner, and strong (iolouring. 
He represented the Flemish traditions ; he c*\cn wTut bc'vond 
them, to such an extreme, thatVandyck advised more wisdom 
and moderation. Adrian, on the eontrary, w’as by hN nature, 
and in spite of his origin, 11 true Hollander. He W'a‘i so as 
much in his exterior jihysiognomy as in his genius. His 
grave appearance, the bcnevolenet' and simplieity of is coun- 
tenanei*, declared the purity of bis soul and the rc'gularity of 
his life; the precise arrangement of his pictures, and the 
precious linish of tlieir execution, speak of the eonseirnci' f*f 
the artist, his scrupulous care, his patience. 

Rut why attempt a portrait oi Van (Istede, after that which 
he has so marvellously painted of bitnsclf in the celebrated 
picture Avhich is in the liouvrc, when' be is vepr.'sentrd wi*h 
his numerous children ' The genius of TIolland is wholly here, 
— family feeling, tranipiillity of mind, interior life, rigid, and 
simple. And here fiic method of the ])ainl( r ( xaclly eorres- 
ponds to the thought of the picture. Ostad<\ his wdfe, and 
•eight ehildrcu, are here disposed in a large spoce softly lighted^ 
the furnitun* of which consists solely of an av( nue of columns ; 
the tone oi the walls is of a fine priiy, mingling a little wdth 
the green, which serves as a basis to the harmony of the 
picture. ITjion this agreeable tint stand out the white necks 
and black \cstmcnts of all the mendxTs of the family. The 
girls and the boys, the youngest abouf tight ytars of age, 
have the flat feutures, the rounded nose, the ])rojecting chin, 
and the sharp eye. They rt'semblo tludr jiarcnts, as becomes 
well-boni children, and are e<)nally rtnii ark able for the uni- 
formity of their ugliness and of tlw'ir costume. Ml the heads 
are uncovered, wdth the exception of that of Van Ostade, tin* 
father, who wears his hat as the king of, this race, iijion whom 
he looks with paternal regard. The house is neat and simjile, 
nothing is seen upon the w'axed inlaid flom but tw'o or three 
flowers, fallen perhaps from tbc' bouquet wdiich the children 
have come to offer to their father ; for by t)i(' ('xprc.s.sions of tb' 
faces, the Sunday dresses and correct deportment, it may be 
imagined that it is a fete day wdth the family, r/domestie and 
friendly fete. The drawing is sober, the light softened. There 
is no coquetry in the choice of the tones ; scarcely is the mono- 
tony of the black drapery interrupted here and then* by 
tobacco- coloured* petticoats, or by trow’sers of a hazel tone ; 
the contrast of the black and wdiitc at iirst .appears abrujit, 
but it is conceived on a scale so skilfully tcmjx'red, that it 
enlivens the picture wdiliout being glaring, :ind ariests the 
attention without offending the ('ve. It is a charming composi- 
tion, which breathes tranquil emotion, the peaceful felicity of 
a united family, from the father who hijlds in his hand that 
of his wife, to the youngest child, w'ho o^tr chi'rVies to its 
little sister ! 

As soon as the very name of Van O.stadr’ is mentioned, 
it brings some masterpiece to memory. lh*fore h(' had arrived 
at this degree of perfection, the young Adrian had long 
worked with his master Hals. V'ise and industrious, he w’as 
not seduced, as many others Invc been, by the love of travel. 
Italy, whose name alone then I'xcited the .artists of all natioh.s, 
as formerly the name of Jerusalciu h.ad fascinated whole 
nations, Italy had seen only Kembrandt In the studio of 
Franck Hals, Ostade fornr.dcl a fricnd.ship with Rrauwer, who 
‘was also called Adrian, and who had already, w'ithout being 
^ware of it, sufficient talent to be made by his master the 

fat short all those uncertainties, and, without ri'gard to qucsiions 
which concern the art Jes.s than the custom-honsc, tliey liave 
declared the two Ostades, llackhuyseh, Lingilback, (j’aspard 
, and some others, to he Dutch in style and talent; and 
fulness of their assumed authority have classed these eminent 
^mong the painters of that school. 


subject of what is now call^ an exploitation — a new word to 
express a very old thing. 

Franck Hals was avaricious, and his wife so well seconded his 
views, that the unhappy Brauwer, who was retained in prison, 
worked on hi? master’s account, painted charming pictures, 
and received scarcely sufficient food. Ostade, who witnessed 
this shameful treatment, showed Brauwer that he was suffi- 
ciently skilful as a painter, and advised him to take flight. 
Brauwer followed this advice and fled — by> the door of 
eelebrit5\ liCaving, in his turn, the studio of Hals, Adrian 
Van Ostade devoted some time to discover his own style. 
First he attempted to imitate Rembrandt, to whom Franejois 
Hals oeeasionally bore some resemblance,* but in the trmality 
of tliis groat master — wt speak of Rembrandt — there was a 
sublimity, an incomparable poetry, far beyond the humble 
genius of Van Ostade. He then turned to Teniers, whose 
nature and talents he better comprehended, and who, besides, 
although of the Kaine age as Ostade, had preceded him in 
painting village scenery. Br.au wer, who had become a master,- 
found his t>ld (‘.omrade in thi* midst of these jicrplexities ; and 
quickly proved to him that Rembrandt was inimitable,* and 
that, after all, the name of Ostade was worth as much tifs 
Teniers’. The friend of Brauwer then resolutely took his 
own stand, although he still retained something of his first 
tendencies. In abandoning Teniers and Rembrandt he pre- 
served the impression he had received from tlie genius of the 
two masters, and became uhat Adrian Van Ostade is to us, a 
famib.ar Hembrandt and a serious ’J’eniers. 

• The large and fine city of Haarlem, which holds the second 
place among the cities of Holland, offered to Van Ostade all 
that could i»lease liVs taste for comfort, regularity, and em- 
ployment. At some distaiicc he could And in the large 
villages of llcrnsledt, Sparenwow, or T(‘trode, studies of the 
rustic manners of which hi* so often reprorluccd the picture. 
'J’he beer of Haarlem was in great repute throughout all 
Fii(‘sland and the country of Drentc ; the drinkers and the 
.smokers, thf‘ other models so familiar to the jiencil of Ostade, 
would not, therefore, he wanting. Besides, he had early 
married a daughter of the great marine painter Van Goyen, 
and we have already seen that liis family increased rapidly 
enough to oblige him to lead a laborious and sedentary life. 
Ostade was one of those philosophers who care to hold but 
little place in the world, and to X‘hange it rarely. Nothing 
less than the rumour of neighbouring wars could have de(uded 
our peaceful artist to leave his residence and his habits, and 
return to Jnibeck, his native city. “He passed through 
Amsterdam,” says the historian Houhraken, “intending to 
go to Imbeck ; but an amateur named Oonstantine Sennepart 
indiieed him, by his fair words, to remain with him. He 
pointed out to him the advantages of residing in so consider- 
a>>le a city, where his works were esteemed, and where he 
would find numerous purchasers who could afford to pay him 
well. It wns about the year lf)f)2 that he arrived at Amster- 
dam. He commenced a great number of designs, which were 
j arebased by ,M. Jonas WUzer, with some by Battern, for 
l.oOO florins. t 

At, the period when Van Ostade settled in Amsterdam, this 
rich and fine c ity was filled M'ith amateurs, and the most . 
celebrated painters flourished there. There was not a class of 
Hutch society, not a variety of the Batavian race, not a single 
condition, which had not in Amsterdam its chosen painter. 
Lingclbaeh there displayed his lively fairs, his hunting-pieces 
in the style of Wouvermans, and his charming sea-ports. The * 

• 

♦ There is in the gollerj^ of Cardinal F^sch a superb portrait of 
Francois Hals, which was long attributed to .Rembrandt, as Wo 
learn from the learned author of the catalogue of this famous 
Jery, M. George* V • 

*' '4l ' 

t Arnold Houhraken, /.a Fie des Peinires des Pn^s-^a^. J)ie 
Grooic ScJu)ufnirgh dcr nededanfBcke konslschilders en 
Amsferdam, 171ft. The invasion of Holland by Louis , MY* 
having taken place in 1672, it is possible there may be 
ill the figures 1002; given by Houhraken, and repeated W 
champs.* In this case, it would have been the rumouV 
invasion which decided Van Ostade to return to Luheejk. * * 
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citisenci went to Gerard Douw for small and delicately finished 
poiftraitSy and to, Abraham Van Tcmpel for those noble full- 
length portraits worthy of Vandyck. brilliant with flesh coloiir- 
ingand satin. Gabriel Metzu represented the wealthy interiors 
of Holland, ladies at tl:e toilet or the harpsichord, young 
gallants WTiting love-letters or practising the graces in the 
drawing-room, or, better still, pretty waiting-maids pouring 
water for their mistresses from a silver ewer. Adrian Brnuwer 
was the painter of alehouse brawls, of libertines, of gamesters, 
and of drunkards. Paul Potter was privileged to wander with 
his shepherds and their flocks* Finally, the old Kembrandt, 
in the depths of his mysterious studio, reigned over the crowd 
of amateurs, impressing his genius upon them, and exciting 
their admiration. In the midst of all the.se great artists, 
Adrian Van Ostade came to seek his place, and found it. Tic 
did in protestant Holland w'hat Teniers had done in catholic 
Flanders. And, without carrying this idea too fa^*, it fti)|)eaT8 
certain that the diversity of the tw'o nations, Sf) aj)pan*iit to 
him who had come from Antwerp to Amsterdain, is very 
evident in the diflerence between the two masters. It is only 
necessary to have seen the Low Countries, to be struck with 
the sudden change as we pass from Belgium to Ilolland. The 
farmer of the neighbourhood of IMochlin does not in the least 
resemble the Dutch peasant. The fair of Flanders is full of 
joy and clatter ; the rural fetes, in the neighliHiuring countries 
of Haarlem and Amsterdam, are less noisy and more dignitied. 
There the rustic smokes and laughs, gets drunk and sings, 
and gives expression to his ,foy in vulgar sallies ; here he 
remains serious, meditative, gt least in appearance, and (*ven 
taciturn; he drinks conscientiously and in sUonec. But 
who knows what he absorbs, what liquor he swallows: 
In this respect Van (Tstade, in painting reality, expresses 
the grotesque ideal of Kabelais, mid the debouches of his 
fancy. In the inn, as well as in the interior of their cottages, 
the peasants of Ostade disiday the X‘lt:asure8 of drinking in 
frightful proportions. Men and women hold enormous fan- 
tastic glasses ; the servants ascending and descending tlie 
cellar stairs can hardly supply these imitators of (iargantua. 
“ A butler should have a hundred hands, as Briareus had,’’ 
said the curate of Mendon, “for this incessant iiouring.” And 
truly wefsee it on looking at tlrese red faces, tlu'se eager eyes, 
these enormous mouths, which, finding the glasses too small, 
though broad and deep as w'clls, sei/x* the pot itself, and dr.iin 
it to the bottom. A century before, 'Rabelais, in his artistically 
coloured style, had painted the models of Van Ostade— those 
drinkers with diapert'd nose spangled w’ith purjilc blotchis, 
enamelled, embroidered with gules, “of wmich race few loved 
but all were lovers of strong tSi'ptember.'' Ali ! 
these lovers of “strong September,” Van Ostade has made 
portraits of them, and .so true to life, that his com{iositLoiis 
would well adorn a Dutch edition of Kabelais, in that part of 
the book where Gargantua feasts brother J ean des Entommeures, 
and cries, “How good is God, who has given us this good 
wine!” 

It is not known whether Van Ostade took h;ason.s of Uciii- 
brandt ; but it is certain that he yielded to the influence of 
this great master, and that he adopted his c/iiaro-oscifro^ 
especially when he painted interiors. With Kembrandt, light 
has a dramatic effect, his shadows are imposing and awful, as 
if inhabited by phantoms* If he throws a fantastic ray in the 
obscure Vbode of a recluse, it speaks to our imagination, and 
we perceive unknown pot try hidden in this mysterious mar- 
riage of the day and the Might. The simple Ostade did not 
xiee to the conception of these poems of light ; but he bur- 
rowed of Rembrandt his gradually receding lights, those 
nllirvellouB gradations which give transparency to shadow, 
*ilLtoe8ting the eye and even delighting the thought. This single 
ray of light introduced into the cottages of the poor, through 
the Ipeonged casement, frequently falls only upon subjects and 
' most strikingly trivial. The heroic gleam of Kembrandt 

^Iw ^yith Van Ostade only upon prose, misery, and ugliness ; 

is a medical drink made of barley, boiled down with 
raisins and Uquorioe. 


it, nevecthcless, adds a serious interest to the humble x>er 80 ii- 
ages whom he represents. Observe “The Rustic Household” f 
(p. 210). While the children are playing with tlie house dog, 
their little sister, holding by the knee uf her mother, stretches 
her hands towards a toy which she wishes to have. The father 
and elder sou look with delight upon tliis simple action : this 
is all the plot of “ The Rustic llouselioid.’ '{ But even this sim- 
plicity is charming. We w'ould not wish to leave this cottage 
without going over it.*j numerous details, witliout counting the 
utensils scattered abou: in the most picturesque disorder. 
AVe look with interest upon the wicker cradle from which the 
child lias just fan ii taken ; the half-cleared table with the old- 
fashidned pilelier eheiiuercd with blue Htri])e8; here the grand- 
mothers wheel, there, m the embra.sure of the window, the 
cage with eanane.s ; against tin* w'all «f»mc glasses and plates 
stanti upon a wretched plank in h>rm of a dresser ; higher up, 
hanging from the beams of the ruined ceiling, the basket full 
of straw in which tlie fowls are earriod to market ; litre and 
there some clothes drying upon the line or upon the wooden 
b-ilustrttLle which leads to the loft; not *forgetting the barrel 
of beer which eoinjdetes the jirovisions of the family, nor 
the engraving hx(*d upon the wall, showing that the idea 
of art is not absent e\cn from this miserable cottage* 
AVell, it ib the vhiaru-uscuro especially, which gives to this 
liuinbh' scene its principal value. TTie light enters freely 
tlirough the large easement, bul it is sofC, warm, and caress- 
ing; it leuiesa great jiart of the picture in the repose of 
shadow, and falls only on the ]>rineipal objects. From the 
window to the eradli- the ray nieists all the figures, including 
the dog. who is also of the family ; each of them stands out with 
vigoui and clearness. 'JTk'ji follow thv details*(>f the furniture, 
which the light distil iguislu's according to their degree of 
importance in the mind (»f the painter ; that is, as they may 
serve for efi’eet by throwing back the light, or contribute to the 
general harmony of coloui, by the happy distribution of their 
tone. 

In eonteniplatiiig tlu bc mtenor.s, wliere we breathe domestic 
peace and siinjile happinci^.s, we may judge of the character of 
V.iii Ostade and his pri vai(“ life, lie has painted himself here, 
lathcr than in smoky ali'houses, where neitlier his tastes nor 
liis genius could peni'trate. The history of art oflers* more 
than one example of tlu‘ contradiction between the style and 
ta.steH of a ])ainUi. AVe hav^' seen that Teniers lived us a 
gcntlcmaii in the castle of Troi.s-toiirs, and had nothing in 
common with the habits and feelings of the subjects of his 
Ijictures. Adriaii A^aii Ostade was neither a drunkard nor a 
gaiucsier. AVhile liis fiiciid Brauwer, living in the midst of 
his vulgar models, sjioki' their ^^languiige, drank their wine, 
nml shared their drunkenness, A nn Ostade liiraself preserved 
the dignity and gravity of his niaiiner.s. If he occasionally 
painted the same suhjeets as Brauwer, it W'aa doubtless to 
sati.bfy the demand of purchasers, or from caprice and as an 
e\cex)tion. AVe easily rec«>gni8e, on looking closely at the 
picture jiaintcd by Ostade, eidlcd “BJeasure interrupted,” 
(which w as I'ligrax ed in the last century by F. David, and the 
print d( dicated to Ahdtaire !) that the angry jdayers in vain 
draw their knife and frown their passion ; we feel that tho 
peaceful talent of Van Ostade, has not sufficient violence of 
gesture or ferocious expression in the drunken figures, iind 
that he must leave to Brauwer the representation of these 
brutal struggles, where the drinkers slay each other amid the 
cries of the servant, and mingle their blood with theii* wine. 

A simple and profouna observer, a perfect painter, an 
harmonious colourist in the originality of his tints, Adrian 
Van Ostade was never more admirable than in his mial 
pictures. There he combines his charms and places thein in 
a true light. Under the arbour of hops, before the villuge inn, 
behold the strolling singer, who scrapes upon his shrill violin 

t This plate was exhibited at tbc Saiow of 1849, and the Jui7 
decreed a gold medal to its author, M. Adrian Lprveille. 

J This exquisitely-finished picture is now in Loudon, in the 
valuable coUoction of \Mr. Holferd, Russell-square, Avhotc we 
reoently saw it* # 
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a gay strain from his collection. . To cover his lank and picture, playing mth a dog. Within stands the hostess, grave 
withered body he has borrowed the tinsel of a comedy lord ; and modest ; her serious countenance forbids a laugl^ and 
a cock's feather in his nether button-hole waves in the wind, behind her two men are listening, partly concealed in the 
Near him a little boy, seen from behind, standing as proudly half- tint — one would smile, but disdainfully ; "he other, with* 
as a primo tmno upon the boards of a great theatre, seems to out standing on ceremony, enjoys it heartily and freely, and 
accompany him upon an instrument, though we cannot see it. freely yields himself to a half- stupid admiration. 

The countenance of the singer — sharp, mocking, merry, and Is not this truly a little scene of rustic comedy, of comedy 
almost impudent — leaves no doubt as to the nature of the words of manners, full of free gaiety? Has not the most learned 
which he utters : he carries to the village the ways of the analysis of human sentiments dictated the details of a corn- 
town ; he has just uttered a vulgar iest, and lends to the position where unit)^ of effect rules variety of expression ? 
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oTTiiality of his features the mimicry ol his proU ssion. The And what idea may w'e not form of this masterpiece, if wo 
varied expression of the personages is rpyidc rcd M'iih rare remember what the pencil of the colourist has added to charm 
truth and skill. First, there is the jolly febow in a fit of the eye by the harmony of his tints and the disposition of Uie 
laughter sliding from the stone bench on which he sits. Two Lght I '* The place of the scene,” says a clever critic,* 
children are seated by his side ; one appears scarcely to com- shaded by a tree, and by the bushy stalks of tho 
preheiid what he sees, while the other, about the age of .the climbing over the poles. The light introduced througjh^tiia 
boy who ac-jompacios the singer, with o^>on eyes profoundly , 

atoires the precocious talents of *the young artist. Further ♦ Mus^o RobUlard. This picture, painted on wood, wift iff the 
oCf ,«^ttle girl holds by the hand a young frightened infant, Mus4e Franoais in the time of the empire ; it was in 

l^wbUphelast of the family sits on the ground in front of the J815. 
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brancliLefi Atrikes viyidly upon the wall in the centre of the pressed by exterior objects, should be able to draw upon 
picture, and spreads oyer it in delightful gradation. The copper tho passing scenes wh'ch strike them. For example, 
general tone is clear ; the transparent foliage throws upon all a ray of sun-light, passing between two clouds, fells by 
the objects a greenish reflection whicli mingles softly with the chance upon the hump-backed violin player, who stops at 
strong colours. This greenish tint, wliich was familiar to the door of the inn ;* or upon a baker who cries his hot bread ;t 
Van Ostade, has become here, as in. many of his works, a great or rather upon ii group of grotesque beggars in great hats 
beauty, on account of the foliage overjwhich it is spread, and the here is a picture complete, but without the delay of painting, 
strong light which animates the picture. The wall, the door, the artist vividly traces his impressions upon the varnish, he 
^ and the ground, offer a true Colour, lively tones, fine half-tints, takes notes xiith his graver as the poet takes his with the 
and careful detail^. We sec here the perfection of art, so far as pencil, and it after aids happens, that this rapid sketch in- . 
tViis kind of painting is ejmeerned.” terests us so much the more, inasmuch ns ho has hereoxproasofl. 



7HB HOMP-'BA.CKEl) PIDOLEB.— FBOM A PAINTING BY ADRIAN VAN OSTADP. 

How many things could we not add here respecting the with more freedom and vigour the impression received. The 

effect of the picture, the idea, the original order of the design, etching of Van Ostade is distinguished by great sobriety of 

-—in a word, the sentiment of the whole. What proves that ^ 

tnneparency of colouring, is not with Van Ostade the only * This print, which wo have engraved above, is numbered 44 in 

of his works, and that this time the colourist is, so to the catalogue of Bartsch. 

above the market, is the inestimable value of the prinU ^ Gersaint, in one of his precious catalogues, explains the local 
l||p|yed from his pictures, especially those which he etched represented in the picture of Ostade which bears this title : 

-llWMlf, and in which, notwithstanding, we find his pecu- Baker who trumpets his hot Bread.” *<It is a custom in 

liar defects — careless handling, and occasionally a feeble the Low Count, .os,” says this amateur, ** often to eat hot bread,* in 
design. .^Like almost all Dutch painters, Ostade was an which they put some butter; hut almost *hlways on Saturday 
engraver. It is necessary that artists, who are easily im- evening among the citizens. This day is generally -devoted to 
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.workmanship. The white of the paper here performs an 
important part. Not a line is without purpose, not a hatching 
. which is not there to give compression to the features, to arrange 
a fold of the drapery, or to indicate a movement. The parts 
of light and shade are neatly cut, and wlien the half-tints arc 
multiplied it is entirely' exceptional. The print called “A 
Painter in his Studio ” is an example of this. For the rest, 
Van Ostade is, in his own style, what llerghem is in his : he 
understands picturesque forms l)(*8t, he gives character to the 
slightest detail's; in truth, he lends unknown giaco to the 
/ailing boards of a damp, green, rotten pent-house. An old 
roof where grass is growing, an ancient casement \^indow, the 
remains of an old basket, and even the lizard on the wall — all 
with Ostade are invested with charms, attract notice, and, as 
amateurs say, arc full of rnr/ottl. 

Adam Bartsch reckons fifty etchings of Adrian Van 
• Ostade, not including a doubtful piece.* If we now reckon 
the precious, highly- finished pictures which we sec from his 
hand in the galleries of Europe so many interiors, alehouses, 
fefes under the vino arbour, as well as the portraits by this 
master, for he executed some superior ones —we shall see that 
the life of Ostade was that of an artist of great industry and 
extent. It is even curious to notice the kind of moral seclusion 
in which nearly all the great painters of Holland lived, ll is 
Eaid that they carried Avith them a sort of atmosphere, im- 
pervious to rumours and events from u'ithont. In their pictures 
•we seek in vain for any trace of the great faets^of contem- 
poraneous histor)'. The youth of Itembrandt and that of Van 
Ostade was spent in the midst of the disasters of the Thirty 
Years’ War : and the former remained all his life wrapped 
up in an exalted dignity, most foreign to tlie outer world; 
from the depths of his cavern where he painted his philo- 
sophers in meditation, he Iteard not (^)unt Mansfeld’s cavalry 
passing. The other, more troubled by Ihe war sintte he tied 
from it, did not once regard the soldiers w^ho defiled under 
his windows, did not go out of his ru.-.tic inns, or his silent 
smoking- houses. * 

If by hist'uy we understand a picture of the movements 
of nations, the recital* of their quarrels with foreigners, of their 
negotiations, and of their battles the works of Dutch masters^ 
and particularly those of Van, Ostade, have nothing historical. 
But on the other hand, how they show us the interior ol 
things, how clearly these little canvases, these vi^id etchings 
tell us the other history, that of the fcidings, the habits and 
the manners of the nation ! How they assist us’ to penetrate 
into the inner life and thoughts! No pan of the Dutch 
character has been more clearly expressed. Let ug, for exam- 
ple, turn our attention to the celebrated picture by Adrian 
Van Ostade, which they caliche “Inconveniences of Play ;”t 

cleaning the house ; and as it is snpjioscd that tlic servant is 
occupied all day in this work, and that she lias not tunc to jireparc 
the evening meal, tliey are content Asitli hot bread and butter,* 
Avhich is quickly prepared ; therefore, at a certain hour, thebalftrs 
of each quarter announce by a trumi)i t that their batch i.s ready 
for distribution, and each then hasteli'. to make jirovi.sion “ 

— “ Catalogue raisuiine des difhb*ents effeth eiirieu.x et rares 
conlcnus dans Ic cabinet dc feu M. de la Boriue, ]»!ir E. F. Ger- 
saint. Paris, 1745.” • 

• The catalogue of Rigal (pp. 277, 278), speaks also of two othei 
prints attributed to Ostade, oqe of whicli is marked ivilh the 
letters “A. O. S." The safest course is refer it to Bartseh^ 
The work of Adrian Van Ostade is usually accompanied by v 
portrait bf the painter, engraved by .T. (iole, alter ConcA-ille 
Uusart, and a copper plate, upon which is engraved this title : 
t'lVjrck compMt mn den verf**anrdc scMldcr Adrian Van Ostade ^ a'les 
door hemseJfi geinventeert en gi&eeit:* the complete works of Adrian 
Van Ostade, the celebrated painter, designed arid engraved by 
himself. This work thus complete, in proofs, from worn-out 
plates, would scarcely bo worth £fi ; bpt a work com]>osed of 
first proofs, 'which they call proofs <h remarque^, Avould not be 
worth, Ipsh than £600 or £800. 

' t 'Tflllfia picture waif in the Musee Napolcbn ij) the time of tho 
It WAS retaken in IHI L 


a board serves for a table, two men arc playing at cards. One 
of them, a bad player no doubt, and, alas! always having 
the contrary chance, is out of humour, and throws the cards 
upon the ground. The other rises indignantly, and with his 
hand resting upqp the edge of the board, leans towards his 
companion, and sharply reproaches him for his bad faith. 
Evidently a violent quarrel is about to follow this contest, as 
yet peaceful. Every one around the players is watching their 
([uarrid. A woman, whose glass ahd pot of beer stood upon 
the board, hastily removes the precious olyects ; a smoker has 
taken his pipe from his mouth, and looks gravely upon the 
setme ; the violin player, whose boAv mechanically continues 
the air already commenced, is looking at nothing but the two 
actors of the drama w^iich is preparing. A critic is astonished 
that this work should be knoAvn.by the name that we have 
quoted. Everything in the scene seems to breathe a peace 
whi(th w'ould not be troubled by the trifling altercation which 
has taken place between the tw'o players. No doubt there is 
profound peace under this fine green foliage, the* violin of the 
fiddler rejoices the ears of the tranquil drinkers and the ecstaiic 
smokers. Nevc’rtheless, in a corner of this jiictiire, a man is 
standing with flashing eye, clenehod fingers, and hat over his 
oj'os. In rising, he has violently thrown down the bench on 
which he was silting The struggle has not yet commenced, 
b*t it is inevirable. And it is precisely in having chosen this 
moment whrm peace still continues, that Van Ostade has shown 
himself the ingenious and profound observer. In a French 
tavern tl>c bottles would have flown about without any expla- 
nation. But the Dutcli painter has been able to represent a 
man highly irritated surrounded by people who are inte- 
rested in liis emotion, and whose physiognomy, notwithstand- 
ing. is placid, because this bh^wriess to throw off his habitual 
calm is natural to the Hollander. There is a very considera- 
ble interval between the moment "when he is moved and that 
in Avhich he allows it to appear. Sober in movements as in 
words, be spenks fewer words, and makes fewer gestures 
in the course of a whole year than a Parisian in one day. 
A\T* may mention, wldle on this subject, that in Haarlem, 
just by the city of Van Ostade, two masons were one day 
seen pulluig a rop(;*in ortler to raise a large stone. Presently 
the two men, exhausted by the rmormous weight, found they 
had not suHicienl strength to raise the stone to the required 
height. The stone remaining suspended a few feet from the 
ground, the two masons turned towards the passers-lvs show- 
ing them by n look that they needed assistance. Immediately" 
twd or three men advanced from among the people without 
speaking, assisted the masons, who spoke not a word to them, 
and then withdrew, still preserving the silence. As the task 
w'as long, several persons succeeded them, still without a 
single w'ord having been exchanged, and without a single 
gesture having been made, beyond the movements by the 
iaan«‘UATe. 

At all times amateurs have recognised in the works of Adrian 
Van Ostade two perfectly distinct styles one vihich is a 
little that of Frar^ois Hals, that is, a bold, free, and decided 
manner; the other soft and fine, resembling a painting *oii 
enamel, not, however, what is depreciatingly called the por- 
celain style. There is in the Louvre a celebrated specimen of 
this— the picture of “The, Schoolmaster.” Although fineness 
of execution in small works is a law in painting, and there is a 
law as imperative requiring bold execution in large works, it 
cannot be denied that Van Ostade here deviated in practice 
from w'hat his master had taught him, and he himself practised 
with such success on other occiusioiis. We need oijly notice as 
examples the portraits of^ small dimensions, which, without 
speaking of the character and expression of the heads, are 
marvels of touch. The pencil is there managed with circum- 
spect and abundant freedom, the folds of the skin are sharply 
defined without roughness, the details are marked without 
any reserve, and in a head where nothing is wanting the whole 
dominates, nevertheless, to that degree that this head may 

J See whnt Hngedoni sflys in his ** Lsdre « m an nUtfr de 
(tree dee vchiirrirmneuts Dresde, 1 77*5* 
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lerve as a lesson to a painter who executes large portraits. 
It is not, then, easy to conceive why Van Ostade lias occasion- 
ally thrown himself into the manner of which wc speak, and 
why he should even go so far as to polish his pain ling with 
processes of his own invention, as is thought by M. Paillot de 
Montabert :• — “ I suspect that Van Ostade, who represented 
* The Fish-market ’ which is seen in the Museum of Paris, and 
in which we perceive upon the tables various kinds of lish, 
arranged in order one above the other ; I suspect, I say, that 
he obtained this transparency from colours ground with oil 
alone, and laid on with particular art, an art which consisted 
not only in the touch, but in a certain polish wliich resembles 
the effect that block marble receives fvom the burnisher, 
which renders it brilliant and as clear of tarnish as it w'as at 
first. The custom of rubbing a painting to polish it has been 
noticed by several Flemish writers.” 

However that may be, the touch of Van Ostade, wOiethcr 
deeply marked or softened, firm or smooth, was always obe- 
dient to the Will of the paintcT when he wished to display one 
of the most precious qualities of his art -expression. How 
many times, in going over the gallery of the liouvre, have wc 
not been arrested and powerfully rc'tained by the ILiile picture of* 
Adrian's which represents a Hutch ineiLhant rc-iding a letter. 
The man seems so attentive that in turn he eompels our 
attention. But what is contained in thi.-? letter which h(‘ holds 
in his hands, and devours wulh his cyeft r Wliat, in our simple 
imaginings, have w'e not read there ? No chiubt, he is the rich 
owmer of a privateer, who has rcccive<l news from a dLstaiit 
countrj". The letter which interests him so .deeply relates 
the unforeseen adventures w'hifh liavo liappmcd to his slup, 
perhaps inauspicious, but the immovable Dutchman reads 
thha serious correspondence with apparent calmness. Sensibi- 
lity in this Batavian is latent, it has not >vrinkled liis fore- 
head, marked his cheeks, nor weakemeJ his eyes ; the ex- 
pression of it leaves him not less tranquil and vigorous. Also, 
in spite of the vulgarity of the features, the countt nance of 
this model intercuts us : it is elevated by the manly lines 
wliich the pencil has so vividly inaiked, it is ennobled by the 
philosophic character 'w'hieh distinguishes it, and, in a w'ord, 
by the presence of thought. In this the^inastei is seen. 

Adrian Van Ostade died at Amsterdam in 1 OS.k at the age 
of eeveiity.five years. He had liis brother Isaac for a pupil, 
one of the most astonishing landscape painters that cvei 
existed. If so many writers have declanjd him very inferior to 
. his master, it is, because they have found it more con- 
venient to CO])}' the (o'lr Ihics devoted by Deschamps to Isaac 
Ostade, than to go to see his landscapes, full of golden mist 
and rustic poetry, (kirneille Dusart, Corneille Bega, and David 
Hyckacrt, the younger, w’ere also tlic pujiihs or the iniitator.s of 
Adrian. Like him, i leir subjects were the conversations of 
the peasantry, the interior of thdr houses, their sinijilc 
pleasures, their artless emotions, their quarrels. Some have 
often been pleased to eoinpave Ostade with Teniers, and w'e 
acknowledge the justice of the parallel wdiich has been drawn 
by the good Deschamps, to whom wc must now and then 
render justice- -a parallel winch has been developed, continued, 
and completed with skill by Kmeric David. Teniers-, say they, 
.grouped his figures better, and knew better than Ostade liaw 
to dispose his plans. In fact, the latter sometimes placed the 
point of light so high that the apartments appeared odd, 
and would have been ridiculous if he had not known how 
to fill up the vacanc} i;y details wdiich interrupted the 
large spaces. The colouring of Teniers is clear, bright, 
silvery, and altogether very varied; that of Ostade, with 
the same [transparency) is vigorous, warm, and often florid. f 
The one has' a light, vivid, and spirited touch ; the other is 
sustained) flowing, and soft. The one manages the light, in 
order to soften it) bringing it across the thick bushes, or 
.allows it to glide into the cottage of the poot only through 
lhe*cUmbing plants with which the window is shaded ; *hc 

• “Traitc complct .de la Pcintufe,” tomo 8. Paris, Bossungc, 
1829 ; p. 234. 

• t Musee llobillard, tome 2. 


charms us, in fact, by mysterious and striking effects. The 
other, on the contrary, places his figures in open air, and 
without expressive shadow, without betraying his learned 
combinations, he gives to his picture the tone# the interest of 
life. In imitating nature Teniers represents her amiable, 
smiling, and especially admirable for her variety, If he 
paints a rustic fet^, we recognise in the games of the peasants, 
in their joy, in their anger, in their quarrels, the diversity of 
their characters. I'kich state, each age, has its maimers. By 
the side of a stupid drunkard are shown persons who adorn 
the -fete by the dignity of their attitude and their bearing. 
Van Ostade, contracting the circle of his models, chooses only 
the figure and the actions of the peasantry of Holland 
from the most ignoble and the most grotesque that nature 
and manners offer. ‘‘A satirical author,” said Emeric 
Da\id, “ Ostade makes his personages ugly, in order to render 
them more ])lea.sing and more ridiculous.” Tlic latter senti*^ 
ment appears wanting in justice. It is for the jester Teniers 
to ridicule his world. No, the kindly Ostade should not be 
triuisformed into a .satirical author. The painter of dull 
eottagc^ and of peaceful smoking -houses, has not made his 
peasants, his i>oor and his silent smokers, ugly in order to 
ph'aso ; he has not mocked his models, he has copied them 
seriously ; and midcr the rags which cover them, in the pro- 
found misery into which they are plunged, he has many times 
made us feel the i)rc“SLnce of tlic soul. Teniers has sought 
the comic, Ostade has perhaps found it, but without knowing 
it. He placed Jiimself at his wdndow framed with honey- 
suckle, and saw human comedy pass by. If you desire to 
hoar driiiking songs and indulge in a roar of vulgar laughter, 
enter, without ceremony, the alehouse of Teniers; but if 
you prefer to mingle A^ith the poor villagers, and in smoking 
round the health forget, as ihvy do, the labours, the hardships 
of life, go sec that little picture by Adrian, which represents 
the entrance to the village inn. Upon the wall hangs a bill 
where the painter has wTitten these words House to be . 
.sold : apply to Van Oistadc.” 

Tlie work of Adrian Van Ostade holds an importanl place 
hi tlic portfolios of amateurs. It is composed of fifty prints, 
'I’he best, according to Bartsch, are “ The Hurdy Ourdy 
Player,” ‘‘ The Family,” 'J’hc Bam,” “ The Father of the 
Family,” and ” The (iuaek,” all very superior to No. 16, which 
has for its title “ The Doll demanded.” 

The art of w'cll detaching the figures is particularly seen in 
“ Tlir Quack,” The Dance at the Inn ” (p. 221), and “ The 
Luncheon.” “The School” and “The Singer” may be 
noticed as th(* least successful f-iigravings of the master. 

The pictures of Adrian Van ^Ostade arc rarely to be mot 
with among amateurs; The}* arc nearly all in museums or in 
very rich private galleries. 

The Louvre reckons no less tliaii seven of the finjest, “The 
School muster,” “ I'lic Family of the Painter,” and “The 
Fi.sh Market,” are true masterpieces. 

In the Museum of Munich are five pictures by Ostade. 

“ A Still Life, with lases, fruit, fish, and a dead cock.” A 
Duteli Inn,” where pea.sant8 are fighting, and their wives, 
modem Sabines, come to separate them. The three others 
represent drinkers and young villagers ; charming composi- 
tions of feeling and method. ^ 

In the 1 >resden Museum are five pictures by OstadC) besides 
two copies of this master. It is not uncommon to meet 
acknowledged copies of the great masters in tlie museums 
of the North. Is it not the finest homage that can be 
rendered to the talent of these painters when w'e cannot 
procure the originals ? 

The Muse'e Iloyul of Berlin only po.5scBses a single Ostade j 
it represents an old woman under a vine arbour) believed to 
be the mother of Ostade. 

The Hermitage at St. Petersburgh contains no less than 
twenty works of Ostadc) among which a series of “ The Five 
Sbnscs,” and some charming interior scenes. 

The heirs of Sir Robert Peel possess, in their collection in 
London, “An Alchymist,” by Adrian Van Ostade. The 
execution of this p^^^ture is of rare pe|lbbtiloii|* and Waagen 
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■ays, In his “Voyage Artiatique en Angletcrre,” that thia 
work cost at least 800 ^ineas. 

In the Bridgewater Gallery there is **A Game at Back- 
gammon/' by Adrian Van Ostade, jdayed by two peasants. 

In the collection of Lord Ashburton there is, by the same 
master, •* A View of the Village," ornamented with' thirteen 


the preceding, from the collection Braamcamp, represente 
“Three Peasants drinking, smoking, and playing, round a 
Table." 

In the collection of Mr. T. Hope, a picture by Ostade 
represents “An old Peasant Woman leaning against an open 
door, talking to a Boy,” 


/ 
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tigUTes, a cart drawn by a white horse, some pigs and poultry ; Among the pictures composing the collection of Mr. B^ek-' 
'dated 1676. ThL charming little picture was tbrmerly the ford, in London, is a fine picture by Ostade, represeitling “ Six 
omameni, of the Blondel de Gagny, Trouard, Praslin, and Peasants round a Table.” This picture- was sold for '400 
Solirene collections. There is another, representing A Man guineas, at the sale of M. Delahante. 

and a Woman at a Table,” and a third, which came, as well as In .the gallery of the Marquis of Bute, at Luton House, 
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there is a small picture by Ostade ; it represents ** A Man of eyes ; in the second impression a lower bonnet nearly touches 
Law in his study, reading a Manuscript/' , the eyes. 

There arc in the Royal Museum of Madrid some little ** A Family of Feasants at table saying grace. 1Q17* 




pictures by Ostade, full of spirit and gaiety ; they are interiors 
of cottages. 

•‘The following are his most esteemed prints 
‘ “The Fainter seated at his Easel. . The first impressions 
of this plate are with the high cap considerably aboye the 


“ An Assemblage of Peasants, occupied in killing a Pig ; a 
night-pieej^f producing a fine effect of the chiafo oscu^o* 

“ A Mount bank surrounded by several figures. 

. “ Several Peasants at the door of a Cottage, with a fair in 
the background. 
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** ScYcral Feasants fighting with knives. 

The (Cottage Dinner. 1653. 

“The (‘obbler 8 shop. 1671. 

“ A Man standing on a Bridge angling. 

“ The Interior of a Dutch Ale-liousc, with figures drinking 
and dancing. 

“ The Inside of a Cottage, with a Woman suckling ii Child. 

“ The Spcctacle-sellcr. 

“ A Man, Woman, and Child at the door of a Cottage. 1652. 

“ Several Feasants at a window ; one of them is singing a 
ballad, and anotlier holds the candle.^ 

“ A Man blowing a Horn, leaning over a hatch. 

“A Village Fe.'jtival, with a great number of figures divert- 
ing themselves at the door of an ale-house. His largest plate.'* 

We now turn to a list of prices of the pictufes of Ostade, 
furnished by the public sr.les. 

In 1711, at the sale of Lorangore, “ Tlie Backgammon 
* Flayers” was sold for £17. At that of M. do la Koque, 
in^ 1745, two little pictures representing half-length figures, 
one “A Sailor,” the other, “A Feasant,” were valued at 
£4 the two ; another, representing “ A Baker, w'ho trumpets 
hot Bread,’* at £6. 

At the sale of M. de Julienne in 1767, there were offered 
five idctures by Ostade; the first, painted in 1601, represented 
“ The interior of a Chamber,” in which, near the lire, 'are a 
ivoman and child, and four men, each holding a pipe, the 
■ fourth, sitting in the chimney eoriier, holds a pipe and a pot ; 
to the right, near the casement, are a woman and tw'o men 
standing. This picture, painted upon copper, was sold for 
£300, Tne second, dated 1662, represents the famous “.Sehool- 
master,'* which is in the Louvre ; it sold for £260. The third, 
representing “The IMayers at Ninepins,” by the side of a 
violin player, fetchea £100. The fourth represents “ A Man, 
a M^oman, andtwo Children,” one sitting in a e'..alr, w'hile the 
mother is feeding it; dated 1667, price £40. The fifth is “A 
Ijower Room, lighted by a large casement,' * in which there 
are five figures, price £103. 

At the sale of th^» ttuke de Choi&eul, in 1772, several 
pictun s of Ostade “ 'J3ie Game of Sliullic- board,’* wl'ieh Ave 
have reproduced (p. 220), sold for 1‘1<S6. ‘ The interior of 

II house of I’easants” (the great smoking house, engraved 
by Wisscher), four prineipal figures, one wuth his back to the 
lire, fetched £356. “ An Interior upon the table, wb’ch i,, 

covered with a cloth, are plate.<, biead, and glasses, near it a 
man and a w’oinan, further off two ehildrcii under a window', 
a third sitting ill a chair, in the foregnmhd a large spindle; 
price £120. • 

At the sale of the Frincehif Conti, in 1777, aii‘’ Interior of 
a Feasant’s house,’* dated 166S; the same, Avliich at the .sab* 
of the Duke de Choiseul, sold for £ now only icaliscd 
£283. 

In 1812, at the sale of the cabinet Clos, w'ds jmt up, “An 
Interior of a Farm twenty figures, men, w'omen, and children ; 
adaiicc to the sounds of a bagpi])'. ; a child sitting upon a 
bench. This picture sold for 1'242. It name from the cabinet 
Servad of Amsterdam, where it w'as sold in 177S for 2,430 
florins, or about £243. 

At the sale Laperierc, in 1823, the same picture fetch jd 
the price of £613 ; A Rustic Interior,” £1 (iJS. 

. In 1825, at the first sale of the Fnneo Oalitzin, w^as sold 
for £520 a picture by Ostade, representing “ An Interior of a 
Smoking-house. ” 

At the sale of the Chevalier Erard, in 1832, w'a.N sold “ The 
Di tch Smoking-room” (p. 217) ; a w^oman and four men by 
the side of a violin-player, accompanying a woman who is 
singing, other persons talaiiig «ir smoking : price, £100. “ The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,” which Ostade is said to have 
painted on the birth of one of his children, produced £170. 

^ At the sale of the Duke de Berry, in 1S37, was offered “ The 
Village Dance,” No. 14 of the catalogue. This '•’ery capital 
picture^ dated 1600, has been engraved t)y A' oolett ; it was 
valued at £?80. lu 17CS it made part of the collection of 
Qiiignat; in 1777 that of Ruiidon de boisset ; in 1801 that of 
Tolosan. 


At the sale of Faul Ferrier, 1843, “ The Fish-market” waa 
valued at £440 ; “ The Empiric ” at £210. 

Adrian Van Ostade signed his etchings and his pictures 
as indicated below : — 


rK'niiKs IN j:dinburgti. 

liOMxiN has .splendid galleries and mugnibcent pictures. Tho 
National Gallery and Marlborough-house contain priceless 
gems. *J’hcn in the halls of our nobles the works of the immor- 
tals are to be seen. Also, for those who have time, there are 
Ilani]) Lon- court Palace and Dulw'ich with their treasures, rich 
and rare. You need not traiel to Venice, Vienna or Rome. 
There is mueli amongst us for the stay-at-home traveller to 
.set* and admin*. 

IkliubuTgh has, also, a collection of pictures, but little known, 
but w’hitih w'ill w^ell rejiay a visit to that beautiful and romantic 
city. Though of recent growth, it promises to do credit to 
the eoimtry, and to supply that deficiency in the study of art 
in Scotland which has hitherto bcenuliiiost neglected. This 
fine collection, to wdiieh we beg to call the reader's attention, 
consists of that cl.'iss of the genuine works of the great masters 
which an* more especially of an instructive character *to artists, 
rather than such as are usually selected with a view to the 
adornment of a galli'ry as a public spactacle. The directors 
wuselr seiik pictures w'hich may be relied upon as safe models -• 
ui^on W'hich the student may advantageously form his taste 
and correct his practice. Although these may prove less 
attractive to tho cuisory f)bs(uver, or be less calculated to 
dazzle by the brilliancy of subject and effect, the advantages 
of Buch a course of instruction are too obvious to require much 
detail in this plac e, as its toiideney is to exalt and purify jiublic 
taste, to moderate the extravagancies of the untutored asiii- 
rants in arts, to check the dangerous precijiitancy woth which 
they are too n])t to overstep the slow and certain measures by 
which alone excellence in art is to be obtained, and to assist 
the artist in subduing the diihcfive estimate of his own powers 
which he is so ready — especially if be very iiiexiierienccd- - 
to form ; lor it is true, as has been well remarked, that “ those 
accustomed to teach in the academies of painting, have gene- 
rally found that the slow and laborious student was more 
likely to rise to eminence, than those who pressed forward in 
th<? confidence of genius.” Afu*r everything is acquired that 
experience can teach, an ample field will yet remain for the 
e.vcrcise of genius and invention. The scojie is boundless. 
But the basis of painting ought to be laid in study, in an 
intimate kiioAvledge of the works of the best masters, in acute 
obscrA'ations of nature, and unwearied combat with the diffi- 
culties of execution. Thobc are the substantial promoters of 
the art, and in so far os associations or private patronage can 
supply facilitics^if employment, and objects of emulation and 
study, tliey liave done their part. 

The Royal Institution, in wdiich the Edinburgh collection is 
placed, stands in rriiiccs-slrect, not far from the finest of 
Scotch monuments, that erected to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott. I'lic original collection, acquired at considerable ex- 
pense by the directors of tho Royal Institution from various 
private collections in Italy, has, from time to time, been 
enriched by additional pictures, the gift of persons friendly to 
the advance of art in Scotland. There are also added some 
pictures of modern artists, acquired by or presented to the 
institution ; but the most important addition is that of the 
valuable collection of paintings, marbles, and bronzes, the 
property of the late Sir James Erskine, Bart.^ of Torric, which, 
by an arrangement recently entered into by the Board of 
Trustees and the trustees nominated by the late Sir James 
Erskine/ are not deposited in the galleries of the institution. 
On his death, Sir James Erskine^ of Torrie, bequeathed to. his 
brother, Sir John Drummond Erskine, his whole property 
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under burden inter Hlia^ “ That at his death ho make over to 
the College of Edinburgh, to be entailed upon it, all my pic- 
tures, bronzes, and marbles, in the House of Torrie, for the 
purpose of raising a foundation for a gallery for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts. And fcr the better security of this. I 
nominate and appoint my next heir of entail and the succeed- 
ing heirs of entail to the estate of Tonic, chancellor of the 
college — the sheriff of the county, and the provost of Edin- 
burgh, to be trustees." Sir James died in and his brother 
died in 183fi, when the trustees removed the collection to the 
College of Edinburgh, and by special agreement in ISl.;, 
between them and the Board of Trustees for arts and manu- 
factures in Scotland, the entire collection the pictures of 
which are in the finest preservatior, and have been collected 
with much judgment as choice spot^^ens of the woiks of the 
different masters, especially in the Flemish and Dutch schools, 
were placed under the charge of tliai Board in the Royal Insti- 
tution. The institution, comprising the two collections, is open 
gratuitously to the public, two days each week thre.^ days 
being set apart for the accommodation of students of art, who 
are supplied with tickets on applying at thc^)tVce. On enter- 
ing, the first picture that attracts the eye is “ The Lomcnilli 
Family," one of the most distinguished in the Republic of 
Genoa. It is on canvas nine fe(‘t grpiare. This is, perhaps, 
the finest specimen of Vandyck’s pencil now' in Great Britain. 
It is in good preservation, and abounding in all the peculiar 
excellencies of that great master ; in the rich and mellow tone 
of colouring, the delicacy of touch, and above all, in tlu) power 
he possessed of displaying character iii his iiortraits. Tin* 

• principal figure is probably the most successful cxamjde 
Vandyck ever produced of masculine beauty, and noble and 
unaffected bearing in attitude and expression. Another picture 
ofVandyck's, is the “Martyrdom of St Sebastian," wdiicli 
has always been esteemed one of the best liistorical works 
from that maste r. The attendants, five in number, are bind- 
ing the martyr to a tree ; tw'o are Roman soldiers on horse- 
back. The landscape and background are in beautiful liarmony. 
It is the sketch for the finished picture now at Munich, which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds saw' at Dusseldorf. lie says, “ He never 
afterwards had so brilliant a manner of colouring, it kills 
everything near it." Behind it arc figures on horseback, 
touched with great skill. Tliis is Vandyck’s first manner 
when he imitated Rubens and Titian, w'hieh supposes the sun 
in the room. In his pictures aftcrw'ards, he represented the 
effect of common daylight. Both were equally true to nature, 
but his first manner carries u superiority w'ith it and seizes 
our attention ; whilst the pictures, painted in the latter manner, 
run a risk of being .overlooked. A picture of Titian’s, on a 
panel, called " A Landscape," is a fine specimen of that great 
master. It is one of four panels, painted by Titian, to orna- 
ment the bed of his patron, the Emperor Charle.s V., represent- 
ing morning, midday, evening, and night. Jerome Buonaparte, 
when the bed came into his possession, removed the panels 
and had them framed as pictures. After his departure from 
Spain, the bed and the four pictures were restored to tlicir 
original owner, the Duke of Vivaldi Pas(iua,'from whom the 
one in the collection was purchased. A “ Madonna, Infant, 
and St. John," is one of the finest specimens of the master 
which has been exhibited in this country. The “ Summer," 

“ Autumn," “ Winter," of Tintoretto arc bold but some- 
what extravagant sketches. There are tw'o very fine speci- 
mens of Barbieri ; one . cjircsenting the repentance of St. 
Peter, and the other the Madonna, Infant, and St. John. 
Ono of Huysman’s pictures, entitled, “ Landscape with 
Cattle and Figures," fully bears out the ^ criticism com- 
mon nn Huysman — that his pictures generally have a- 
striking effect of light on the foreground. In the same 
collection tjiere is a woodland scene, in the fresh, juicy 
manner bf Robbbnia, with a river-bank in the foreground, 
on wAiich appear some small figures. Another Robbenia 
is a woody landscape, has the remarkable light peneil- 
liijg of the foliage for which that artist was celebrated. A 
picture of a young lady, richly attired, presenting flowers to 
the I.nfjsnt Saviour seated on the knees of the Virgin, is attri- 


buted to Titian, on account of the splendour of the colouring 
and the exquisite truth and transparency of the flesh in 
shadow. At any rate, it' is of the time of Titian, and belougs 
to his school. There is one Cuyp, which appearg to be an 
early pietur(\ 'fho scene is a sunset, in a Dutch landscape. 
In the middle is a river with several groxips of nude figures ; 
some are about to plunge in -others are already immersed. 
They are principally in shadow, with strong gleams of light 
on their Khould(‘rs, producing a peculiar yet harmonious effect 
that tones w'cll with the view of a distant toim, and the 
softened lints of a serene evening sky. There is one fine 
picture by Jacf>h Ruysdael : it is apparently a Flemish view, 
with a river in front, a richly w'oodcd and broken bank in the 
middle distance, and tlie lofty t(rwer8 of a church more 
remote. On the left is a group of gnarled oaks, for delineating 
which Ruysdai‘1 M'as so famous. 'Phe figures are painted by 
P. WouvcTinans. It is an harmonious and forcible picture. 
There are two pictures by Francis ^'myderff ; the on* called 
“ A Wolf Hunt," is a very large forcible picture, in which the 
fierce rage of the wolf, surprised in feasting on a slaughtered 
deer, is energcti(‘ally displayed in seizing one dog by the 
buttock, while his own fore paw' becomes the ptey of another 
courageous hound; the other, “A Boar Hunt," in spite of 
some spirit in the dogs, is a very inferior picture. There is a 
b('auliful Italian lancKc ape by. Richard Wilson, affording an 
exquisite specimen of the skill of the English Claude in aerial 
perspective and clear sunny (‘ffect. The scene is on the 
borders of a small lake, on which rises a steep bank covered 
with wood, and crowned by a village. A “Salvator Rosa" 
will also please his admirers. The scene is the shore of 
a wild lake on which appear several armed banditti. A rock*y 
boundary on the furth(T side occupies the middle distance on 
the right, and (Icclines so as to give a distant view towards the 
left hand. U'hcrp are a few straggling trees, but the whole 
composition is grand, solemn, and forcible, with the utmost 
eloaruess of aerial tints. There arc several pictures by Dutch 
and Fhanlsh masters for those who admire that homely and 
faithful stjle of art for which those painters arc so famed. A 
picture of Poussin is one of the gems of the place. It is a 
“ Land Storm," with beautifully designed figures in the fore- 
ground and middle distance. The conei ption is poetical, ful 
of vigour and genius. The branihes of the trees, the drapery 
(d* the figures, and the action of their muscles, proclaim the 
violence ol‘ the tempest, bfdbre which man and cattle are 
succumbing. A daik lurid tone presides over the scene in 
unison w’ith the scorching heaven and the allied lightning 
that strikes on the castellated cliffs in the distance. One of 
(iuido’s pictures also adorus the place. It an “ Ecce 
Homo," or a Christ crowned with' thorns— one of that artist’s 
favourite subjects. The mild resignation of the picture 
triumphs over mortal agony. The colouring is of that lucid 
softness that gives a charm to the principal works of this 
master. One otlicr picture also we mu.st allude to — one of 
Backhuysen’s. It is the “Return of small Craft into Harbour 
during a brisk Gale." Figures on the jetty arc observing the 
entrance of a vessel. The •»vater is broken with his usual 
skill, and tones well w'ith the lowering sky. But, after all, 
the pictures w'.e like best in the collection, are some of the 
moderns. We believe as much in the present as the past. Old 
art, like old wine, is not necessarily good. There are excep- 
tions, occasionally, in favour of w'hat is new ; and Edinburgh 
can boast of some of the exceptions. Among them arc some 
of Etty’s pictures. If w'e go into our ow'n Vernon Gallery, 
wc almost forget that Etty painted anything but ffptire pic- 
tures. We forget that he started an historical painter — a 
calling he forsook when the British public fell In love with 
his women — nude, large-eyed, and black-haired. But of his 
historical power Edinburgh has some splendid specimens, 
superior to the “Joan of Arc," another of his I>ictureB in 
the historical style, exhibited in the Dublin Exhibition. 
There are five of his pictures in Edinburgh. We give them 
in the order of *heir merits. The first is “ Conibert — Woman 
interceding for the Vanquished," then “ Benaiah slaying the 
two lion-like meir of No^?," and: a aeries of three pictures 
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represenang the story of Judith and Holofernes-the last up with life and beauty was soon s^ed by a stronger, 
especially is a gorgeous and striking picture. Judith, and Another fine modern picture, also,, is Cnnst teaching 

Holofomes, and the maid are very fine. In one picture we Humility,” by Robert Scott Land^. ‘TJiis with Fatons 

have the maid listening at the entrance to the tent, picture, was purchased by the Society of Arts ii> Scotland, and 

while Judith within is doing the bloody deed ; then we was presented by them- to the collection. This society was the 

have in another the terrified .ajiiiearance of the maid as first of the Art Unions established in Scotl^d, and has an 

Judith issues from the tent with the head of Holofomes income, we believe, of about £4,000 a-year. 
in her liands. Etty in this series of jiaintings has succeeded in One advantage you will have in the Edinburgh gallery is, 
telling the entire story with wonderful accuracy, and fidelity, that you wdll have plenty of time and room for the study of 

and power. It wdll be loifg before we -gaze upon three such the pictures. You will not be jostled or inconvenienced by 

magnificent pictures again. Turning away from their terror your company. A thing that will strike you with amaze- 

and splendour, there are two pictures of a different de- men! is., that in the modern Athens — the home of all that is 

Bcriptlon wliich you wdll do well to look at before you leave the elegant and refined — you should be requested not to spit. It 
rooms. The one is a delicious ])ictiire of Faton’s, “The is strange that in such a place, such a notice is necessary. 

Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania.” TVlr. Phelps may tell mention the fact w'lth jjpfound respect. It is said the arts 

us we cannot put the creatures of fairy mythology upon the refine the manners ; let us hope such will be their effect in 
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stage — our machinery and art are too gross and sensual for 
that, is at once apparent, w'henevcr managers try to act the 
“ Midsummer- Night’s Dream but it is different with the 
plastic arts. What the one cannot, the other can. You can 
paint them, and Mr. Patou has done so in one of the most 
delicate and delicious pictures we have ever seen. Every inch 
of it is alive with fairies— dancing under mushrooms— drinking 
from acorn cups — sleepin,; in flowers. Fairies with light- 
blue eyes and ruby lips gleam on you from every corner. The 
canvas is erowded with incidents. It is a picture you might 
gaze on for hours. The other picture to which we refer, is ^ 
noble fragment of the genius of Scotland's great painter, Sir 
David Wilkie, being an unfinished piot ire of **Johh l^ox 
adminiatering the Sacrament at Calder Houae.” It is an out- 
line, nothing more. The hand that was to have filled it 


Edinburgh, and that in a few years the obnoxious notice may 
be taken down. 

Spend then a happy hour in the Edinburgh gallery. If you 
be no artist, your contact with art will lure you out of yourself 
into a nobler and larger sphere — and if you be an artist, your 
soul will bum purer, and your aim will be higher than before. 
In the words of Barry Cornwall : — 

“ There is Raffaellc still before thee, Titian, Miehael, Rem- 
brandt all, 

Now for a vigorous effort | trust thy sinews and thou shalt not 
fall. 

In thy land is Hogarth’s glory ; side by side with Reynolds’' 
fame, 

Much to spur thee, nauglit to daunt thee ; dare, and thou '' 
shalt do the same.” 
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CHARLES FREDERICK LESSING. 

Ctf AELEB Frederick Lebbino, no less distinguished as a land- 
scape than an historical painter, the grand-nephew of the 
celebrated Theophilus Ephraim Lessing, is, like that illustrious 
poet, one of the most gifted men of his age. He was bom on 
the 16th of February, 1808, at Wurtemberg, in Silesia. From 
his early youth he displayed a much stronger propensity 
towards the study of nature than the learning of the schools. 
Neyertheless, his father placed him at the Berlin academy 
when he was hardly fourteen years old. His intercourse with 
young painters, and a journey to Rugon, during which he had 
an, opportunity of seeing the ocean and vast rocks, awakened 
in his mind an irresistible impulse towards painting ; but his 
father strongly opposed every entreaty for permission to 
indulge this propensity, and would not yield to the urgent 
remonstrances of young Lessing's patrons, who discerned his 


Sekadow to copy some landscapes by Reinhord. The copies 
were so excellent, that the professor at first took them for the 
originals— so fresh and lively did tlu'y appear— and he was 
quite indignant because he thou^t Lessing had attempted to 
impose upon him. But when he had ascertained the true 
state of the case, and perceived the great merit of the young 
artist, he took him at once into his studio, and acted as 
mediator between the father and son, Schadow, who pos- 
sessed the rare talent of quickly and accurately discerning 
ability in others, as well as penetrating with keen critical 
insight into their peculiarities, deserves honour for having 
advanced Lessing to liis higli position and contributed to his 
versatility of talent. For scarcely had Lessing acquired a 
certain skill in the drawing of figures, when a vast number of 
.compositions proceeded from his creative imagination; but 
Schadow succeeded, by strong representations, in convincing 
iiiin that in this path lie would accomplisli nothing really solid 
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remarkable talent. After a long conflict betwicn his filial 
duty and his inclination, he abandoned the instruction of the 
academy without his father’s knowledge, and declared with 
firmness that he hud alreud: become a painter, and would not 
be kept back by anybody frooi following the calling to which 
he felt he was destined by «iature. He now applied himself 
to his art with the utmost diligence, and his progress com- 
pletely amazed his instructors, Professors Kollman and 
Dahling. His first pictures, *' A Church-yard with Tomb> 
stones/' and ** A Church in Ruins,” painted in 1826 and 182C, 
immediately excited general attention. But though even his 
father now became convinced of his superior talent, and a 
complete reconciliation between the two took place, an earnest, 
melancholy tone lingered in his mind after this period, and is 
still often perceptible in his works. 

In the year, 1826 , Lessing was ordered by Professor 


and worthy of fame. LcSbiiig now closely applied himself to 
his “ Silberchloss,” his first great work in' the Wagner collec- 
tion at Berlin. When the hall at Bonn and the court of 
justice at Coblenz were adorned with frescoes, (.!ount Sreo had 
scenes from the life of the emperor Barbarossa painted for hia 
sabon, and Schadow instructed Lessing to prepare a cartoon 
for a panel. This last was **The Battle of Iconium,” the 
grandest and most vivid of all these productions. At this 
time^ the poems of TJhland were the principal study of the 
Dusseldorf artists, and they suggested to Lessing two of his 
finest works-:-** The Castle on the Sea-coast, by Moonlight,” 
and ** The Royal Pair in Sorrow.'’ German art had never 
before displayed so grand and profound on earnestness, or 
produced an r 4-painting so finished in every part. At the 
exhibition in 1830, it was without rival; everything else 
appeared to a disadvantage by its side. This invaluable gem 
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of art is no longer in Gennany, but at Fetersburgh. A yery 
successful lithograph from it, »by Jontsen, was spoilt; but 
there is still an excellent copper engraving by the master* 
hand of Liidcritz. * 

About the year 1829, the well-known poet Von Uechtritz 
began to exert an influence over liCssing. When Professor 
Schadow, in 1880, went to Italy, with other artists, he entrusted 
Lessing with most of his tluties, and from this time his works 
exercised a most decided sway over the tone and character of 
landscape painting. In the year 1830 also, his ‘‘ Leonora” was 
completed. The two following years successively witnessed 
the commencement of his ** Husbites Preaching,”, and his 
“ Council at Coatnitz.” The former of these pictures, which 
was completed in 1886, and is in the possession of the King of 
Prussia, has met with the- greatest success in most of the 
principal towns of Germany, as well as in Paris, and it pro- 
cured for the painter the cross of the Legion of Honour front 
the King of the French, lly this work he gave that pro- 
testant direction to art, w'hich is still his great character- 
istic. The same tendency is prominent in his “Kzzelin,” 
where the wounded man spurns the consolation of the monks, 
and refuses to allow the representatives of the court of 
Home to interfere with his communion w’ith God. It is 
well known that Sehaduw, on observing this strong pro- 
testant tone, found great fault with the design, and did his 
utmost to dissuade Lessing from completing the picture. But 
art, and Lessing’s inward impulse, triumphed ; and the noble 
e/ip/~d'a‘uvrr, which was painted in 1811 and ISli:, is now the 
principal attraction in the gallery at Frankfort. No previous 
qr subsequent painting attracts such universal attention, and 
justly bxcites such w'arin admiration. The number of 
Lessing's noble productions is too great to admit of a detailed 
description within our limits. Those w'C have mentioned are 
among the chief. 

Lessing’s figure and appearance arc of a grand and noble 
character, his features are distinctly marked, and their ex- 
pression is full of meaning and interest. With art he also 
successfully cultivates hunting sports. Uib usual dress is a 
green over-coat and a green cap, which give him the appear- 
ance of a forester. He is a most affectionate and attentive 
husband and father. It is rather diftieult to get acquainted 
with him, but he is a faithful and constant friend to those 
with w’hom he is on intimate terms The slightest dcviatic n 
from truth gives him great pain. He is a noble, genuine 
German in the fullest sense of the tmii, and dJinands fidelity 
and truth in life as well as in art. IWery year lie goes un a 
journey for improvement in his profession that he may con- 
stantly repair to nature as the source of his inspiration. In 
the pursuit of his studies he is unw'earied and discriminating. 
He does not consider study from nature really useful unless 
the student copies striking f*bjects with the utmost fidelity 
and fulness of detail that art and skill will allow'. He willingly 
communicates the benefit of his *ad vice and assistance to all 
young artists. To many he answers the purpose of un ideal 
model, and Diisscldorf owes much to him both in his personal 
and artistic character. 

Germany is with good reason proud of the grand creations 
of this genial and real German artist ; for every new historical 
wwk is a fresh triumph of art. Hr has studied the develop- 
ment of the reformed religion from liis youth up with great 
interest, has grasped the subject with considerable pow’er of 
mind, puTSued it wdth a deep srnnibility to its stirring incidents, 
and drawm from it th(* materials for some of his finest efforts. 
The composition of his “Hussites Preaching,” and his “Luther 
Briming the Papal Dull,” displays a strength of belief and a 
peculiarly religious tone which prove him to be not merely 
an artiht, but a man of deep religious convictions — a Christian 
hero of the grand order. Each of his superior works has for 
its groundwork, not only ii great historical event, but a profound 
idea, which serves os a central point for the whole. His 
“ Hussitet Preaching” admirably depict^ the tendency of the 
time in question. His Huss, who appears before the pile on 
which b^,i® about to be burnt, w’ho is condemned to the flames 
as a hl^tic, and whose ashes are to be scattered to the four 


winds, that no trace of him may remain— this Huss, Lessing 
has pictured kneeling before^ the pile, and by the warmth and 
earnestness of his devotion irresistibly compelling OTen his 
enemies to pray with him. ‘ 

Similarly Luther stands forth, in his large painting, as'a 
mighty hero, with his head raised to heaven, atti^aoting 
towards himself the animated gaze of the bystanders, and 
looking just as we may easily imagine he did look when he 
uttered those well-known words at the Diet of Worms — 

“ Here I take my stand, I cannot alter, God help me. Amen !” 
Close behind Luther appears the church all its glory, for, 
Luther struggled not against the church, but against what he 
considerc'd the corruptions of the church. No artist has ever 
yet succeeded in pprtraying the impetuous reformer with so 
much power. All the interest is concentrated upon that part 
of the picture where his figure appears ; and the mind of the 
spectator is absorbed in the contemplati'^n of the impressive 
scene before him, and the mighty results which have flowed, 
and may yet be expected to flow, from this significant event. 
On the right of the picture arc youthful students engaged in 
stiniiig the fire ; on the left Melancthon, Duke George,^ 
Carlstadt. and other eminent Protestants. In the first sketch, 
which Lessing made in 1818, Luther stood as in the finished 
picture ; but in the group oii the left were several distinguished 
nobles in military attire, and on the right students and people. 

In the large. Indiati inkbartoon-draw'ing, which was executed " 
in January, 18.12. Luther has liis head turned towards the fire, 
preparing to throw the bull into the fiames. While the attitude 
is admirably' appropriate to Luther's fiery temperament and 
impetuous mode of action ; the' expression of the face indicates 
a firm, warm confidence in God, and a lofty animation of 
soul. On the right of Luther stands a young, richly dressed 
student ; on the left, in the foreground, we see Duke George, 
wearing an expression of evident dissatisfaction with the pro- 
ceeding. The figures are about two-thirds the size of life. 
The picture has. it is true, neither academic style, nor regular 
arrangement according to artificial ruKs, but is so pure, so 
smooth, so true to life w'ithout any exaggeration, that not only is 
the beholder struck with the truthfulness and living force of 
cacli figure, but the w'hole composition exhibits a perfect 
liarmony' and unity which cannot be too much admired. 

lA'cn before the completion of this great work of art, 
London, New-York, Brussels, and Rotterdam were com- 
petitors for it. It is now the property of Herr Nuttoboom, 
of Rotterdam, and wall form one of the chief attractions in the 
ci^hibition of German (particularly Diisscldorf) paintings, which 
is about to take place in London, next July. The Germans, 
not unnaturally, feel great regret at the loss of a painting which • 
excited so animated a competition all over the world, so to 
speak, oven before it w'as finished. All that they have left 
is the cartoon drawing of the sketch, which belongs to Dr. 
Lucanus, of Halberstudt. and is open to the public. The right 
of engraving it has been conferred by Lessing upon Jansen, 
of Diisscldorf, the copper-plate engraver, who has already 
acquired great fame by his engraving of “ the Rescue from 
iShipw'reck,” by Jordan, and who expects to complete his task' 
within two years. 

0. A. FUAIKIN, THE BELGIAN SCULPTOR. 
Amono the sculptors of the present time who are fiourishing 
in the full vigour of their artistic power, Fraikin* deserves to 
be mentioned w'ith honour as a genuine artist of the highest' 
order. He belongs to that class of men who ore worthy td 
attract the attention not only of thedr own countrym^P^nit of 
all who take an interest in art and artists. 

C. A. Fraikin was born at Herenthals in the year 1818. 
His father was a public notary in that town. Even as a boy 
he gave evidence of a strong and even irresistible inclination 
towards art. Drawing was his fondest, his constant ddlight. ' 
His father was too wise a man to offer any opposition to this . 
evident indication of natural genius. Hardly had his son 
received an elementary school education, when he was sentIO' • 
Brussels) at the age of thirteen^ to pursue the eoutie df . 
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acadettiy with a view to perfect himself as an artislb^ 
The young aspirant fondly hoped he had now’ attained the 
object of his desire ; butyls dreams of artistic greatness were 
destined to be soon disturbed. Only a month after the com-* 
menoement of his career at Brussels, he was called to fulfil 
the melancholy duty of accompanying the remains of his 
honoured father to the grave. With him all Fraikin’s plans 
were buried, for his practical guardians would hear nothing of 
his talent, his irresistible propensity, his brilliant expecta- 
tions of artistic celebrity, and the bitterness of -his disappoint- 
ment if he were prevented from continuing his course. The 
lad was peremptorily ordered to decide upon a calling which 
would ensure him worldly prosperity and a respectable posi- 
tion in society. 

Fraikin was obliged to abandon his pursuit of art and pre- 
pare for the study of medicine, feucli was the fixed resolve 
of his guardians, and he could not but comply. The time for 
preparation passed by, but with his ‘Virgil, his Homer, and 
historical compendiums, pencils and chalk were frequently 
in his hand. So also during his professional studies at the 
university, which extended over four years, he was busily 
engaged in increasing his artistic skill. The hours which 
could be withdrawn from the study of .l^culapius were 
devoted to art. In these stolen moments he completed a vast 
number of 'drawings from copper-plate engravings, and drew 
portraits of all his fellow-students with whom he was on 
friendly, terms. At length the young disciple of J isculapius 
had completed his curriculum ; he passed his final examination 
with success ; and went and settled down in a small to vim near 
Brussels to obtain his livelihood as a medical practitioner. As 
may be easily imagined, he had many leisure hours, all which, 
according to his custom and inclination, lie sedulously devoted 
to art. lie drew various heads and figures in chalk; bat of 
models in clay the young doctor had as yet no idea. At length 
it came into his head to make a full-size bust of himsdf. He 
procured some plaster of Paris, moulded a block, and set to 
work to cut the bust out of the plaster of Paris, for as yet he 
was completely ignorant of the ordinary procedure of sculptors. 
In spite, however, of all difficulties, the perseverance? of the 
young artist brought the work to a state of completeness. 
The bust was finished, and, what was more, bore a strong 
resemblance to him. 

Eraikin not unnaturally looked upon this as a great triumph. 
He sent the bust tq his brother, who was residing in Brussels. 
His brother lost no time in showing the work to some of his 
acquaintance. All were more than surprised ; they were at a 
loss to conceive how such a bust could hav(' been made by a 
young man who had never handled the sculptor's modelling 
tools, nor made sculpture his special study. They supposed 
, that it would require at least five years to complete such a 
bust as the young medical practitioner had cut out of plaster 
of Paris, wiUi no other instruments than his scalpel, knife, and 
file. Scarcely had Fraikin been made acquainted with the 
unexpected success of his first attempt at sculpture, and the 
warm encomiums that were lavished upon it, when he resolved 
to abandon the medical profession, and devote himself entirely 
to art, which he felt deeply convinced was the calling for 
which he was by nature intended, lie bade farewell to 
medicine, arid at onee repaired to Brussels, where he com- 
menced a*rcgular course of study under a sculptor. In three 
months he had learnt the art of modelling, was entrusted with 
important works, and att--nded constantly at the Brussels 
academy. He* rapidly pass^^l through, or for the most part 
leaped over, all the different classes, and after five months’ 
most 4^gont application, obtained the first prize in composi- 
tion anomodelling from nature. 

. This took flaoe in the year 1842. The young^rtist imme- 
diately went to work, and modelled “ Venus and the Doves." 
The charming statue attracted great attention, and made so 
fayouvable an impression, that he forthwith resolved to go and 
take up his resid^ce at Brussels. By his earliest consider- 
able prpductions, which were finished one after the other in 
repid anccession, he soon acquired a European celebrity. His 
MputatUn wes at once established ; for all recognised in his 


works a highly gifted artist, who wns in the fullest possession 
of the antique gracefulness of line and foyin. His fine talent 
met with support and encouragement, while ho was plentifully 
supplied with commissions to execute, some of them of con« 
siderable importance, both from the government and the town 
of Brussels ; for which latter he, with others, ornamented the 
noble portal of the town hall with eleven sti|||ea of great 
artistic merit. \ , 

In a contest of plastic art appointed by the Belgian govern- 
ment, Fraikin came off victorious over many very able com- 
petitors, by his well-known and greatly-admired sculpture of 
“ Ijove," which lie worked in marble for the public museum 
by order of goYernnient. This work, iu delicacy of outline and 
gracefulness of ])ostuTe, is one of the most beautiful that have 
been produced in any country during the last ten years. 

The artist was now able to gratify a wish ho had long 
cherished of visiting Italy. In the year’ 1846 he ^paired 
thither, and remained there a yrar, studying and labouring 
with the greatest perseverance arid assiduity. He returned 
home enriched with new views of art, having a better know- 
ledge of his capabilities, and more skilful,. if possible, in the 
practical part of his ait. Scarcely had’ he arrived, when he 
w’as elected a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences and 
the Fine Arts. Similar expressiors of admiration for^his rare 
talents and his extiuisitely graceful productions were lavished 
upon him from all sides. In the year 1848 he comjfieted his 
celebrated “ Psyche,”’ as a companion to his “ Love," and was 
made a knight of the Order of licopold. 

His talent met with equally deserved recognition in foreign 
countries. The petty envy of rivals may have been excited by 
his appointment to prepare a statue for the Ostend civic 
authorities in memory of the Queen of Belgium, shortly after 
her lamented decease. But the result has proved the wisdom 
of those who selected him for that purpose. With cheerful 
courage and a genuine artistic inspiration, Fraikin set to work, 
and what he };as achieved affords striking proof that he per- 
fectly understood the task he had undertaken, and knew how 
to give perfect development to the beautiful conceptions which, 
he had formed in his mind. The artist had the high satis- 
faction of learning that the committee appointed to examine 
his woik pronounced it completely successful. Indeed, how 
could it be otherwise r It strikes every beholder at once as 
the production of an artist animated by a spirit of genuine 
devotlou, and impressed with a deep sense of the- dignity and 
importance of his art. 

The (lueen, whose figure is an admirable portrait, strongly 
resembling the original, is on the eve of dissolution, and, in 
anticipation of future glory, is rising from her couch to grasp 
with her right hand the heavenly crown -which an angel is 
bringing her from on high, with the golden palm of victory in 
the left hand, and overshadowing her with his outspread 
wings. The earthly crown has fallen off the queen’s^ brgw, 
who is striving with her right hand after the crown of immor- 
tality, which the heavenly messenger has brought. Her left 
hand, sinking down by her side, throws back the royal mantle 
which partly covt'rs the couch, and out of it fall flowers and 
fruits, emblems of the deeds ot her beneficent gentleness and 
philanthropy. 

At the feet of the queen sits an earnest female figure, the 
hands folded in an attitude of devotion, looking up at the 
dying queen ' with an expression of intense grief. It is an 
allegorical representatidn of the city of Ostend, which is 
seated on the stern of an ancient vessel bearing the arms of 
•the city. The head of the figure is adorned with a jspecies 
of helmet in the shape of the national cap- of the Ostend 
women, and surrounded with reeds. The mantle, which falls 
in richest folds, half coveys the breastplate. 

The Avhole group breathes an artistic harmony of the loftiest 
character. It bespeaks the simplest, and yet the noblest 
majesty; the several figures are particularly successful in 
elegance of outline, natural ease of attitude, and the subordi- 
nation of the pui ily sensual, without, however, at ^11 trench- 
ing upon the beauty of the sculpture. . 

The hegd of the queen ‘is np lins yemarkable for its woi>* 
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derftil fidelity thin its beauty as a work of art ; the posture is 
most pleasing and life-like ; the attitude of the arms is at 
once pleasing and true to nature, and the whole drapery light 
and graceful. A mild and tender expression clothes the brow 
of the angel ; the figure of whom is no less elegant in form 


out all its parts, finely conceiTod and skilfully executed down 
to the minutest details. It is a real masterpiece of sculpture, 
which conveys the idea of the artist in the most expressive 
manner to all who are susceptible of artistic impressions. 
Both as a successful realisation of the sculptor’s conception 
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than natural in^attitude and drapery. The almost masculine 
earncBtneBB in tne head of the female figure which represents 
Ostend, forms a most striking and effective contrast to the 
other figures, and gives wonderful life to the whole group. 
In this figure a cium earnestness of pious re ugnation is most 
powerfully expressed.* 

‘ The whole work is executed in a masterly manner through- 


and in itself an exquisite piece of workmamdnp, it ia a noble 
monument, well worthy of the object to which it is devoted. 
For centuries it will remain a fit emblem of the veneration of 
the Belgians for the departed queen, an honour to the state 
which cherishes her memory, and no less honourable to the 
established reputation of the artist whose creative genius and 
skilfhl hand gave it existence. « 
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SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS 



The niiiii1)er, the innfjniHc-ciiPr, and the Ai«»our of the works 
of Peter Paul lluhens, tell us more of his life than any hio- 





graphies ever can ; yet, to write a complete liiatory of that 
happy and brilliant life, which was one continual flow of 
prosperity, that never saw its course once troubled by the 
VoL. 1. 


calannticH of thr civil war which dcBolatptl the groat painter's 
country, it will he nocessary lo speak of the enlightnud 
scliohir, the skilful dijdornatist, and the accomplished man of 
the world, as w'cll as of the consummate artist. 

Generally speaking, tlie life of a painter furnishes but very 
f»>w matt-rials for the ]>ein)f the hiograxdier, and the anecdotes 
of the foibles and eect nlricities that may be gleaned from 
inqiiiting into tlie domestic habits of most artists, are often 
to(» unim])oitant to interest the reader. It is, however, quite 
different with Kuhens, whose life abounded in prominent 
events, and who, at one time, was scon exercising his art as a 
painter, and at ancUher engaged in thd cabinet, or on some 
imjiortant diplomatic mission ; now admired and praised for 
the excellent jiroductions of his pencil, and now honoured and 
dignified by sovereigns and jmtentates for his conduct as a 
statesman. 

According to one account, Rubens w'as a native of Antwerp, 
but others say that he was born at Cologne. At the latter 
place, the traveller's attention is drawn to two German 
inscriptions on stone tablets, inserted in the front wall of a 
plain>looking house in the Sternen (lasse. The first of these 
inscriptions says that Pclcr Paul Rubens was born in this 
house ; and the second, that Marie de Mcdicis, (^ueen of 
France, came to end her days there, in tht? very chamber 
which had witnessed the painter’s birth. * Mockery of human 
greatness ! The widow of Ifenri IV. ; the daughter and 

* It was M. Wallrafl’ who had these two inscriptions put up in 
1822. In the first arc the words, Our Peter Paul Rubens, the 
Apelles of Germany, cb*.,” which aroused the national jealousy of 
Belgium to the highest point.— (Sec for, this uii article on those 
inscrixdions in the (ihent “ Messager dcs Sciences etdesArts;” 
bks. 9 and 10 of the old seriesi 1823). 
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mother of a king ; the woman whom the painter delighted to 
represent, surrounded by the emblems of imperishable great- 
ness, was destined to fall, one day, from the height of her 
grandeur and to die in exile, llu* sfirrow attendant on which 
was still more embittered by po^orty. At present, the house 
in the Sternen Gasse shelters the family and the bales of a 
merchant ; jind vulgar reality now sits behind a counter, in the 
place of the poetry of rc'eollcction*. 

The birth-place of Kuh^ns long gave ri^e to much afiimatcd 
eontroverS 5 ^ In order to prove that he was born at Antwerp, 
great stress h.as l)een laid on a jiassage in the life of Philip 
Rubens, .brother to the painter, and celebrated as a learned 
antiquarian. We read in this biography, written by Jean 
Tlrandt, that the town-eouncil of Antwerp sent to Rome for 
Philij) Ruhens-, in order to eonfcT on him the post of secretary ; 
hut that this ofHee could only he filled by a per'^on enjoying 
the freedom of tin city, which was granted to native's of Hra- 
hant alone*. It was, however, iirg«*d tliat an ('Xcc'j>Lion might 
he made in favour of so h'arned a man as I’hilip Jtuhens, 
though he was not horn at Antwerp, which was the* birth- 
place of all his brothers, of his sisters, of Ids falht'r and mother, 
and ancestors; nhi frahrs (and eonscf|uently Peter Paul Ru- 
bens) soroifs, utrnjuv nlHtjue u/rti 'no}.nt\ hnn, 

prim urn hnusvtv.* 

‘‘There has been much disenssif)).,” sii}s M. I’indlc (jaclnt, 
of the Royal (Commission of History of Rclguirn, “ .-ibout the 
mutual claims of Antwi'rj' and Cologne, with n'sjicct to thf ir 
being the birth-placi* of Rulicn.*'. It has b.cn urgi'd in favour 
of Antwerp, that if the church register contain no record of 
his haplism, it is owing to ihe rclii:i(»iis troubles in the midst 
of which he was horn. It has alsi' bei'ii asserted, that the 
most eonWneing proof thcat Antwerp was the birth-place of 
Rulxjns is, that, otherwise, In* would not have beim able to 
enjoy the freedom of that city, nor to belong, in consccjuenee, 
to the corporation of painters. All these reasons yield, in (»ur 
eyes, to the following facts ; in the first place, the absence of 
any record on the chnr h registers of Antwerp and nf Cologne is 
explained, not only by the trouble^ nhich agitated tlie country, 
but also by tlie religion to width John Rubt'ns, the father of 
the painter, belonged, and for \\hich he exjiatiiatcd himself. 

“Secondly, with respect to the freedom (.f the city, — which 
we consider tlie more spceiOiis argument, it must ecrtainly 
be allowed that it would be possible to find exceptions to the 
general rule, and that Rubens, on his return from Italy, 
merited more than any one else to huAC this ruk* infringed in 
his favour ; and those who have read aticnli vdy tlu* registers 
of the corporation of St, Luke, an* well awari* of this fact. 
Again, and tnis seems to di cidc the (lucs.ion, since it is true* 
that- John Rubens quitted Antwerp in IhlS, and settled at 
Cologne, whe^re he had, in j-iTI, a son iianu'd Philip, who was 
the elder brother of the painier (fr)r thi- is an incoiiU'.slMble 
fact, which Jean Brandt has himself .•'ta^id, in his biograph}' 
of Philiji Rulieiis, written and pub’ishcd in ltd >;, who will 
believe that Maria Pypcliuex leturned to \ntwer}i in 1077, for 
the express purpose of gi dug birtli to Peter Paul Rubens, 
when it is staled that she only returned to that city, after the* 
death of hci husliaml, John Rubens, in lo87, and after il was 
restored to tranijiiillity '*■ In a word, what ijlain-dcaling iiiau 
Avill hot be satisfied with the eoiitemjiorary lesiiiiK/iiy of 
Rubens' nephew' liimsclf, the aiithcu of the- biograpliv of the 
great artist, attribuh'd for so long a time to Gevartius, but 
proved at last, by liie Baron ch Reifl'oniberg. tc< liaA'c been 
written by Philip Ruhen.-. . 

“I’eter Paul Rubens wrote as folio w\s to Georgp Geldorp, 
thf' painter, who liad been connuis.sioned to ask him for an 
alcar-pieee for St. Peter’s cliurch at Cfdogi'P ‘ II 1 w’ere to 
choose a subject to iny tasCc, relating to St Peter,! should 
take ids crucifixion with his head dowT.w'M,rds. It seems to 
.me that 1 could accomplish something' c ..raordinaiy out of 
this. Rut I will leav(‘ tin choice of a subjec t to him who 

“ Nouvwiiv Moiiiob. ^ ’• .,1' the Acackmy ol Ihusscls, vol vi. ; 
“ de la Painillc do Hubens,’* by the Banm do 

Ri^ifl^iLberg. 


defrays the expenses, and defer it to the time when we know 
w’hat is to be the size of the picture. I have a great predilec- 
tion for the city of Cologne, where I was brought up till the 
age of ten ; and, for many years past, I have often felt a wish 
to see it agaii^’ This letter,” adds M. Emile Gachet, “clearly 
proves that Rubens did not present the jneture of St. Peter to 
tlie churcih of Ci»logne, out of consideration for his having 
been baptised there, as has been pretended ; but it is also far 
from furnishing argumimts to those who mainiaiii thatllubenlB 
was not born at Cologne, and liowcver the expressions used by 
the painier may be turned and twdsted about, it is impossible 
to translate, /(/ uldavr hen opffentedf tot het thienstc Jaer myns 
trrriis^ othi'rwise than by / //v/.v brouyht vpai (Udoyne till the aye 
of ten. It this w'ay of speaking does not imply that Rubens 
was horn at ('ologrie, it, at least, renders his birth there very 
prohahh* Ajt these* arc*, at most, but puerile discussions. f 

In order to discover, in the life of the* man, the secret of the 
w'orks nf the painter, the numerous critics and biographers of 
Ruhcii.s arc* divided in th(*ir ojiinion respi^citing his origin. 
Some say that he was a deseondant of anohle family of Styria; 
that Rartholcmipw' Rubens, his grantlfulhiT, accompanied 
('baric sV. to the diet ol Worms, and made a coiisiiicuous 
figiiie among ihe iirst geiillenicm of the emperor’s c*ourt at 
Rrus.sc-ls 'riic sumptuous style wdiicrh thci painter has tlirowii 
into his w'orks according to them, a sign of his noble origin, 
which, ton, is liirilu^r iiidic’atc'd by his constant jiresenee at 
the dillereiil courts iif Europe. 

To s])eaking (jf Rartholoiuow' Rubems, Sinilh says, in his 
*‘ Cuialogiic Raisonnc,” that he “ joinc'd the suite* of the 
Eiiijx'ror ( liarlcs V., upon the occasion of his splendid coro- 
nation at Aix-la-Chapellc, in l -ViO; at the conclusion of which 
c(*renion\ he* aecompaiiicd thc» emperor to the diet at Worms, 
and buhsccjuently took up his rc'sidencc at Brussels.” The 
court of (diaries was then the most magnificent and brilliant 
in Europe; and the young Bartholomciw, having the advantage 
ol a good education, and possessing all the lasl.ionable aeeom- 
plishnu'nts of the* tune, attracted the adtniraiion of such a 
court lie found no dilliculty in forming an advantageous 
union w'lth a lady of noble* family, namc'd Barbara Arens, sur- 
named Spirinck The eomrneree and opulence of the city of 
Antwerp, at that period, brought togc'ther a eonlluenee of 
n.c*r<-hants Ironi all countries, coiisecpiently such gaiety and 
aniiLsemenis as were well culeulaU'ci to excite a disposition in 
the young eoiqile to rem(>vc‘ to that city : to this they were, 
further induced, by its bt*ing the* residence of some of their 
rc'hitives. Ol tliis union, in the month of Margh, lo.'lO, was 
horn John Rubens, the fatiier of tin? artist. Gifted with a 
ready disjiositioii to study, his accpiirements in the knowledge 
ol the seiciicc.s and polite litc*rature W'ere tvLcnsive ; at the 
age of t w'onl\ -Ibui, lie W'cul to Italy, where, during a residence* 
ol si\ year.?, he jierfecled himself in the several universities 
for the jirofessioii of a eivilian, and took the degri^c of doctor 
of civil and canon law' at Rome. Soon after liis return to his 
native eii 3 % he married a lady of distinguished family, named 
M.iiia Rypeliiiex, dauglitc*r of Henry Pypeliricx and Clara 
'J’olion, and tstablibjied himself at Antwerp, in the iirofessioii 
of the law'. His erudition and prudence shortly acquired him 
(hstinclioii, and, in May; he was elected a councillor of 

the* Ktiiate. About this period, the Low Countries were 
agitated by the Icoaoelasts, whoso zeal for the dc'Struction of 
imagc*.s w’a.s attended by persecution, pillage, and every 
description of disordc'r, creating di,s.sension and misery among 
all classes. I'licse disasters continuing for some time, induced 
John Rubens to quit 'the* oilicial siluation which he had held 
six years, and to remo\ e with his lam’ily to Cologne, pr(^<pri'lng 
peace and tranquillity to the prospect of wealth. 

Other wTiters a.ssert that Rubc*n.s belonged to that semi- 
commercial, semi -plebeian race, which w^as characterised by 
its intoUigeuce and its sensuality, its fondness for work, eager- 
ness in the pursuit of gain, and greediness of honours,*' but 
Whose fertile and vivacious genius was always void of elegance, 
or of anything approaching the ideal. It was owing to this, 

t “ Lettro*? inedites dc P. P. Hubens,” Brussels, 1840. 
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Hay the latter writers, that the actirity of Bruhens procured 
liim such gi'eat riches, and enabled him to use such spee<l in 
the execution of his paintings, of which the number is so 
prodigious, and the dimensions so vast, that, if they were all 
joined together, they would sulHcc to* decorate, so to say, the 
largest street of any large city. This, too, was the reason why 
Kubens was so fond of such rod, fleshy forms, and such 
herculean muscles ; why he c'vinced an exaggerated love for 
action, that smothered the thought of Uie artist br*iirath the 
weight of the matter-; and produced saints with tlu‘ forms 
of athletes, and women and virgins Avith the lusty, rubicund 
beauty of those viragoes of the p'*f)plc who fatten on the 
vapours of blood inhaled in the shambh’s. 

But of noble or mean birth, the origin of the t>:iintrr will 
not suflic.e to explain his tvoihs. (lenius iniiy, doubtless, j ield 
sometimes to the iufliienee which surrounds ii ; but it is always 
strong enough to resist everything puerile. 

The artist has, properly sjieaking, neither country nor 1‘amily, 
w'^hen his works* make the round of the world ; for his soul is 
everyw*here in each of his pictures, 'rheri' exists a more 
influential power, winch must have ruled tlu' painter as it ruli-s 
the world, and that is the organisation and tem]i(Tanieiit 
which are peculiar to every onc'. 

There' are two principles which an; at constant warfare in 
man : his mind and his body. The strongest of us sub- 
jugates the other, exaggerates its victory, and proclainis it in 
our w'orks. livery religion has exjierienced that antagonism 
wiiich Horace called the double man. Among the Pagans, 
matter predominated ; and they eon.seqnently diafiod tluii 
physical enjoyments, Bacchus hv u.g uh'utitied with wine, and 
Venus with love, 'riic Ohristians, on the ( oiitrary, by makhig 
the flesh suhserN icnt to tin; lumcl, show’cd their desire to glorify 
all austere x-irtucs and to substitute elevaled thoughts, t'-ee 
from mutter, for the bruti'^h p(‘r.->(»nilieations of Puff-inuni. 
Thought had superseded aninialism, and art was rising to moitd 
grandeur. But every power tends to run into excess; ano, in 
this case, nature, outragc'd by the too violent reaction of (’hris- 
tianity, w'us soon eomjielled to upliohl tlie rights of tlu' flesh. 
This struggle is still goingf'oii; and this is the cause of our 
difficulties with resjicet to art. ol w hieh the real solution is 
simic day to be made ap]i:ireiit by the ‘reconciliation of all 
the fitcuUics of man. 

It is a pretty general custom to divide tlie talents of nuui- 
kind into intelligence and temperament, into nuai of thouglii 
and men of action. This is true w'ilh respect to iiainters. 
We must, therefore, examine tlieir jieeuli.ir orgdiiisation and 
e.liaructer, in order to discover the secret of tlu i* w'orks, whit-h, 
properly speaking, arc nothing hut tiue mirrors. 

Bubens is Ihigan 1 y nature, tempernnieiiL, and action. 

The Tleriiish school ol jiaiiiting l.ad preserved an original 
grandeur through the wdinle of th(‘ flftcenth century, (flrirmed 

* ^Michel, Be Piles, Van (irimherirhe, aiul :i i*rewd of iMlier bio- 
graphers, assert that Ituheus was ol iiohh’ origin.* Dcm liaiiip.s, 
Peliheiu, Dargi'nvilh', lloiihr.-iken, et(., sii\ nothing ol his 
niiee.stors. The Baron de Ucifl’eiubi rg lead tf» llie AiMdeiiiA ol 
Brunsels, in IH.'IH, a genealogical iiieiiioir, ol which the following is 
the title : fiihiculogic ile la Famillc dc Biibens, lino (h-s Manu- 
scrits et des Omrages impriinc^ de Jhitkens Van dcr Lccnc, J.c 
Roy, Popjiens, de Vesiano, llclliii, etc.” 

It is there said that Bartholomew Ruhens, ol' iiohlo birth, a 
native of Styria, and who had settled, in the bow- ('oiintrici heforo 
the year 152S, married Barha/ji i:.reiis, suriiaiiicd Spirinrk, a iiatne 
of Antwerp^ by whom he had *i am, named John Ituhens, on the 
18th of March, 1«530. John married MaHa Pypelincx. Tlu-ir 
seventh child was Peter Paul Ruhens. etc.” — ” Nouveaux Memoires 
de I’Acaduiiiie dc Bruxelles, vol. iii.” 

M. (tachafd expres.'ics himself as follows, in lii.s iiamiflilet 
entitled, “ Partieularitos ct Doeupicnts inedits .sur Ruben.s, Brux- 
elles, 1842 i”'“ As Ruhens was not noble, 'he could not be made 
Charyberhiiu, and as for the dignity of Councillor of State, it was 
reserved for the most eminent nobles of the country, such as the 
Prince of Orange, the Duke d’Arschot, the C’ount de Hoire, etc.” 
M. Oachard is right We frhall see, in the course of tills biography, 
tvith Avhat insolence the noble Duke d’Arsehot treatetUhe plebeian 
Rubens, 


with simple doctrines and the beauties of Gothic art, it buried 
itself in contemplation at the bottom of cathedrals, full of 
intoxicating visions and mysterious terror. Painters having 
diseoiered, through their hiith, the secrets of Christian art — 
the enemy of w'orldlimxss- had in eousecpience evinoed grealT 
dislike for profane subjects. Their pious images, w'ith their 
chastely arranged drapery, presented a double character ol 
stifliiess and which faithfully expressed the Christian 
religion, eompfi.sed of seventy and tenderness. The thin and 
tran.spareiit bodies of the apostle.'', th(‘ saints, the virgins, and 
the martyrs, st emed to be made of spiritual essence, W'hile 
tlu'ir sofil shone like a sun in their features, surrounded by 
glories. Bui thi* troubles of the sixteenth’ ceniury came to 
arouse an out of its mysLit ilreauis ; and the Flemish painters 
soon beeairie realists and travelK is. If a fervent master of the 
Flemish seliool had formerly undertaken a jiilgrirnago to the 
Holy Jviiid.‘ its disci])les lieneeforlh preferred wajidering 
through Italy, and jilundeiiiig, like a swarm of bees, in every 
.school. Abandoning themselves entirely to the iuelination of 
thi'ir individual tastes, they iimtatetl in turn Leonardo da 
ViiK'i, 'fitian. and Verones('. In his enthusiasm for Michael 
Angelo, Francis Floris ex.iggcratcd his forms, and, so to say, 
netted in painting the colossal figures which the great sculptor 
had caned in stone. Martin de Vos ajiplied himself to the 
rt'productifm of the i‘olouiing of the Venetian, s, im{l Otto 
A’enius strove to imitiite the magit lights and ineflahle sofliie-ss 
of Correggio. 

Such was the situation of Flemish jiaintiiig at the time when 
R-ubens aj»pear(*d in the history of art. 

In l;h»n, John Ruhens, who W'as a councillor of the senate, 
lived peaceably ill Antwerp xvith his wife, Maria Pypelincx, 
whom h.' had married on his n'turn from a long slay in Italy, 
At that time, Philij> IL, king of f-liuini, was opposing, in the 
J,o\v (.'oimtiies, with the most barbarous oppression, the 
adMuiees mad(‘ by freedom ol opinion, which the Belgian 
nohiliiy, who were seeretlv leagued xvith the nobility of 
France, (ierrnany^, and Holland, di-feiided ugaii'st the Holy 
Tiifjiii.siLioii. A murderous revolution was fermenting in the 
x'cr\ heart of Manders ; liie retoimcTs, w*atelied, fidlowedfrom 
city to city, and trackt'd through llie country and even into 
the v('ry retreats aflbrdi'd them by tlu* woods, rose uj) in exas- 
perated bunds ; fanatical oiators excited their minds, and the 
orgies of rt xoll i (-plied to th(.‘ excesses of oppression. Reduced 
to exorcise their eondenined religion in the open air, in ravines 
and secluded placu'S, tlu' prosciihed reformers gave vent to 
their feelings in tlu' bosom 'of nature, that filled their woundwl 
hearts xvith its xvild luspiratioiis. Their fury reached its 
highest pitch at the Mghl of the maguilieent cathedrals where 
th('ii imiihe-ablt' persecutors exereisetl a religion, the ojiulence 
of w'hich formed so strong a contrast with their own misery, 
(^ity arti/.uis, marir.(.'-, and peasants, armed with scythes, 
hatchets and muskets, ov(Tran w^es tern I landers, and carried 
devastation into the ehiirelies and convents ; the altars of the 
churches were destroyed, the statues mutilated, the pictures 
carried about al the (Uid of pueh- forks, and the books* burnt, 
h\* order of preachers standing in the pulpits with a torch in 
their 1 land. s. St. Onu'r, A pres, the Abbey of Wemclghem, f 
Alenin, (/ommiiies, Warwick, and J^ille, saw thi' work of de- 
struction pass by like a torrent of lava, which, increasing as it 
xyt'iit along, arrived at last at Antw'crp. The feast of the 
A.ssumptiftu w as being tehibrated in the midst of an immense 
asseiublago of people, when the cathedral was suddenly 
iiiv.'Mhid, the statue of the Virgin dr;igg(-'d, with a cord round 
its neck, about thy building, and then decapitated, while a 
beautifully' seulptun'd (flirLst was broken into a thousand 
pieces. The ground w’as watered, and shoes were cleaned 
witlithe wine and oil intended for religious purposes, and 
the sepulchres were broken tiieii, so that the bones they con** 
tained might be scattered abroad, to the exclamation of l.ony 
live ihn Guvm' f which was the rallying ory of the infuriated 
crowd. Thf' line organ fell to pieces with a sigh ; the large 
tapers of the eatiicdral lighted up the scene with their mystic 

t Van dcr Wyneki, Histoire des "J’roubles des Poys-Bus. 
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flames ; the tocsin sounded ; Antwerp trembled in the dark, 
and the sun rose on the ruins of seventy altars. Four days 
had sufficed for the spoliation of four hundred churches in 
Brabant and Flanders alone. 

On hearing of these events, Fliilip tlic Second’s rage was 
ungovernable; he sent into the revolted provinces the Duke 
of Alba, a man of the most implacable character, who carried 
extermination with him. At this juncture, the Belgian nobles, 
rising resolutely in arms, placed themselves at the head of the 
civil w’ar ; blood flowed in torrents in the public places and 


On this o&caBion, the Prince de Chimay wrote to him as 
follows : — t 

“ Monsieur liucbcns, — Lc roi d'Lspngne nons suhjugue dercchef 
par son harbarc Ct tyrannic] uc gouvcrncmciit dont mu m^moire cat 
encore si fraischc, j'aimerois niieuls dc ma part d’endurer touttc^ 
truvcisos du moude, ])our nous defendre ju^qa’a la dernierc gouttc 
de moil siing, ctc."J 

John Rubens, who had a numerous family, preferred retir- 
ing, however, to Cologne, which he did in loG8 ; and it* was 
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Of. the battle-tield ; and Inc iK*ads of Counts Horn and 
Egniont, with those of ii gi(*at numher of nobles and cilissens, 
fell beneath the axe of thi executioner, Thcro m’us no longer 
any safety in the Low Countries for those suspected of attach- 
ment to the liberties of the jfublic. ^ J >iin Rubens felt that 
he was in danger. He was suspected of entertai.iing secret 
B3^pathy for the ^fartiui.sts oi Imtherars, and oji cousin' ring 
with^Wffltam the Taciturn, • 

i* 

I '' ' * HuBseU, Hwl. de RuhcnSi 


there, in the ninth year of his exile, that his seventh child 
was born, on the 2!Hh of June, L)77 ; and as this was the day 
on which the feast of St. l*cter and St. Paul w'as solemnised, 

•f Ih’blioth. Antwerp. 

« 

^ ** Monsieur ilucbens, — The King of Spain lias again subju- 
gated us by his Imrliarous mid tyrannical govemment, of which I 
have so vivid n recollection ; os for me, 1 would endure all sorts 
of hardships, in order to defend ourselves to the last drop of my 
blood, etc.” . 
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the infant was baptised , in the name of both saints, at tho executed every tiling he undertook in after-life. HU aptitude 
church of St. Peter. for learning was cultivated with gieat care by his father, 

A great painter had been born, Who, by his astonishing whose whole attention had been directed to the education of 

fecundity, was destined, not only to repair the disasters with bis children ; but in loST, Jtiibcns lost his anxious parent, 

which revolutionary times had visited tho arts in his country, and a^ Antwerp had now bi’in* im joyin'; iranquillity for two 
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but also to enrich the churches, t*he' museums, and the gal- years, his widowed mother returned to. her native ci^y, where 

lories of all Europe, from Rome to Paris, from London to St. she displayed the greatest skill in the recovery of a port of her 

Pet^biirg, and from Madrid to Vienna. hu|band*s propf^ty, which had beep seized and cfondscated, 

Paul Rubens commenced his studies at .the college of at one time by tlie royalists, and at a.no^^ time by the 

Jfesuits at Cologne, with the same facility with which he Iconod^ts, imdor the pretence-that XU emi^atitmiWithoKit a 
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regular peroiisBion, wiu suiftcient to implicate liim in the oon- 
* Bpitacies Which then prevailed. ' It was, doubtlcsB, frdbi hie 
mother that Rubens inherited that order, sagacity, and vigi- 
lance ' over his own interest, which, though they were the 
cause of his being Bo often acoused of avarice and duplicity, 
made him so useful^ in a political capacity, to the princes of 
the time, and above all to himself. On his approaching his 
sixteenth year, “heTiad made such progrets in Latin, and 
other useful languages,’* says Smith, “that he was considered 
qualified to commence the study of the law, fur which pro* 
fesslon he was intended. At this pciiod, on opportunity 
occurred of introducing him to the noble family of the 
Countess do lialain, in quality of page, whore he w'ould have 
thp advantage of observing the manners of polished society, 
and of obtaining that patronage which would tend to promote 
his future interests. His good sense and docility renden^d a 
oonfonhlty to the rules of the establishment an easy task, and 
his quick apprehension enabled him to familiarise himself 
readily with the ceremonious style of the lofty Spaiiisli nobi- 
lity who figured at tHht period. Tiiis situation, however, w-as 
not to his taste ; his predominant inclination for drawing, 
which had hitherto been indulged in only as an amusement, 
began to develop itself more decidedly ; he became disgusted 
with the servility of his situation, and resolved to quit it, and 
pursue the study of the arts and polite literature.* This reso- 
lution he took* an eai'ly opportunity. of communicating to his 
indulgent mother, who exiuessed unwillingness that he should 
follow a profession which she considered unworthy of his 
birth, observing llftit he was yet too young to choose for him- 
self, and th^t his superior education entitled him to higher 
distinction than the pursuit of painting could protmre. Not- 
withstanding this admonition, his natural attachment to the 
art, ‘accompanied by a spirit of independence, inrluced him to 
reiterate his solicitations to Ins mother, to open to her his 
thoughts and anxious wishes, and, in conclusion,* ( inphatieally 
to declare that the situation of a page accorded so little with 
hU tastes and feelings, that, however it might lead to honours 
and distinction, the summit of his ambition was to be a great 
painter, and in the pursuit *of this object he would enjoy a 
life of liberty dearer to his heart than all the charms’which 
liis present situation might promise. 

“This declaration made a suitable impression upon his 
parent, who was well acquainted with the i)redilection of her 
son for the tine arts ; and it was agreed, after consulting the 
rest of the family, that he should be permitted to purr ue the 
bent of his inclination. Having det;ided upon this, their next 
object was to find a suitable instructor for hiiff, when a painter 
(whose only rccommendatieii probably was an acfiuaintancc 
with the family) of the iiamp of Tobias Verhaert was accepted ; 

‘ but the penetrating scholar soon discovered his master’s 
deficiencies, and quitted him to enter the school of Adam Van 
Noort,” a painter of history, celebrated at Antwerp as a 
colourist. ♦ 

Van Noort was naturally of a rough temper, which alienated 
him from the love of his disciples and friends ; llubcns studied 
under him for four years, t but being at last unable to 
bear his brutality any , longer, he left this surly master to 
enter the school of Otto Venius, painter to the Archduke* 
Albert, goyernor of the Netherlands, and to his consort 
Isabella. Otto Venius had received a learned .education, 
which had been improved and rendered still more brilliant by* 
his constantly residing at the difierent court.') of Europe. 
Too erudite to be a man of originality and inspiration, Otto 
Venius was but a feeble imitator of Correggio, and it may be 
safely assmed that Rubefis learnt hardly anything from him, 
with the exception of polished manners, an excessive love for 
letters, and a false taste for allegory. Rubens had been 

.• Ad picture studium impulsns a matre impetrn\it ut Ad^o 
Van Noort pictori Antverpiensi instituendus tradt^retur.— Phil. 
Bub., Vita P, P. Bubenii ; sce^* Nouveaux M^moires cle 1’ Aca- 
demic de BruxellcB,’* vdl. fsc . ; “ M^moiro de M le Baron do 
BeiiTemberg.’* 

f Sub hoc magistro (Van Noort) prima artis smr.fbndamenta 
aniuiB qiiatuor posuit.*~/6/^. 


working for nearly four years undbr his second master,} wheir, 
feeling a desire to commence more extensive and bolto 
sAidies, he resolved to Bet out for Italy. He was also ilrged 
to this step by Otto Venius himself, who had ?ong since 
iiifiamed the young student's mind with a desiro to visit that 
classic lancl, by his glowing descriptions of the glorieB of the 
great Italiafi masters. The value and importance of the con- 
templated journey were therefore duly laid before the young 
artist's mother, and her permission cageily solicited, which, 
after some deliberation, was* granted. On this, Otto Venius 
presented his pupil to the Archduke Albert and the Infanta 
Isabella, who were so delighted with the elegant manners of 
the yaung painter, that they gave him letters of recommetida- 
.tion to several sovereigns. Rut, according to Bellbri, Rubens 
possessed qualities which would have found him protectors 
wherever he went. “ He was,” says this writer, “ tall, w^U 
made, of a fine florid comj)lcxion and a strong constitution ; 
hoth mild and proud too, noble in his manners and distin- 
guished in his dress; and he generally M’ore a gold '/chain 
round his neck, etc.” } 

.Rubens quitted Antwerp for Italy on the 0th of May, in 
the year IGCiO, taking the road* to Italy through France. “ It 
would not be diflicult,” says Snuth, “ to imagine what was 
the subject of the thoughts of the young traveller durinj; his ^ 
long journt y from Antwerp to Italy ; they were doubtless fixed 
on llie bright prospect before him ; he was hastening to that 
classic country whose riches in art all concurred in 'praising, 
and which his .imagination dwelt upon with delight. Plans 
were laid and resolutions formed for the regulation of his 
future conduct ; these allrejiated to his beloved art, — the idol 
of his constant adoration.” 

On arriving in Italy, it was Venice, which artists, poets, 
and travellers hud, in their enthusiasm, pronounced to be the 
finest of all the cities of that country, that first attracted his 
ardent curiosity. Wliile he was there studying the master 
colourists, a gentlemiin of ilic court of th^ Duke of Mantun, 
and who resided in the same hotel as the painter, expressed a 
wish to see him at work in his studio. The sight of a few 
half-finished pictures, and the conversation, of the artist, 
quite fascinated the gentleman in question, who, on his return 
to Mantua a few days after, spoke of the talent and c]iaracter 
of Rubens to the duke in such high terms, that the latter 
detcj-mincd to send for him and to engage him in his service,* 
Rubens therefore quitted Venice for Mantua, where the duke 
possessed a gallery full of the w'orks of CtiuUo Konuino. 
Accordirljf to some bif)grapher8, and especially M, Van 
Haeselt, author of a conscientiously-Avritten life of Rubens, 
but replete with national enthusiasm, the Flemish painter 
applied him.sclf to imitating whatever fire the picturcs’of the 
duke contained, that is to say, those parts of them which 
spoke to his ow'n feelings. 

But where is there any fire to be seen in the works of Qiulio 
Romnno, and docs this quality, which Rubens is generally 
admitted to possess, exist even in himp What connexion, 
too, is there between imitation and fire r The exclusWe privi- 
lege of inspired natures, fire suliiccs of itself for the creation 
of the originality and glory of the greatest masters. Tintoretto, 
Rembrandt, and the modem Delacroix, arc men of fire. In 
llic intoxication of thought, the storm of the passions, the 
tumultuous ardour of everything that breathes, and the mys-* 
terious violence of all inorganic natures, fire torments alike * 
man, animals, and the elements,. It pours, itself out of our 
hearts in love, hatred, and grief; starts from the bowels of 
the eai'th through the crater of the volcano, rushes along with 
the torrent, and traverses the heavens on the wings of the ‘ 
tempest. It was fire which made the hair of the sibyls stgnd 
up* with holy horror, and Which has, in all times, given 
audacity to the warrior, inspiration to the poet, exaltation to 

} DeUid^ Kuh Otteiiis Venii pictorum Bolgicorum illo tempore 
principis clfsdplina alios quatuor annoS fer^ exegit— /Ml. , * 

{ “Fa egli di statu ra .grimde, ben formate ot di bd edlor^e . 
temperamento ; era maestoso insieme ed> humano, e nohilli^M^^ ^ 
maniere e d’hahiti, splito portare edllana d’oro al oolld,’ etc." i i 
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the b^ever, and heroUm to the martyr. Oiulio Bomano 
neVer knew what fire was. * With all his imagination, he* 
MYlBt succeeded in freeing himself from the influence of 
Kafiaelle, his master, whose tranquil genius sought after the 
idealism of order and the harmony of lines. Of a calculating 
character in everything, cold in his disposition, and deprived, 
by his active life, of the benefits of retirement and contem- 
plation — the source of all exalted thoughts,— Hubens possessed 
no more fire than Oiulio Komano did. Excessive love for 
mythology and paintings of unlimited dimensions, admiration 
for Michael Angelo, and above all, that false grandeur which 
characterises the works of all the masters belonging to the 
‘epochs of decay in the arts, form the only analogy that it is 
. possible to find existing between Rubens and (iiulio Romano. 
The former is more life-like than the latter. His village fetes, 
his hunts, a few scripture subjects, and his “ Battle of the 
Amazons," possess, if not real fire, at least a material freedom 
and a boldness of execution which apjroacU it. The first 
three pictures of Rubens* were placed in the church of Muutua, 
and three others, “ Ohrial crowned with Thorns," “The 
Crucifixion,” and Sr. Helena discovering the real Cross,” 
were painted at the request of the Archduke Albert, governor 
of the Netherlands, to ornament the church of Santa Croce di 
Gerusalemmc, at Rome ; the prince having borne the title of 
cardinal of that church, previously to his marriage with the 
Infanta of Spain. Following the generally forced concep- 
tions of Tintoretto, Rubens has placed no nails in the feet of 
the. Saviour ; but has sacrificed Christian* tradition to the 
wish of showing the con^ulsions of physical death as ener- 
getically as possible.* 

While Rubens remained at Mantua, the duke’s treatment 
of him was most flattering. Fiom his first intei view u iih that 
prince, the painter had produced on the Ibrmci’s mind a very 
favourable impression, which was afterwards augmented by 
the learning displayed by Rubens in conversation. Endowed 
with great quickness t)f apprehension, having an extensive 
knowledge of foreign languages, and possessing a handsome 
person and elegant manners, he quite gained the esteem of the 
duke, who often hoiiouie'd him with his visits. On one 
occasion, as he was engaged in painting a 2)icture of the 
history of ** Turnus and ilCneas," and, in order to warm his 
imagination, repealing with eiieigy the lines of Virgil, com- 
mencing 

Illc ctiaiu patriis .ignien riot, clr., 

the duke suddenly entered the room, and exclaimed ; 
** Bravo ! Rubens, the subject is excellent.” 

Some time after, he was emiiloyed by the duke on a secret 
mission to the Court of Spain, and set out under the pretext 
ofofiering a splendid carriage and seven superb horses to 
king, Philip 111., apd some rich presents to the Duke of 
Lerma, his prime minister, f 

Rubens* reception ut the court of Madrid was highly flatter- 
ing. The king entered freely into conversation with him on 
the subject of his misbion, questioned him on the motive of 
his journey to Italy, and took a survey of the state of affairs 
in the Netherlands; and Rubens spoke so chxpicntly on 
each subject, that his Majesty, in his letters to the Duke of, 
Mantua, expressed his satisfaction of the envoy in the highest 
^erms. 

During his stay at Madrid the king sat to him for liis 
portrait, and so did several of ihc nobility, AVhen he look 
leave of his Majesty, the lutii ".-gave him assuionces of his 
high satisfaction, and sent him some costly presents by the 
Duke df Lerma. 

* These three works afterwards found their way into England* 
The second, which was bought by Count dc WurouKo in 1H21, was 
logt at sea. Van Hasselt, ** Histoire dc la Vic ct dcs Ouvrages dc 
lil]ibeifts,** in 8vo. Bruxelles, 1849 ; page 10. 

*4 f Missus est in llispaniam . . . ut regi cathoHeo Fhilippo redam 
pufch'e^imain et septem generosissimqg cquos oifuret, ctc^ 
(PhUippellubeus, 3^it. F, P, Rub. in the Nouvoaux Memoircs 
do r Acsdemie do Bruxelles,”) 


The ability Rubens had displayed in eonductii^ the secret 
mission entrusted to his care, had prepared him ah honourable 
recaption from the duke, .on his return to Mantua. But, how- 
.ever flattering the honours heaped upon him might be, they 
did not defach him from the principal^object of his journey to 
Italy; and having now passed more than three years ut 
Mantua, he felt desirous of visiting the o*lher cities* of that 
country, and particularly Rome. During his stay in the last 
named city, he painted several pictures for the Pope, the 
Cardinals Chigi, Rospiglioso, Colonna, the Princess of Scala» 
mane, and the fathers of the oratory. The influence pro- 
duced on him by the grand style of Michael Angelo was so 
immense, that he never after succeeded in freeing himself 
from it. From Rome he went to Florence, where his appear- 
ance was liailcd with delight by many celebrated persons ; he 
also received a hearty welcome from the Grand Dukq of 
'J’uscaiiy, who honoured him with a long audience, and 
firiislied by asking him for his own portrait, to be i>laced in 
the public jiictuic gallery of the city, as it was customary to 
have the’ jiortrait of every distinguished painter, executed by 
his own hand, hung in that gallciy. Duiing his residence in 
this city, he painted several excellent x>ictures for the grand 
duke, and was also much employed by a great many of the 
nobility. The magnificent Florentine gallery of paintings and 
antifiue statues excited in him the most enthusiastic admira- 
tion, and frequently engaged his pencil ; but although his 
bubscquenl productions possess but very feu' of the beauties 
of the antique, liis notions of form' having been vitiated by 
early impressions, “yet there is,'* says Smith, “occasionally 
in his works sufficient to prove that he was not insensible to 
the grace and majesty of the Cireek sculptures.” The same 
success which had hitherto waited on him everywhere else 
attended him here ; and, on his departure from Bologna, the 
grand duke ex]>ressed his satisfaction to him in the highest 
terms, and presented him, among other valuable things, with 
hib own portrait suspended to a gold chain. 

Rubens did not stay long at Bologna, for the correct outline 
and the solemn composition of the ('arracci had nothing in 
coniiu,)Ti with his genius, which had a horror of simplicity. 

He now rctunicd again to Rome, in order to fulfil some 
previous on gagf 'merits, and terminate some unfinished paint- 
ings. *L'hc Flemish school of painting seems to have been 
greatly admired there, either for its colouring or its novelty. 
By order of Pope Paul V., Rubens now executed a painting 
for the oratory of the church of Monte Cavallo, representing 
“The Virgin and St. Anne adoring the infant Saviour.*' He 
also painted several pictures for the palaces of manv cardinals 
and noblemen. ' 

Being desirous of visiting Milan, lie left Rome for that city 
in the beginning of 1()U7, where he executed many magnificent 
paintings. He copied the picture of “ The Last Supper,** by" 
Leonardo da Vinci, and painted for the Ambrosian library a 
pictuic of “The Virgin and iho Infant Jesus, *' which his 
friend. Velvet Breughel, encircled with a garland of flowers*. 
He then liastcned to Genoa, the opulence and activity of which 
reminded him. of Antwerp, and urged him onward in his 
pursuit of gain. His reputation hud preceded his arrival: 
senators, nobles, and merchants, all invited him to splendid 
banquets, and contended with one another for the possession 
of his xifcturcs and 2)ortraits, for which they ofiered enormous 
sums. The artist painted the churches and palaces of Genoa, 
which were afterwards* engraved and published at Antwerp, 
under the title of “Palazzi antichi e moderni di Genova 
raecoltle disegnati da Pietro Paulo Rubens.” He also paintedi 
for the Jesfiits' church, two large pictures representing “The* 
Circumcision,” and “ St. Ignatius healing the diseased.'* 

The immense number of portraits and historical pieces which 
he painted in this city, caused him to make a longer stay there 
than , he had made in any other ^lace, with the exception of 
Mantua. But while tlius engaged, the melancholy inteHigeneo 
arrived .that hiq^othcr was dangerously ill* He immediately * 
^ set off for^ Antwerp ; but arrived too lafte ever to see her again* ^ 
A tomb in the church in* which she was hurit^Jweords that 
she died on the 1 4 th of November, 160^1 at the age of seventy. ' 
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Rubens had passed eight years in Italy, under the constant 
prbtection of the Duke of Manlua^ in roaming irom city to 
city to visit every school, and to inspect every chef^d'oeuvra. 
Endowed with great activity, a capacious memory, and with 
such power of assimilation as w»as unknown perhaps before hia 
time— an Italian in Italy, and a Spaniard in Spain— his flexi- 


never possible for him to'pteyent himseL firom feeling t3ie 
greatest aversion for those whose temperament was opposed: to 
his own. After the death of his* mother, Kiibens, in order to* 
give free vent to his grief, withdrew for four months into the 
Abbey of St. Michael, where she had been interred. He was 
then seized with profound melancholy, was harassed by a con- 
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bility of character never changed his Flemjsh nature, nor tinual yearning to see Italy again, and was preparing to return 

diminUhed in the least his native originality. Tlioughhehas therci when the Archduke Albeit — who was desirotls’ of 

often employed the greatest kkill to give the ap|>earance of keeping near him the painter, and above all the dipdomatiif 

ergative genius to recollection and ‘imitations, though he has at 'a' time when Spaii^ .was In so diiRoult a position VlHh 

auofced, so to say, the marrow of the greatest masters, while respect to Holland— sttached him to his' service ^ a good 

WMftining himself, it^ must also be owned that it Was pension, ora gold clmn^ according to the expression of FldUp' 
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IUiA»eiui$ his nephew and biography In order to escape the reached by a regal staircase, the artist placed all the rudi 
bustiing gaiety *of the court of Brussels, Ilub 9 ns leserred objects of art he had accumulated in hla trayels ; pictures, 
hiaiself the right to reside in general at Antwerp, where he antique statues, busts, bas-reliefs, medals, onyxes and agates, 
promised to keep himself in readiness to answer the first were all collected there^ and, to the end of his days» the 
summons pf his prince, and as the truce of 1 600, signed at painter kept faithful corresponflents in ItiUy, who were con- 
AntiScrp and'the Hague, gave hirq hope that his country, so stantly making fresh acquisitions for him. Duquesnoy, the 
long disturbed by war, was lit last about to enjoy a few years poet, his countryman and friend, was more particularly en- 
of tranquillity, hte married the daughter of a rich senator of trusted with the care of making these selections. The fortune 
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^Jxtwerp, Isabella Brandt, a robust beauty, whose portrait has 
too often usurped in his works the place of elegance and 
grace. Hubens bought a large house in the place de Mecr, and 
hud It entirely rebuilt in the Italian fashion; between the 
cotu^yoid and the garden was a rotunda with arched windows, 
•oujnuoimtedby a Umtem tower. In the museum, which Ivoa 

A ' ' ' • 

; e Aureii Tinculis lig&runt» 


of the painlff increased with his fame, and there was no 
prince or amateur who was not desirous of i)0BBC8sing ftome- 
thing executed by hihi.”t 

The construction of his house was the singular cause which 
gave birth to oge of his vhefa.d' autre, namely, “Thcilesccnt, 
from the Cross,” br the cathedral of Antwerp. About the 

t), . . ' ^ ^ 

t Sgndtw^. 
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year 1610, Rubena boifeht part of a piece of land which 
belonged to the brotherhood of Gunsmiths. In order to en- 
large his ground as much as possible, and at the least .pos- 
sible cost, the painter encroached on the land of his neigh- 
bours. The consequence was that an action was about tp be 
brought against him, when his friend, M. de llockox, who had 
been burgomaster, and was then captain of the brotherhood, 
exhorted his fellow-members to a reconciliatibn, and it was 
agreed that the painter should execute a picture for the chapel 
they had in the cathedral. The subject chosen was one of the 
principal features in the life of St. Christopher, the patron^ 
saint of the brotherhood. Adhering to the etymology of the 
word Christopher (from the Greek Xpiffrov pipEir), Rubens 
conceived the idea of his “Descent from the Cross,*’ in which 
are assembled all the personages who have carried J esus in 
the course o’f his mortal life; on the interior of the doors 
which cover the painting arc, the “ Yisitation of the Virgin 
to Elizabeth,** and the “ rresentation in the *remple ;** and 
on the exterior of the doors are, “St. Christopher -and a 
Hermit” attempting, by the aid of a lantern, to pass the 
fo^d of a river.* 

• Extract from the registers of the brotherhood of the Gun- 
smiths of Antwerp, respecting the transaction with Itubens about 
the picture of “ The Descent from the Cross,’ placed over their 
altar in the cathedral : — 

On the 7th of September, Ifill, tlic deed coiicieniing the said 
picture was signed by Peter Paul Rubens, and the above gentle- 
men, in presence of Nicholas Itockox, their captain and former 
burgomaster. . 

Spent ip wine for the pupils, at the three vi-oits 
paid to the panels, in the liouse of the aforesaid Ho. kr. 

Rubens . • H 10 

In 1612, the said picture was removed from 
the house of the aforesaid Rubens, into the 
chamber of the nforesaid brotherhood. 

Item : paid at diflerenf tinier for the removal of 
the aibresaid panels ; for the carriage of the ina- 
terittls for the scallolding ; for the removal of 
things from the studio to the vestibule, etc., and 
from thence into the chapel, etc.; and for the 
delivery of the materials, the wages of the work- 
men, the appraisers, and contractors .. .. 176 Plj 

Item: on the 8th January, 1016, an agreement 
was made with Peter Paul Rubens and David 
Rcmccus, gilder, epneerning their v orks and 
labour in presence of the brotherhood, and were 
then expended . . . . . . . . . <16 18 

Jltom : on the same day, paid as an instalment to 

the aforesaid Peter Paul Rubens . . . . 1000 0 

Item : paid to David Remetms, for gilding the 
framps of the picture and nearly the whole of 

the two doors 110 0 

Item : paid, in the ygar 1616, for 328 ])ots of beer, 
consumed by the workmen while eoiistru(‘ting 

the wall 40 2 

N.B. Of the above sum, the aforesaid Peter 
Paul Rubens is to pay the half, hut no- 
thing moix‘. 

Item : paid, in the year 1616, for a pair of gloves, 
jircsontcd to the wife of the aforesaid Peter J’aul 
Rubens’ ■ ' 8 10 

[Here follow other expenses, which we do not mention, and 
which are in the iigrecmcnl .] 

Item: cm the 16th of December, 1622, Pi'^.^idciit 
Jean de Lease drew up a general account of Ills 
admilgtfrtration, and delivered to the chamber 
tka Wi receipt of Peter Paul Rubens, jmintcr, 
the latter acknowledges having re- 
^ the sum of 2,400 flo , in full payment hA- 

picture placed over the altar, on the lOth of 
®V7^ehruary, 1621. 

and compiled from the registers of the brotherlioqd of 
v^^^i^ttsmiths of Antwerp, by the undersigBcd, lecretary to* the 
'.tpl^teaid brotherhood. 

E. B. IlKi.TLNfl.— (Translated from the Flemish.) 
1^' Antwerp, July 2Tth , 1 771 . 


The principal subject is composed of nine figures; two 
workmen, placed at the top of two ladden, are lowering the 
body of our Saviour, by means of a shroud, which (five of 
thein is holding in his teeth and the other with his left hand* 
Firmly supported by the arms of the cross, they are leaning 
over, so that with their other hands ithey may steady the body, 
which John, with a foot on the ladder and his back beqt in, 
clasps as tightly as possible. One of the feet of Christ rests 
on the fine shoulder of the Magdalene, and brashes her golden 
hair. Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, placed opposite 
each other on the middle of the ladders, fbrm, with the two 
workmen in the upper part of the picture, a square of robust ' 
but vulgar. figures. The Virgin is standing at the foot of the 
cross, and is stretching her arms towards her s6n, while 
Salome, crpuchcd down, is raising her dress. - On the ground 
is seen a scroll, a copper vase pontaining some coagulated 
blood, the crown pf thorns, and the nails used ior the 
crucifixion. 

The populace, always- delighted with the sight of an execu- 
tion^ have just departed from Golgotha at the close of day. The 
sky, w'hich is dull and dark— indicating the solemn grief o 
nature for the sacrifice’ on Mount Calvary - is traversed by a 
light which falls on the shoulders of one of the workmen, whose 
bold attitude reminds you of the composition of Danielc da V ol- 
terra. If this light were single and wider, “The Descent 
from the Cross,*' by Rubens, would have a certain amount of 
resemblance to the style of Rembrandt ; but the eolour of the 
flesh of Christ, which is op|)oscd to the brilliancy of the 
shroud, produces here a predominant colour to which the 
small lights, which pass nver the head and slioulders of the 
Magdalene, and the faces of Mary, Salome, and Joseph, are, 
according to the Venetian manner, made subservient. For 
the most part, Rembrandt employed only one mass of ligh*l ; 
Rubens and the Venetians, on the contrary, used several lights 
skilfully graduated, and they were also accustomed to give , 
their figures relative places in the composition, without entirely 
sacrificing any one of thcm.f But tne greatest effects ,are 
always produced by painters who arc not afraid of making 
sacrifices, and this Rembrandt has victoriously proved. By 
concentrating his thoughts and his entire soul on the one prin- 
cipal point of his picture, he draws the soul of Uie spectator 
towards it by tlie most irresistible fascination. Rubens, who, 
on the contrary, likes to sacrifice nothing, soon fatigues your 
attention, by calling it ut the same time to all parts of his 
canvas, throughout which there exists an equal ^Tmount of 
inter cs;t. If his figures are executed in a superior manner, 
not one of them entrances us by thtf elevation of its character ; 
when, too, his pictures are inundated with light, we never 
know whence it comes, and we are inclined to believe that the 
painter was accustomed to work in the ojicn air. In spite, 
therefore, of his ^admirable success in the movement of his 
groups, the splendour of Ills decorations, and the limpidness 
of his grounds, he is inferior in the study of types, and in the 
expression of the passions of the soul, which, flying from the 
noise and bustle of the world, loves to retire into the myste- 
rious shades of meditation. Rembrandt, who was naturally. 

t “ When I wiLs at Venice,” says Reynolds, “ the method Ftook , 
to avail myself of their principles was this. AVhen I observed on 
c.Ntr.'iordiiiury cficct of light mid shade in any picture, 1 took a leaf 
of my pocket-book, and darkened every jiart of it in the same 
gradation of light and shade as the picture, leaving the white* 
paper untouched to represent the light, and this without any 
attention to the subject, or the drawing of the figures. A few 
trials of this kind will be suffideiit to give the method of their 
eouduct in the management of their lights. 'After a few experi- 
ments, I found the paper blotted nearly alike ; their general prac* 
lice appeared to bo, to allow not aboye a quarter of the picture fdf* 
tlu) light, including in this portion both the principal and the* 
secondary lights ; another quarter to he. as dark as possible; afid 
the remaining half kept in mezzotint or half-shade. 

“ Kiibens appears to have admitted rather more light than a 
quarter, and Rembrandt much less— 'scarce an eighth ; by 
conduct, Rembrandt's light is extremely briUiant.”^Notee ofi the: 
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pensivQf seems -to have painted Kis sublime ideas and .halluci- 
nations from the bottom of a prison : his general lights, ren- 
derA so brilliant by his ambient shades, seem to be the road 
taken by the apparitions which vi/iited him, and the trace left 
by the soanngs of his srtul ; while those unexpected lights 
which He has introduced into his pictures ore the flashes oi 
his j,mpa8sioned genius that was as concentrated as the focus 
bf^he lens of Archimedes. 

Though admirable in execution, and prodigious'in colour, the 
“ Descent from the Cross,*’ by Rubens, has, however, nothing 
Christian about it* Look at that droopipg head, those flabby, 
ponderous limbs, that representation of real death, and you 
will immediately say, that it is not Christ sleeping the sleep 
of three days, but a Hercules whose eyes arc closed by death 
for ever. Dissolution has already begun there : the corpse is 
about to be changed into the elements whence it sprang, and 
dust to be returned to dust; from pagan death there is no 
"resurrection, and nothing beyond the tomb. Then, again, look 
at that lusty matron, clothed* like those mourners whom the 
ancients hired to weep at their funerals, and intended for the 
Virgin, whose faith and resignation ought to stifle all her sobs. 
How much better did Lesueur comprehend the poetry of Chris- 
tianity ! In the same subject, he is as superior to Rubens for 
suavity of feeling as he is inferior to him for boldness, bril- 
liancy, and vigour. The force of Lesueur’s production is 
doubtless weakened by the way in which the personages are 
dispersed ; but then how expressive is each head ! There, 
faith has overcome grief, as Christ will triumph over death. 
Do you not already sec too, in Lcsucur’s painting, the soul of 
the Saviour shining, like the flame of a sacred lamp, through 
his transparent body ? The head, slightly inclined, appears as 
if it were asleep only. Hut it must be owned that r.cBucur 
would have never dared to place the colour of Christ’s flesh 
by the side of a shroud of such dazzling whiteness as that of 
Rubens, who made it his delight to overcome all difflci;!- 
tios. Titian himself would not have attempted it, without 
having first flattened the white with one of those golden tints 
which he seemed to borrow from the rays of the setting sun. 

But what do all these mystic dreams matter to Rubens r Is 
he not the painter of life, of vigorous life, the poet of hearty 
health, that has never faded from the fever of thought? Do 
you think that he admired the old Flemish masters with their 
emaciated saints ? Strong and robust figures, boatmen, black- 
smiths, and Flemish peasants will now ever live on liis canvas 
as the representatives of apostles, saints, martyrs, or execu- 
tioners. Jupiter, Hercules, Antinous, and Mercury there 
lend their features, in turn, to the God of Christians ; while 
the Loves and the Angels, represented- by chubby, round- 
headed Belgians, are scarcely able to find BU])port upon their 
wings. ■ 

It could not, however, be expected that the fame acquired 
by Rubens would fail of exciting the envy and even the in- 
justice of his contemporaries. His mode of living at Antwerp 
was the beau- ideal of an artist’s existence. His house pos- 
sessed such a collection of works of art, of pictures, statues, 
busts, vases, and other objects of curiosity and elegance, as 
gave it the appearance of a princely museum. Ilis establish- 
ijient also comprehended a collection of wild beasts, which he 
kept as living models for those hunting pieces, and other 
repiesentations of savage ■ animals which have never been 
surpassed. Owing no doubt, in a great measure, to the 
splendour with which he W' surrounded, Rubens found him- 
self all at once assailed by those who were most indebted to 
him for assistance. It was injsinuated with the most audacious 
effrohtery that he owed the best part of his reputation, in the 
great variety of works for which ho was celebrated, to the 
talents of his pupils, Synders and Wildens, whom he occa- 
slc^ally employed in forwarding the .animals and landscapes in 
some of hid pictures. * ' Cornelius Schut, who was in want of 
empldyment, accused him of want of intention f Abraham 
Jansens hB4 the hardihood to defy him at a trial of strength ; 
ai^^ven Theodore Rombouts ventured to vilify his works. 
Ruibeili replied ^*lhefr accusations in a manner worthy of a 
giibet artist. He r^ieved the necessities of Bchut, by pro- 


curing him employment; to the challenge of Hansens, he good- 
humouredly said, that his pictures had long*since passed the 
ordeal of the connoisseurs of Italy and Spain, and that 
Jansens was at' liberty to expense his in the same way, when 
and wherever he pleased and lie replied to the sarcasms of 
Rombouts by exhibiting his famous ** Descent from the 
Cross." And the more effectually tp establish his claim to 
^the title of universal painter, he finished with his own hands 
some of his most' admirable landscapes, his lion-hunts, and 
othor miscellaneous subjects, and thus covered his calum* 
niators with shame and confusion. 

^lubens* mode of working no-u' w^as to make small sketches, 
slightly but distinctly ; these were dtdivored to his pupils, 
who executed pictures from them on a larger scale, which 
they canned forward almost to , the last stage, when Rubens 
toolc them up himself. He himself never painted W'ithout 
having road to him some passages of history or of poetVy, and 
this constant accumulation of knowledge bad enriched his 
mind with inexhaustible resources. 

For the success of the various negotiations entrusted to him 
by the Archduke and the Infanta Isabella, Rubens was often 
beholden to his pencil, and his frequent presence at thjo 
different courts increased the brilliancy of his style, 'which 
w'as naturally sumptuous. It was near 1019. The truce of 
twelve years, signed betwciii Spain and Holland, had almost 
expired. Drained of its resources, Belgium longed for peace. 
The national party alone was .aroused to activity by the voice 
of Burncvclt, who soon died upoi^thc scaffold with a stoicism 
w'orthy of the tiine.s of antiquity. " I’he field was now left 
open to the intrigues of the J’rince of Orange ; devoured by 
ambition, Maurice harboured the project of secretly allying 
himself with Spain, autl the Archduke Albert lent a complai- 
sant ear to his insinuations. But, seduced by the illusion of 
an alliance with hhigland, Philip III. would 'listen to no one 
but the Count of Gondomar, his ambassador at London. The 
latter gave him to understand that the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charh's I , was determined on making a descent 
into Holland in favour of Sprain, and on demanding the hand 
of the Infanta in marriage ; while, on his side, Louis Xlll., in 
ordoi to counterbalance the influence of England united to 
that of the French Protestants, proposed to the King of 
Spain an offensive alliance against Holland, that focus of 
heresy. During Philip III.’s hesitations, the Archduke 
Albert redoubled bis efforts in order to affect a pacification 
between the two countrios. A lady of the name of Tserclaes, 
of uobh bh'th^ a Jinn (JathoUc, and already advanced in agef* 
served as an intermediary between him and the Prince of 
Orange, who had now only to be satisfied rcspectli'g the price 
of his defection, when the King of Spain was overtaken by 
death. Peace was so imperiously necessary to the belligerent 
parties, that hostilities were net begun immediately on the 
expiration of the truce ; the negotiations were continued, and 
Rubens and the lady named Jserclacs were the principal 
agents employed to carry them on. The former had the hope 
of surrounding Isabella with a national party free from 
Spanish influence, and capable of restoring riches and repose 
to disconsolate Belgium. These were the motives which 
actuated Rubens in imposing silence on all his other feelings * 
of patriotism ; in him, the artist outweighed the citizen. The 
complications of the thirty years’ war, and the elevation of 
RichePeu to power, had • increased the difficulties attending 
the negotiations, llie Sicur de Baugy, a Frenchman, residing 
at Brussels, denounced the influence exercised by the painter 
on the mind of Isabella as dangerous, and attributed all his 
political manceuvres tq his love of money. The Sieur 
d’Espesscs, another of Richelieu’s emissaries, and who resijled/ 
at the Hague,- declared him to be a plotter of intrigues, and 
asserted that the lady named Tserclaes was his tool. 

Al^ these circumstances did not prevent Rubena from still 
devoting a great deal of time to painting ; but it would nerer- 
thele£ be a mystej;y how he managed to execute so many 
works, if w^ were not acquainted with his mode of He 

Coi'respondence bf the Ar^diiikeand the Infante. 
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tlied tp rise at four iu tho morning, attend mass, Jind then 
enter hls studirf. As he greatly dreaded the influence exer- 
cised by good living on the imagination, he was always very 
frugal in his diet. In the evening, when it w^s fine, ho 
generally rode round the rarapiirts of Antwerp, on one of 
those spirited Andalusian horses which, with their gracefully- 
formed necks and tails touching tlie ground, served him' as 
models. He' seldom paid.visiis to any one, but always gave 
a hearty welcome to those wlio came to his own house. The 
supper-hour was usually enliviiud by the presence of his 
friends, chiefly of men learned lu letters or eminent as painters; 
among the former were (laspard (icvartiiis and. Nicholas 
Hockox. lie also kept up an extensive correspondence with 
the artists and learned men of e^e^y country; in Italy, with 
Jerome Oleander and Duquesnoy, the senlptor; and fh Vriuicc*, 
with Dupuy and He 'riiou, the fornu r of whom is so celebrated 


What d lov6 for a learned fossil f Feiresc was desirous of 
going to Flanders to visit Bubens, but above to see 
Chrysippus. ‘ ^ 

“ I cannot,’* continued he, “ be sufficiently grateful for hia 
politeness, nor speab highly enough of his ^reat virtue and 
omineht qualities, both with respect to his profound erudition 
and surprising knowledge, and to his dexterity and skill in 
aftairs of the world ; neither can I sufficiently praise 4he 
excellence of his touch, and the great charm of his conversa- 
tion, which afforded me such pleasure os I had not experienced 
for some time past.” . 

It was through Peirese that Rubens obtained a privilege for 
the sale of his engravings in France, but which afterwards gave 
rise to a law-suit, in which he was accused of draining the 
kingdom, by means of his platis, of enormous sums of money. 
Rubens and I’c irtsc mutually informed each other of political 
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in literature, and the latter so well known hy Ids tragii;ul end ; 
b\it his principal correspondent w'as Peiresc, the illustrious 
antiquary of Provence, whom Bal/ac styled, in his valuable 
letters, a piece of (lie icrrr/. of indiqiiUy^ a relic of the (jtMvn atje, 
“ I have seen with the greatest pleasure,” wrote the candid 
Peiresc to the mayor of Antwerp, “the inventory of the 
cabinet of M. Rubens, to whom I beg you to present my 'most 
humble thanks for all the polite offers he has deigned to make 
me. I will do my utmost to be of use to him in whateyer he 
employs me, being unable sufficiently to admire the ricluiess 
of his figures. . I should like to make a journey .into your 
country, to ^btain a sight of them, and, above all, of the fine 
heads of Cicero, Seneca, and Clirysippus, of which I slTould 
uEohabi^steal a little sketch, if he allowed^ie.” * 

Lettre k Peiresc. t ’ 


news, of the progress made in literature, the arts and sciences, 
and wen* continually sending one another publications Written 
in every language of Europe. At one time, Rubens was 
delighted by receiving from his friend inscriptions and im- 
pressions taken from antique stones and cameos, la dim vulva 
con ale di papiliani if and at another time, it was. Rubens who 
sent to Provence the mechanism of pei'petual motion, discovered 
by one of his*fricnds, and which filled him with enthusuMm*’. 
Then he afterwards launched into dissertations on his theorjr 
of the human figure, on chemical operations, hermaphroditic, 
the* marriage of the sun with the moon, and the harmony (tf 
worlds, Aipirations of intelligenco towards the regbhs .of 
the absolute, whither all human notions, similar tp rayl 
of the sun, converge toyrards, etomfd truth I But Bubm stM 
agam bejumm a positive 
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laneoiii collection of personal reminiBcences and opinions that 
Rubens wrote on the margin of his sketch-books, man made 
in ,th^ image of God is the prototype of beauty in this world ; 
t}ie beauty of woman is of a second order only, "a derWativo 
from the beauty of man, though it surpasses the latter in 
degree and grace. From the time of his first fall, man :b 
there said to have remained in a continual state of gradual 
degeneracy, and to have henceforth borrowed from anima's 
their features and instincts. ' This is one of the numerous 
contradictions of Huhens, who will shortly tell us, first of all, 
that the type of man is absolute, and independent of his 
nature ; and then he will go on to say that he is coini)osed of 
all the elements of the universe. lie as'-ribrs the formation of 
the human figure to the three geometrical principles of the 
cube, the sphere, and the pyramid* I’ho sphere presides over 


are prominent, the thigha thick, and they decrease in the form 
of a pyramid dfivm to the foot, the heel of which is well 
developed. The muscles are tumular in shape. 

The third type is distinguished by a more spare habit of 
body, by the largeness of the bones, the length of the head, 
the development of the arms, the thighs, and the legs, by the 
fiatnoss of the stomach, the firmness of the flosh, and the pro- 
minency of the tendons, which resemble cords, and raise the 
skin that covers them. The gladiator aiming a blow at his, 
adversary, while guarding himself from the one with which he 
is threatened, is an example of this type. 

A fourth model of physical vigour only oNi.sts, according to 
Rubens, in the imagination of artists : this is (lirist — the 
( Christ to whom the painter lends, in the course of his works, 
the thunder-bolts of Jupiter to chastise the world witli ! 
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^he formation of the head, the cube over that of the trunk, 
and it ’is according to the principles of the pyramid that the 
limbs of men gradually tape* m bulk towards their extremities. 
'From the cube proceed strong and robust bodies, heroes, and 
athletes. The ancients recognised three types of fdrc», 

The first type is represented by the Famese Hercules, to 
vdiich the sculptor has given the most characteristic features 
of the lion, the bull, and the horse ; for the hair of Htt’cules 
beazi a perfect resemblance to the mane of the lion and the 
horse, ids forehead takes after that of the bull and the lion, 
whil^ the nape of his neck, with the part where it joins the 
shoulders, is as fleshy and muscular as the neck of the bull. 

The second ^e, which is superior in elbgance to- the first, 
has mote elevanon m the breast, more firmness in the muscles 
of the stomach, wider shoulders, and longer amis. The hipa 


From the sphere arc. derived iho round forms of woman! 
the elevation of the back, the Rhouldcr?, the breast, the 
stomach, and all her outlines. In imitation of the statues of 
antiquity, it is here said that beauty ought to be neither thin 
nor stout. Firm flesh, both white aud of a pale red, a mixture 
of ro8C8 and lilivHy of milk and blood : a graceful “face ; a white, 
slender neck, as flexible as the swan’s; wid^lr shoulders; a 
round arm ; a soft, long hand and fingers ; a smooth, full and 
somewhat prominent bosom, with firm breasts, slightly sepa- 
rated ; the lower part of the back strong, and thin-at the waist, 
w'ith the bust nearly triangular ; the stomach firm ; the lipper 
part of the back ^at, but bending in towards^ the middle ; 
depressed sb[ould ^rs ; strong thighs ; a round knee ; a stout leg, 
tapering gracefully dom to the foot, which must be small and 
high in inatep— such ought, in the eyes of Rubens, to be 
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tbe beauty of woman. And yet h6 has too often giyen her 
masculine forms, and has ever chosen his virgins among those 
rubicund, large-limbed beauties that are empToyed to represent 
Liberty and llepublics. To be convinced of this, you have 
only to look at the picture representing “ The Entombment,” 
where you will see that the Magdalene is a strapping wench 
from a Flemish tavern. Her hair, which grows low down her 
enormous neck, touches the ground, after falling over her eyes 
which are streaming with tears. She is kneeling down, and 
holds in her hands the nails used for the crucifixion, while 
Mary, with her mouth wide open, is bellowing out her 
maternal grief. 

This liatin manuscript W'as copied by Mr. Maurice Johnson, 
of Spalding in I.incolnshire, and presented by him to the 
society of Antiquaries. It is said that the original is at Paris, 
but we have neither been able to find this nor another work, 
entitled “ De Coloribus,” and attributed to llubens. Towards 
the end of 1772, Jomhert, a bookseller at Paris, bought at the 
Huquier sale, a cbllccticm of copper-plates engraved after the 
drawings of llubens, and a collection of Latin annotations 
^ which had already been translated into French, but very 
badly. Jomhert had them translated again ; but he carried 
his ignorance so far as to suj)i)ress, under the i)rctext of their 
being dreams, two chapters by llubens, one of which treated 
of the cabala and chemistry, and the other of the primitive 
formation of man, first created an hermophrodite, and then 
divided into two sexes, as is seen in the “Drama of Human 
Life,” by Giorgione, and in the marriage of the moon with 
the sun. But Cardan, Albert Durer, Paolo Loma/xo, Vincent 
Scamoxzi, and many others, had already formed theories of 
the same kind. • 

“Those lar^ harmonious proportions which Lomazzo 
discovers in the human body by the numbers and tones of 
music,” says Hilaire Padcr, his translator, “testify to the 
perfect symmetry of our little world : this is why man is 
called the most perfect work of nature, the image of his 
Creator, the king of animals, who contains within himself the 
four elements ; so that ttiusic not only finds in him the divi- 
sion of its tones, and geometry its points, lines, and figures ; 
but astrology finds its stars there, philosophy its matter and its 
form, and chemistry the diffcreiiee between its vessels and its 
furnaces ; and do not be astonished that I have introduced 
chemistry, for if your nature is not chemical, you will never 
make a good pamter. 

“ Ships, lArks, galleys, and the like, are drawn from the 
human body, like Noah's ark. Those who measured our 
little world divided the body into six feet, the foot into six 
degrees, and the degree into five minutes, wdiich made the 
number of sixty degrees,, dr of three hundred minutes, which 
they compared to as many geometrical cubits, by w'hicli 
Noah's ark was also described by Moses ; for, as the human 
body is three hundred minutes long, fifty w'ide, and thirty 
high, the ark was three hundred cubits long, fifty wide, 
and forty high.” ♦ This book, a mere extract from the large 
manuscript in which Kubens must liave placed a particular 
article of his will, and which w e sought for in vain, is almost 
entirely void of sense, and logic. 

Another book of studies has been engraved in twenty sheets 
by P. Pontius; and a third one, wrongly attributed to Van- 
dyck, w'ho only furnished two heads for it, by the Comte de 
CdylUs.f 

In the “Flight into Egypt” (p. 240), the Virgin, who is en- 
veloped in a hood, is of such gigantic proportions, that she re- 
sembles those stone statues which have mural crowns upon tlieir 
heads to represent cities. But then it is certainly the duty of 
the Virgin to.pyitect the Infant Jesus and St. Joseph against 
any accidenu wfiich might happen to them on the way. The 
Holy Family is walking in the moonlight, which might even be 
taken for day, in consequence of the strong light thrown into 
brilliant colouring. 

Ooilc dc k I'iguvc lluiiiame,“ etc., 1773. In 4to, Pari,, 
Basan, “ Diet, de Urav.,*» p. 224. • 


Marie de Mddieis, having been ait last *reoonoile<l 
at AngoAileme, and having .returned ta Paris, in . 1620, triB 
desirous of enriching her palace of the Luxembourg vrith the 
works of a great painter ; and sent for Rubens, on the i^cdm- 
mendation of the Baron de Vicq, then ambassador from the 
Archduke Albert and the Infanta Isabella to the court of 
France, , 

Hubers lost no time in presenting himself at the bouse of 
the baron, by whom he was introduced to the queen, who 
honoured him with an order for twenty- one pictures, illustra- 
tive of the most important events of her life. 

He immediately acquainted himself with the history of 
Marie de Medicis, arranged all the principal events in due 
order, made spirited sketches of each subject (which are now 
in the Munich Gallery), and gave them to his pupils to work 
from, under his continual superintendence. Instead of a real 
history, however, the painter composed a sort of allegorical 
poem, each picture of w'hich forms a canto. The whole is a 
fantastic and turbulent production, in which divinities, with 
the elements and abstract ideas, arc embodied in diverse per- 
sonages, placed on earth, in the bosom of the ocean, in 
Olympus and Christian heaven, in the regions of mythology, 
and the history of France. The predominant passion of the 
epoch was a passion for allegory. We have already seen that 
llubens had unbibed a taste for it from- his master, Otto 
Venins, who wrote on this subject a book illustrated with 
figures, but which, if we ate to believe Reynolds, is, at most, 
fitted to amuse children, llubens was prodigal of emblems, 
and peo])led the earth, heaven, and the sea with personages 
who are astonished at thus seeing themselves assembled. 
Some are entirely nake^, and make a parade of their vigorous 
frames, vihich appear animated with real blood, while others, 
enveloped ^n flowing drapery, presume on their splendour to 
take the most haughty airs. Satin, velvet, gold, and precious 
stones abound beneath the light which they reflect, or of 
which they drink the rays. But who could, from the first 
glance, distinguish, without a guide-book, the sense of these 
allegories, which are ingenious and gross in turn ? 

The woman playing the violoncello is harmony tuning all 
the faculties of the princess. I’hc three Fates, those cruel 
sisters, but who are here represented by three smiling females, 
are spinning giildeii days for the child beloved by the gods : 
Mercury is descending with Flloqueiicc from the heaveus ; 
and the fountain of Uaslalia is pouring forth the poetry of its 
w-aters. 

Look, too, at Jupiter and Juno, seated on the clouds. They 
are talking of the marriage of the Florentine princess with 
llcnri. (xenlle conspiracy ! J.i()ve has presented the prince 
with the portrait ol Marie de Medicis ; Hymen is praising her 
beauty to him, and F ranee her virtues, while two Cupids are 
taking away his helmet and his shield, as if to banish, lor a 
moment, all thoughts of war and valour from his heart, now 
possessed with love. 

Here, the bishop of Marseilles comes beneath his canopy to 
meet the queen. Dressed in a blue tunic, studded with 
golden lilies, France receives her sovereign on a bridge of 
boats. In order to protect the yacht which has brought her, 
Neptune, followed by his marine family, has accompanied it 
to Marseilles : three syrens, lovely females, with fishes* tails, 
are sporting lasciviously in the sea, which dashes its foam 
against their muscular bodies : the lusty Tritons aie sounding, 
their shells, and Fame is shooting through the fiery sky of 
Provence, in order to spread abroad the news of the queen's^ 
safe orrivak •* 

There, is the city of Lyons, w'hich, personified by a female 
seated on a car drawn by two lion's, bestrode by two Cupids, 
is coDiing to meet<the king and queen, who are seated, under 
the tbrms of Jupiter and Juno, in Olympus i the king Is 
sitting on the back of an eagle, and' the queen is in a car with 
twe [leacocks, the emblems of haughty power* The t^ls of 
the bitds are more dazSUng than the rainbow. 

Farther on, Mercury, the god of eloquence and theft— an 
ingenious thought of antiquity, and still se» Applicable to the 
present times— appearsi unUvshiii|^i» in. a ^ atafe of 
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nudity, And in the company of Cardinal dfs la Rochefoucauld, 
before Mt^rie de MtfdiciB, to offer her an olive-branch, as a 
sign of reconciliation with her son, Ivouis XIII. 

The picture representing “The Departure of Henri IV. for 
the War in Germany,** is less loaded with useless ornaments. 
'The portraits contained in it are admirable, llubcns was 
fond of surrounding his portraits, ‘though perhaps not so much 
as Vandyck, with black drapery which brings out the 
features in such prominent relief, and shows the brilliancy of 
fresh flesh -colours to such advantage. Here, the queen is 
attired in a violQt-colourcd dress, which produces a charming 
effect, full of originality. 

In order to astonish the spectator, Ilubens seems to have 
exhausted all the resources of his theatrical style in the 
execution of the Luxembourg gallery. These paintings, which 
are now in the Louvre, are all prodigies, with respect to the 
boldness of their style, and the brilliancy of their colouring. 
In producing them, art gave birth to a fairy-piecc and revelled 
in a debauch at the same time. They were worked in tapestry, 
a few years ago, at the (lobelins. llubcns is, above all, an 
iUuBtrinus decorator. 

Towards the end of the mouth of May, the painter 

came to Paris, in order to linish there the two last pictures of 
the^gallery ; and the queen, who was fond of his society, had 
a scat reserved for her in his studio. Having one day been 
introduced by M. Bautrii, in compliance with the wishes of 
the queen, into a drawing-room full of the ladies of the court, 
Kubens said to the former : — • 

Madame la Duchesse de Guemenee shines above all by 
her charming loveliness and elegance.” 

“She is, indeed,*’ replied M. de Bautru, “a w'f)man of 
remarkable beauty, a wonder of the world.” 

“ Is there among my ladies,” asked the queen, some time 
after, of the artist, “ any one superior in beauty to the women 
you have admired in your travels r” 

“If I were Paris,” answered llubcns, “I should give the 
golden apple to the Duchesse dc Guemenee.” 

You axe an excellent judge,” remarked her majesty.^ 

It was during his residence at Paris that Kubens first met 
the Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of Charles 1 , so 
celebrated for the audacity of his gallantry towards queens, 
.his political follies, and his magniticent extravagance. This 
acqoamtaiice soon grew into tlic most intimate familiarity ; 
and when Rubens was afterwards visited at ^Vntwerp by the 
English minister, the painter consented to part with the col- 
lection which formed the glory of his cabinet, for 100,000 
Brabantin florins, according to Michel, for 100,000 Dutch 
florins, according to Houbraken, and .for 110,000 sterling, 
according to Walpole. Ilubens reserved to himself the right, 
however, of taking casts of the antiques. Among other 
articles delivered to Michel le Blond for the Duke, were a 
hundred pictures, nineteen of which w'ere by Titian, twenty- 
one by Bassan, thirteen by P. Veronese, eight by Palma, 
seventeen by Tintoretto, three by lioonardo da Vinci, three by 
Baffaelle, and thirteen by Kubens.f Houbraken and San- 
drart think the price given for the collection very exorbitant ; 
and the former, therefore, assures us that Ilubens “ knew how 
to procure money in everyway;” and the other, “ that he had 
the reputation of not being very generous, and that he was 
accused by many of keeping very tight hold of his crown- 
pieces.” Without carrying avarice to the extent that Rem- 
brandt did — because he was, above all, desirous of appearing 
well-bred in* "Ae' eyes of the world, and full of that vanity 
inherent in the merchants of Belgium and Holland, in w'liom 
the love.of tie arte originated, perhaps, in ostentation and the 
wish to display their opulence — Rubens was troubled all his 
life with a thirst for gold. He had scarcely terminated the 
pieturea for the Luxembourg, when he began "to complain' 
bitterly to his friend Peiresc of not being paid : lo mi utuffo tU 
^mta o(yirie,1( Then, tte he Seems to have been compromised 

• “ Michelj Vie de Rubens,” pp. 123, 124. 

* t fiife uf Rubens,** p. xxxi. 
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by his opinions in the esteem of Richelieu, and to have lost, 
in consequence, a splendid order, he never leaves off praising 
the generosity of the Duke of Buckingham, and ironically 
compares to it the paltry gratitude of sovereigns. An al- 
chemist, w'ho was in search of the philosopher's stone, having 
offered to divide the fruit of his operations with Rubens, if ho 
would advance the funds necessary to prepare the furnaces, . 
tlTe painter rcplieil: “You have come too late; for I have 
already found the philosopher's stone on my pallet. And 
these,” added he, pointing to his pencils, “ have long since 
obtained the magic power of turning all they touch into gold.” 
Ilis mercantile activity did not allow him time for thinking, 
but made^him work, as it were, by the yard and day, like a 
common house.decorator, and caused his inexhaustil^le pencils 
to throw their flowing colours over his canvas, like streams in ■ 
a plain. 

following the example of Raffaelle, llubcns surrounded 
himself with a crowed of young painters, most of whom After- 
wards became, in their turn, great masters : Vandyck, 
Jordaens, (iaspar de Grayer, Van Egmont, Dicpenbeck, Cor- 
nelius Schut, Erasmus (lucllinus, Mompert, Wildens, Lucas 
van Gden, and Francis Sneyders, formed a constellation that 
gravitated round his genius. While some worked at his 
historical xdeees and laNennj- da others were occupied 

on landscapes and animals. Faithful to the processes em- 
ployed by the master, the pencil of the pupil has sometimes 
deceived the most practised eye. 

The immense pictures sketched by Kubens at Paris for the 
gallery of the Luxembourg, and painted in his studio at 
Antwerp, in two years, according to Michel,} in tlireo, accord- 
ing to Wali)ole,|| were first of all executed, collectively, by 
his x)ux)ils, and then finished off by tlic bold and brilliant 
touches of the master. 

In order to extend his fame by irfeans of engravings, he 
guided the burin of Bolswerl, Paul Dupont, and Lucas 
Vostermin, his most faithful interpreters; and he himself 
executed some etchings full of character. He was so much 
the fashion, that recourse was often had to his fine touch for 
the titles of books, vignettes, tail-pieces, and figures in missals. 
At the market held on Friday at Antwerp, says Campo Wfiyer- 
mann, a considerable trade was carried on, though for the most 
part frauflulent, in -various kinds of works, which greedy 
dealers sent to every country under the name of Ilubens. 

In the course of the month of July, 1620, he had the 
misfortune to lose his Avifp, Isabella Brandt, who left him two 
sons, Albert and Nicholas. She was buried by the side of 
his mother in the abbey church of St. Michael, the altar of 
which Rubens decorated with painting which had been 
executed for the church of Sante Croce in Rome, but which, 
when terminated, was too large for the place it was originally 
intended for. His grief at liis severe domestic affliction was 
very great, and he says to his friend Valavesilf “Yes, I 
have lost an excellent partner ; one might -what do I say ^ — 
one ought to cherish her memory from principle, for she had 
none of the faults of her sex, etc.” But Houbraken mali- 
ciously observes, that she had, on the contrary, one very 
serious fault — that of loving her husband and his pupil,* 
Vandyck, at the same time. *l'he painter, it is said, after- 
wards revenged himself on Isabella for her infidelity, in some 
of his pictures, and particularly in the one representing the 
“ Last Judgment,” in which a devil is seen holding her in his 
claws and dragging her into the flames. 

Holland had, however, resumed hosdiities. The war of^ 
Germany afforded her unhoard-of as^stance. Richelieu did* 
all he oould to isolate Spain, while Philip IV. never ceased 
attempting to effect an alliance with England. Entrusted with 
the negotiations for this purpose, Rubfins saw perfectly well that 
Sjiain absolutely required an auxiliary force in order to protect 
her against the audacious and persevering gehiua of Richeliep. 
This was his reason for undertaking a journey to the frontiers 

j Michel, “ Hist, de la Vic et buy, de Ruhw,** p. 122. 

II Walpole, “ Anecdotes of Painting iu England, ’’ yol. ii., p. 1 72. 

f “ Lettro k Valavijs, July 
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of Holland, in order to come to an understanding with Sir B. by indisposition, Rubens testified his desire to haw me foi his 
Gerbier, the English resident at the Hague. This journey companion. Having set out after a bwquet given in ^nour Of 
had au'the appearance of an artistic tour. him, we visited, for a fortnight, all the ctwiOMties of. HoUand. 

“After the death of his wife,” says Sandrart, “Rubens I could enter into long details about this journey, ana tne 
wished to dispel his grief by travelling. He set out, in con- agreeable conversation of Rubens : let it suffice for me to say , 
sequence, for Holland, with the intention of seeing the artists that if he excelled in his art, he also possessed every kmd of 
of that country. lie vi.sitcd Tlfinthorst— of whom he bought mcrU; and he w'as, in consequence, universally respected. 



TUB FL'OifT INTO EGYPT. - FROM A FAINTING llY laUBBNH. 

a picliirc ropreftenling lliogencs, with a lantern in his hand at He talked enthusiastically to me of the nocturnal BceneB of 

mid'day, looking for an honest man— Abraham Rloeihaert, Honthorst, and of the elegance of the works of Poelemburgt 

and Ocellus Poclemburg.* Honthorst being kep^ at home whieh are enriched with graceful landscapes.'* 

0 Pocli'inbuvg has commemorated this event, bj painting tbe latter is seen in a profile view without bis hat, habited in a scarlet 

of himself and Rubens in conversation : they are repre- mantle ; the wife of the former is seated on a bank before them,— 

sisiiied standing together in the fore-ground "of a landscape. The Smith, Life of Rubevu. 





lit SiibiM ‘uA iti S»lu -tl BudOng. 
!|w,^‘fl^cSita & pdHmai nature! w ngttoly 
mraiNmitilited ike King of Spain. A £ecret djiapisittott 
in both oduntHoa to teTminate all differeneei) and it 
tWgfovd art^ged, by the advice of th»Marquia Spinola, 
to the Archduchess Isabella, that Hubens 
' rficaiililgo.to Madrid, to lay before the king all matters relative 
tS Jtifl eorres^ndenqe with the Duke of BuckinglMlhi, and to 
receive instructions for a propbsed mission to the court of 
]^glattd» " ' P'. ‘ 

Philip iV. peat^r Kuben^ in oonsequenoe, and the^ambas* 
^or set out in the month of. August^ 1628. * In his letters 
dated at this t^bh, Bubens speaiu of ih6 immoraU^ of the 
court, the insolence of the nobility, and the decay of Spanish 
piqnarehy. . Amng the nmnber.Of his wofks which he left in 
Spain sre^ The Rape of {he Sabines,'* ** the Beoonciliaticin 
' of the Bomfms with Sabines," ** The ^un^h* of the 
Church" (this subject had been already painted by , Titian," 
for Philip II., whose sombre melancholy was sometinm 


td sesdkim wofkt that he Wslieedy.iNdat^ 

all the members of i»yal%mdy/asidthdt, too,>:Kh^^^ 

greatest ease in .the world, In their pmeMe.." / ^ ^.v. / 

** 1 beg of you," he also writes to one of his frimide, the ^ 
mayor of Antwap, *‘,to ttike my Uttie Albert, illgt 
not. into your ofiioe, but into your imis^um. 1 loVe tho ehU^' ^ 
an4 it is to you, the pontiff of the muses, that 1 comi4eb4 
him, so that, together with my fathcr-in-law and my brother 
Brandt, you may take caro of him, either during my lifetime 
or after my death.” 

John, Duke of Brogansa, afterwards King of PortugM, 
having sent Bubena an invitation to come and I'ee him, the 
painter, paid him a visit at his hunting-seat at TUlavi^a, . 
Several Spanish and Plemish gentlemen accompanied the 
artist. But the prince, on being informed of the appxoiiohing 
arrival of so many visitors, sent a horseman forward to tell 
Bubens that his highness could not receive hitd, as importent . 
business had called him suddenly to Lisbon. At the same 
time, Bubens was begged to accept the sum oftiifty putolei. 



, i;. 4 THB yilAAO* FFSTiVAlii-^PROM A PAINTIWO BT RVllBBS. 


enUvenedv.V^ •«ilipg images), . « Venus snd’ 

JLd<«pUi^ arid Actoon," and ** The Rape of Europ^" 

whic^<^ rira^s by Bubens after , Titijsn, and are, according 
jttdgmenaand^ewe. The 
briginali.wiipieflnteivied.fo^ Oherles,!., Prince. of Wales ; < 

. but he hev^'jpopief^ them, since, instead of marrying, the 
Xnftmtai, es Sp yn Vd once hoped he would,' he became the 
husbaa4 of Henrietta df Primee. At the request of the Duke 
of OUviiee* ehapeLof the convent of 

Carmelitt niinsi pa?®te4' **^he Martyrdom of .St. Andrew," 
five poriiaits of Philip IV.' and Elisabeth of Bourbon, with 
tbotfi of the Duke of Olivarez himself, and the grandees of 
^ court.. In a.letter, dated from Madrid,* the painter apolo- 
Peireie “for not having been to see Mm 
gfdrig'to %ain,,tdllhim.tiiat Jie has just 
' ooinm^esa .thA .poriri^ the kleg cm topebaoki at y^hm 

Miw^kFeiraie. 


Smiling at the avarice of the monarch, Ba1t^ eili|nBsed his 
regret at the sudden departure of hii uMpryon, but 
refus^^ the 'Hfty pistclei^* addiiig thA’hd^ hk|W / 

hying a thousand' with hiiim.,to,d6jri^,ihe 'eflMn^ his ^sit 
Being overtaken by riigl^^BM>ent 
obliged & seek forlospiWty^ a'otoVeritif!Pp i^t day, as 
the painter was l^fng ihiund ilte ohdrch d&big mam, he ^ 

■ was struck by the sight of a picture which seemed, to him to 
ezMuted by Mb 'own htnd. He renudhed lost in 
e^jeettires as to whist ^Hool fee mysterious chef-d^aw^ 
could behmg, and to what hand it owed its origin. Sevsiat 
monks, Wii befeg interrogated one after the Other, seemed, 
their systematic" silence, to take a secret pleasiue in, the impd- 
ti«m:of <fecstE$ngsft who stood with his ejresiiyetftdo^. the 
slient mmsis; At last, f.ft«i,ret;iajf A. pyior 

Mid: Me cannot acqmunt you wlt^ ^ pijjfei who 

^ox^^imedliMWmure." “ I he| of 
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rko painted thie piotwe |b dead to the world: he ia a 

iiumih.. ^ 

** A monk ! '* exclaimed Kuhena ; ** light under a buahell” 

^ and he added: “Father, tell me hia name, with that ^of the 
convent in^ which he ja. He muat leave; for heaven has 
endowed him with genius to make it bla74C like a torch . in the 
eyea of men.’* 

Vanquiahed by the struggle within him, the monk, faithful 
to Chrutian humility, staggered and fell down in a swoon on 
the' payment of the chapel ; and, a short time^ after, ho had 
ceased to breathe. 

The name of this monk was Xavier CoIlanteB, the painter of 
the picture. • 

Rubens left Spain with the title *of Secretary to the Privy 
Council, — a post which afterwards descended to his srm 
Albert, t— and fresh instruotionH respecting the projected alli- 
ance with England. Philip IV. had, however, only been able 
to give Ruber^s titles and orders. Mpney was so scarce at the 
court of 'Madrid, that in order to pay the artist for tbo pic- 
tures he had executed, tho king was obliged to give him a 
draft on the Infanta, or rather on “those good Belgian pro- 
vinces which enjoyed the well-known rexfutation of never 
allowing the hills of their sovereigns to be dishonoured.* 

Rubens arrived in Paris on the 2lBt of May, and, a few days 
after, reached Brussels, whence he immediately set out for 
London. But his friend and protector, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, had been assassinated by Felton. Charles I , however, 
took a' liking to the painter ; and it was eventually arranged 
liotween the monarch and Rubens that England and Spain 
should mutually send each other a plenipotentiary, w'hile 
waiting till peace was officially concluded ; and while the 
Chancellor, Lord Francis Cottington, arrived at Madrid, Don 
Carlos Colonna arived in London. 

“ My Lord Carlisle hath twice in one week most magnifi- 
cently feasted the Spanish ambassador, and Mons. Rubens 
also, the agent who prepared. the way for his coming. As 
soon as he had accomplished his mission, the artist went back 
to Antwerp! and only returned to London to be present at the 
signing of the treaty, in the month of December, 1G33. In 
order to give the painter a public mark of his esteem, Charles 
kdighted him, and made him a present of a magnificent sw'ord 
aiid a diamond collar. 

V 'The presence of Rubens at the court of Charles 1. gave a 
notable impulse to the taste for the fine arts in England. It 
was then that those private collections, which are at' present sO 
'famous, commenced. Under the reign of (Charles I., the price 
of pictures apd other objects of art was trebled in Europe. It 
ms by the advice of Rubens that the King of England pur- 
chased the fine aartoons which were being sold in Holland, 
'iuid tbe collection of the Duke of Mantua, w'hich did not cost 
«less than twenty thousand pounds. The pictures of the 
‘ceiling of the Banqueting House at Whitehall are charac- 
terised by that false allegorical taste with which the artist has 
already been reproached. In “ The Apotheosis of James I." 
the Virtues are represented by member of Parliament, and 
Prudence, under the form of Apollo, holds in her hand a horn 
of plenty..' Rubens rficeived three thousand pounds for his 
paln^ngs at Whitehall, and they were repaired in 1 780 by 
Cipriani.ll ^ ' 

One of the most eminent personages of England, seeing 
Hubens at his easel one day, said; 

** Tito ambassador of Hip Oaiholic Majesty, I see, amuses 
himself by painting eometimes.’' * .. • 

“ I amuse myself by playing the 'ambassador ‘sometimes,*’ 
replied Rubens, in order to raise the dignity of art above 
diplomatic pride; ' , ' ' 

* Van Hosselt. 

t The nnm6 who ‘afterwards ^rote a book on i-bo CoRtumes qf 
Antiquity. . Yestiarie.’* * • - ' . - 

' % Erflla (Wiet, Introduction auK Ldi*i«s^|l#ilhiheris. Brnx- 
dies, 8vo. * ^ ^ 

Ipiole, Aneodotes of Painting. . ^ 


Fresh fermentations existed in theV heart of ihe Walloon 
provinces ; the eguseof Holland^carried the Flendsh provinees 
with-it ; .Richelieu, triumphant, boldly plotted iptrigaes; imd 
showered his* gold plentifully about. Furnished with a pass- 
port from the Prince of Orange, Rubens *8et out to again . 
negotTatc with Holland,, in the name of Spain, when the 
deputies from the States protested against the^xtrfMHrdinaty 
power vc^d in the artist. The Duke d'ArscJrot hastened to 
overtake him, and insisted dh his giving. up his. diplmnottc 
papers. On this occasion, Rubens acted with such humility 
and weakness as to render his conduct quite unworthy of a 
man, and especially of a man of genius ; this did not, how- 
ever, prevent the Duke d'Arschot from sending him a letter 
full of aristocratic arrogance, but entirely void. of dignity, 

“ I might well have omitted,” wai^te the duke^ V doing you 
the honour to reply to you, for having so far forgotten your 
duty not to come to me in perspn, . instead of playing the 
confidant by writing me. this letter, which is jiropcr .between 
equals, since I was at the tavern from eleven o’clock till half- 
past twelve, and returned there in. the evening at half-past five, 
and since you have had leisure enough to speak to me ; alUhat I 
have tQ say to you is, that 1 shall be very glad for ybu to learn ' 
' bow henceforth people of your sort ought to write to those of 
mine, etc.”* . - . ** 

Isabella was weak enough to recall her ambassador^ who, 
retiring from public life, again found in the arts those joys 
which politics had for a moment* deprived. him of. The death 
of the Infanta, at last, released him for ever from, the e'ner- 
vating atmosphere of the court ; and on the 6th of December, ' 
1630, he married, at .^ntwerp, Helena Forment, a beautiful 
young girl of sixteen, who, by giving him five* children, 
crowned his old age, that* poetic ruin, with fruit and flowere. - 
But, according to Campo Weyermann, Rubens soon die covered 
“ that the court, a beautiful young wife, and that ugly visitor, 
the gout, are thrive blessings which an old man could w^ll 
dispense with.” * 

After the dreadful battle of NordUngen, the Cardinal-Infant ^ 
Ferdinand, brother to Philip IV., came to take possession of 
the government of the Ne^crlahds. The city of Antwerp 
received him, with great pomp, within it^ walls, iivthe month 
of May, 163i>. Rumens, who directed the pageant; himself 
made the slightly- coloured sketches which ornwented the 
eleven triumphal arches through which the prince passed. 

In 1636, the genius of the painter shone with one of its la^t. 
flashes, by producing The Martyrdom of St. Peter ” for the 
cathedral of Cologne. 

** Vour glory and fame, sir,” said Rubens, in a letter to his 
countryman, the sculptor Duquesiloy, who had just finished 
the statue of §t. Andrew for St. Peter's atdlooie, reflect on- 
our entire nation. If my age, and that dreadful gout which is 
consuming me, did not detain me hei%, I would set out directly 
to go and admire with my own eyes things so worthy of ^praise. 
But since I cannot be allowed this pleasure/ 1 at least hope to 
have that of soon seeing you among us Itore agakii and I do 
not (foubt but that our cherished country will some day bo 
proud of the works with which you have enriched it. Heaven 
grant that this may. happen before death, which will shortly 
close my eyes for ever, deprives me of the inexpressible joy' of 
contemplating tffe wonders executed by that ikilfuDhaiLd;' 
which I now kiss from’ the very bottom of my heart/*t 
letter had scarcely reached its destination, when Rubens suc- 
cumbed to an attack of gout, on the 30th of May, 1640^ aged * 
'sixty-two yeaA, eleven months. • 

4 “ J’euHse bien pou obmettre vous faire I’honiieur do ^ienks ' 
roBpondre pour avoir si notablement manqud k vostre At 
veidr me trouver en personne sans fkire le oonfldent k'm’kscrlro^^ 
billet qui est bon pour personnos ^gales, puisqoe j'ay eit64epuis 
nxkgu heutos jusqu’k douse heures .St demie k la sdfs 

rotoumfr to a clnq^ heures Qt deinla, ejb vpus ayes en 
|W;]neparler. 4 . . 2(d)topequeJepuiavoh4.4hn^ 

.jo .bien ayse quo voq# 

deivent etorire a des gens dema i^e ceux do to yostre^ Sto*’* v 
t Sniithi Life of ^ubenl/^ * * ' * 
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Tb6 &agistrttt 08 ; the clergy, the noblei, the oitteeni, and 
pec^le of Antwerp, all fbUoteed the coffia ooataining tbs re- 
aiajfoa of the painter to the collegiate church of St/Jamoe, 
irhere it tras placed in the vault belonging to the ForAeiit 
family. Three days after, a funeral service was celebrated in 
» honour of. the deceased, with such pomp as would flatter the 
prido of . kings, end which reminded those present ^ of the style 
of the artiflt's paintmgs. ^ 

' fixM cabinet- was found filled* witl^ things of considerable 
value, conjsisting of jewels, objects of art, and curiosities of 
every description; it also contained six gold chains, and several 
rings, with which he had been presented by vaiioxis sovereigns, 
and his’ diamond hat-loop, which he received from Charles I., . 
an,d which was worth 10,000 crowns. Ivory sculptures, 
rook, crystals, antique and modern medals, agates, onyxes, 
obraelian stones, and more than two hundred and thirty 
pictures, of which the hand of Kubens himself had executed 
ninety •three, while the others were the productions of Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch painters, were assembled in the artistes 
brilliant cabinet, and were afterwards sold for more than forty 
thousand pounds.* 

/ liubens had reigned triumphant in all the branches of his art 
— in historical and^ allegorical* pieces, in tahlcatu: de ffmra, in 
landscapes, in portraits, in animals, in fruit and flowers. 
Kesembling that horn of plenty which the painter seems to 
have taken such pleasure in introducing ev.cTy where in his 
works as an emblem of his«own genius, his fecundity was 
inexhaustible; 

Like most master colourists, he made the sketches with the 
brush ; and this was the cause of the negligence and looseness 
with which he is reproached in his outline. More brilliant 
with respect to light and freshness than the Venetians — 
those much admired masters — ^hc was below them in harmony^ 
mind, elegance, and* majesty. Formed out of the cxtreipes of 
tWp delicate and two glaring coloitrs, his colouring, badly 
•blended, is sometimes crude, and, Uke baskets of fiowero^his 
paintings give you the headache at last. It is in his grounds 
that Bubens has made the nearest approach to liarmonjr ; and 
he secms to haVe formed them by uniting all the colours of his 
pallet. 

Though his portraits possess more relief and life than 
those of Titian or Vandyck, they have neither the calni gran- 
deur of the former’s, nor all tfte delicacy of the latter’s ; but 
the one ^called the Chapeau de Faille,” with which he would 
never part, is a perfect w'onder. 

In his landseapcB he sometifnes vies with nature in the trans- 
parency and the floating vapours of the air. . ' This is generally 
observable in views taken near his Jiovely ch^itcau at Steen, be- ' 
tween Malines and«Vilvorde, and animated by dramatic inci- 
dents, sun-beams, tftorin8,«or xaitibows. 

Less learned in antiquity than Poussin, who, by his nature, 
belonged more to antique times than to his own age, and 
who preferred statues to his best friemls, Bubens only ex- 
cels in the coarser types of mythology, such as fawns, satyrs, 
and followers of Silenus. 

. Silenus is stupified by drink and his triumph. Full of wine 
tp the throat, his way is impeded by heavy festoons. Where 
wHl that suspended foot stumble? Will Silenus burst when 
he falls ? Ah ! .save that pitcher wluch BaeZhus has filled ! 

yourself j the vigilant god will guide hjs old friend with 
an.ihVisUile hemd, and, if he were to fall by accident, fear 
" nothingjibr wine, like the oil u&edby the athletes of antiquity, 
rendm' the limbs .pliant. 

Hpbani liked none but the larger animals — the hors^, the bull, 
t^;iiger, end the lionrr^in order to have the pleasure of play- 
wUb the study of their powerful musclos. 

overflows in the works of Bubens, and undu- 
Ifi^ idr of the sky or the waves of the sea ; and yet the 

sdhi of ithosO Vd»o oontempUte his paintings is s^ed at last 
with^#sort of weariness. - painter was acdustomed So re- 

Ot' the same time ; , and it is 
■ our gajm. - ; had tlm 


fault of being radier too Flomish,'* says .H, do Beiftmr 
bag. / / 

By his display of materiality, His profusion of pageantry, his 
glare of colours, but, above all, tlin absence of thou|[hC, Rfibe^ J 
is apt to fatigue the mind $ but he has give# soft rolls of beaHtC^v 
fully fresh-coloured flesh to burning* and. lascivious natures^ 
that exhaust themselves without loving or being loved, 
the Women of Rubens have no soul. Among all his cold and 
heartless beauties, those theatrical Syrens who are at the same ' 
time the intoxication and the punishment of the sensual man, 
is there even one whose features are sufficiently sublime to re- 
mind you of those heroines who save nations, of those worthy ^ 
mothers who give their country men of thought and martyrs, 
or of those angelic creature who, in their gentleness and 
power, lean in turn over the cradle of the infant, the bed of thb 
old man, and the pallet of the poor, and whose hearts and 
goodness are blessed by all ? 

Of all ancient or modern painters mentioned in history, 
Peter Paul Rubens is the most fertile. The etchings execut^ 
by his own hand arc, **St. Francis receiving the Stigmata;’* 

** Mary Magdalene, Venitent ** A Woman holding a lighted 
cxndle, with a Boy lighting another by it ’* (Paul Dupont dt- 
Yorsterman has lent his graver to finish this etching, which is 
now very rare) ; and “The Portrait .of an Old Man,” with a 
beard and a furred cap. 

Kubens has likewise left an innumerable quantity of cartoonn, 
and of finished and unfinished drawings, with a really fabulous 
number of paintmgs. 

Fifty engravc^rs have been employed in reproducing Ms 
works. Among the must celebrated of these artists are Lucas 
Vorsterman, C. Galle, Bolswert, SiiyderhofF, C. Yisohor, 
Porte, Hollar, L. Van Uden, and J. Meyssens. 

The Bibliothcquc Nationale, at Paris, possesses, in tho 
Cabinet dcs blstampes, five folio volumes, containing a part of 
the engraved works of Rubens. 

Van Hasselt, in the catalogue he drow up in 1840, after . 
Bmith’s ** Catalogue RaiBoimo,” and which is placed at the 
end of his “ Histoire de la Vic et des Ouvrages de Rubens/* 
attri^ utes 1,461 compositions to him. ^ 

All the public, galleries of Europe, all the large cabinets of 
private persons, .and half the churches of Belgium, contain 
paintings by this celebrated artist. 

The Louvre possesses forty- thre^e, of which twenty are com- 
posed of large allegorical subjects forming the Mcdicis gallery, 
and which formerly ornamented the palace of the Luxembourg. 
The following are the subjects of them:*-^ 

“ The Destiny of Marie de Me'dicis “ Her Birth *“ Her 
Education *“ Henri lY. receiving the Portrait of Marie de 
Medicis;” *“Iiis Marriage with her;” *“Tlie Debarkation 
*df Marie de Mddicis at Marseilles “The Marriage of Henri 
IV. celebrated at Lyons;” ♦“The Birth of liouis XIII.;!* 

“ Henri IV. confiding the Government ‘to the Queen;” “ The 
Coronation of M ario de M edicis ; ” * “ The Apotheosis of Henri 
IV. “The Government of the Queen “The Journey of - 
Maiie de Medicis to the Port of Ce ;” “ The Exchange of the 
Princesses;” ♦“The Happiness of the Regency;** “The' 
Majority of Louis Xltl. “The Flight of the Qucei^ to ' 
Chdteau de Blois;” “Her. Reconciliation with her Son/’ 

“ Peace concluded ♦“ The Interview pf Marie de M4dhde 
lyith her Son and “ Tho Triu|nph of Truth.” * 

These twenty-three paintings, #ith the portraits of Francis, . 
Duke of Tuscany, Jeanne d’Autxiohe; and Marie de Hddicis, 
the latter of whom is represented in the character of Rellona, 
were valued together, under the Restoration, at £440,000. 

In the same gallery 't^ith these paintings is the tine {iortroit 
of Richai^dot, President of the Council of the Netha^^s^ii 
long attributed to Vwxdyck, valued, under the Eknii^ at 
£1,080, and under the RestoraUon at £1,^} 
trait of Baron de^Vicq, wMch, as^iit was v^l^ble 

to France, was purchtuied for the Louvfb, at tho King Of 
%oUasiA> 7,020 flor}nsyMK« Sji 
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THE WOBKB Of SMi!(ENT 1CASTBB8. 
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,at^mdy thtt it was the Baron de Vicq who jmciqed 
Ettbens the order for the Mddlcia gallery. The same gallery, 
moreover, contains ** Lot and his Daughters/* a little painting, 
in 'iHiicli froshticsa is allied to 'grace, and which was valued 
at £1,^0 under thSTfelmpire, and at £2,440 under the 'Restora- 
tion ; ** The Triumph o£ Religion," a work which, remarkable 
for grandeur of composition, was intended, it is said, to be 
reproduced in tapestry, and which was valued at £1,000 under 
the Empire, and at £3,200 under the Kestorationj ** Tomyris, 
^ueen of the Scythiaos,*’ one of the best works of Rubens, 
and valued by the connoisseurs of the Empire at £2,880, and by 
those of the Restoration at £3,2t)0 ; ** The Village Fdtc," a 
work full of vigour, boldness, ,and tumult, valued at £3,200 
by the Empire, and at £^00 by the Restoration ; and the 
transparimt landscape of ** The Rainbow," valued under the 
Empire at £1,400, and at £1,600 under the Restoration. 


V 

. The Mui^ de Orenoble possessea one; Aam^y, Ghre- 
gory, the Rope,'* surrounded l>y male and^fbeuite eidala. 

I^e iius^e de Lyon cqntains two, the first of which Mprbabpts 

St. Francis, SL Dominic, and several other saints, proteoti&p 
the world from' the wrath of Jesus Christ the other is **Th6 
Adoration of the Magi." 

The Musde de Nantes Contains an allegon^' representing 
‘‘divil Wax and Fanaticism" (much esteemed)! **The Head 
of Hercules," on wbod,#nd highly coloured ; *•* jt^ForMitof 
Isabella Brandt," the artist’s first wifet different Studies of 
Figures," painted on vfood ; “ The Holy Family with Angels," 
a small easel- piece ; and ^^The Flight into Egypt," another 
little piece, signed with the initials P. Fv R. The landscape 
of .this has been executed by pnothcr hand. 

In the Musde Bibliothbque du Havre there axe three 
paintings by Rubens, the fir^t of which represents " Autumn 



* The cities of the departments also contain some remarkable 
works by ^e. great master. 

The Mns^e de Marseille possesHes ^‘Tlic Prince of Orange 
and his Family," **ABoar Hunt," “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds," “The Flagellation," and/* The Resurrection." 

'liie MuB6e de Toulouse possesses “ Christ between the Two 
Thieves." , This is a large pictue, and r-ne of the finest of 
Rubens, by its boldness and vigour. 

The Mus^ de<»Bordeaux cont^^ three* viz., “ThcMsr- 
tyrdoii|of St; George," Bacchus and Ariadne," knd Christ 
onths Cross.** 


^ fo jha ^Mus^e de Montpriller are, the Cross/' ii 

containing ruirui of irntj^de^dings, nyiptdii, 
iMwda, cattle } •• A 1|cehe % 

--i.liHMrtrait of 'Francis Franck, a. pitted 


and a group of Children canning Fruit;’* the awdn^t $ 

Infant Jesus on the knee of tlie Yir^n ;'* and<ihatth^..l?Thl^^ 
Triumph of Religion,"- exeiuted in the wdU-r]uiit^‘|iM 
style oT Rubens. ‘ 

The Musde de Caen oontaiaa twp ; nin^» 
supplying Abraham iKth Breod larf^^ 

arranged compoiitkm t and ** A f ofriaiitlof r| 

ThoMusde dhliUb pdyMsam^T^Resbifii^ 

**Mar7 Magdalene dying,*’ “ St, Fraucis receiviiigtha {idEliit 
Jaeus firpm the hand of the Virgin, " ^* St, Franeii^^' j^l 
, Vl^^Bonaventure.*' • w . '■ ^ 

In^ Musde de Valencieimes t)m are dedd'Oti* 

AJaHunote^,** 

La pMk il> »i VSt.gti;frto]»” UtapW •t’il 


>iAUi|BN8. 

^ V>auu -it jthe goidt-book to In tho ^vate o6\le^ of Pwiifc or of 2 

the liw4e deYiaeneiemW, V i» noted for a Very wmarkahle France, we are acqoaujted w^ but a wyi^ 

U^n<irity t thu. ^ture .oonteina the portrdta of the third picturea worthy of being mentioned aa the worM M muDem. 



(.'-ft i ' 

TKivs AKB The loTM.— ruoi? k BAWrae >T Boann. 





THE W0RKS OF EMIXEXT MASTERS. 


SIS 

. We will noer extend our reiearohefl to muBeume of other Charles Ferdinand, Intot hf ^pain, before 

eouhtriep, beginning with . , allegorical figures ; ^‘The FouT\,Qttarteia’o<''tfae (Hobe^*^ gn 

Madrid, the Koyal Museum of which city contains, among allegory « ‘'‘The portrait of the Painter,* ** at tJKe of aixty« 
other rcinaikable pictures by llubcns, “ The Adoration of the with a large turn-up ^hat fmd. a black mantle signed P. 
Kings,” the portrailEf Rubens himself being in the group on RVBENS ; an original sketch- for thoj>icture of ** St,-Franpi* 
the right; “ Mercury ind Argus,” “ Th§ Judgment of Paris,” Xavief in India;” “The Entombment,’* the' Virgin and 
“The Three Graces,** “Diana and Calixto,** “Apollo and St.John; the Sketch for the picture of *St. Ignatius Loyoln;*' 
Midas,” “ Atalanta Vanquished',*’ “The Rape of Proserpine,” “ A Portrait of Titian’s Mistress,” dressed in white satin,, em- 
“ Orpheus and Euvy dice,” “Moses and the Serpents,” “The broideytd with gold, a copy from Titian by Rubens^ “A 
Milky Way,” “ Saturn deumring one of his Children” (these Youth looking at three Nymphs asleep in a Garden ;** “The 
two pictures are of a frightfully dramatic (ffect), “Medea,” Head of ^Sc. Andrew oii^h*»^Crp88 ;’* “ A Portrait of the Arcb- 
“ Andromeda tied to a Rock,” ^‘Andromeda delivered by ' duchess of Austria* the tonsort of Louis XIII. “The Bust 
Perseus” (»he face of Andromeda is, for grace and freshness, br a Man,” with a reddish beard and a plain collar, with a 
one of the ftcest compositions of Rubens) ; “Philip II. crowned gold chain round his neck; “The Head of a Levite,” with 
•by Victory,” an allegory, after an old portrait ; “ Nymphs liis back turned ; “The Rust of a Man” with a gray head and 
surprised by Satyrs,” a bacchanalian piece, full of movement ; -board, and dressed in a* furred habit, with n ruff roundels 
“The (iard(?n of Love,” a landscape with gallants and their neck; “The Portrait of Elizabeth, first wife of Philip IV.^** 
ladies, remaikablc for its delicacy of execution; four little and “The Rust of a strong Man, with black, ^ short, hair, a 
allegwrvcaf skolches A Village Fote,” “The Holy Family,” ‘ brown beard, and dressed in a furred hahit#*' * These works 

♦ ' '* ■ 



RUUENS’S .COAT 01' AllMS, 


“ Christ crowned with Thorns ” (tf magnificent work), and 
“The Virgin surrriinded by a group of fifteen Saints in 
adoration.” 

. The Academy of Madrid possesseB a painting representing 
“Hercules and Omphale,” in which Hercules is miming in a 
grotesque manner in the midst of the women. The composi- 
tion of this picture is ridiculous, but tlie colouring magnificent. 
The Vienna Gallery contains twenty- three paintings by 
Rubens, namely, “ St^ Ignatius curing the Possessed “ The 
Assumption of the Virgin,” surrounded by angels : below, 
near the’' tomb, are seven apostles, three men and four women ; 
“Bt. Francis Xavier in India,” a composition of forty-five' 
colossal Hgures (the size uf these altar-pieces is immense) ; 
“ Bt. Jerome,** in the habit of a cardinal, a bust painted on 
wood; “St. Pepin, Duke of Brabant,” with his daughter, 
St. Begue, clothed in the habit of the JBeguine nuns, whose 
order she founded, painted on wood:; “ A,]^UBt,pf anOld Man 
with a long Beo^,” clothed. ip {kilrple, painted on wood, and 
' signed the fage bising'seen in a^pioflle view ; “ Ata- 

lantaNifM'^e^eageT attacking the Ci^ydonign Boar;^* “St. 
Trefusing the I^peror Theodotoitiii admission Into tks 
. of MSan,” an altar-piece, ; 

ke.MlitAoe of Ferdinand 


hang in the fiairth chamber of the Imp* rial Gall^ gt Vieni:Mi,v 
called the Chamber of Rul>ens. , i/z ^ . 

The Royal Pinacotheck at Munich posscs^^, 
paintings by Rubens; they are hung on re^ 
chamber called the Chamber of Ru1)enp, and in the 
cabinet, both •which’ rooms are richly decorated^ 
pictures the followirig are among the most-r^iilta^i^e : 
“The Fall of the Damned;** “The Reconciliation of &e 
Romans with the Sabines;” “The Adoration of tW;^hep- 
herds;” “The Last. Judgment ;” “St. Michael driving,. do|rn 
the JRebel Angels;” “The Batfie of the Amizona t*' .^^The 
Lion Hunt;*’ “ The Bpar Hunt ” (the aninmta fwe^A^ 
to'Sneydera) ; and “The Overthrow oh Sennach^b/* 
several magnificent portraits of Bqvereigps^ and leva ‘ 
traits of the wives and ehildr^.pf Rubens. ; ^ ^ > -.f* 

Tbje Dresdi^ Gallery contains. ^ 

Kubefi”, two of which, however, ^are' noi genuine.*^ i 
tbe it^ers are, “The Two Sons^of ,riie Artlai/' ‘ii 
hdHypg a goblet,- wliich is being filled by a 
'BMoSfcoa (* St. Jerome and bis TionjJ’ A; 
dMSiea ill black^and veiled 

' '' 





w 


Y09|ig a holding roMinher 

Itotf I** oWi.(dme by Wine* supported by a ^atyt 

sidd^cktoslian Nymphs;" «A Lion fiunt;" «.X Boat 
Huatj" ‘‘I'he- Last "Judgment ‘^Neptune calming the 
Ttfhipasti!**^ “A Portrait of Helena Forman;" “The Gurden * 
of Love;" and “A Tigress Ackling her Cubs." 

, In the Museum at 'Amsterdam there is a picture represeAt- 
ing« Filial Ifoman Pi^ty," with a sketch of “ Christ bearing 
his €rosB to Calvary," 

The Museum of the Hague contains, ** Venus and Adonis,'* 
in a landscape ; with the portraits of Isabella Brapdt, Helena 
Forman* and the confessor of Hubens. 

The Bfusscls Gallery possesses, “ Christ threatening to • 
destroy the World;" “The Martyrdom of St. lacvin “The 
Coronation of the Virgin “ Christ bearing his Cross to 
, Calvary ;" “The Entombment;" •“The Adoration of the 
Magi “ The Assumption of the Virgin-;" a half-length por- 
trait of the Archduke Albert ; and a half-length portrait of 
the Infanta Isabella. 

The Museum at Antwerp possesses, “ ChrisHpicrced with a 
lance upon the Cross;*’ “ The Adoration of the Magi “ St. 
Theresa interceding for the Souls in Purgatory “The Com- 
munion of St. Francis of ^ssisi and iivc sketches made by 
Kubens for the triumphal arches erected by the city of Ant- 
werp when- Ferdinand of AusjLria visited it in l(i3-3. This 
museum idsp possesses the square chair, bound with leather, 
and oniamented with large round brass-beaded nails, that was 
used by Peter Paul Rubens at the sittings of the corporation of 
St. Luke* during th^year of his deanship, in 1G33. 

The Cafhedral Of Antwerp possesses ^le celebrated “De- 
scent from the Cross," of which we hare given an engraving ;* 
*kThe Elevation of the Cross," painted for the church of St. 
Walburge; “The Assumption of the Virgin," placed on the 
high altar of the cathedral, and containing more than thirty 
llgure^; “St. John;" “St. Co^thefinc;" and “ The Resurrec- 
tion ;** the last picture is inferior to the preceding ones. 

The Church of St. Paul,, also called the Church of th6 
Dominicans, possesses a fine painting by Kubens, represent- 
ing the “ Flagellation oPour Lord/' 

The Church of St. James, at Antwerp, contains the tomb of 
Kubens, BKetched by himself; a “ Holy Family," containing 
aU the portraits of the artist’s family, a irif gnificent picture ; 
“ The Educatidti of the Virgin */ (on the door to the right is 
the “^Portrait of Nicholas Rock ox) ; “The Virgin with a 
Bird;'* “ Christ on the Cross ;’* “The Trinity and “The 
Descent from ttie^ Cross," which is a small copy of the large 
pictiue of the cathedral at Antwerp, *to which we have alluded 
above. 


the Florentine Gallery ; the “ Fortrkit bf Isabella Brandt,*’ 
richly attired, sold to George IV., 4n lS20^.fby 800'gi^eat; 
“^hc Infant Fcrdinjaad of Spain, and the Afthduke ForiU* 
n|nd of Austria," on horaebaek (a scene from tliii bktije of ‘ 
Nordlihgen) ; ‘-‘St, Mbrtin dividing hi^cloak with a |?CCk , . 
Man “ A Portrait#f S;r Balthazar Gcibier," attributed by 
some to Van Dyck ; ‘*Tlie Portrait of a middle-aged mai^;*' 

“ Mary Magdalene anointing the feet of our Saviour “Itho 
Holy Family V Winter ;" “A LandfOapo (Summer, * Going' 
to Market*)"; the “ Portrait of John Maldetus," )>ishopof 
Antwerp; “Philip I[. of Spain on horseback;'/ and the 
“ Archduke Albert on horsback." 

In the Dulwich Gallery theze are; a small sketch repre- 
senting “ Four Saints;" “Samson artd Delilah;" “St. Bar- 
bara “ A Group of Nymphs^" “ Shepherds and Shepherd- 
esses;" “Venus and^Cupid;" “^Sk'^tch;" “Woman- in* 
Blue Drapery;*^ “A Landscape;" “X Study “fho 
Three Graces" (en giisaille); and “Mars, VenuX and 
('upid," , \ 

H^ampton Court contains, A Small Landscape;" and 
“ Diana and two of her Nymph^ reposing after the Oha&e.** 

Rubens is also well represented in the private galleries in 
England. In the Collection of Mr. Wilkins thct$ is the - 
“ Prodigal Son.T 

Sir Robert Peers Collection possesses the celebrated por- * 
tiait of the young girl, called “The Chapeau de. Paillo," 
which is a chef-fd^wvvra of colouring an^ chiaroscuro, and is ' 
painted, as the Italians say, von amove. It is said that, during 
his life, Rubens would never part with this picture, which; 
after the death of his widow, passed into the ppssessidfei of the 
Tmnden’s fami y, who gave 60,000 pjutch florins for it, and 
after being successively re-sold for 33^070 JDutch florins, and 
then for 21,000 Prussian crowns, was purchased by Sir 
Robert Peel for 3,500 guineas.* There is also The Triumph 
of i^ilenus " in this collection* * ' « 

In the Collection of Sir Abraham Hume there is, among 
other paintings by Rubens, “ The Flight iito Egypt by Night." 

The Marlborough' Collectton possesses, “A Bacchanalian 
Prr.'.'^ssion," vefy like the one in the Munich Gallery, .gene- 
rally attributed to Rubens, but which we believe to be by Van 
Dyck ; " ITie Rape of Proserpine," a fine work; “ The Flighty 
of Lot and his Family from Sodom;" “TheRAtum Horn 
Egypt;*' “Roman Charity;" “A Portrait of Barcelsus;" 
"Andromeda chained to a Rock;" “Portraits of the Family 
of Rubens “ Portraits of Rubens and his second Wife, 
Helena Forman, leading a little child in a garden," a fine 
work ; " The Virgin and the Infant Saviour on a Throne," the 
sketch for a large painting 'c;^ecutod by Rubens soon after his 


In Rusiiia, Rubens is nobly represented, the Imperial Gal- 
l-iry of the Hermitage having two of its chambers entirely 
tilled with the great artist's works. There are, above all, 
eleven very ' fine paintings in * this ^alltry ; namely, the 
“ Portraits of a distinguished Dutchman and his Wife ;" 

The Virgin and Child “ Mary Magdalene at the feet of the 
Saviours** “Silenus and the Satyrs;’* “The Saints adoring 
Jesusr **Baman Charity;" “Bacchus;" “The River 
Tigris;" “Perseus and Andromeda;" “The Death of 
Adonis ;" “The Visitation ;'* “ The Descent froip the Cross 
aiid some landscapes. 

Both the public and the private, galleries of England are 
very rich in the works of Rubens. 

^The Natiohal Gall^ possesses “Peace and War," a 
.'il^dndid ^ture, whicX was presented by the late Marquis of 
Btal^td' td tXe above gallery; PSt. Bavon distributing 
Xlato a tino large BketCh;,“The Rape of the Sabines;" 
“The Braz^ Seipcnt;" “The Holy Family," a mediocre 
f^A^lrfinds^^^^ sunset; “A flue Landscape of 
5/B*!SataV’'/fbrmerly'ifl the Balbi Palace at Genoa; “The 
and ** The Judgment of Paris/* 

r *<3ast^ eontaitis, in ihe* Rubens room, a portrait of 

thecoUeotinn of 
iii^nor*tb\the ^‘^fsit painti^'flxr 


, return from Italy; “Venus and Adonis," a good painting 
executed in the middle part of the artist’s life ;• “ A Portrait 
of Catherine de Medicis;'* a full-ldBgth “Portrait of 
Helena Forman;" “A Portrait of the Virgin' in a scarlet 
dress;” “The Virgin," seen in a front view; ‘-‘The Holy 
Family;" “Three Feinales gathering Fruit;" “Lot and his 
Daughters ;*’ “ The Adoration of -the Magi “ Me^ager azKl 
Atalaiita;" and “A l»ortrait of Rubens’* withahaioa- 
Lord Ashburton’s Collection contains, “A Wolf Hunt," a 
celebrated picture ; ’“The Rape of the Sabines and “The 
Reconciliation of the Romans with the Sabines," the tirst 
thought for the great pictures in the'Escurial^ 

The Grosvenor Gallery contains, “ The Israelites gathering 
the Manna;" “The Fathers of the Church;" ^“The Four 
Evangelists;" “Abraham and Melchisedeck," a large eom- 
. position of nineteen pictures (these four pointings werp pae*- ^ 
cuted by Rubens,, when he was in Spain, in 16^0, ,foi; the 
convent of the Carmelites at Loeches, whore they yenmiimd . 
tUl 1S08| tthey were sold by the French to M. jleBoi^k^ 
then Danish minister at the court of , Madrid, ^^ pur- 
chased from him by the Marquis of Westiij^nsteri^^ 

: il0,0p0),; “^The^ise. Men’s Offering// A irej^ ^po^on 
. of th^^mfigbies, 
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dtyk, for the Convent of the White Sisterij, at the^Loavaih}' 
**Ixidn embracing a Cloa<|i;" **.The Painter' Paiiaiaa' and 
Oljoera/’ these two heads pass for being those of th'apaihto 
and his wife ; ** Sarah dismissing Hagar,'"' an esculent pi^- ^ 
ture ; “ A Landscapl^’ a very jewel ; and “ The Conversion of 
St. Paul/’ • 

Li the Collection of Mr. T. Hope there are, “ The Shipwreck 
of ^heas,” an excellent work ; and The Death of Adonis.” 

In the Collection ofjthe Earl of Radnor are,- ** A Desert 
Landscape,” in the environs o£,the Rscurial ; and ** Venus aiid 
her Nymphs,” the sketch for the large painting which was 
formerly in the Orlo'ans Gallery. 

Tho^ Earl of Pembroke's Collection contains, ** The Infant 
Jesus,” “ St. John,” and ” A Young Girl and Angels.” 


In the fiarTof Warwllk’e C)lleetioii^ane/^< A Ike 

Earl of Arundd;” and Ignatids ’LoyblA^'^dn^ a ‘ired .mbit;, 
embroidered' with ' gold, Ib^erly in the Jeahits* -lihUr^ at; 
Antwerp. 

The llarl of Carlisle’s Colhwtlon contains, The DaughtdV of 
Herod receiving the.Head of Jo^ the Baptist,” an energetic 
composition; and **A Bust of Thomas Howard, EarJ of 
Arundel.” This portrait, which is oiie of the Anest Rubens 
ever executed, has been engraved by Houbraken. • ^ 

In the Collection of Earl jSpencer is a sketch for tapMtry 
representing David and the Elders of Israel sacrificing to 
Jehovah.” ' . - • 

In the Duke ot Bedford’s Collection is a Dead Abel,” a 
very fine painting for flesh- colouring and chiarq^upo* 



A LANDSOAl'X HV 1lUY»pABL. 


Cullection arc, “The Portrait of a Man 
to Rubens, but more prdbably 
the wbA; “ A Wolf Hunt,” a small but good 

copy of the picture in the possession of Lord Ashburton ; and 
“ David and /^gaU,” an excellent production. 

The Collection of Hr. J. P.fHflea at Leigh Court contains,' 
Woman taken in Adultery/' sold at Antwerp for 2,000 
guin^^ “ The Virgin with th^ In^t Ujon, heSr knee 
CoBTprrton^f wrk,.w^^ was 

Of ^ rf 

Mt.Hnt Da'irtM for 4,000 ifoid 


iLd0lOforS;«Opiki«w. 


- In MTo down's Coliectjbn there, is V 
' Aithe Marquljabf.Bttte’^ are/; A'd]^d/?;;(M^^&pepiie 
of^theoaiie of Bubhns) sp^ed fruit, 

on the dresser of a lardw, wi^h his nunie him 

(the aecesiories are ^attributed to Sneyders) ; ,efd ode'pf the 
eleteh aketches mode’ for the triumphal arcM erected 
Antwerp^ 1635. • 

^l^bens Ipft b^t a very anutll number, of eMel-^eees. 
i^jMddnijiiet with in privet colleeHnns^ la^ <4^ niMpm 

de’^U iif.mK' 

V'lWb^s^iMiMnlug “ 







kltwlKact de TaUaM'i mU, In 1761, i '•■St. OaeOin" ym 
iaisMlixnmkit Stl6a\ «TluiAdointlon of the King* ’'vent 
6t £800 : and ” ALindacipe.*' containing figures and a nim al s , . 
Btehe4i6306 4s, 


the Shophecd*’- wassiDldfor £400, 
of the Wive* of Eubon*.’* for £720. 
At U. EoWt’s sals, ifi 1801. “ 


tad. ^ "Portlet ^ one. 
A HolyPamlly” 


£480 ; ond " The Besurwotion,” £886 16*. 





A nolnsma nra.-wo* X TuniKO ** isaao V ostam. 
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'THE WOlilS iOF jiitlNSlSri' 4aA8tEB8. 
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At the Mle of M. Cloa, in 1812, **The Portrait of tHe Duke 
of Buckingham ’* fetched £360. 

At M. Laperriere’s sale, in 1823| “ A Holy Fftmily; St^ 
Elhsabeth and St. John/'. fetched £2, d'60. 

At the Bonnemaiflon sale, in 1827, *' The Triumph of 
Silehus ” fetched £820. 

; At the Ileris sale, at BruHsels, in 1811, “The Tribute 
Money " was sold for £ 1 , J 00. . 

llubehs has left so great a number of mixed crayon, India 
ink, red lead; and other drawings, that it is impossible for us 
to enumerate them here, ket it sullice for us to say, that they 
arc found in the public galleries of every nation, as well as in 
, 'the greater part of private cabinets. 

The Louvre possesses twenty-four drawings by Hubens, but 
one of these does not appear to be genuine ; the subjects they 
represent arc:— “The .Jisst Supper;" “The Baptism jof 
Jesus," done in black and white crayon ; “ The Adoration of 
the Magi," done in three ^rayons, afterwards washed and. 
finished off with water-colours ; “ The Salue," done in three 
crayons, and washed ; “ The Holy Family in Egypt," done in 
black crayon, relieved with -white ; “ The Elevation of the 
Cross," done in water-colours and crayon; “A Dead Clirist," 
a superb drawing in three crayons, finished oil’ with -w’ush, and 
partly coloured ; “The Decceiit from the C-ross," in three 
crayons, and finished off with wash ; “St. Francis rect'iving 
the Stigmata," done in black crayon, w^ashed, and relieced* 
with white ; *• St. Sle 2 >hen," mi oil camuu u ; “ The Archduke 


Albert on Homback,*' doii^ with a pen,* 

Lion Hunt,'^ done in blaisk crajroA, wkilfCed, artd mtk 

white ; “ A Landscape," .a study in black and white ^ccliiy^t 
and pastel, &c. ' • >/ . ..■ 

Forty-five drawings by Rubens were sold it the lalu of the 
cabincl of .William II., King of Holland. Among the most 
remarkable were, the “ Portrait ©f the Artist’ll first Wife/* 
very beautifully executed, and which was sold for £26 ds. ; 
“ Th*e Portrait of a Man of Distinction," sold for £26 9s. ; “ A 
Young Girl crouching down," a study for “The Qiiden of 
Love," sold for £17 Ifls. ; “A Cavalier," from the same 
picture, sold for £16 10s. ; another study from the same 
picture sold for £10 38. ; “Christ on the Cross," an academical 
figure of great worth, sold for XT 3 18s. ; “ Prometheus," sold 
for £13 2s. (Jdi ; “ A Lady of pistinction," a very fine sketch, 
sold for £28 ; and “The Interior of a Ccw-house,^* sold for 
£8 lOe. 

The fac- simile of his writing appended is the fragment 
of n Ijttcr in Italian, of which the Bibliothcque Rationale 
possesses the original. 

Wa have also added the monograms wliich the painter 
placed, though rarely, at the bottom of his paintings or 
drawings. ^ 

PEPA.RVBENS.ft 
A . 















.J-AC0» KUY8PAKL. 


Jacod llOTsnJkL was the sun of a cabinet maker, and was 
cstet'iued in his youth for the excellency of his disposition and 
the. suavity dt his manners. He has j^en palle4'the painter 
' Mpf^ela^hply, and over his life and w'orks there ill a certain 
*“"***““ sadness, a love, a sentimes^ hrhidi affects the 

r without an obvious cau8e.| som^^nl^at sakindles i 
Ifiaipressions, that brings back the ^ youth 

Jpiimot tell why--he does not 
jtmverthel^ss. Poetry and music ^cite “ 


'-Mjertaiii prospects, laitf scapes viewed 

exercise the same influence -a species of mprlndAimstl^lty;^#:/^ 
HuysSlaei was a man of dyop melanahoiiTv Hd lieodliM h^ 
liberal education, and was designed 
bp;;hi||^ aside ths‘ soVipel 
osmv^dMih nam^^ad'-diwrigMpspI^^ 




Wl 




he wotUd have n^a th^ heartstrings vibrate to his. 
s^epiiS 4^g!eP^ aa he spoke on canvas, 

•th« !\he. w<^1d||rhe . let his sighs havjp vent and his 

meUtneholy tltteranoe in Icsfless trees and gloomy, clouds, and 
jnyktetipu* groupings of old trees and dark woody aTchues, 
that l^gl^ Uke |he chancel of an old cathedral, and dwindled 
away into a' slender sheep tract<~in misty horitons, and in 
coming night. He was* always introducing water ; but wlicthor 
that water was tossed and tumbled a.V a cataract, or whether it 
flowed smoothly, without a murmur or a ripple, it was sure to 
bo sorrowful ; .there was a shadow over everything, a gloom 
. updn all~tbe painter brooded over his sorrow, and seemed to 
have his dwilling among the tombs. 

Of his life little is knoVn. He devoted himself entirely to 
art. He resolved to Jead a life of celibacy, and never to (luithis 
aged father. He wrote his own mental history in hin pictures, 
and Ik was alT gloom and sadness. Here a tree isolated from 
its fellows, dark and sombre— scathed and naked— its im- 
moveable shadow darkening the still water of the lake. Here, 
a still, dark piece of water, the broad leaves of the lotus oii its 
surface, yellow flowers floutiahing in refreshing coolness, a 
background of gigantic forest trees. Something always dark 


and shadowy, . Ku|^ says that Kuystol is^ho master whdse 
pictures form the proper typo*and centre of the whole pastoral 
.school of iandscRpOb In his works, ns in ^hose of the ip^eat 
painter of ideal landsospe, Clo^ude Lorraine, natural obj^pfl 
are treated in a manner which appears, to manifest thO' Ihr 
fluonce of a higher spirit ; but the means adopted by t&fO 
two artists were very different. Kuysdael did not need id 
decerate the ordinary forms of nature, or clress her up in <0 
holiday garb, in order to bring her nearer to something thgt 
was divine, hlaeh single object, however homely and familiar, 
provided it had not been cramped and regulated by the hand 
of man “the green ir endows, the silent sweep of the clduds, 
the murmuring trees or brooks all breathe the pure and lofty 
feeling of that hicher spirit. HU paintings are, in fact, a 
renewal of that old worship of the spirit nature, which the 
Homan* historian has ascribed to the ancient Germans. Yet 
there is in his pictures much that relates to the busy toil of 
man; hut such features, in general, stand in feeble opposi- 
tion to the overwhelming mass ’of natural objects, and tho 
traces of human works often appear as mere rt^ins which 
have long yieldc<l to the powerful operation of the de- 
ments. 


ISAAC VAN OSTADE, 


Thb history of Dutch painting presents us with a group of 
artists who devoted their energies to subjects taken from 
humble vlife, who found their models in the roadside inn, and 
exercised their genius in the repro(i action of villtcgc fetes and 
cottage homes, and the haunts and habits of the pc'asantry. 
Among this group Qavid Teniers stands the highest ; some- 
time's, indeed, he exaggerates and borders on caricature, but 
at tho same time exhibits great power of humour and bold 
and effective design. He excels not in the higher branches 
<j£ hH firt, but is truly great when he jiicturcs the downs of 
the liOW Country, whiling away their time with dice, beer, and 
tobacco, smoking short pipes with an air of inconceivable 
comfort, and listening with amazing relish to a man playing on 
the vioKn. Brauwer was also justly celebrated in the same 
department of art. ‘ He painted all manner of scenes from 

• tavern life— drinking, daitcing, quarrelling, smoking, fighting, 

. playings at cards, or settling with mine host. When hc(x- 

aggeiMes he seems to do it without effort, and the most mirth- 
provoking pictures of his pencil -the solemn gravity of the 
boor lighting his pipe, the vain attempt of the peasant to hide 
his uneasiness while under the hands of tlic village barber are 
perfectly natural and true. The jovial tavern-keeper, Jan 
Steen, is mitod for tho, same cheerful view of common life ; he 
gives us the same jolly boors, regaling at the same sort of 
beer-houscs, finishes with the same detail, copying with the 
elotost attention brass pans, and earthenware, and well- 
thumbed cards and drinking- cups, uniting* with his artistic 
skill all the elements of genuine comedy. And among these 
faithflil delineations of rustic scenery and peasant life, the two 

* Ostades are deservedly recpgnised- Adrian, the eldest and the 
most celebrated ; and Isaac, sometimes called the king of light 
and shadow. 

To the career of this latter painter we have before referred— 
how ho was born at Lubeck ; was sent when very young into 
the Low Countries ; received instruction from his brother 
' Adrian ; travelled to the'. banks of tho Zuider Zee, and settled 
*at’ Amsterdam, “where ie attained,” sayft one of his bio-' 
t]5e*sanimit of art,” 

< ^ 0 ’ eagraviAff which we now present is from one of the 
‘ ^ll>1tnbwii pawinp of this master, and represents a “ Road- 

Vrl^A before a ^age hostel, and 

tito driver is refreshing himself with a com- 
%he' hoitesg having bftught him forth a 
. ^Wlred ; thrto cir four neighbours are 
^ «dd msh top pi a^tob 


poultry-yard are picking up biadas of scattered corn. The 
scene |8 very simple, perhaps vulgar ; yet the eye rests upon it ' 
with pleasure. 'I'hc painting is a Flemish picture more than . 
wo hundred old, hut its charm has not dcpaslod — its ' 

beauty and freshness still remain. Why ? Because the pic- . 
lure is trilc: it awakens happy thoughts of bygone scenes, ^ 
calls up old memories deep and ten-clpr, and we regard that 
episode in village life, that simple group, that rustic quietness, > 
with pleasure, Ijecausc we have somewhere looked upon what 
might liavc been tho original of the picture. The gratefh^ 
shadow of those tall trees, the picturesque beauty of the road- 
side inn, its swinging sign, its thatched roof, the creepj^g 
plai.t that climbs upon it, the company of villagers, the still 
water, the reeds that grow up long and dank upon its margin, 
the tree.s far away, over which the village spirq is peeping, and 
tho lowing kino driven forth to pasturage, unitedly combine to-, 
make the picture interesting to us all. It is not simply what , 
t represents, hut the pleasing sensations which it awakbns 
within us. There is poetry in the whole design, poetry that 
belongs to all tisae, that does not represent a particular period 
or a particular place— not a burgomaster of thi? sixteenth 
century, or a^ street in Amsterdam— but that reproduces 
nature ; and nature never grows old. 

One might draw a nice distinction between the two words — 
triti/t and reality . They are not to be accepti?d as synonymous. 
Modern painters have sometimes- confounded them, and the 
result has been a school of Reality, the disciples of which 
have copied nature, line by liner, and have failed to be true 
after all. 'J'hey have represented things as tliey are ; have not" 
brought either judgment- or taste to bear upon their study, 
but have been content to reproduce nature under aspeoto the 
most common and inartistic. They have toyed over triflto* have 
been diligent students of minutiae, have forgottea the l3)eauty 
of the garden in the animalcules on one of the leaves, have 
overlooked the majesty of a river in the glose imitation of the 
prism-coloured dew-drop, and in many instaimes have saeri- ' 
flced all the true essentials of art to an unnecessary exac^^ss 
in these minor ^points. This may be real,* but it is not.,what 
may be emphatically called true. . 

Truth in art enters into the grandeur whotb 
and into the poetry of nature. It looks for eSiijgA and ^ for 
detoil ; it admits cholbo and p^^erenee, and alfbws tlie 
ment to be exercised in the s^lepticn told the,|^je in 
a tcni&fal pictflre.- The aitist ^ not reprtoent 

to it ito^ to l^ot ^ ; ho 

iir:^ difcntionin 
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omits that. He claims the priTilege of poet, and' 
f^rdfleial in the means which ,he employs,’ is true in the iietttlt 
wWch he effects. 

I^This is not a subtle disputation rabout words, -rit is a 
descriptibh of two systems i one produced Titian and Haphaei; 
and the other the lowest painters of the Flemish school. The 
students of the ** Realistic " school paint ze though nature 
was always beautiful alike, as if the mission of the artist and 
that of the photographic camera were the same In their end 


end purpose, and thht a idetttre was,td 
exact trahsoript of nature without , dioiee ;m.d fimbat 
by hoMd. Bvt fhe tnw mi^on of^*rt it jaW, 

and Aobler than thia. Axt supposes that its dov^ 
possess something more than an. ability to execute— th^t,^ 
should have tact to seize only on those aubj eats ;mc%t 
of study, ibat he should accept, or reject at his will, and 
he should reproduce upon his canvas those images only which 
merited to be transmitted to posterity. 


PETER STJBLEYRA8. 



I'ETEU SUBLEYEAS. 


There are few details known with respect to the life of Peter 
Sttbleyras, but these few may be interesting to our readers. 
He was born in the year 1699, at tJsea, in ]iang:uedoc. His 
reputation, which was formerly extensive, is not 'well sup* 
ported by the works he has left behind him ; for though it 
must be admitted his paintings display some eminent qualities 
— freedom of drawing, a striking and harmonious composition, 
and a delicate jexecution which always prefers subdued tones 
to strong conUasts— we seek in vain for indications of what 
may hi* termed style, in the highest sense of tftie term ,* that is 
to say, the combination of feeling and taste* Having acquired 
the first rudiments of design from his father, ^atthew Sub* 
le>ras, an artist unknown to ihnte, he became g pupQ^ of 
Anthony Ilivalz, of Toulouse, a , master more remarkable for 
elegance than force, at the^ge of fifteen,, anc^ continued to be 
after having lived long in Iljuine,||pnd ajtelrpro- 
few^l^e enthusiastic admiration foj thegrratwqrka of 
WjpK'Angelo Raffaellbi; and Jtulius Such ig the 

|>rivate instruction upon painters JBjct 


completely free from it, and many ajre to be met with who 
yield to it even while they condemh it. 

In the year 1734, P. Subleyras proceeded to Paris for the 
purpose of attending ifi: the Acadeinyv He went with all the 
confidence of a young ftian of five*ajQi«twenty, and of a Gaseqn, 
.to cqmpete for all the priics against a host of livals. Such 
was his assurance of success, and his elation at the bright 
prospect before him, that he was continually invitini; art»ta 
into his studio to show them designs for paintings, and rough 
•ketches of gigantic composiUons. As yet ,he.iN!iui^fiue4^ 
doubt of every kind; but there is reason gs hgli^ 
confidei^ was more than once rebuked ^ 
apd. that ^e yo^mg aspirant at first niet ymk UP ' 

able xeoeption among the Pariuan artists gnd;ginidPW)S^^ 
ym f^med u^>oh 1 ^ 1 he school, of, Pqussi^f, . 
nci ld^ i yet m 1726 he gained, thfi 
The fi^Pture to which high honour wrgl 



On^ eoiw&q^e&ce'of its suocms s in6mber,^llke hiibidST, of tho ot ‘^^iidisns. 

Il^lllt*s^ fMSM to E^e/ with a pansloi^ frc^ the king, to His marriage wai^ prWf dosely foUoittHl hy*his deii^ 
eda^let^ hiii 'atudi'ea. He was so delightieii with, the tnode 6f ^ok place at Home, on tho 28th of Miqr, 1749* Bo dm lb 
lifis in that great metropolis of art, with the many beahtifal great poverty, and almost Want, leaving four ohildfdh' iti^ 
hiiildings, and other objects which adorned it, and with the very young. As he left few pupils behind him, laid 
Society of ifrtistB,' that he determined to make it his home fbr been made to prepare Kis biography.. There aim, 

^ rest of his 'life. Assiduous in the cultivation of his art, some interesting particulars about him in •a correspOndshdIb 
and Aspiring in his aims, he managed to acquire great renown where we should hajdly expect to find anything of thos^. 



ST. imilBDIC^ BBSTOKINO A DEAD CHILD TO LUB.— TBOM % PAUfTING BY FETBR SOBLBYBAB. 

dWm la tot select circle, and was eniployed to paint for the de Sironcourti a charj^i affaires of %ie Frtoch 

of St: Pto an altar-piece representing St. BasU per- after a long residence in the 

fhf Ipiihg^l li ydB# in'' 'thff'' presentee of the Bihperc^ Valens, anmi-- on the 10th of August, 1748,^ to M, d e xCqu^Oi •* 
wss exited’ by Domeitot Cunego. He the gotefntont,; in the following trail 

Wbraopdd Other liijitOricid pictuifes fbj^hafohes. hot merely w ^ j^^ns for mC to spes^ tu^cm of. wmlm 



tmisay,! 
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hpiiourable man in tlie world. As for talent, he ha^, 1 believe, 
^>inueh as can well fall to the lot of man. In point of ^taste, 
Im iri a prodigy ; and if you wish {as doubtless you will) to go 
through a course of painting and the fine arts, you could not 
choose a better guide. What you study with his assistairte 
’ wili .be rendered a hundred times more -instructive than it 
would otherwise be. Never has any one arrived at so profound 
an insight into art in all its branches and all its accessories. 
He has, brought to painting that philosophical spirit which 
appreciates everything, and places everything in, its true 
« position. Ho paints with ‘the taste of Poussin for thinkers 
and people of refinement. He speaks to the heart as well as 
the intellect. But his works are nothing to himself. His 
views on painting, and all the arts connected with it, are far 
superior to his pictures. His means are limited, and beneath 
his aspirations. He has the misfortune to be married, and to 
have a large family and poor health.” 

There are some poiftts in tl}is extract that are scarcely 
correct. Subleyras can hardly be compared, at least as a 
painter, with Foufsin and the thinkers. Nor does it appear 
probable lhat Subleyras was at all i;inhuppy in his marriage. 
.With the exception of such.statcments as these, there are in 
M.. de Sironcourt’s letter details worthy to be repeated.. 

The principal works of Subleyras, besides those already 
mentioned, are “ Christ's! tting at meat with Simon the Pha- 
risee;” “St. Camille in an ecstasy of devotion;” “The 
Burudof Jesus ;” and “ The Marriage of St. Catharine llicci.” 
Two of his paintings and three sketches are in the J.ouvrc 
gallery ; tw'o pictures by his hand are in the Brera at Alilan ; 
and one, representing “ Simon Magus,” adorns the walls of 
Alton Tower, the seat of the Bari of Shrewsbury. ^There are 
a few spirited etchings of his, some from his own designs, as, 
for instance, “The Brazen Serpent;” “The Martyrdom of 
St. Peter;” and “Mary Magdalene washing the feet of 
Christ.” In a lighter style he painted and engraved with 
much elegance four subjects from La Fontaine. Among his 
portraits may be mentioned those of “Benedict XIV. 
‘Cardinal Valenti the V Viceroy of Sicily and “ Peter 
^ Lulas,” a sctilptor of Toulouse. It must be admitted that, 
after making all deductions, P. Subleyras is fairly entitled to 
an honourable position among the French painters of the 
eighteenth century. In concluding this brief account of 
him and his works, wc are bound to commend him as an 
engraver whose etchings have the elegance and sometimes 
even the vigour of Salvator Rosa. 


of ancient pictures, and a very collection of^ the wm^ 
recent French. ‘painters? The iUustratioj^s of jlihe Spa«i^H' 
school consist of sixteen pictures by Francisco iDolWtes, in 4o ;• 
Morales, Ribiera, Velasquez, and Murillo. - . , ' ^ 

The pictures of*the old masters fire ne^ly all colitaitted^m 
two la^ge apartments, called the Salon Cdfr4 and the .Lbng 
Gallery ; those of the modern artists are distributed in the, 
various saloons a'nd galleries devoted to the exhibition of 
Egyptian end Roman antiques, Nineveh remains, bronzes, 
sculpturfH, &c. &c. The majority of these noble roopas arc 
highly decorated with tarving and gold W||}rk,:the ceiliaw 
painted in fresco, with allegorical subject, ind the walls 
covered with silk hangings of the richest colours and designs, 
or tapestry from the famous manufactory at Gd1}elins. 

3ut the most attractive objects in the Louvre are the 
pictures by the old masters; find towards them the dis«*> 
criminating visitor will make his way, despite the splendour 
■of the Apollo Gallery, through, which he will have to pass, 
and heedless df the peculiarly French glitter and display — 
walls of crimson covered with flying bees of gold ; great ' 
windows which give no light; highly carved doors which 
never open and lead to nowhere ; fleum-dc-lis encircling 
imperial “ L’s vaulted ceilings, .so new and brilUant, and 
dazzling with painted allegory, as to pain the eye ; medallions, 
flowers, arabesques, emblcins, escutcheons, &c.' &c., which 
everywhere surround him. So passing up the grand staircase^ 
built after the designs of Fontaine, and through the Apollo 
Gallery aforesaid, he enters the Halon (i^rre, newly decorated 
by M. .Dubau, the architect of the Louvre, in a style at once 
massive, elegant, and a4)propriate. Colossal. caryatides and 
genii representing the arts support a vaulted ceiling In white 
and gold, round the frieze of which are inscribed the names of 
the most celebrated masters in art. In this splendid apart- 
ment are collected some of the' largest and most notable of the 
works of Raffaellc, Vandyck, Rubens, Claude, and Murillo. 
Being a perfectly square apartment -r a'' its name, indeed, im** 
plies— the correspondence in size of canvas rather than any 
in the style or era of the pictures has been observed, so that 
there exists in this saloon a harnionious distribution of parts — 
the canvases being fixed close to the walls and not leaning 
forward — which is seldom seen in a room deVoted to pdlntings^. 
It is, indeed, the most superb saloon,' perhaps, ever devoted to 
the exhibition of works of art — a casket entirely worthy the 
jewels it contains. 

A wide doorway opens from the Salon Cauue to the Long 


♦pictures in the louvri-:. 

N# artist or connoisseur should omit sceing'thc pictures in t’ .e 
Louvre — the most exquisite and complete collection of auci mt 
and modem art ever brought together. How the collection 
has been made, and by what means the splendid altar-p'eces, 
and other historical cfiefi-d*wnvre^ of the great masters, have 
found their way from the cathedrals of Spain and the palaces 
of Italy, to the halls of one of the most ancient castles in 
France, the admiring visitor will scarcely pause to inquire, as 
he passes, catalogue in hand, through various mlonsy and 
gazes, in mute wonder, on the famous JduriUos, Vandycks, 
Raffoelles, Titians, Claudes, Rubens, Cuyps, 1 eniora, 'vvith 
wliich these walls arc decorated. Nor wUl it be necessary, in 


GALLr.uY. This splendid apartment is l,;i22 feet in length, by 
a uniform width of 42 feet — more than a quarter of a ^lile in 
length, and furnishing wall-space for upwards of three miles 
of paintings ! 7'he Long Gallery forms, in fact,#the south 
Ming of the entire edifice. It consists of two stories, the lo^er 
of which contains the apartments, of the directors- of the 
museum, the grand library,, formed principally by Louis 
Philippe, and guard-houses for troops on duty at the palace, 
&c.— the upper gallery being occupied, as we see, by the 
national collection of pictures. This part of the palace was 
commenced by Duccrcau, in the reigti of Charles IX., was 
continued as far as the central archu-ay by Henry IV; af 
France and Navarre, and completed by Louis XIV. It was 
the intention of the latter monarch to have carried out. the 
plan conceived by Henry. IV., of connecting the Louvre and 
the TuUeries by a great nbrljiern .and'southern wing; but |he • 


this place, to say more than that tlie principal pictures, illui- 
trative wf the various schools of classic art, were obtained for 
the Luu|reby Napoleon, and that Louis Philippe, the greatest 
art-pation of modem timgs, spared no trouble or expensO'in 
adding to the collcetioif such work^as were necessary to its 
completion in a chronologiekl point Of view. 

Thus are now in the Xiouvre upwarij^.of fourteen 
It^turen illustrative of the four great schools or slylei^ 
Italian ; the Dutch, with th4hE'leml;?h; and German ; 
Ifanish; the FrenoK^ Ofthia wfm>H#,l6w^^ 

^hty belong to the Italian, five hundr^ 

* 1 . German, and three htmdrdil to the 

iidkMiciio<Ar Besides these 


funds voted by the government for that purpose were devoted 
by Louis to the e^rection of the palace of VersaiUos; For 
many years nothing further was done in the way of building 
in the great square of the liouvre ; till, during tho ,€oii[sulil^; 
and emf>ire of Napoleon, the northern wing Wm. about MX. 
Greeted. * Aelumber of xnany mdre yesrs cam ovgr tbe desl^.^ 
and now agein it is being carried fcrUrard 
bjf tUe-presentimperojry Thd ntyle^f theexteruri 
. Lo^ »• not Wf UMU 

hii 'is; tvcrytl^ 
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oif Grodlui an another of the Konuuii while m third 
to Iftorid R^naiBsance— the great j^ength of the 
ahd the repurrence of alternate circular' and trian- 
gular pediments filled with bas-reliefs, give to the w*hole a 
highly leiposihg and pleasing appearance— in fact, a more 
picturaqne, outlook than the regular architecture of the 
eattem or liver fron^ though the latter had .the advantage of 
b^ing etehtod by one architect and in one style, the Corinthian. 

But to return tpi^e pictures in the Long Gallery. In ^his 
iihmenae arcade no attempt at archicectural display has been 
made. In truth,* tha very length, height, and width of the 
gollery render' ornament unitecessary. The walls, to the 
height of about ihre,e feet,, are encased in the red marUc of ‘ 
^Normandy, the pictures- hanging above, with the smallest 
nearest to the spectator. A good uniform light has been 
obtained by- mean's of skylights pierced through the roof. 
The gallery was formerly lit by side windows, but these being 
found insufficient, are now hidden by handsome crimson 
curtains, which, with' the ottoman ^eats down the centre of the 
room; give it a rich and luxurious aspect ; various groups and 
busts in marble and plaster are placed in appropriate situa- 
tions, knd serve to break the uniformity of the view. Nor will 
the lover pf pictures fail to notice the charming air of freshness 
on t^e surfaces of the paintings^ and the clean, bright look of 
the gilded frames — a perfect contrast to the dingy appearance 
of the old paintings in the English National Gallery, and a 
further argument, if any were needed, in favour of their 
removal to a purer atmosphere. 

The number and variety of the pictures in the Long^Gallcry 
have enabled Frederic Villot, the intelligent conservator of 
paintings in the liouvre, to adopt a chronological arrangement 
in their hanging. Thus, on either side of the gallery, arc hung 
, pictures from the thirteeirth to the eighteenth century- -a 
period which embraces the birth, triumph, and partial decline 
of art in Europe. Of course, it will hardly be expocled that 
we should give anything like a catalogue of the pictures 
exhibited ; and, indeed, if our space permitted, such a course 
would be but a mere dry ^enumeration of names an^ dates— 
a great body of facts without a living soul of knowledge: 

The xnimber of pictures here bearing date previous to 
liAfFaelle is remarkable. Thus, in the Italian, Roman, Vene- 
tian, and Florentine schools, of the thirteenth, fourtetoth, and 
fifteenth oenturieffi we have examples either by, or in the 
style of, 'Gimabue and Oiotti, Taddeo Gaddi and Leonard! da 
Vinci, Mantegna and lloselli, Luini and Giorgione, Salaiio 
and Lorenzo Costa, Mariotto and Ludovico Mazzolini, with 
several other painters of less note. In the Dutch and German 
schools, Rlsq, there are severaT specimens of Van Eyck (about 
1890 — 14yf,^ Guentin Matsya (HGO — 1531), Hans Holbein 
(1498 ~155i), Hans llemling (1480)^ &c. The French school 
was not' founded at so early a period, and the style of art 
known as the English school of painting i.s wifhout record. 

If a painter— belonging to the pre>llaffael]iie school — 
^ looks attentively at the works of these early artists, he will 
discover, despite their crudities, much to admire, much to 
imitate, and mu^ to avoid. Though the faces arc oRen 
positively ugly, and though gracelessness of position and war;t 
of perspective are evident, in spite of elaborate gilding and 
Ydfjh colouring, there is ^scoverable, in all these uncouth- 
looking saints, these sta^ virgins and unchildlike children, 
these impoetical angels, and these imitations of such minute 


chased for the nation, at the said of Marshal Soult’e^eoUaotion, 
in i853, at a cost of £22,000— the largest pric^ perhapIt.fitiUf 
paid for a single picture ? dr how express our enthusiafin. at 
those efforts of the great Kaffaolle (1483- -1520) which grape ^ 

walls of the Long Galleigr? There ore no fewer thw tsyelW 
undoubted specimens from the hand of that great master 
besides eight paintingr in his st^^e, which may or may tot, 
have had the benefit of his artistic touch. Raffaelle d*Hrblnd! 
appears to have been before his age and art, for he. certainly 
introduced a style *of painting which hete never been excelled* 
One of his pictures, known as *‘La Belle Jardiniere,*' *the 
Virgin contemplating the infant Jesus, with the child John ill 
the background, would have stamped him as a great artist had 
he painted no other. There is here, qmong'others, a good.c<^y 
of “The School of Athens,” that famous and world known- 
composition. It is said to be the best copy of the original la 
the Vatican now k^own in Europe. ' * * > 

Salvator Rosa (IG15— 1073) is represented by four capkid 
subjects, all undoubtcd originals, besides a couple of marine 
X)amtings in his style by qpknown artists. Guido Rfeni (1575 1 
— 1042) has the large number of twenty paintings here, whose 
histories are well authenticated, besides a Sleeping Jesus ” 
attributed to his pencil, and two paintings after his sty^e, one 
of which, '* David vanquishing .GoUah,” may be compared 
to the original in this gallery: The three Carraccis, who 
flouiished between the years 1553 and 1619, are here illustrated 
by thirty-two paintings, all fine;- Correggio (1494 — 1534)- by 
two exquisite paintings, ** The Marriage of St. Catherine and 
Alexander” and The Dream of Antlope.;” An giolo Bronzino 
(1502-1672) by two subjects, ^‘Christ appearing to Mary. 
Magdalene” and the paintcr'a own portrait, the former a fine, 
study ; Luca Giordano (1032—1705) by three, *of which “The 
l^rcsentation of the Child Jesus in the .Temple” is confessedly 
the finest; Giorgione, sometimes called by his surname Bar- 
barelli (L477‘-151 l),by two authentic subjects and one doubtful , 
painting, St. John presented to the Saviour,” from tlie 
collection of Louia'XIV. ; Castiglione, the prince of tlie*' 
Gcnoopc- school (101 C-- 1670), by a ilne painting representing' 
“ Mcdchiscdec, King of Salem, offering the Bread and Wine fo 
Abraham,” and seven othf-rs; Christofano Allori, 'also sur- 
named Bronzino (1577 — 1021), by a single exquisiteepicce» 
entitled, “Isabella of Arragon at the feet of Charles the 
Eighth;” Michaci Angelo, the chief Of the Lombard school, ■ 
by four large paintings, of which one, “The Deafh of the 
Virgin,” is alone worth the journey to Faris^to see ; Andrea 
del Sarto, sometimes called Vannucchi (1498— 1530), by three 
original, and one more than doubtful, pieces ; Giotto, painter, 
sculptor, and architect (1276— 1336), by one authentic painting 
and several after his peculiar style, one of which latter, “A 
Virgin and Child,” is really beautiful in its simplicity ; Laii- 
franco (1582—1047) by five beautiful pictures, one of which, 
“ The Coronation of the Virgin,^ has been engraved by Baudet ; * 
Panini (1695—1768) by eleven fine architectural' subjects; 
Bartolomeo Schidone (1580 — 1615) by a half-length figure of 
** St. John the^Baptist,” and three religious subjects; Sebas^’. 
tiano dei^Piombo (148.1-1547) by a single picture, called* 
*‘The Visitation of the Virgin Tintoretto (1612 — 1594), the 
pride of the Venetian schoool/ by five subjects, including 
“ Susanna at the Bath,” and his own^rtrait ; Paul Veronese 
(1528— 1588). by no fewer thoQ twelve specimens of his art, 
besides a doubtful, picture or two, the best of them being*. 


objects as could not be seen in nature — if the spectator stands 
at a sufficient distanoe'to pommard the entire subject— a pains- 
•takibg love of arti and a sincere desire to do the very best 
that'-oould be done with the means at hand, which modem 
phiiiiCers WOiAd do d'ell to take to heart— not, however, so^ 
dldselyi as. I6>utri^' modern ti»te and modern knowledge.^ ‘ 
|Ws1^ ' the intelligent Visitor wOl pause 

hefiire iOme of the more important of the great 
How shall %e pass.slijhtly bytWit 
JIfiirillb's (1013—1685), Which was pur- 
‘ nWnnsr. imply that,, the person spokevof 


“ The Pilgrimage to Emmaus,” which has often been engraVed« 
andiyas formerly in the collection of Jx)uu X|IV. Vaseati;. 
thOiauthor of the- first dictionary of jiainters (1512-^1374^^ 
represented by fpui fine subjeotsj the lafgest and beet of 
is **The Salutation of the* Virgin by ^ the Angel— ^ 
Blessed' art l^u !” These, with nine piotum by. 

Styfo jpf, lieonardi' d% Vind, and 'thirty by 
also b4ted iSampieri {P681— 1941), foim the lW(f|pW^]e 
^pieturei«,o^^the XtaUm^ school,J^ 
hef 4^ietfe.pieti^in‘thA,i4ed^ .■ ... 

Flemish, shd <31eriidiiiin W^^ting amfi 

in this gallb^t we miust 

Jb iil ' iiu kvt«* 4’lfMUm' ' ' 
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Antwbbp ia a fine oli oitj-^the mother of Flemish art" There 
itaomething more than the quaint beauty of its old streets, its 
strange antiquated buildings; to interest, the tisitor. There 
Bubens was bom, and Vandyck, andl^ordaess, and Gaspar de 
Grayer, and Forbus,^and Teniers, the. imperishable lustre of 
whose names have made old Antwerp a place of pilgrimage 
to all true devotees of art. < 

The story of the life of Teniers we have told before.* Not ‘ 
often is it that a great man finds, as it were« hm gehius here- 
ditary, and his son as great as himself.' It was so wi^ the 
family of Teniers. The son equalled his sire, if he did not 
surpass him. From his earliest youth he loved art ; he loved 
it when a pencil was a toy, and loved It to the eqd. 

There is something remarkably interesting in the fact that* 
the young painter was cheered on his path by the encourage- 
ment of the great HubenSt What a wild flutter at the heart, 
what a whirl of contending emotions must have rushed upon 


were a harl nHhttsr to teil the original from the 
they could scarcely be •called ; he appemed to. 
spirit as well as,the< inanneriM, and the rds^ lUll^l^ 
that tile master . seemed not only imitated, . but ,i 
Some imitators, and indeed the great majority, 
imitations, for that which they seise is Wf no use , 

rightful owner ; .borrowing on all hands, ^y suoqeed 
duding a species of mosaic work; but ev^stofie betro^WV 
original formation. What Teniem borrowed he made 
gether, hia.om; the theory of skilful plagiarum 
truest originality, was yerified in him. ; ^ ' 

You cannpt mistake, his pictures. TfiUsy are thorough . 
characteristic. He did not only study the masters, he studMIf 
nature^did not take for his modelsjho sculptured glories ditV 
old Greece and Borne, but Dutch boors, beer-drinking, ‘'dice-" , 
throwing, tobacco- smoking Flemings, that the Gran^ Mof r 
narque c^ed Short, 'thickmt Dutchmen inside andj 



A FLSMISH FAIR.— rnox A FAIKTIRO RY P4VID TBRZBRS. 


I lad— he yras not yet ^fteen^when Bubens suddenly 
cred the studio, ; and tlm student: saw the mighty master 
e to face 1 Wc are toM that everythifig was in confusion- 
bens totally Wnexpectod- 4h a t boy trembled, notwith'^ 
r, but wit^ enthusiasm— tonVBij^pens stopped before the 
el, glan^ai.,thehM^«9ihpidil^ took the brush 

m‘ tihe,|uU|d<^TenitfV^ action shoi^l^tW: 

ngs he knew noti^toade pw^ ikSw.^aiiS 

expected' bei^t^i,- 
son 

i cheering words that fhng m tia eithi when kill to 
• a draugl^ and a crust, and lighted his way op the pR%|||i 
reached his high pdidtiicmi Z"' . 

adopt afly atyle, mid so fsi^Wnlly gssume m 
design, and colour of thM ft 


out^ imojiejwgrimed beCT-lM) u < w ~ l f iBih| i i gi(iA^ji>g> oufd* 
pl« 7 ing,,qttairalUii,, ilghiing— ntoro^ •• . 

depict^ in the rogfavjpg which' ire ■ Wllpt* 

: . liA'Uhe pieh^elltie !--ea’]Boti(m. e,|d in 

.'{leB‘.eiri»g-.4w»oiag aad’ 

'Ti^^.^-we.linf tnp; 

l»6n.' HJji tpeiei^w^^ 
i'fhMtte.i W 

.^hSgher fi>uat : capied.plder:||epdele tbea thoee 

jde otterat^ to po f 

m W tefaifled in tiutic^lUh hiniieif|. 

«i^;Aiy,,4n|ndi, end- iti itaft.hM!hidffgMji|>tjh 
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RAPF3!lELIE' 8 “BEAUtlFUL GARDENER.’ 


is a representation of the Virgin with the children, J**®* 


id Ittt few years, the noble collection of art-treasures » .» — «Jont 

iii Q(h iJbiiVrc has revived a valuable accession in the painting J ohn the Baptist. Among the choice produettons which afl 



r RaShvUe Hhickbeaw the name of "La Bdle Jardiniere, 
-‘The BeatttiM-aardener,;’ itfthe oatalogi^, and.of whi^ 
• titi enidile^ to present our. readers with tk ehgiavinf , 


It 


the tssRd ol the Louwe, there may he mMd ddtoatn »»Po* 
idtioiir, and, pictures on a tegej scaleg huli^ are 
none mere finished , pt nm deMgh'kWt id behold. Vasari 


■ VoJ..«L 
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relates, that RafTaellp, after having painted ** Tlic Consign- 
ment of Christ to the Tomb,” which is now in the Borghese 
(Gallery at Homo, went to Florence, and there painted ** The 
Beautiful Gardener,” which he intended to send to M. de 
Sieniie ; but as Bramante wrote to him, stating that the pope 
had consented to allow him to paint the halls of the Vatican, 
he set off in haste for Rome, entrusting^ to Ridolfo Ghirlandaio 
the task of finishing the blue drapery of the Virgin. The 
picture was purchased of M. di* Sienne by Francis the First; 
and in the time of Louis the Fourteenth it adorned the 
cabinet at Versailles. In the carefully prepared catalogues of 
the Louvre, it is valued at £1 (1,000 sterling. Although R.i- 
dolfo Ghirlandaio painted the drapery of the Virgin, he claims 
no part of tlie honour of tlie work. Even on the border of 
this drapery may be read the signature “ iiaphavllo Urhhias^'' 
which is undoubtedly traced by the hand of Ridollo. M. 
Quatremere de tiuincy, the able Secretary of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, speaks of the painting in*thc following terms : — 

” There is the same freshness and excellent preservation in 
the charming picture of the Virgin which llaffaelle executed 
for M. de SLenne, and which is called, ‘The Beautiful Oar- 
denet,’ Her costume, which really has something of the 
villager’s about it, has perhaps given rise to this name. It is 
one of those naive compositions whicli, for the due proportion 
in the size of the figures, may he placed at the head of those 
in which Rafi'aclle, before rising to the ideal of his art, as he 
afterwards did, confined himself tc the expression of simplicity 
and tha modest grace, of w’hicli the manners ^)1 the country sup- 
plier him with models among the young village girls. Nothing 
can surpass thci purity here depicted, tone of colouring 

^iiid the style of drawing are in admirable liurmouy ; and this 
harmony has never produced anything inori* lovely than the 
forms of the children Jesus and John. Three circumstances 
prove that this picture Vielongs to the same period as ‘'J'lu* 


Consignment of Christ to the Tomb.* ‘ In the fin^t place, the 
date marked on it, which is ld07 ; then t^ere is a drawing of 
it by Raffaelle in the Mwiettc Collection, on the bach of 
which are rough sketches of the figures belonging to the 
above-mentioned work ; and, in the last place, it is known that 
Raffaelle set but for Romo before finishing the blue drtipery of 
the Virgin, which was finished by Ridolfo Ghirlandaio.** 

Lepicius, in his “ Catalogue* Raisonmj *^ of the king's pic- 
tures, gives a remarkable explanation about this one: ‘*Ab 
R affaelle,” says he, “makes the child JlsTis rest upon onif. 
foot, of the Virgin, I think lie intended by this trait to indicate 
the respectful tenderness of this holy mother, who, in her son, 
sees her Saviour.*' 

As to the title by which this picture is known among artists, 
Lavalleo lias sought for its origin w'ith more laborious effort 
than was worth while. “It is possible,” says he, “ that the 
model which Itaffielh' employ oil w'as a gardener, remarkable 
for ht'r beauty, and that hence was derived the name of the 
picture. But this is merely a supposition, and it appears to 
me more probable, that this title, which there is nothing in 
the painting to occasion -unless it be the flowers w'ith whi-’h 
the Virgin is surrounded -a^se from the eai^ricious custrim, 
not uncommon among ])icturt‘-dealers, of fixing upon some 
ca.Hual circumstance as'' a means of distinguishing thi' nume- 
rous w^orks of a great master from one anotKer.” . 

This painting of '1 he Jh autiful ( Hardener “ was engraved 
l)}^ Gilles Roupelet and James Ciiereaii. In the year 180-’ 
M. Boueher Desnoyers esiablislu-il liis reput.'Uion as a 
engraver by making a drawing and (‘ngraving liom it, whii 
he dedicated to M. Jlei on, tlie (ii’ueral Direettir of the Naj - 
Icon Museum. The plate proved .ilso a source of great protit 
to tlu' museum. It is now, and will long remain, unque.s- 
tionably, the most sucetsslul rendering of this delieiou^ 
painting which hrealhes so much purity and grace. 


W 0 U V E R J1 A X S . 


8oivir artists ha^e made it their pride, es])ecially Flepiish 
artists, to paint the tup-room, and the jolly idlers, the drink( rs, 
smokers, and vagabonds of society —lueii wlui are only then 
own enemies, we are told, but who are tiuly eviTyhody vise’s 
also. Van Ostade, Brauwer, Teniers, and the prince of carira- 
turists, Pierre Bamboche, were all fmid of representing taverns 
where the peasant with a jug of hier slowdy" (piaffs and 
smokes as if there were no other ohjeet in life. ’\Vf»u\eT- 
mans, on the other hand, jiuints castles, and huntsmen, elegant 
life, military exercises, the games of tlu old nobility; n(»t those 
who haunted the purlieus of the e.ourts, leading a life w'orse 
than that of the tup-room, but those whofn qucined tlie riding- 
school, the fencing-room, and whose science was of the 
curean school, men who drank deep, slept little, were keen 
upon a scent, good shots, and excellent riders. ’These robust 
and happy ones of this earth led a gay and rude life, studying 
falconry, and educating the needful animals, or penetrating the 
mysteries of the kennel- a race not yet departed, though 
changed in costume and certain details of manners, yet still 
the same. They wore a costumi' suited to the jiuinter’s art — 
the feathered heaver of loose Bassompicire, the lin<' lace collar, 
the doublet with frogs, the open boots w’hieh now have taken 
refuge on the stage, to he worn by villains and robbers. They 
wanted nothing. They had beautiful, though rallier mascu- 
line ladies to love, fine carriages, packs of hounds, hunters, 
and Spanish horses with fiery heads and glorious manes— and 
last, but not least, they had Wouvermaua to paint them and 
give the men existence long after their castles were mouldered 
in the dust, and their very names were forgotten. 

Pranc;j|jPi^-(^va] cades, encampments, charges of cavalry, 
horse^iiliijStF, stables, forges, ring-races, halts ili woods; all 
AVouvermans’ choice morsels., Everywhere he intro- 
) the hoi.'.c, ur. animal he has profoviuBy stuaied, and of 

Rich he has deservedly made a poetical animal. It is his 
* favourite study, and he always introducoB the animal under 
favourable circumBtances. * * 


Were we to judgi* from his pictures -and this sho\v^ what 
erronecuh ojiinion*' must liavebecn put forth relative to artists, 
judging them simply from their woiks Wouvermans would be 
df'seribed as having led a sunny life, hunting, riding, and ban- 
quelling iii hall and bower ; while the truth is, he never left 
Haarlem, and was long unknow n and obscure, always retired, 
laborious, and (]uict. He w'us born in Ki'iO, and died on the 
10th of March, 10()S. From his father’s studio, Wouvermans 
passed to that of Wynants. There lie acquired the best 
quahties of this master -a pow^crful execution, a delicate yet 
linn touch, w^hich rendered the iiuMiualities of scenery, sandy 
hillocks, .stones, plants, tVic. w'ith tspial fidelity. AVyiiants’ 
lessons witc confined to hiiidscajic, while Wouvermans had a 
perfect passion for horses. He .studied the animal, therefore, 
in the riding-school, in the stable, ii^the inn yard, everywhere, 
and succeeded in investing the horse wdlli a charm of grace 
and elegance in his pictures, w'hich is one of their chief 
attractions. 11 is success was so great that his study must have 
been laborious and patient, there being no such thing as* mere 
intuition, even wdth the brightest genius. 

Moyreau has engraved eighty-eight horses from Wouver- 
mans, and even the student of zoology may leom here almost 
as much as from nature or Buffon. Like Cuyp, who lived to 
paint only fine fat cattle, Wouvermans’ delight was to represent 
the powerful, handsome, hcalthyliorse ; not the broken- winded * 
“roarer,*’ suited better to the caricaturist than the great painter* 
He was most learned in all details, knew every piece of the 
harness, the cut of saddles was familiar to him, he could tell 
the right length of the stirrups, of the girth, the reins, 
and of the bit ; while he never forgot the shape of the pistols 
or their correct positions . 

Having mastered his subject thoroughly — the secret otf many 
sueccss^ w’e cannot sometimes explain — he combined with it 
an exquisite perception of scenery, and set to work to illustrate 
the romance of horsemanship^ Many paintbrs before him had 
introduced horses into their compositions* pai^icularly into 
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battle scenes’; but Wouvennans ivas the first ■who worked up 
the graces of equitation, who, choosing to paint stout ^country 
gentlemen, elegant cavaliers and huntsmen, made of the horse 
an essential feature in his picture ; for wo know not a single ex- 
ception among his productions— all contain a horse, or a part of 
one. This is so true, that W ouvermans, as if jealous of making 
his favourite animal subservient in interest, never selects a 
moment in the chase when attention is drawn to the animat 
pursued, but watches for the f)pportunity of developing the gracer 
and intelligence of 'the horse . in this respect unlike liuthard, 
Oudry, Snyders, and llubcns. The bounding deer, leaping a 
ravine, or listening to the coming hunt, his elegant form m 
the foreground of a picture, draws off the interest from tlic 
horse. .He, therefore, generally supposes the hunt, or paints 
the meet, the halt, or the return. 

Had Wouvermans Ix'cn paid for his pictures what is now 
their value, he*- too would liave had his pages and his falconers, 
liis hunters and his beautiful white hounds w'ith silky coats, a 
^.orcn-jxmd in his paik, hay, black, and gray horses, and that 
charger ; in fact, all those that appear in his pictures, 
‘i'^hing, prancing, drinking, eating. Bui Wouvermans was 
i»i. lest and timid, and tlufse qualities hindered much his suc- 
cess both as to money and fanu' He tru-sted to dealers to fix 
pi’ ’T his exqr' '' u anting groups, and he took without 
i> g any jirit. r '"as )ffercd him. Besides, in Baar- 

1 '.... ''■ 'iiver’nans lu' ^ i 'luidablc rival in Pierre do Lacr, 
K ■/ li, B .inboehe W nni p.'iinting his scenes of real life — 
lb elegant rnvalcades which might any day be seen in the 
( e. »dvv — Wouvermans did it with so much case and native 
Vficc ‘h he appeared lo inyeiit nothing, siiu])ly because he 
and graceful bke nature heisclf; while liamboehe 
ui.-heo people by his coinposiuoii.s about thieves, terrible 
t of the hidd(?n life of towns, things less fumihar t*» the 

A eye than grooms, captains, and ^(luires, 
l)e Witte, a Haarlem picture- dealer, having requested 
l.'miiDche to paint him a cavalry ])ieee, the artist asked .'00 
/•O'- ' a, and would not take* a ]»enny h'ss, upon which the 
went to AVouvermans. For the money which Bain- 
. • , ’ scornfully refused, our artist painted a inasteriiiece, 

.in ’• as began his fame. Di* Witte made a great stii ab(»ut 
l ie unknown talent, and calk'd together all the amatemrs of 
Haarlem to udinifc! a picture,, wdiieh the dealer valued all th(‘ 
more that it enabled him to be a little avenged oii Bainboche. 
Wouvermans got Oii beib'r after this ; he wa.s bettei paid 
than before, and, as the learned Houbrukcn says, was 
now well received by rich Meceiiab.” 'I’lic minute Hutch- 
man, whose vork i. ,tght to b(‘ translated, quetis also us an 
instance of me pecuniary success of Wouvermans, the fact 
that he gave his daughter ‘J0,(K)t) -lloriiis when she married 
Henri de Fromantjou, an artist of lame. Ami yet what was 
this to the fabulous price.s attained by his jiiciures after his 
death, when the Elector of Bavaria, the Haujihinof Frarue, 
and othqrs, contended for them, and bought them up, n<, matter 
at what sacrifices ? 

If w'e examine the paintings of AVouverinans with the eye of 
a connoisseur, we shall admire not- only the painting, but the^ 
choice of the subject, the gallantry, and the picturesque cha- 
racter of the scene, which always breathes of chivalry and 
feudalism, which, however brutal and degrading in itself, 
always looked ^vell at a distance. Even the haughty, and 
often absurd and petty, L^'us XIV., who exclaimed, when 
shown some drinkew by I’eniers, ‘‘Take away those scare- 
crows, ’* "would not have had hlj royal delicacy offended had he 
chosen some subjects from Wouvermans to adem his cabinet. 
There would have beeii the persons he wanted to work upon ; 
the rough country gentlemen he was to attract from their 
tutreted homes to learning the mincing step and courtly vices 
of the palace of Versailles— sure presage of that Capuan 
volqptt^ousness which was to end in the great storm of 1793. 

But Wouvermans shows little interest 'in the tender pas- 
sionSf none at all in its gentler phases; if there be any, it is 
the rough love-making of the fields. The trumpet sounds to 
^ount,; ..th0 come^ forth in their heavy boots and 

ci^rasses- '{‘bey been drinking stiffly, and perhaps one 


may linger to say a word of gallant impertinence to the girl of. 
the inn, while he roughly tries to snatch a kiss. What else 
can you expect from men who drink strong liqitors, wid 
wear such boots ? 

Book M “The Officers’ Halt” (p. 260)^ I’hpse are men and 
horses only to be found in the paintings of the Flemish school. 
Mark the two steeds, on one of which an officer is mounted, 
who has just quaffed a huge draught of strong ale, and is 
holding out the pot to a girl, w'ho is, however, delayed by 
another worthy in gay apparel, w'ho pinches her chin familiarly 
with one hand, ■v^'hile he clutches his horse’s bridle with the 
other. This animal is admirably rendered— position, form, 
head, harness, all are painted wLtli vigour and truth. All the 
accessories of the picture are admirable. The beggar whom no 
one notices, the distant hills and the river beneath them, the 
ferry-boat, the ‘card-players round their table, the boys play- 
ing with the dog, the gnxit tree shattered by many aistorm, 
tlie tent, all diMuonstrate the power and vigour of the painter. 

Hut Gersaint ♦ truly characterises his touch, when he says, 

“ Teniers and Wouvermans are- the two painters who have 
worked hardest, though they are so opposite in character.’* 
The finish of AVouvennans is exquisite, it is something 
extraordinary —we m,ay even go so far as to say it is too 
finished at times. His greensward sometimes looks like velvet. 
Gessner has noticed this. 

It appears to be a well ascertained fact, that AV’ouvermans, 
towards the end of liis career, threw into tlie fire whole port- 
folios of drawings and studies from nature. The reason for 
this is not really known. Some say, that he wanted to 
deprive his son of these rich portfolios, for fear that his native 
idleness would be thus encouraged ; while others allege, that 
he wished to deprivi^ his brother and rival of the advantages 
whieh he might have derived from such studies. This 
\er.sn)n is as odious as it is unlikely. It resembles a story 
told liy Koestniieii, who says that He Witte, informed of 
the death of Bainboeho, took possession of a chest full of 
studii's, drawings, and thoughts, wliieh he gave to his frieni^ 
AVouvennans, wlio having pilfered all that was useful to him, 
diMioyed the rieh materials of his friend by burning. A 
more ab.Hurd and ridieulous story was never imagined. Bam- 
boehe died in 11)7’^ or six years after Wouvermans. 

Tins great painU'i breathed his last in 1068, leaving a eon 
who hecamt a monk. Of his two brothers, John and Peter - 
AVouvennans, the first is tlie ablest. His other pupils were 
Bernaert Gaal, Emmanuel Murant, John Van der Bene. His 
successful imitators were Hans Yau Ian and John Griffier. 

His “ Horse Market ” is one of his great pictures. In this ‘ 
he has surpassed himself. The ra.scally cunning- looking 
horse-dealers, making their liorses prance before tlie buyer 
with whip] and spur, are admirably n'presented. It combines 
many rare quulitii‘s. His “ I’arc aux cerfs,’’ not that horrid 
den of the .same name wdiieh Louis X\^ patronised, but a real 
collection of deer, is admirable. In fact, in the delineation of 
animals he is always excellent. Sometimes his real life is 
carried too far, becoming simply dirty. ’J’he same was true 
of Teniers, wliose drunkards are extremely offensive. 

But the men and women of AVouvermans are always model 
men and women ; his ladies are those beauteous dames who 
adorn the court and the palace. He scorns the poor, at least 
on his canvas, though probably as sympathetic with them as 
any other noble and genf3ri)us heart. It is not necessary that ■ 
we should believe AVouvermans a servile worshipper of 
wealth and rank ; a man of genius could not have been any- 
thing of the kind ; but his natural love of the beautiful Ad 
the gorgeous drdve him always to the representation ofi life in 
the upper classes. 

And he dearly loved the aristocracy of animal oteation. 
No knackers* horses for him, no ill-used and battered donkey 
under a. shower of blows, no fitting subject for the Cruelty to 
Animals Society would obtain notice irom WouTenn^s. 
Shakspearb has a scene which Wouvermans would have been 
delighted to illustrate ; — 

* Gersaint, Catalogue de M. Quentin de Lorarigere.” Paris, 
1744. 
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* Look when a painter would surpass the life, 

In limninf^ out a well proportioned steed, 

His art with nature ! workmanship at strife, 

As if the dead (he living slinuld exceed ; 

So did this horse excel a common one, 

In shape, in couvagj*, colour, pace, and hope. 

Round^hoofed, sliort- jointed, ftftloeks sling and long, 
Broad breast, lull eye, small head and nostril wide, 


shapeless hillocks, with a yellow tint ; those heaps ojAand, 
covered here and there with brush, at the^fdot of which winds 
a small stream, that looks all but motionless. But |he true 
poetry of Philip Wouvermaifs, the ideal .which is dejneted cm 
his harmonious canvas, is a dream of happiness ; not of that 
happiness which love-sick painters find in a gentle look, or in 
a green and rich field, in the solitude and silence of desert 
places ; but of that real happiness, so easy to the rich, full of 
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Cligh crest, short oars, straight logs, and pshsing strong, 
Thin mane, thiok tail, broad buttocks, tender hide. 

Look what a horse should have, he did not lack, 

, ^ave a proud rider on so proud a back.’* 

J^as none of that soft melan^;holy which some 
tab school were sc. fond of. It is true that At times, 
ly, he painted landscapes sweetly sad, like the 
shores of Wynants; he painted, too, some of those 


comfort and dignity, which is the result of health of body and^ 
peace of mind. These few remark.s may enable the reader to 
appreciate the characterisiici of this' powerful and pleating: 
artist, whose pictures are still the delight of amateurs, ahR trd 
ratedf at no more than their value, despite their number, . A 
largenumiber of his best pictures ore in St. Petetsburg, along* 
side Teniers, Rembrandt, Rubens, and others. 'Iliii pUAtlngti 
however^ ore also to be found innll the great gall^es 
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KAREL D.UJAEDIN. 

THift artist, whose name is less familiar than that of many trees, a bit of an old wall half covered by ancient ivy, a cow, 
others, was also a landscape^ and animal painter. Most of the an ass, a man — all homely, all trivial ; and yet add all these 
Flemish artists may be described in the same way, and are • together, and you have a picture of Dujardiri, nothiifg more, 
yet different in their characteristics. Words are not the fittes nothing less. But nature always ; and out of these simple and 
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representative of their peculiar types, but a glance at once 
Bfl^ates Cuyp from Dujardin, Potter from Berghem. How 
sl^U Ve describe the peculiar style of the artist we now treat 
■df ? To succeed would be difficult. f 

Wh.en,- reader, you take a country walk, you sometimes rest 
mi a kUla, dr under a hedge, or on a fallen tree, and looking 


even arid materials he makes a landscape, exhibiting fully hi' 
style and manner. 

Pilkington and Bcschamps inform us that he was bom in 
1C40. Biographers are 7iot always consistent' in their dates. 
.In' 1662 appeared s. me admirable engravings hy Karel Dujar* 
din, perfect ina8ter])ieccs, which certainly were, not executed 
at Um youthful age oftweive^ \Xe ,^st, t^icrefore, placie 
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' Di^ardin'* birth at least as far back 8sl63fi, os it is wdl known 
thM these were the productions of a very precocious 
It is not known for certain who was his master ; some c411 him 
a pupil of Berghem,‘s6me of Paul Potter. But, however this 
.. may be, he went early to Italy, and on arriving at Home, 
joined ^e jolly club of Flemish drinkers, intd which all 
were admitted under a nick-name, which in his case was 
Goat's Beard. His easy and impulsive nature, to which 
pleasure Was a necessity, gained him man/ friends. Ilis 
countryman, Pierre de Laer, had introduced a style among « 
the Homans, of which they were very fond, and Dujardin 
following it up was well supported. He painted little land-' 
scapes, With a cow, "some sheep, a millet and his ass, a girl 
holding up her petticoats to cross a ford (p. 261) ; and was 
well paid for them on account of their excellence. With 
youth, spirits, and money, Dujardin led an easy, jolly life, con- 
tractini; many debts, and wasting much talent to pay them. 
But he studied like a true Dutchman ; he' saw the vulgar side 
of d very thing, and made that side picturesque. The quacks 
of B fair, BO common in Home, were a favourite subject. He 
admired their genius, he caught their pantomime, and before 
he returned to his atelier^ his picture was finished in his 
head. The rough idlers of Transtevera, with their robust 
wives, filled the foreground, or, perhaps, a muleteer whistling 
' or searching his pockets for a coin, to give the boy with a 
black face and a pasteboard nose, who went about collecting. 

Dujardin's early style was a comical mixture of Bambochc, 
Jean Miel, and Michael Angelo des Bntaillcs. The Italians 
were much struck by his pictures, and naturally so, for he 
invested the every-day scenes he painted with his own gentle- 
ness, his own gay and lively spirit. It was something between 
the finish, so much esteemed at Amsterdam, and the ordinary 
satirical character of the artists of that school who lived in 
KomC'— semi-llomans themselves. 

The price which the Italians put upon the works of Ivarel 
did not suifice for his increasing expense. The same could be 
said of him that was said of Bambochc by the historian 

# PasBcri, p,mico rklla recirnziouc e del bum tempo. To create for 

* himself new resources, he tried the portrait style, and succeeded 
well, because an artist like him could not do anything badly. 
He composed portraits very simply, in general without ^any 
details, half-length, with all the usual sobriety of his genius. 
We speak here of sobriety in the picturesque sense, for in 
private life he knew’ nothing of it. His character is mar- 
vellously well painted in the portrait which exists in the 

, Museum of Amsterdam, where he is reprOBcntcd clothed m a 
black silk cloak, his hand upon his breast. His great intelli- 
gent and open eyes announce frankness, penetration, and 
jollity; his mouth is broad and somewhat sensual ; but his 
great lips reveal a tine irgny which has no bitterness in it. 
The expansive and hearty temperaiumt of Karel Dujardin ts 
the secret of his weakness ; it explains his love of pleasure, 
his debts daily paid and daily renewed, his love for the comic 
side of vulgar things, and that want which drove him to seek 
impression from the throe great sources,-— life, nature and 
art. 

But at last he determined to see his country again, which 
he had left when very young. He started for Ilolland, but 
. passing through I^yuns, he met some friends, whe easily kept 
him there, and the sight of some of his works brought round 
him a crowd of amateurs. Forgetting the object of his journey, 
Karel renewed the life he had led at Home, a life of luxury 
and adventures, to pay for which he had but to paint the 
fresh morning dew. Few painters have succeeded so well in 
depicting the dawn, such geniuses as Claude Lorraine and 
Blahrlmer always excepted! Dqjardin lived at Lyons^ in the 
i^ouSe of a' rich old 'WQpjan, who gate him plenty of credit 
Iliiecause she took a fancy to him. At last, howevw, the artist's 
^ l^ebts became ao numerous and so preiis|ng, thkt poor Karel 
;^;^SIpui(j^ir, in his distress, had recourse to his principal credi- 
” ,^-^is old landlady. Bhetook a usilrioui ii^rcs^ for her 
;'iBif(^ey. , SKe iqade him marry her. 

^us settled kis affairs; the'new^phlil»|ed man toojft 


the more Lkod because he did not ''altogether resemlde'Jiii* 
countrymen ; in the same way that^the Italians liked -Sim 
because with them he was a Dutchman of the south, while the . 
former called him an Italian of the north. He^ painfid some • 
local portraits, but they wanted the interest 'and'ehanhs 
Hembi'andt’a similar productions. ' 

•* It is when the merry j)ainter depicts tumblers and quacks^:: 
muleteers before an inn, or a trumpeter on horseback at the ) 
door of a pot-house, drinking the glass of wine handed to him ‘ . 
by the maritornes of the place, that we have ho need 'tp 
criticise and compare. Karel’s characteristic is to •reach thn'; 
picturesque by simple efforts. More simple than Berghem, as ' . 
agreeable as Wouvermans, and less proud than Bambochc, 
Karel Dujardin has all their strong sense of the picturesque. 
He is very fond of bringing ^in old walls, those walls which' 
our. modem masters have so often copied ; sometimes he fills' * 
up the background with them, ivy- clad and holf-ruin'ed, ' 
mosSy and covered v/ith wall-flowers, or warmed by the golden 
foliage and the purple tints of a virgin vine, which in autumn ' 
resemble the rays of the setting sun. The rustic walls of.Ka^ol 
are in general sufficiently lofty for them to throw up the whole' 
figure. 

To be married to an old woman, when one is young, may 
be bearable on a day when you obtain a receipt in full for all 
your debts ; but the awakening is unpleasant. Dujardin felt 
little relief from the cares of homo in the popularity he 
was gaining among th(‘ ta^eful amateurs of his native town. 
One of these, a certain John Heinst, determined to go to 
Italy, and his friend determined to go as far as the Texel 
with him. He had no idea himself of going to Italy ; for he 
went to the Tcxel in slippers. Nevertheless, next morning he 
sent to his old wife for some linen, saying, he would soon be 
back. He never saw her again. 

He took up his residence in Home, and though a Pi^otestant, . 
was sufficiently influenced by the locality to paint twoHomish 
subjects, which were highly prized, wb'le his ** Christ between 
the two Thieves,” in the Louvre, is a very fine production. 
But simple nature is his forte. His ** Grove of Trees,” in the 
Louvre, is perfect, with its river crossed’ by fanners driving 
before them a troop of oxen, donkeys, and sheep. The 
farmer's wifc is mounted on a cart drawn by a white horse, 
•while a peasant, lifting up a young girl in his arms, is about 
^to carry her across the ford. The familiar figures form a, . 
charming contrast with the solemnity of the forest trees, which 
lose none of their mysterious grandeur by contact with the ' 
brute'eroation. 

Karel Dujardin took it into his head one day to go to Yenicel 
He found some countrymen there, and, amongst others, 
Glauber, a pupil, like himself, of Berghem, and a very dis- 
tinguished painter. A Dutchman, who dealt in pictures, 
offered liim a home in his house, with the hope of making 
money by his talents; but the hope was not realised, for 
Dujardin was taken ill and died, in 1678. John Glauber says, 
that his companion died of a surfeit, caused by eating top 
much after an illness. A Dutch amateur, Gabriel Van der 
Leuw, who was just then at Venice, took care to . have Du- 
jardin buried ; and though he died a Protestant, kis body wap 
still dressed in the robes of a Capuchin friar, in obedience to ■ 
the customs bf the country ; after which he was buried accord- 
ing to the rites of the Homan Church. 

“ Crossing thi Brook,” of which we have given an en- 
graving, is a fine picture i the foreground is riPh and admirably, 
painted ; the man in the sheep-skin coat is touched off with a 
truthfulness ivhich is peculiarly characterutie of the FlmiiH 
school. The sky, the 'distant killsi the horses, and tjia , 
waU, are exceedingly picturesquely rendered; while, 
'woman, the ass, and the dog, "" as well as the oow,, ' 

a power and truth -which exemplify the style Hi 
Dqjardin very effectively. The ori^n^ is in Frai|pev ‘ 

- pogsesses. two DujardinS| ^e £|| 

wkw paUrfy one, Lord Ashterton had 'iwo, Miv’ 
has one, and the collation of Geom " 

twif.- '■ ■ 
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GEBA-ED 

tl^ begiiminf^ of the geventeeath century that 
ygfirg' pamthig <1^ into faahion. This word lias recently 
bMn ^ppled, and compriseg the representation of coinmoA 
. lifg' in itg ;every-day relations, as opposed to religious and 
hoj^oio objects, or to those of an elevated character, such as 
arp ge^prally supposed to fall -within the province of historical 
faulting. Aecording to the mode in which the subject is 
conoeiyGd such works may be diyided into two separate 
elaeses ; the one representing life in its more soft and gentle 
refatidns, under the regulation of established customs and 
civilised manners, whilst the other exhibits its n.ore rude and 
vulgar side with the unchecked license of a free and often 
unbridled humour/' Both comprise works of great excel* 

, lence» and'both engage our interest.- 

Foremost among the artists of this school stands Gerard 
Douw. , Ilis name is sometimes written Gerhard Douw. He 
was horn at Leyden in 1613, and died in 1674, aged sixty-ono. 
'In early life he received instruction from Bartholomew Dolcndo, 
an. engraver ; and Peter Kouwhorn, a painter on' glass, found 
in youhg Douw an apt pupil. The boy loved art, and at fifteen 
became the disciple of Rembrandt. W e have already * presented 
to our readers a memoir of this well-known painter. To this 
great painter is to be ascribed that excellence in colouring, that 
breadth of light and shadows, which afterwards distinguished 
the works ofGerardDouw ; but with all the genius for grandeur 
of design and siartling effects of chiaroscuro^ he united that 
extreme delicacy of finish which is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of his works. Sandraart relates that having once, 
in company with Bainboccio, visited Gerard Douw, they 
could nut forbear admiring the extreme neatness of a picture 
which he was then painting, in which they took particular 
notice of a broom ; and expressing their surprise at the remark- 
able .neatness of the finishing of that minute object, Douw 
told them he should spend three days more in working on 
that broom before he should account it entirely complete. 
Ini a family picture of Mr. Splering (Douw’s principal patron) 
the same author asserts, that Mrs. Splering sat five days for 
. the finishing of one of her hands that lay on an arm-chair. 
Every thing that Douw produced had pre-eminently the true 
and lovely tints of nature, and his pictures still possess their 
peculiar Advantages, they retain tlieir original lustre, and have 
the.aame beautiful efiect at a proper 'distance as they have when 
'Submitted to the closest inspection. The picture known as 
** The Dropsical Woman,’* an engraving of which we present to 
the reader (p. 265), is a most perfect and complete specimen of 
this master's style, possessing at once the broad efiect of shadow, 
and the^most delicate and. careful detail. The execution of 
'tbe painting is astonishingly finey*and although the shadows 
appear a little too dark, the whole has an inexpressibly bold 
efiect. This picture fell a prey to the French plunderers, and 
*Vas carried to Paris, and is now preserved in the Louvrp. 

' tt is one of the mo^t pathetic pictures of -this great master. 
It is the chef-d^cBuvre of his daylight works. In representing 
the chamber of an opulent family, everything in the room 
presets the most magnificent appearance ; it is richly decorated 
and fbemlshedt A sick lady sits in an arm-chair, her daughter 
kneeU before her, weeping and kissing her hand,— the bitter* 

, bf death approaching,— a »<»Tvant gives her the medicine, 
iH'the front of the picture stands a physician fantastically 
4iresia4i turning .’to the window rud examining a bottle full of 
' , water.^ This picture was given by the Elector Palatine to 
-firinbb Bogene, and after his death remained in the gallery at 
. IKni^/iintil the Erench carried it off and placed it in the 
In 1815, ,they bought off its restitution at ^e price 

which the painter invari&bly selected were of 
description, sketches of oqpuaon life ; but in this 
hf fasnughC into full play the varioua passions 
governed. Thm was adeep, earnest 
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DOUW. 

trathfulnesB— a tnithfulneser^hich in its very aimpUeiiy end 
homeliness was understood by aUr- about every one of huj 
works that insured him a popularity, depending not on t^o, 
fickle fashion of the day, but iMng on in other ages and in' 
other lands. There is one striking peculiarity about hls , 
paintings which cannot be overlooked. The scene ho depicts 
is looked upon through a window or other opening, and there 
is about them all much of the tone and colouring of the great 
Rembrandt. He was the laborious imitator of nature, bestow- 
ing the utmost attention to the most minute particulars, the ' 
smallest and most insignificant objects in the 'design. With, 
him nothing was insignificant. Ho knew, that pcr'^ectibii 
depended as much on the careful study of detail os the b.oad, 
bold outline, and (^jtbetive contrasts of light and shads) w. i 
Inferior to Teniers in some particulars, he ourpussed him ai'id 
all the painters of the Flemish school in the studied perfection 
of minutest detail ; so that when a picture is entirely and 
elaborately completed in every part, it is said to have all the 
finish of a Gerard Douw. And this is saying much in praise 
of the great painter, the faithful disciple in the school of 
nature, who copied and improved, but never made nature bow 
to mannerism or style. ‘ ’ * , 

Gerard Douw is faithful, but he seldom approaches to 
coai'seness. Tiiere is the evidence of a nicely balanced critical 
judgment in every one of his pictures, which shows that he 
was no mere copyist, even of nature. The subjects selected 
are those of humble life ; not the noble cavaliers of Vondyck 
or the gorgeously- dressed ladies of the court of Louis XIV., 
but simply housemaids and retailers^ of. articles in daily use ; 
yet there is no vulgar feeling, and nothing that approaches 
burlesque. Every subject is ordinary and common*plaoe, 
but they are all within tlie circle of kindly family feeling, and 
appeal to a far larger class than pictures of higher pretensionsi 


THOMAS BKVV ICK, THE ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 

Tim name of Thomas Bewick is familiar, not only to those 
who are lovers of the art of engraving, or students of natural 
history, but to all who take an interest in the works of original 
genius. It is the greatest of all mistakes to imagine, as some 
do, that the reputation of this gifted man rests uj;^ his being 
the greatest improver, ^nd all but the inventor, m the art of 
w^d-en graving. This is fur from being the case. As the 
first man who ever produced upon a block of wood an en- 
graving worth looking at, Bewick certainly deserves to be 
handed down in the annals of the art. But this, we repeat, 
is far from' being the greatest merit of this extraordinary man. 
His cjiaraeter, as portrayed in his works, exhibits an extraor* 
dinary union of qualities, and tlilA union alone it is which 
causes his works to be looked at now by all persons of taste, 
writh a relish as keen as that which they created on their 
first publication half a centigry ago. As no very complete 
memoir of Bewick's life, or analysis of his eiUraordinary 
. taTents, has ever been given to the world, we shall not apolo- 
gise for devoting^ample space to the history of a man and 
artist, who to that minute truth and true eye for nature 
which the best of the Flemish painters have exUbited, added 
much of the humour of Hogarth ; for the moral satire of 
Thomas Bewick is often as striking as are the truth of his 
landscapes, marine or rural, and the wonderful character and 
of his animal portraitures. 

Thomas Bewick was born in the year 1753, aA a^ Ut^ 
village, or hamlet rather, called Cherrybum, in 
bwland, on the- bank, of the Tyne, an4 not fitt 
larger rlllage of Ovinghom, which, together .iritlh ite tAmnw 
end ichoQlbpuM and poiwonage,; no^. fbnu lo ai£ , 

ohjeirt for Ul'lfho'lrikvel by t^' r^wa;^. that fo^'peay. 
iiyiea the ToUey of the 
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rfkigUmpse tif soma of thi ingular gifts of thu their el^st son, 
'|um.who, whilst tkeyjg iiB mind to morality and virtue, 
gaiyewtiy to tho bent, fgc^ius, and had the sagacity'not to 
discourage tlie boy’s p its,' wlSfeh, to many parents in their 
position and situation would have appeared trifling or 

even pernicious. Thomal%ej|rtck, -together with his younger 


&^*’--^faraiaboyooidd. i^Buetlim Hi« gr^ ' 

wu’in angling, veith an artificial fly, for the trott and - 

with which the river Tyfle was at that' period dbtindanilf 
stored ; following the hounds on foot when a hare hfint uisIm ^ 
progre((B; and seeking the nests and haunts of all apeciea/ot , 
birds. All this time he was unconsciously cultivating thgt 
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brother John, who died prematurdy, had such plain cduca* acuity, afterwards so remarkable in him, a correct ey» toi, . 
^ that part of the. country ht that time nature and her scenery. ' As a young draughtsman, 

“ yrThe greater part of it he obtaiimd under the v«,pxiSCodous.'^^nmfew pence that would have 
TOopto Greyson, at that time master fip the achool at ,aa,or£iwy lad wifh marbles,' fops, and prhipc^i' 
bm, m north of England had st^me ibputUH expended by Bewick in materia for drawing.*^ 

^^ytek was remarkableKforAe ardent love hojrlsh aketches are, we belidte, yet entan!t«r4VlW 
j>e«tunoi that style4^‘^Jorti of the goMfeint ghmpses of tl^ cheraeteiistliw ^ 
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; >; la ppiBt of discMine&ty'to uuderstaxid, and in dnful j^wer of coneotly seiaii 

the bent of hia eon's genius. That ioT animalt wfic^ bis son so t 
Bowiek^ OT any of t&OM *alith whom hii thne; d£d not kKd him ;tp thii 
t)t«' sa^enee wWoh' . 


or animcOt wfic^ bis son so soon enl^tldted; W dis^si- 
thse dSd not leKd him^tp thini of f Tes^tiet| BewiehV 

ftrKoliiM^ tOhe sh,B^t;^ di^loaisy# 




loiaUy'Oontribtttodf powerfully made, and of great 

^stature, Thomas Bewiolf^ifte Robert Burns, was liable to ■ 
, bUibus 'disorder ; but, uni|P^^e p<ft, he resisted steadfastly 
' through life the fasclnatlqmi^ ponviVial society, so dangerous 
for such temperamentsi. 

youth upwards, by j^clihation 16id by habit, a sel^-denying 
abstemious man. His disposition was eminently social ; 
but eyea when his company was most in request, ho indulged 
with prudence and refrained with satisfaction. He was 
eminently domestic also, a quality which.always acts as asafe- 
gudrd for those who are so happy as to possess it. 

Wfi have already shown that the early life of tliis extra- 
ordinary man was really, though, perhaps, not ostensibly, 
spent in the cultivation of the art in which Le was to excel. 
Most of his hours, after, school and holidays, were spent in the 
fields, or on the moors, or by the river’s side. It is true, 
the fishing-rod and the fowling-piece were often in his hand, 
especially the former ; for never was there a keener or more 
enthusiastic sportsman than Thomas Bewick; but whilst 
capturing salmon or trout, or bringing down an occasional 
' wild duck, his ^ye was all alive to his art. Every turn of 
tlie river— every wooded glen— gave him materials for a 
picture of some sort, which on his return home were trans- 
ferred to paper. It soon, however, became necessary that the 
youth should learn some calling. ’Pliis was now felt by his 
friends to be imperative and at his own earnest request 
young Bewick was, therefore, bound apprentice to Mr. lialph 
. BeilUy, engraver, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne.; being fourteen 
years of age, active in habits, and manly -in stature. In 
his master, the young artist was in some respects highly 
favoured, in others by no means so. Air. lleilby was a very 
worthy man, of exccllen^ disposition and character. As a 
tradesmai^, ke was steady, industrious, and honourable. As a 
mai^ he was moral and very well-informed. Thus far the young 
artist could not have had a happier model than that afforded 
by his master. Here, however, these advantages stopped. 
Mr. Bellby, though a pains-taking engraver of such things as 
Newcastle offered to him, was as little of an artist as it was 
possible for a person of his profession to be. In fact, at that 
period, 1767, a Newcastle engraver was not called upon to be an 
** artist," in the modem acceptation of that general term. His 
graver wal expreisod altogether in cutting, in copper-platc, 
invoicM ior merchants, adorned, perhaps, with some little 
Tough device; copy-heads tor writing-masters ; cards for pro- 
fessional men and others, and similar trifies which it is need- 
less to names Tb this line of engraving good Mr. Bcilby w'as 
no doubt quite equal ; but as an artist, properly so styled, his 
pretensions were small. Some of his little sketches in Indian- 
ink, and in colours, are in our possession. They only prove 
^that, as a draughtsman or colourist, his' talent was as little 
as can well be conceivedi As an engraver, his efforts, wc 
believe, never extended beyond the subjects* wc have in- 
dicated. 

. It is needless to say, that from iiis master, therefore, 
young Bewick could derive no lessons in art. Useful lessons 
in life— lessons invaluable in their way— he, no doubt, did 


true genius only imparta« la this both are 
probably never will be rivalled. The long and slu^t apsj ^^ i 
tivq poems of Burns, and the sketches in‘ the Bhane Vf ,*^ tiiif* J 
pieces", by Bewick, may be set side by side, Xti, ^rae ill- ; 
stances the stanza and the picture Hcem to be -actually iii^piu^ ' 
by the same identidal bit of scenery. Such scenery was neveir ' 
so given before, and, perhaps, never may be again. Further it. . ' 
is impossible to We must now, ^oweveri- return' to ‘ . 
Bewick^s earlier life. " 

His apprenticeship with Mr. Beilby was passed in a manney .. . 
highly satisfactory to both master and scholar; the’mer^ \ 
mechanism of the art of cutting on copper Bewick easily 
learnt; and having become a master of this portion of the,^ ’ 
engraver’s craft, his inventive genius turned itself to the. cul- 
tivation of *thc art of engraving oh blocks of hard webd. It 
is not improbable that the cheapness of the material might be 
one of the motives which infiuenced his mind to turn to this . 
pursuit. From early life a rigid and close economy was one of ^ 
the leading features of his character, and it clung to him 
through the whole of his career. Never was Bewick known 
to throw away a shilling even when a comparatively wealthy 
man. It was about this time, he used t6 tell his friends, that 
he tried upon how sm^l a sum he could contrive to exist— 
and he reduced himself to f tco pence per diem for provisions ! 
This may hardly seem credible now-a-days ; but the sceptical 
should reflect that during Bewick’s apprenticeship the taxes 
of England had not reached nine millions a year ; and that the • 
squandering, borrowing, and funding system was, with the 
artist, only in the carly^ years ot its apprenticeship. Be 
this as it might, however, Bewick, whilst still an appren- 
tice, was beginning to create the art of wood-engraving. This 
must not, however, be taken too literally. Some rude attempts 
at engraving on wood blocks had been made prior to Bewick's ; 
but the results were contemptible ; and the art was deemed, 
until he took it up, not worth pursuit. That he nmde the art 
is, therefore, strictly true,’and quite undeniable ; but in thb 
rigid Beiise of the term he cannot be said to have invented it, 
The idea was another's ; the execution his own. 

In this happy and laudable way his apprenticesMp was 
passed. Always attached to his parents and family^ and loving 
the country of his youSh, he often used, during the summer , 
months, to walk up to Cherryburn, a distance of nea^^y four- 
teen miles, to see liis parents when the Sunday, his only 
day of leisure, was fine. The best road was on the side of 
the water opposite to his father’s habitation, and the young 
artist was obliged to trust to a ford in order to reach ltis„ 
parents’ house. It sometiii^B happened, however, that he 
miscalculated the state of tne river. In mountainous coun- 
tries heavy spouts of rain often full amongst the hills and 4 
suddenly swell the streams that rise there, whilst those who 
live near the river’s mouth are unconscious of what is going 
on.. Thus it is with the Tyne, the sources of which* are 
amongst lofty hills, trodden only by a few shep^rds, an4 
inhabited by sheep or grouse. It often happened^ therefore, - 
that when Bewick arrived at the ford just below Cherrybprn, 
**tho waters were out,’’ and the stream too deep and im^ 


receive and profit by, as he loved to acknowledge ; but as an 
aiitist, U is quite safe to say, Thomas Bewick was self-taught. 
Ha was the nurse and fosterer of his own genius, and the 
maker of his own art. His wonderfully correct eye and fine 
natural ta^te were his only instructors.' In plain truth, he was 
amongst artbts precisely what Bums was amongst poets. The 
* parallel, 'from the first,, was, as far as genius is concerned, 
complete. Both were the sons of poor men. Both were bom 
amidst picturesque and strongly marked natural scenery. 
Both had a plain and homely education. Both showed pre- 
eomous talent, and gave early in^cations of that glorious, 
bright, and divine spirit which their Creator vouchsafed 
^em. excellency of both lay in a close adherehce .to 
»®toro.^^sither of them elaborated great or ^mensive poems 
Sf ' Bums was neither an epic poet nor dramatist* * 
a painter, nor an engraver, 
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petuouB to be crossed. On such occasions he used to iha)^e 
signals ; collect his friends at the other ’ side, shout, h)| 
inquiries and news across the impassable torrent, and thsn 
very contgntedly walk; back to Newcastle. ; ' * . 

A young man of Bewick’s amiable disposition, rigidly |>rtt 4 
dent habUs, and great ability, could not but Soon become. 4 
favourite with his master. This was accordingly the^'dascC 
Mr. Beilby soon entertained a highly favourable opu^Oin « 
his prudence and probity as well as great talent; and theri^tlit 
was a pattnership between hin^elf and Mr. Beilby, 
arranged soon after ,the expiration of his term of . ' 

ticopbip, about , the year 1774. Bewick had by 
brought the art of wood-engraving to great^ ' 

i^ing Ww in a position to aot fgr hiin8elf^,^he%M||44^%^ 
dnimduea It to the worlds which hu immedial^ '$m 
(g^^aocomllshed.. ‘ *' % • 
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«a4^ obtained a premium. In thur attempt are to be traced 
eWe ;Wi}t Bcintillaliona of his genius. The position bf the 
hdiitii^n’i horse is spirited, and the drawing go(^-*1hat is to 
say^ what muld be at that time so esteemed ; but yery inferior to 
his'aftbr parfdimances. About this time Bewick went up to the 
di^tro^lis, tinder what impressions is not yery well , known. 
It is^ pimbaye he wished to try the ground there before his 
paSrtner^hip with .Mr. Beilby was finally settled and concluded. 
Hili ideks of arts and of artists in London, as acquired by this 
yisiV lioem to have been highly unfayourable. It does not 
appear that he complained of any want of attention ; for his 
very earliest essays with the graver upoh wood were univer- 
sally admired, so unique was deemed tiie art and so intractable 
the material. The habits ^d manners of the metropolis were, 
however, the reverse of Ins own. His .love for the manners 
aud scenery of his native county, so diiferent fronr those of the 
south of England, was intense to a degree almost ludicrous * 
and *the result was such a distaste for metropolitan art, manners, 
CUStoihB, and habits, that when he afterwards published those 
work’s, by '^hich he became known over Europe, he would not 
suffer them to be printed, nor the engravings to be struck off 
n London. Nay, so far did he carry this strange dislike to 
everything metropolitan, that when it was proposed to bring a 
pressman from London, accustomed to strike off engravings, 
he stenily answered, “ Hold your tongues. No cockney shall 
touch my blocks 1 ** — and in this resolve he was quite implacable 
and fixed. 

As soon as his engagement with his partner, Mr. Beilhy, 
was finally settled and brought to a conclusion, Bewick 
pUimed and executed the volume of the History of Quad- 
rupeds,” by which his fame as the great wood-engraver was 
at once established. The literary portion of the book was 
mostly performed by Mr. Beilby, who, although no artist, v as 
a man of some taste and some judgment,, and not destitute of 
Literary tact. The book was printed at Newcastle, by Solomon 
Hodgson, a man also of good ability, and a zealous friend and 
warm admirer of Bewick. Tip to this time, such fame as 
Mr. Bowick had acquired rested altogether upon the novelty 
of engraving on the material he used. To cut fine lines on 
wood passed for a sort of half-miraculous achievement. But 
in this work, which was brought before the public in the year 
1790, the wonderful life and correctness* of Bewick's drawing 
were ful!^ manifest. This was especially apparent in his cuts 
of the more doqaostic animals with which his eye was familiar. 
His cut of “The Chillingham Bull,” a portrait of one of the 
breed of indigenous wild cattle still preserved at Chillingham 
Park, Northumberland, had excited much admiration some 
years before *, but this drawing, good as it is, was eclipsed by 
that of many of his quadrupeds ^ the history now first pub- 
lished. The horses arc, without exception, drawn and en- 
graved with wonderful accuracy and life. So is the ass, and 
BO arc most of the dogs. The Spanish pointer, in particular, 
may be instanced as one of the finest portraits of this breed.qf 
setter ever achieved. It has been copied and recopied so often, 


proposals were soon xnade him by Loiidoa l^ksellM and 
publbhers to adorn i^jMted publicatioBi m art 
sidered as strikingly beautiihl aa id chaimeter, ^ 

About this period Bewic^ mairM, His fortunes 
mitted even a man of htf prudent, and reflecting kabUi 
encounter the mixed cares ai^ pWasures of a fkaily. 
habita'v^ere essentially domesiM ; ha had also wUh hito; \ 
his younger brother, John, who, sharing his brother's talaai^ ' 
had become the apprentice of Messrs. Beilby and Bewick;^ 
His constitution, however, eventually suffered from a town ' 
residence and the labour of engraving. His lungs becafrta ” 
affected, and he died of consumption in the year 179fi, ^ 
after having, under his brother's able tuition, attained high 
excellence in his art. So distinguished was he, that, in 1790| 
his name was appended, with that of his brother, to illuafra* a 
tions on wood of Goldsmith's “Traveller,” and “Deserted 
Village,” and “The Hermit” of Parnell, published by^fiK 
mer, who was noted in his'day as printer. •The combined 
beauty of the engravings and typography gave great popularity ' 
to these reprints. Amongst others, they attracted the curiosity 
of George the Third, who was in some degree a patron of the 
arts. On being told that the cuts were engraved upon blocks 
of wood, the king at once gave utterance to his disbelief of 
the statement. His Majesty was tolerably notorious for ad- 
herence to opinions or notions which he had once formed or 
imagined; and to his scepticism, as to these extraordinary 
works, he resolutely stuck, until the blocks ^ere sent for his 
inspection, a process which even his prejudice could not resist. 

It does not appear that George the Third ever bestowed upoh 
this' self-taught artist, a^d maker of the art of wood -engraving, 
any favour or patronage. Hoyal patronage, however, Thomas . 
Bewick never wanted ; and had he wanted it, he was too 
proud to ask it ; for his disposition i^as as independent as it 
was plain and manly. At all events, he never had it, Sad ' 
certainly never sought it. In 1796, the year of John Bewick's 
^ath. was published “ The Chaco,” of Somerville, ornamented 
with engravings on* wood by Thomas and John Bewick ; •after 
which, the name of Bewick became celebrated as the great 
improt'iT and head of his art. 

Between the years 1790 and 1797, Bewick had been strehu^ 
ously labouring at that work which is perhaps his greatest, as 
it certainly is the most finished, — “ The History j)f British 
Land-birds.” This admirable volume was published in 1797. 
The drawing, execution, and portraiture (for portraitB they 
are) of the birds^- -^ond^all praise ; and in the tail-pieces 
the artist has pu ^ihe whole strength of his now matured 
genius. As sk gCjCi ^if real nature, some of them are almost 
unapproachabl ^nd others to exquisite drawing unite the 
moral satire anid humour of Hogarth. There is an amusing 
anecdote connected with this publication, which is . very 
characteristic of the artist. When a joke and a bit of morid 
satire were united, to Bewick’s mind they were irresistible { 
and on this occasion his love of lowering the false pride of 
human nature, conjoined with a jest, led him a little too far 


that the public are now familiar with it ; and as an animal 
portrait, it probably never was surpassed. In this volume the 
ti^^.j^ieces are inferior -to those with which he afterwards 
a4prDed his two volumes of “ British Land and Water Birds.” 
S^had not then fully found out the secret of his genius for 
sketching natural scftiery. Here and there the volume un- 
questionably exhibits indimions of his talent in this line ; but 
Aey were comparatively 4Bt ai'd ore not prominent enough 
ko !be free from eclipsejMKthe fine drawing and cutting of 
0^ fgdmali ifith whicraHHook is filled. The publication of 
i0ti|i;'V^tumn maybe commencement of the era of 

on wood. ThelBmiration it excited was universal. 
^«rte of puffing, nor the utqal manoeuvres of the craft of 
.rbookselling, were used; and assuredly none were 
Me of the volume, from the first steady, soon 
great. A sepond edition watf speedUjr 
boniinr^ .to be published from time 
ilieen tlte.adknirati^ of tfip.world of thU 
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across the debateable line of decorum. His friends remon- 
strated, the printer remonstrated, and the publisher implored; 
but the sturdy artist was not to be moved. He insisted upon 
it that the whole was a piece of effeminate squeamishness,. and 
that “ thq folks (as he expressed it) would have more sense !'* 
For once, however,. Bewick was deceived. in his calculation of 
the sense of the public. As soon as the book was published^ 
the outcry against the luckless tail-piece became too loud ^ 
be ,trified with, and in the greater part of that impression Ike 
vignette in question is daubed pvpr with Indian ink ! Jk thtt 
succeeding editions the block was altered, and in somo’ltli 
omitted, and another vignette substituted. The unqiiaUltf 
admiration whidh this volume excited seeur^ the pubUia^^ ' 
of a second and after a long and perseyer^g 
mens of some of the.very rare tods which t^ thlm fimmefii 
the jsecond volume of Tfie ^stpry of .Siitlch Sikb,”. ebn- 
taining the ttater-birds, was publish^ In 
be prCndnnced to i;e e^ucl,,- though piot^^ 
cessbr." fimires Ibwlsi 
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tli6 delicate pencilling of some of the plumage is beyond all 
praise, But amongst the most captivating things in this 
volume are some of the marine sketclics, upon which Bewick 
has brought to bear all the delicacy as well as all the force of 
his talents, and which are in some respects unrivalled. Before 
this volume was ready for the press, Mr. Beilby, the worthy 
partner of the artist, had retired with a handsome independence 
from business ; and, in the literary portion of the work, 
Bewick was assisted by the Itev. Mr. Coates, then the incum- 
bent of Bedlington, a rural parish in Northumberland, not 
far from the coast. I'o the exertions of Mr. Coates and his 
frioilds the artist was indebted for various specimens of the 
rare acpiutic fowls, with which the wilder portions of the 


The dnnatural combinations of animal with animal, which the 
plan of the fable involves, spoils the wrammhlaim of * the 
whole, however beautiful the drawing. To depict a wolf 
conversing with a lamb ; or a fox with a stork or a cat, 
includes so much that is unnatural, that, bo the art what it 
may wifh which the scenes shall be depicted, tlie “ it^rcdttluB 
odV* still steps in and spoils all. The consequence has been 
that this work, which, had it appeared early, would have 
made a reputation, is deemed iriferior to the works on 
natural history, and is consequently much less known. 
Whether Bewick entertained a presentiment that this was to 
be his last published effort, it is impossible to say; but it 
may be interesting to some to be told, that the tail-piece at 
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coasts of ^forthuriiberliiiid aiKl l)uihiirn ^Itdiy were 

obtained from the Fern iHlunds and tlie sands near Idndis- 
parn. and others from that rude coast which runs from 
Seahain, in the county of Durham, to tlie mouth of the Tees, 
increasing in boldness, till it ends in the .noimous cliffs of 
Whitby and Scarborough in the north-east angle of York- 
shire. 

This was Bewick's last great work. Jn 18 : K were published 
Select Fables of -disop and others, embellished with wood- 
ruts by Thomas Bewick;*' a work which he had long con- 
rtiid which was a favourite with him to the last, 
admirably executed in many respects, candour will 
not permit it to be ranked with his Land and Water Birds.” 


page 102 of the first edition boars the date of his mother’s 
death; and that at jiage 170, of his father’s. It is also a 
curious trait that the concluding vignette is a view of 
Ovingham cliurch-yard, the burying-place of the BewickSt 
through the open gates of which a funeral is in the act of 
passing, 'fo those who knew Bewick personally, this final 
embellishment conveys touching recollections. Soon afteitt^* 
publication of his Select Fables,” Mr. Bewick planned imd 
commenced a ” History of British Fishes,” which, hoUteiiaii 
although some progress was made, he did not live, to finish; 
Some of the vignettes intended for this^.worE have beeil 
published jsoparately. They are mostly of 'exc^edinjl beaut|fi|/ 
'and qpite equal to the fineat efforts of his jearliet- lilbi; ^ 
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a bof, Mr. Bewick's constitution was in some respocts delicate/ 
and towards the middle of life he underwent more than one 
severe attack of illness, by one of which, in particular, his 
stmgth was reduced so low that existence mi^ht be^said to 
hang upon a thread. The effects of this attack he never 
completely shook oil, and for the last three or four years of 
his life, hi^decline was very visible. He himself was per- 
fectly conscious of it ; and used to nourish the hope that his 
son Robert, now also deceased, might finish that “ History of 


it was proposed to place in the extensive and fine library of 
the liiterary and Philosophical Society of Nowoastle-upon- 
Tyne, an institution of which he was for mgny yean a 
member. This was a matter of some tact and manage- 
ment. persuade the artist to sojourn in l4ondon for the 
purpose of being modelled was a hope worse than forlorn. 
The land of Cockney dom he utterly disliked, and vithin its 
contines he would not enter. At length it was arranged that 
Mr. Bailey, the sculptor ' should come down to Newcastle and'. 
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Fishes" which he knew he could not live to execute. In 
^is hope he hai been deceived, the book, though much wus' 
. dene to it, being still quite incomplete. 

Mr. Bewick, it has been already stated, always enjoyed the 
'hlgb'aespect of his fellow-townsmen, and was a favourite with 
all Claeses of ibeiety, to whom his aimplicLty . of manners 
bonhomie were always welcome. About the year 
it was agreed;* amongst several of his most intimate 
and zealous a^irers, to procure a bust of him, which 


make the model — which was done ; and the which is a 
perfect likeness, now adorns the library of the society. The 
modelling of this bust gave rise to more than one amusing 
and characteristic controversy, between the sculptor and 
engraver, which it was no easy matter to decide. , Bailey, after 
the custom of his school, wanted to throw over the shoulders 
of his sitter a bit o** drapery, which conventionally passes for 
a fold of a Roman toga, or Grecian tunid, ag .^e case may be. 
The artist, however, strictly eschewed ei^er toga or tunic. 
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He worked m a coat and waiatcoat, he assertedi and walked 
about, and eat and drank in a coat and waistcoat ; and in a 
coat and waisteoat he would bo chiselled. Uewick had no 
idea of going down to posterity in masquerade; and to his 
resolve he accordingly stuck. Tlio result is, that the marble 
exhibits not only the strongly lined and expressive features 
of the engraver, but also a portion of his coat and ly^dstcoat, 
neckcloth, and carefully-ruflled shirt, in which lie dressed for 
the occasion. Whether this may be “classical” we cannot 
say. We fear not. Hut, at all events, it was nc‘ver denied 
thq^ it improved tlie likeness ; and that, wc presume, cannot 
be construed into a fault by any metaphysical process what- 
soever. To another pf the engraver’s dcmandA, the sculptor, 
however, was compelled positively to demur. To the latest 
period of his life, Hewick’s countenanc(‘ retained very visible 
vestiges of the severity of the small-pox. TTpon thc' principle 
which induced Cromwell to insist upon Walker, thc portrait- 
painter, giving every wart as well as every feature of his face, 
Bewick insisted upon Bailey's essaying to put in some of “ his 
beauty-spots,” as he termed the pittings of the small-pox. To 
this requisition, however, the sculptor positively demurred; 
asserting that thc marks of the small pox could not by any 
art be txpres-sed in marble ; and so the controversy ended, 
much to the discontent oi‘ the engraver, who was thus forced 
to impose upon posterity a smoother phyBiognoniy than was 
really his property. 

Bewick was now making some progress in cutting the 
blocks for the “ History of Fishes,-” hut in the midst (if this 
work, his health began to decline. 'J'liruiigh the year 1S”7 his 
strength gradually sunk, though his mental jiDwers remained 
to thc last, and in 1S28, towards the summejr, his state became 
quite hopeless, and gradually ended in death, for which he 
had long been prepared. His funeral, at his own request, 
was strictly private. He W'ag buried in the thurch-yard of 
Ovingham, the burying-place of thc family. 'I’iic village 
stands close by the side of the River T^nc, on the north bank ; 
and is a prominent object to trav(;llers going westward by tlie 
railway from Newcastle-upon-Tyne into Chiinb(Tland. No 
lover of art can pass it without feeling thc spot hallowed in 
his gaze, when told it contains all that was mortal of Thomas 
Bewick. 

It now remains to say a few words as to the genius and 
works of this extraordinary man, w'hoin the poet W^ rds- 
worth has designated as — 

“ The genius that divcdls on the bujik.s of thc Tyne.” 

There exists amongst some persons a mistaken idea that the 
fame of Bewick rests, for thc most part, uxioi. the fact of his 
being thc maker and father of th(^ cvrl of engraving on w'ood. 
'J'his is a sad error. It is true, indeed, that the name of 
I'homas Bewick must alw'uye have a nicnc in the history of 
art as the creator, of lliis line of art; but the charm of liis 
W'orks is quite distinct from this. M'c do not admire the 
wood-cuts of Bewick because tlicy were the first, but becaus(' 
they are the best. Bewick’s excellence is, in truth, more 
incUirial than as a mere engraver of iiittures. He liad a more 
correct eye for nature and her forms than, perhaps, any 
painter that ever lived ; and it is for their w^ondcrful spirit, 
life, and truth, that we admire his figures of animals, and 
sketches of landscape, and not because the*} happen to be 
engraved on wood and cut with a delicacy that is certainly 
wonderful, when the material is considered. In tins faculty 
of fine cutting, Bewick was equalled, however, by some of his 
pupils Some portions of his finest portraits of birds and most 
striking tail-pieces were executed by them after Bewick had 
drawn them upon thc block. But this is mi^re nicety of hand ; 
mere mcehanilikl excellence. Many wood-engravers, since 
Bewick’s death, have cut even more finely than their gi:eat 
predecessor in art ; but where is the engraver on wood whose 
name stands beside that of Bewick ? Nowhere, No. Because 
bis real excellence lay less in his hand than ijr his mind. N^ 
man ever farmed, perhaps, so full, lively, and correct an Idea 
iJlii|^bich he was to transfer to paper as did Bc>\iek. 
figures of animals are portraits. We Know a bird, 
rhy him, by its air and physiognomy, just as easily as 


by the pencilling of the feathers. Every spedes hair its\ 
chafacter in air and features. Thus we. have the majeatie 
eagie ; . the keen pitiless hawk ; the airy lark f the pert, vulgsiv. 
sparrova; thc3 light,. elegant snipe ; the awkward, strong; lean, 
sailing heron ; the swift bustard ; the clean, harmless, happy- 
looking sea-gull ; tl^e fat, sleepy duck ; the timid*' partridge r 
the insignificant wren; the vivacious, impudent Magpie ; in- 
short, the whole diversity of character that the feathered • 
tribes so wonderfully exhibit. In the same manner hia land- 
scapes always seem to be transcripts of real scenes ; and' no 
doubt many of them are so. Bewick would not assent to any 
iimiualified assertion on this {loint ; but bis denial does npt 
decide the matter. Of his strict veracity nobody -doubted ; 
but his memory of the most minute forms of things was so rtc- 
tensivc, and his eye so wonderfully correct, that it is Relieved 
he drew i>ortrails of natural scenery without being conscious 
of it. To those who know minutely the character of the scenery • 
w'hich is embodii'd in his extjuisite vignettes, it is evident ^ 
that all is -a faithful transcript of nature. The shapes of the 
hills, the sweep of the moors, the character of the clifis and 
stones, th(* features of the river scenery ; and the composition 
of the rocks in his marine sketches, all unite to deifionstrate 
this. In fact, Bewick’s theory of art was to oopy nature. Of 
all artists that ever lived, not one was ever so free from meta- 
physical fantasies. Bewick’s reverence for the wisdom of the 
Creator was great and earnest. lie loved nature, because it 
was to him, as it were, the handwriting of an omnipotent, 
all-w'I.‘>e. and all-h:'nevf»leat master. Henever dreamed of 
inqmmng thc vvorks of Him who made thc universe — the sen, 
earth, and skies, and ‘ all that in them is.” So humble are 
some p 'ojde’s fjonet’jiiions of tlu’ir sphere of action. Hlmce 
Bewick sketched what he saw* ; and tliat alone'. He could 
love nature in her liumblc-st guise. No need of holiday-time 
for liiin ; and hence it happens that tVie simplest of his little 
landsca]>(*s often charm as dcejily as his most elaborate iran- 
scrijits of Northumberland scenery. Tlie secret is in their 
verisimilitude. 'J’hey are as the Creati^r made them. That 
is all ; but surely that is enough. 

Theic can be no doubt that Bewick’s excellence in his walk 
of art was the result of Ids entire character, joined to a correct- 
ness of ( ye that was almost miraculous. His great love of 
locality w^a.s the prominent feature of his (‘haractcr. He 
carried it to an extent that to strangers seemed absurd and 
ludicrous. The scenery, the men, the women, the idiom, the 
music, of hib beloved Northumberland were to him paramount. 
He was exeessively fond of the old Scotch and Irish airs, as 
all iiersons.of real musical feeling are ; but the airs peculiar to 
Northumberland, w*hich, with one or two exceptions, are 
really very inferior things, he jirelcrred before tliein all. We 
have e>een him sit for hours listening to tlie music of a blind 
miustrel and his boy, wdiu used to perform these old airs 
admirably well ; but the finest of Ireland’s pathetic ditties, or 
tlie most spirit-stirring of Scotia’s “ pibrochs,” could not 
move Bewick to such rapture as did the old Northumberland 
“Gathering Time,” known popularly as “ Bodies Abreast,** 
when jdayed on the Northumbrian pipes by bis son Robert, 
who -was a first-rate performer on thc national instrument. 
This passion for everything Northumbriafi gives his work 
character. All his scenery is the product of the district. 
'I’hc moors of Kidder, Millficld-plain and Flodden- field, the 
banks of Coquet, North Tyne, or Till, are all depicted in his 
vignettes. By those who know* the district they are fejlt to 
be portraits ; by all persons of taste they are felt to be nature 
unadorned. 

Thomas- Bewick was by nature vety social, and loved to 
witness the amusemcnis of young people. To sit at this head 
of the room, with an old'frieud or two, to see the young people 
donee, while his son llobcvt “ screwed the pipes and g,|irr'd 
them skirl,” was a great delight to the artist. Uis admitaUon 
for fair country w^umen used to break out ; and he*woUld 
exclaim, “There they go— queens of Englftidl — qileens of 
England !*’ They were, undoubtedly so in his eyes.^ Hiadon** 
versatidn w'as, like his graver, strong, racy, and^pa^ie.' if is 
general talent was gi-eat ; and upon all quesdons 
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fdr himsolfi and always took the liberal side. His deteatatipn* 
of gaanie-IaiiinB was very great;* and ho used to assert the ipi- 
possibility of' making any man really believe that the pursuit 
of wild animals could be a crimoy or that any man could have 
prt^eity in such things. He had a remarkable notion that 
he never could fully enjoy conversation e^tcept by a glimmer- 
ing fire-light. His waggish friends used to assert that this 
was because he associated with it “ the saving of candle-ends.'* 
The joke passed for its value, but we dare say Uewick told the 
truth. His eye was, in fact, so habituated to examine objects, 
that except ■ in a twilight it never was at rest, and this rcAt- 
Irasness -he felt to interrupt his attention to what was said. 
Once, after a sgverc illness, by which he was reduced to the 
last stage 'of debility, a friend asked him how, when con- 
valescent, he amused himself, without anything to look at. 


MARTIN SI 

Maktin SctfOKXGAoaR, commonly known by the name of 
Martin Schdii, and called by foreign writers on art he lleau 
Martin, or llUbschc Martin, was born at Colmar in Ilolsteiit, 
about the year M4o. According to Bryiin, he was bom at 
Culmbach, in Franconia, about the year 14‘iO; but this is 
now generally believed to bo, incorrect, though the precise 
time and place of the artist’s birth are not fully settled. 
In his youth he practised the trade of a goldsmith, and it Avas 
not until middle age that he distinguished himself by his 
extraordinary powers in the arts of painting and engraving. 
On the back of a portrait of him is a G('rinan inscription, of 
which wo give the translation: -“Master Martin Schrm- 
gauer, an artist, suTnamed the Handsome, died at Colmar, on 
the 2nd of February, 1490. God be merciful to him. And 
I, Jean Sargkmaur, was a pupil of his, in the year HSS.” 
Upon a drawing in the possession of Ileiniickin, Albert Durcr 
wrote ; This piece was drawn by Martin Schon, in 1470, 
being then a young man. I, Albert Purer, having learnt the 
above, write this to hia ho'nour, in the year Jol7.” Schon- 
gauer was considered one of the greatest artists of liis age. 
“Whiit shall I say,” writes AVimpheliiig, “ what shall I say 
of Martin Schon of Colmar, who so excelled in the art of 
pjainting, that his pictures have been much sought after, and 
conveyed'into Italy, France, Spain, England, and other coun- 
tries r” The churches of St. Martin and St. Francis, at 
Colmar, contain some of his pictures, which arti.sts eoiiHuler it 
a privilege to coj>y. 

According to Sandraarl, Martin Avas on a footing of intimate 
frrend«thip with Perugini ; as a mark of mutual ('Steem, they 
exchanged front time to tinu' some of their drawings. Vasari 
relates that Michael Angelo, in his youth, had studied and 
copied one of Martin’s plates, representing the 'reinptation of 
St. Anthony. 

Schongauer has confsiderable reputation as an eiigiHA cr ; he 
was one of the first who practised the art with a Anew to taking 
impressions on jiaper. There are 11(> authentic pieces by his 
hand, and 100 others are attributed to him. JIc has engraved 
a large number of saered and some ornamental subjects, among 
which is the beautiful censer which we roproTluce. Ucsulcs 
being an excellent painter and engraver, he possessed much 
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Px7Ai!R became in the sixteenth century the repre- 
aentative of the German school . The universality of his genius 
. a^d the tendency to the fantastic, which he evidenced in almost 
' ail his works,’ combined to make his productions the realisation 
;jofthA soarings of art' at his period, and gave him a place among 
jl^ greatest masters whom the world has aver seen. He was 
painter, and as. such his colouring waB peculiarly brilliant ; 

. ;W. efigfavett and here he exhibited the most indefatigable 
skill ; he was no mean or inefiicient 


and still too weak even to read in bed, or bear much' light. 
His characteristic reply was, “1 lay upon my back, and 
whustled auld tunes !’* * • . 

Such was Thomas Bewick. In person he Avaa large and 
ungainly, w-itli something of a stoop. His features were plain 
and massive ; but w'hen h^ spoke they lighted up in a manner 
so remarkable, that some pei^son, on first seeing him, said (jt 
was “ like putting a lamp behind a transparent picture." HU 
works arc ns original as beautiful, and this probably has 
helped to give them a popularity such as other wmrks of the 
kind never attain(‘d. In all quarters of the globe they are 
knoAvn and admirefl, by the scie ntific and the simple, and by 
age as well as youth. He left behind him one son (now 
deceased) and three daughters, to enjoy a handsome iiido- 
pendence. 


IIOENGAUER. 

skill as a goldsmith. Some writers on* art have asserted that 
it was at his house that Albert Hurer worked in his youth ; 
but he does not mention this in the autobiography Avhich he 
has left us. 

Martin Schongauer died in the year 1409; the inscription 
on his portrait gives evidence of this, as well as the researches 
of Councillor d(‘ JiCrse, in Colmar, from which it appears that 
he lived longer than is commonly supposed. Christopher 
Seheurl and Sundraart say that he died about the year 148(». 

Clirist, in his dictionary of monograms, says that Martin 
Sclion’h master was one Lupert Huss, an obscure personage, 
and from him lie must have learnt engraving. The influence 
of the school of the Low Cc>untrii‘s upon his talent rendered his 
style peculiar in (aermany. His coniemporarieB were unani- 
mous m praising the grace of his compositionfl, and, in short, 
he was one of the first wh(> introduced feeling and expression 
into ])amting. He Kad no rival among the German artists of 
his day, except, j)crhaps, Michael Wohlgemuth, or Herlira, 
In the tolh'ctions of Spain, Italy, France, and England, more 
pictures are attributed to jMartin Schiin than one artist could 
have executed, especially one who divided- his time between 
the brush and the graver. Not one of his paintings bears the 
monogram with which his engravings are stamped. The best 
jiictures imputed to him are to be found at Him, Stuttgard, 
Nuremberg, Munich, Sclilcisshuin, Berlin, Basle, Vienna, and 
Milan ; but especially at his native place, Colmar, where arc 
still to be seen the marvels of which Wimphcling speaks. 
Some of these paintings at Colmar have been attributed to 
Albert Hurer ; they are preserved in the Priory, which is now 
th<‘ College ; others, ascribed on doubtful authority to Martin 
Schnn, were taken to this ('rllege during the disturbances in 
the last century. A very fine picture, by this brilliant master, 
representing the Madonna, the sire of life, seated on a grassy 
bank, adorns the church of St. Martin at Colmar. At the 
Museum at Paris, a picture of the Israelites gathering Manna 
in the Desert is said to be the production of Martin Sehiin- 
gaucr. Passarant speaks confidently of there being one of 
Martin Schiin’s pictures in Mr. Ader’s collection in liondon ; 
but so many are a.seribcd to him falsely, that we can only rely 
on the authenticity of those at Colmar. 


DURER. 

sculptor, and a highly-gifted architect ; his spltlt was rich and 
inexhaustible, not confined to one sphere of art, but em-. 
bracing all, as with a magic zone. He was an imaginative poet, 
a skilful geometrician, an accurate mathematician, and a yolu- 
minous author. In his colouring there is somethmg pecu- 
liarly brilliaiit, rarely surpassed by any other painter: but 
one thing is reinarkably observable, x^^mcly,. the almost total 
absence of chiaromtro, ' His drawing is fuU of force and 
character^hore and there, indeed^ peeuljiar in the attitude, or 
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'the flow of the. drapery— so peculiar, that it becomes almost 
harsh, but still so beautiful, so suggestive of de^ and eaniest 
thought, that they have not been inappropriately called 
poems. On a previous occasion* we presented a biograjihical 
sketch of this great man~this Crichton of art— and dwelt 


such as representing the soldiers at the Grucxflkion in thC cos- 
tume of the middle ages ; but his Christian pictures we|« syn^ 
bolical more than historical. Here is the picture of *' The Pro- 
digal Son.*’ The artist has seized upon that part of the parable 
which forms the turning point in the prodigal’s history. He , 



somewhat critically on his various produf lions we now 
^ ^'V;o.ano*.her of his works, and it needs no comment. He was 
prolifts: in sacred 'su>)jectS'— the story of tho^evangeUsts en- 
enthusiasm— what they described he portrayed. 
. pieces he has been aceused of anachronismj 

* YfoskB of Eiuinent Masters,” vol. h, p. 101^ , 


has descended the last step of degradafiDn, and 
AbxuhSm has lost all— his wealth and summer friends 
—and the Jew feeds sjvine, and fain would fill his belly IsUh 
the husks that^the stfrine do eat. * The broad, rough 
the grouping, the expression, the tone of the^ whole is 
ofthehighYan^ofthe <femgelistofsrt/V. 
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Thi: French are An amusing people. They arc also a fickle 
people. One day they fancy a thing, and next week it has 
passed away like the baseless fabric of a vision, falling away 



kbjni «f tilings fwrgottm, dead, peiiahed. Look 
dMtnfir-'in their histo^. . An aheient wd effete 
!■ (MtoweAtty’in nttOlipt at constitatlonai libotty# 


which is speedily succeeded by civil war and revolution, a 
short triumph of anarchy, a sham republic, an empire, mo- 
narchy once more, thei* an empire again for one hundred 
. days, again the old monarchy, which was finally 
overthrown by a bastard kind of government, itself 
falling unresistingly beneath the indignation of society, 
and being succeeded by a republic, which, yielding 
to fraud and perjury, ends in an empire once more. 
In no other history can such a story bo told of two 
generations of men, though nfany still live who have 
seen all we have outlined. A people who can submit , 
to or perpetrate such eccentricities, must be a people 
per se, sui ffeneria, different from the rest of the world, 
and scarcely to be apj)reciated or judged by the same 
standard we should apply to the inhabitants of any . 
other land. 

In art and literature the French are as fickle as 
in politics. They do not steadily pursue the study of 
their authors as they arise ; noW enjoying the beauties 
of one, and then of another ; luxuriating in the feeling 
and beauty of one stylq to-day, and in the stem. power ^ 
of a more masculine tone to-morrow. A Ftenthmsn 
who admires one author will not rea^ any other 
with pleasure ; and we know*one learned nutti of law, who« 
bilried in his diry and must^ ootayos and quartos, herer warms 
•h!a toagiujoition or suns himself in tHe smiles of light liters- 
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tiite except in two books, the Confessions of Houssesu And 
Faublas. Other authors he is content to know through a 
book of elegant extracts. The nation is the^ same as the 
individuil. It can only patronise one school at a time. Thus 
at one time all France is romantic, then classical, and then 
poetical. It happened on a given day that J. J. Kousscau set 
the whole nation into a phrenzy about nature, and everybody 
determined to be natural and admire nature. The Queen of 
France put on a straw hat, and dressed like a milkmaid ; the 
cottages where liOuis XVI. played the good haUli^ and where 
the other princes assumed characters equally suited to them, 
are still to be seen in the gardens of the Trianon. 

Nobody spoke in those days of anything but gardens and 
flowers, r. Lambert had just published his “Seasons,** and 
Delillc prated about flower beds in Alcx-andrines as long as 
the alleys of his parks. The descriptive style became the 
rage ; lyrics were greedily devoured ; people contrivc-d to 
read Gessnor’s “Pastorals,” translated by the great Turgot 
himself, under the pseudonym of Huber. This phrensied love 
of nature, which in a few was sincere and real, was quite 
factitious in others. It was during this jjarticular era that 
.Term Baptiste lluet made himself known. 

He was not the son of an architect, as M. Brunn N eergaardt 
tells us in the reprint of his speech delivered over the tomb of 
Huet, bur of an armoria^ -bearing painter to the court, who 
lodged in the T^ouvre ; and it was in the Ivouvre that Joan 
Baptiste Huet was born,' on the Idth of October, 1710 . He 
received his fiJSt lessons from Dagommer, who w’us a man of 
talent, and whose drawings exhibited great taste. It is pro- 
bably to his connexion w’ith this artist that we owe his style 
and peculiar subjects in painting. Tfe also received advice 
and assistance from Boucher and Leprince, so that he learnt 
to paint the nude human figure, landscape, and several 
other styles, all of wdiich will be found mixed up w'ith his 
favoiirite subject- -animals, he being another Guy]) and \Vou- 
vermans in this particular. 

The same difficulty meets us at the outset that we have 
alluded to in connexion with so many artists. Nothing is 
known of his early career, except a tradition that, like all 
young men of his day, he w^as exceedingly attached to the 
society of ladies, and was very learned in that code of polite- 
ness which was the cloak and screen to the detestable vices of 
the age. He retained this affable, courtly manner through- 
out life; and some of those who knew him are still left 
to speak of that exquisite perception of w'liat is due from 
man to* man, which belonged to some of the devotees of 
the old regime, and which ITuet never departed from. But 
of his actual life we know nothing at all until the 29 tl. of 
July, 1709, the year of his reception at the Academy. Jlis 
reception picture was “ A Family of Geese attacked by 
Hogs.” The sketch is said by those who have seen it to be 
admirably effective. The dogs have entered a poultry-yard, 
where are congregated a whole flock of geese, protected from 
their enemies by a frail barrier, through which they thrust 
their beaks, and utter the celebrated cr)’^ which saved the 
Capitol. The flurry and alarm of the nest is admirably ren- 
dered, with the scudding hither and thither of the little 
gosling. This simple and effective picture is ore of the best 
Huet ever painted ; in no other has he displayed so much life 
and energy, for in general he paints his animals in repose. 

After his reception, Huet naturally enjoyed the right 
of exhibiting his pictures at the Academy ; and he exercised 
his privilege with great constancy, generally, but not always, 
with t'uccess. As long as he confined himself to landscapes 
and animals, he was warmly praised, in days when, Diderot 
excepted, criticism on art was sober and cold. The remark 
was often made, with some justice, that his pictures were too 
dear, too brilliant, and his colouring rather too deep-toned to 
1)6 natural ; but his landscapes, were allowed to be dashed off 
^'4e ifovt (a phrase much used by the Mercure style in those 
hijy|>||SnalB to be given with spirit aud effect ; and hU 
dinted with elevated expression ; while the whole 
lious, light, airy, and pleasingr Unfortunately, 
ptisU Huet was not .quite so simplo-HDir riither wss . 


too simple— to stick to that style which was peouliarly his oWn, 
Having entered the Academy as an animal painter, hfi allowed 
himself to be daszled by the success and example of his great 
fellow- associates) and, like them, he tried naked figures. It 
was at t^e time when Vien, to Whom we shall allude in our 
life of David, began to suggest those reforms which were to be 
carried so far. Inspired with mighty ideas, good Huet deter- 
mined to paint “Hercules and Omphale," and' wishing to 
have the canvas commensurate with the dignity of the subject, 
he painted his hero much larger than nature, in a perfect 
state of nudity, by the side of a huge and rotund Ciu[>id, to' 
typify the subject on which he was addressing the queen. 
This attempt of the painter of “ The Dog and Geeso ” was not 
very fortunate. At the .sight of these colossal limbs, thus 
exposed to all Paris the journalists wore offended, the ladies 
wore scandalised, and the successor of Bachaumont wrote a 
stinging page on the subject. Huet bowed his head, and 
returned to his sheep. 

Here he was at home. In drawings, water-colours, painting 
in di>^tomper, oil-paintings, wliatever liis style, he excelled in 
doing full justice to the curly wool of the humble animal, to the 
soft eyes of the lamb, to the solemn physiognomy of the old 
ram. His sheep were living, bleating animals, and even Jacques 
Van dor Goes liimself never did them more justice. It is 
greatly to the credit of Huet that he gave way to the opinion 
of the world, and confined himself resolutely to that depart- 
ment for w'liich he was suited by his genuine tastes and habits. 
Too many men have striven to shine in branches for which 
they were not qualified, and have in general contrived to spoil 
themselves in even the one for which they were intended. 
Many a good artisan has been spoilt, it is said, in the endea- 
vour to prodiuic an artist ; but many a' good artist in a par- 
ticular field has been ruined in the bold attempt to be universal. 

But Huet having studied Rabelais’ proverb, which tells us 
that “ J/ /«/// reranir <) se/t became celebrated, and. 

was highly successful. If his pictures were a little imaginary 
in tone and deep in colouring, liis drawings — the number of 
these was prodigious, chiefly on coloured paper— were perfect, 
perfectly charming indeed from the extreme correctness, the 
detailed minuteness of the thing represented ; and then from 
the grace of the pencilling, 'and the admirable and successful 
mode adopted by him of using white, which was always 
brouglit in opropos^h^ie under the humid eyes of a sheep, 
there on the nose of a goat, or on his white paw, or upon the 
creases of the horns, or the white wool. In this, like Dcmame, 
the pbwqr of Huet was universal when animals were con- 
cerned. He was as surccssful with the beasts that roam 
through the meadow and pasture land, as with the cackling 
gec’se and crowing cock of the farm-yard, and equally so with 
the wild and savage inhabitants of a menagerie. Above all he 
drev them admirably. His drawings, even by experienced 
amateurs, have been mistaken for thdse of Oericault, when he 
painted the roaring lions of the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris — 
so admirably did he porti-ay their character, masculine fury, 
and majestic air. Huet, like Karel Dujardin, had a peculiar 
affection for the humble and ill-used ass. He was equ^ly suc- 
cessful in painting this tribe, iis .hewas in rendering the woolly 
flock. They lived, moved, and breathed, as it were, on the 
canvas. In fact, it is said that, in a picture exhibited m 1776, 

“ The Holy Family and the Shepherds,” the superiority of the 
animals to the human figure was so marked that the critics 
smiled. And well they might, when there was really Justice 
in saying that the importance given to .the animals threw the 
Holy Family into Jthe shade. The moie admirable his animals 
in ibis picture, the more he was blamed. He . was even 
accused of having given to an ass a wise expression of 
countenance truly ludicrous, For a painter to have wit is 
one thing —it is another to lend a portion of that^ttribute to. a 
donkey. * ' ' r 

But despite errors and omissions, Huet took his tank UjKMg. > 
the most celebrated artists of the day. His expressive 
^ates, fall of taste and picturesqueness, prettyangraving^ jliglpi 
from, hit animals, hia laadsoapas^ and his 
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Ai Kevolution of 1789, Huet was captain of the milict 
(now. the national guard) of Serrea. The proof of . 
this fact -48 found in the body of a document emanating from 
the President of the National Assembly, and signed Le 
Chapclier, and Duke de Villequier, under the date of the 
12th August 

The French Revolution, with all its errors and its crimes, 
natural and inevitable result of long ages of misgovernment, 
of ignorance, and infidelity, itself a natural result of blind 
Romanism and open vice in the priesthood — gave* birth to 
, deeds of heroic and Roman virtue. The mass of those who 
fought on the frontiers, of those who enrolled themselves to 
go and fight their enemies without thought of pay, were 
actuated by the purest ideas of patriotism. They hoped for 
better things from the Revolution, and they were not deceived ; 
they saw a glimpse of liberty, and they went forth to combat 
for that liberty. ^ Apart from the fearful contest between a worn- 
out oligarchy and a fierce and untamed democracy, bursting 
from abject Roman slavery into the caldron of liberty that 
seethed and boiled around them, until it had swallowed up those 
who had lit the fire, the aspect of France was really heroic. 
Fourteen- armies sprang from the ranks of the peasantry and 
artisans to go and combat the ti*ained bands of the despotisms of 
Europe-, iluct, married to a Mademoiselle Chevalier, had tlirce 
sons, all of whom he had brought up in the sentiments and 
feelings of the hour. He had educated them as artists and 
citizens. In 1792, at the time when Prussia and Austria 
invaded the frontiers of France, when one long and treme n- 
dous cry went forth, “The country is in danger !” the three 
sons of Huet desired to enlist in the Seine- et- Oise battalion 
which was being formed at Sevres. But educated in ideas of 
obedience, of respect, accustomed to do nothing without the 
consent of 4.heif father, they scarcely dared to communicate 
their idea to him for fear of dibjdeasing him. Bold before the 
idea of battle, they hesitated and trembled at the bare thought 
of avowing their glorious desire to their father. They ranged 
tliemselves in a lino at last, the eldest at their head, and 
away they went to their father's workshop, a place they 
generally visited only during his absence. Aftei some hesi- 
tation, the eldest son explained, that he and his brothers, 
having learnt the dangers of their country, had made up 
their minds to engage in a battalion ot rcpublit-an volunteers. 

“My children," said Huet, embracing them, “1 am de- 
lighted to find that this idea has come spontaneously from 
you, andihat I have only to approve it.” 

“ Wc will then at once go and enrol ourselves,” replied the 
delighted eldest son. 

“ Go, my sons, and the blessings of your old Jather go with 
you." 

They went and joined the regiment, and all three did credit 
to their name. They fought at Jemmapes ; and one of them, the 
youngest, Jean Baptiste, who afterwards was an engraver, and 
who still lives, had his arm broken. As he had distinguished 
himself very much in a most terrible skirmish, in which many 
officers had perished^ he was proposed as captain.. But liis 
two brothers served in the same regiment as himself, and he 
refused to be a captain when his eldest brother was but a 
lieutenant. 

Jean Baptiste Huet, the father, painted much in wattr- 
colours and in distemper. This habit arose, probably, from his 
bein^ employed to design for manufactories. ^1. Ovezkampf, 
being director of the mam tactory of Jouy, was continually 
pressing him for cotton-prmt designs. Those who have tra- 
.. welled much on the continent, and put up in little inns in 
'France, Belgium, and Germany— places where you obtain as 
good entertainment as in Russia and Turkey— have probably 
moturked dining^- rooms covered with tinted paper, represent- . 
ling p-particular subject, and bed-rooms with curtains of cloth 
^ .n|fouy,-;BstelleandNemorin) with their shepherd’s crook tied 
, ; I the story of Tom Thumb. ; and the popular legend 

r' Geneyiete of Brabant^ were thp ordinaiy subjects of these 
dohiestie tapestries. Ditmed into marked and touch- 
Spllbd^,^ihMib ha'fce* Awtotr«s are repeated all round the 
/ sydibolioal otrfiiuhents. Sometimes 


two ill-eewn breadths bring the end of the story before the 
beginning; and the traveller must often, in the morning, 
while debating with himself the relative merits of early rising 
and sloth, have been amused by the sight of these popular 
decorations. Under the Directory and the Empire, the cloths 
of Jouy became mythological. Greek and Roman early history, . 
metamorphosed, took the place of fairy tales, romances, and 
legends. The shepherds of Theocrites were substituted for 
those of riorian. What gods and goddesses, what fawns and 
satyrs, what heroes and fair beauties, have we not seen on ' 
the walls of French, Swiss, and Italian inns! The Swiss even 
beat tlie others in their crude and often somewhat coarse 
simxdicity. It was about this time that Jean Baptiste Huet 
sketched and composed those drawings, which, printed on the 
cottons of M. Overkampf, rejoiced tlie grandmothers of the 
preseiTt continental generation, and which still amuse the 
traveller who lakes up his quarters for one ni^ht at St. Flour. 
There are extant, from the hand of Jean Baptiste Huet^ pen- 
and-ink sketches of great power, evidently intended for Jouy ; 
these drawings, something between the styles of Gerard afid 
Prud’hon, rejircscnt the adventures of Psyche, in little xiictures 
separated by emblems, fiowers, and garlands. 

Huet lias often been reproached with the extreme incon- 
sistency of his painting, w'hLch, in fact, wants solidity and 
depth. This arises from the fact that he painted so much 
in water-colours and distemper. To quote an instance. 
“The Wolf pierced by a Lance,” ^xhich he exhibited in the . 
&ahti of 1771, was painted by this process, like a theatrical 
scene, so that the? ow'iier of the picture very nearly destroyed 
it by trying to un varnish it. Jmckily, he was warned in time 
by one of the sons of the painter. This wolf, which is the 
size of lile, with a background of landscape, and a foreground 
of large plants, is one of the most important works of Huet. 
But as he could not very well have a live wolf in his studio,' 
lie suspended the dead body of one of these animals by cords, 
and inspired hiiubelf in presimce of his infiamed and yawn- 
ing mouth and fierce sparkling eyes. It is precisely this 
head which is the most successful jiart of the picture, both in 
toTii'U and expression. 'I'he skin, too, is boldly rendered, and 
the variegated and spotted effects, the hair lying dt^wn or 
standing on end, are all faithfully depicted. The whole body 
of the wolf betrays somewhat of the awkward hanging position 
in which the wolf was placed in the altlior. The critics of 
the hour judged the execution of Huet from this piece,* 
and, therefore, did not do him justice, as they did not appear 
to remark that it had the necessary defects of distemper and 
water-colours, and was not painted in oil. To form an idea 
of Iluet’s manner in this style of painting, the amateur must 
see "The Two Sheep," in the posseasioii of M. Langlois, 
bookseller and publisher in Paris. It is the finest production 
of the master ; and we use the word “master " in its highest 
acceptation. It is very rare for i)ainter8 ro represent animals 
the size of nature. Koos and I’aul Potter ha\e done it several 
times, and not with any. great propriety. This is a matter on 
which there has been a great deal of discusKion, but the argu- 
ments art rather against the system, in our opinion, than in 
favour of it. It appears to be a received opinion, that such 
an act is artistio heresy, and is justified neither by the .attempt 
to produce illusion— w'hich is not the object of higti art — ^nor 
by the position of these animals in the creation. A small picture 
on the usual easel produces quite as much effect as a vast 
canvas, with this advantage, that we are awakened to the 
recollection of the pleasing harmonies of nature and its many 
charms, without being compelled to be too exacting in our 
imitation of the reality. Our good old Huet, then, was wrong 
to take a six-foot canvas to paint a ram and lamb; but,» OH 
the other hand, he has thrown into tlic subject all his energy 
and talent, all his brilliant colours, his most delicate tou(^. 
He executed this picture after nature .in the Jardin des PlanteB, 
in the year of the Republic VIII. (1801). The ram ismagniil- 
cent ; it hrSathes, it stands before us, as it were, olive ; tlie 
Umb^ lyinn; down in the foreground, projects its head as it were 
from the eanvaS' '^as the French poet hss'it— • ^ 

‘ 4 . “ Et d’un air indplent radKine sa pfttuce." 
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A knotty and gnarled trunk, a tall thistle, aome mallow 
leaves on the left; on the right, a strawberry bush and 
willows, complete this charming composition, where the 
BCceHHorics, though rendered with power and accuracy, still 
allow the sheep and their soft wool to hold the most prominent 
position; the whole warmed by a golden ray of sunshine. 
.This is, beyond all doubt, the masterpiece of Jean Baptiste 
Huet ; and we were about to say, “ Who will credit it?** when 
we recollected that anything may be said of favour- appointed 
directors of art. Nicolas Iluet, painter of the Museum of 
Natural History, knowing that there was no work of liis father 
in the Louvre, in that palace where he was bom, offered this 
picture to M. de Forbin, then at the head of affairs, for 
nothing, lie never received any reply. How often has it 
been matter of deep regret that no real discriminating and 
genuine artist should ever, except on rare occasions, he 
appointed to siliidi posts. 

We have already alluded to the name of Prud’hon, and wv 


self to be ruined by the extravagance of to wife, mi -mm' 
compelled to sell his property and retire to an hwto tolgingi 
Rue Hautefenille, No. 13. There he died, on the ^ 
August, 1811. 

The sons of Huet, we have said, were all three artists. The 
eldest son, who took the name of Villiers Huet, was a very 
able miniature painter. He even successfully contended witli 
Isabey ; but this latter having a name and 'connexion^ Huet 
came over to England. In this country Huet—Villiers Huet, 
the republican volunteer of 1789 and 1793 —was, strange to 
say, the delight of the court and aristocracy. He published 
in London, at Ackerman’s, in 1806, some landscapes and 
animals, under the title of Hudiments of Trees, liudiments. 
of Cattle, drawn and engraved by Villiers Huet." Miniature, 
it will be seen, did not i>revent him from being, like his father, 
a landscape-painter and engraver. The second son of Huet — 
Nicolas, born in 1770— was appointed painter to the Museuni 
of Natural History in the month of October, 1804. He them 
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may add that he w'as not without his influence on Jean 
Baptiste Huet, whose intimate friend he w'as. He often visited 
nini at Villiers-sur-Orge, where he had a pretty country- 
house and considerable property. Often, during the warm 
summer season, Mademoiselle aycr came and passed whole 
months at lluct’s ; and Prud’hon, w'ho had always brushes or 
pencils in his hand, never failed to leave behind him' some of 
those admirable sketches . on blue paper, which were the 
offspring of the leisure hours of his genius. 'The little circle 
of iriends collected at Villiers w’as composed of artists and a 
few persons of rank and celebrity : the President Eymard ; the 
architect Hemarteau, nephew of the celebrated engraver in 
imitation of pencil- drawings ; M, Legrand, an ingenious and 
clever engraver, w'ho could also write the letter-press' to accom- 
pany his plates ; the brothers C-onstantin, painters and picture- 
dnalert ; M. Prevost, and M, Flbrent Prev^^t, chiel of the 
xool^ical department of the Museum of Natural History, to 
whom we owe the recollection of these happy days. Mexried 
a second time to Mademoiselle Vavacant, Huet suffered him* 


produced, with exquisite and unrivalled finish, two hundred 
and forty-six paintings of mammalia, birds, insects, reptiles, 
Crustacea, mollufcu, and zoophytes: Whole days might well 
be passed following with the eye the infinite delicacy of these 
learned pictures, where the genius of the artist is dis- 
]>layed wdth a faithful power of depiction, equal to thdt of a 
Chinese tailor. The admirable, the ** adorable** finish, as 
Creplin says, with which are reproduced, for the delight of 
the naturalist, those birds with their rich plumage of giMi, 
and .orange, and citron, indigo, and carmine; those ihaeets 
whicli dwell’ in flowers, and show now burnished gold, now 
polished steel on emerald ground, now azure tones on a golito 
ground ; those dazzling beetles with their metallic green; backs, 
.coppery edges, and < burnished steel spots; and those wiSm , 
and luminous flies, which the savages of oertaixi lands 
to their moccassins to lig^ them at night, are all equally wiR . 
dqiicted. * ’ / 

We often wonder at the exquisite ftiuaiesa of 
Which can succeed in conveying to.theeye 
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dtiiaiLi, which can let you ^ee the antennae, whether jagged or 
iquure, aod 'which can enl^r into the minutioe of the amallest 
insilh with a tnith»like power which belongs to genius alone. 
It is a truth worth noting, that on the continent, since the 
ays when, Gaston d’ Orleans first thought of having a painter 
in ordinary (Robert) for the finest flowers and the most curious 
plants of his garden at Blois, this kind of painting has reached 
its last perfection ; thanks to the Redoutes, the Marcchals, the 
Huets', and the Spacndoncks. 

The third son of Huet — Jean Baptiste, the one who had his 
arm broken on the field of battle — was nevertheless an artist. 
He engraved with his left hand plates of animals, after his 
father, in a heavy, sleepy, and unsuccessful manner. A gallant 
man, a brave soldier, a good r»on, an affectionate brother, he 
was an inferior artist. 

To return to Huct the father. He has left a name in the 
history of art, and he has richly deserved a place among the 
(irtists of the French school, of whom we shall spi'ak more* 


which may be seen near towns, that familiar kind of landscape 
which awoke the muse of Delille and Thompson. He even 
invades the province of Berquin, from whom he appears to 
have taken his little farmers and their pretty mother, and 
many other scenes of that well-known children’s friend. 
Huet began with Boucher and Leprince ; he finished with 
David and Prud'hon. But at both the beginning and* end of 
his career he always preserved a certain physiognomy, add 
the connoisseuT, far off as his picture may ho, will always cry, 
“ That is a Huet.” 

Certain artists should certainly illustrate certain poets. Huet 
would not convey to thcmiind the grander conceptions of Milton 
or Shakspeare, hut he would admirably render many scenes 
in Spenser, Crabbe, or Keats. How he would have illustrated 
such a scene as this : — 

“ Here arc sweet poas, on tijitoo for a flight ; 

W ith wings (if gentle llusli o’er delicate white, ^ 

And f.Mper ling('rs, catching at all things, 
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fully in our life of David. Huet has been reproached with 
too much memory ; but when even he did recollect the ideas 
of others, he contrived to invest them with his own particular 
style. Sometimes he steals a horse from Wouvermans ; some- 
times he goes hack to Von der Does and Karel Dujardin, 
without forgetting Demarne. Huet followed, too, all the 
' variaiions of Parisian life ; * ic ▼effected all the ideas of his 
time. Though a townsman, he loved nature ; he painted it 
in picturesque disorder, with its somewhat familiar phases 
most prominent ; old bridges, stiles, gates, farm-yards —all 
these are freely scattered through his pictures. His shep- 
herdesses have a little too much of the antique profile, and 
ionk as if they sprang from an idyl of Theocritus, and were 
oalled Amyntas or Palemon by name. With the exception of 
these somewhat classic figures, which we are surprised to find 
in a stable beside a milch- cow, his works are impregnated 
with the spirit of nature— not with the grand and sublime 
J poetry of the vast scenery of the world— not that nature which 
, limpid Ruysdael<^but that soft, living, sweet, poetic nature 


To bind them all about with tiny rings. 

Linger awhih' upon some bending planks 
'I'hat lean against a streamlet's rushy lionks, 

And watch intently nature’s gentle doings : 

'I’hey will be found softer than ringdove’s cooings. 
How silent comes the water round tliat bend ! 

Not the minutest whisper does it send 
To the o’erhanging sallows : blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequer’d shadows pass. 

Why, you might read two sonnets, ere they reach 
To whore the hurrying freshnesses aye preach 
A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds ; 

Where sw'arms of minnows show their little heads, 
Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 

To taste the luxury of sunny beams 
Temper’d with coolness. How they ever wrestle 
With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 
Their eilve bellies on the pebbly sand ! 

If you hut scantily hold out the hand, 

That very instant not one will remain ; 
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But turn your eye, and they nre there a^ain. 

The ripples seem right glad to reach those cresses, 

Aiul thomsclvea among tJie emornkl tresses ; 

The while they cool themselves, th<*y fresliiiess give, 

And moisture, that the bowery green may live ; 

So keeping up an intcrehaiige of favours, 

• Like good men in the truth of their hehaviours. . 
Sometimes goldfinches one hy one will drop 
.From low-hung branches : little space they stop ; 

But sip and twitlei*, and their feutliers sleek ; 

'I'hen otf at onee, as in a wanton freak : 

Or, perhaps, to sliow llieir Idiieh and goldi'ji wings. 
Pausing ujion their yellow fluttcrings. 

Were 1 in sueh a place, 1 sure should jiray 

That naught less sw(‘ct might call my thoughts away, 

'J’han the soft rustle of a maiden’s gown 
I'anniiig away the dandeli(»n*s tiowii ; 

'rimn the light music rjf licr iiimhlo toes 
Piitting ngaiust the sorrel as she go<‘s. 

How she would stiir^ and blush, thus to hi- eauglil 
Playing in all her iunoci'iici- f»f thought.” 

Here Iluet would liavc been at home. Wc may judge this 
from those we have given. Examine thi’ little opening scene 
(p. 277), the girl, the boy, the dog, and the sheep in the back- 
ground, and then the milk-w'omau. 'J’his is an admirable 
production. The eow is of itself a picture. 'J’lie quiet 
resigned idiysiognomy of the animal is tru^y liTitl ajipro- 
priatcly rendered, w'hiie th(‘ w'oinan, the cluld rubbing its e ye, 
the boy holding out his j.ir for milk, are all real, and steri) to 
start from the canvas. Examine* e\ery detail of the scene, 
and the sharp, observant eharacti’r of the man will hi‘ seen. 
The disorder is genuine', not siudied ; the jiosition and look of 
the dog admirable; the cock, what our American brethren 
would call a genuine rooster. 'I'he overhanging tree is finished 
with great care. The colouring of the original pic* on' is some- 
what too brilliant, but it is not carried to an offensive nt. 
The BhepUerd keeping the tloe-k is superioi as a pietun*. 
The cattle to the left, the eow' and the .sheep, both are painted 
with all the vigour of outline and corre^ tness of colour wliicli 
Iluet always ga\e to this part of the brute creation. 'I’he boy 
leaning over the cow to speak to llie w’onian who is seated on 
the ground, is a careless effeet of genius quite poetical. The 
dog, which appears to be wuitching the birds of th(' air, i*? an 
excellent feature in the landscape, which, wdicther w'e examine 
the finish of the trees and foliage, the truthful roi»rcscntation 
of the donkey, or the elahorate foreground, is ex Li erne in its 
excellence. It is one of his later pietiiu s, bearing date ISOP. 
“ The Landscape with figures oi Animals ” (p 27(0 is remark- 
able from the peculiar efleet of the c attle, one of which, sta: d- 
ing on the summit of a rock, gazes with solemn attention at 
the scene below. It is admirable both in finish and detail. 

Huet was very laborious, and his drawings were at one 
time easily found. Tliey are now' rare, though not exjK'nsivc. 
The following is th(' hst of his pietu:e.«, all displayed at the 
exhibition. 

17(51). — “ Dogs attacking deese,*' “ A f'aravan,” “ A Fox 
in a Fowl-house,” “ Itare Birds,” ” A common Oven at 
Marly,” “ A Milk-woman,” tw'o paintings of ‘‘ Flowers in 
Vases,” A Moonlight,” *• A Little Dog,” “ Scene with 
Animals,” “ A Partridge,” “ Lion ILintlng,” An Angel 
announcing the Coming of tlu Sa\iour;” several drawings 
and sketches. 

1771. — “ A Wolf stabbed by u Spe.ir,” A Hunter’s Halt,” 
“ The Farmer’s Wife,” two Scent s, ” “ A Caravan,” 
sevetal drawings. 

17715.-—“ A Vase of Flowers,” “ Flowers and Fruits” (eight 
inches by five), “ Europe,” “ Asia,” “ TIk- Farm,” “ Soli- 
tude, ' “ Fidelity tearing otf the Bandage from Love s Eyc.*^,”' 
“ Moriiiug,” “ Midday," “ Afternoon,” ” Evening,” 

' 177 -“The Holy Family -with the Sheple rds,” “ A Farm 
“MWdav,” “ Fibbing.” ' ‘ The Parmpr’s 
Wife, ‘ Ihc Market,” “ The Keturn from atket ” m, 280', 

“ Best,” “ Solitude.” 

1777.— “ A Markcy' “ Morning,” “ Evening’* (four inches 
ijuduis long), “ J^andscape, with figurcit 


and animals,” “ Pastoral/' “ Pastoral Trophy,” “ Portriut oF 
a Lady and.hcr Daughter,” “ A 'Vf'oman feeding Fowls,” 4fc.' 

1779.— “Hercules and Queen Omphale” (ten feet by eigfct).' 

1781. “ A Lady and her Son,” “ Landscape, with figures 

and aniuials.” 

1785. — Some landscapes. 

1787. — “ Figures and Animals,” “ A Woman ^and Child 
playing with a Dog,” The Pond of llonoc,” “ Walla and 
Fort of the ancient city of Mollo,” “ Market for Animals,” 
“ Birth of the Messiah,” “ Pastoral Scene.” 

IgOO. — “ 'rw'o Sheep,” “ Washerwomen at a Pond,” “ An 
Oven at Bougival,” “ A Shepherd keeping his Flock.’' 

ISOl. — “ Two young Bulls in a Stable,” “ A Cow and two 
Calves,” “ A Cow and Calf,” “ A Donkey with Sacks.” 

1802. “ A Lion, Lioness and Young.” 

Hiiot w'as a very successful <;ngravcr, and it h chiefly by 
his engravings th.it he is knowm in this country, where few of 
bis pictures havi* penetrated, as far as w(* have bi'cn able to 
learn. 
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A liKCOVKltK]) ()RIGT^A^, J'KTlTllE ‘ BY 
MICIIAUL AX(iE]A). 

In October, 1K4I, Vincent Botti, a painter and restorer of old 
oil-paiiilingR at Florence, purclias(;d of a broker of that town 
a picture, which h'ad b(‘(‘n daubod over by somo unskilled 
hand in n most unjustitiidile manner, for the purpose of veiling 
the nudity of the ligure, ’I’he experienced restorer quickly 
.nppnhended that lierc, as in other case.s, a masterpiece might 
be conceuled bidiind this coarse daubing. Following out this 
idea, he proceedi’d with great cave to free the picture from all 
incongruous touches ; and, bclore long, he had the gratilicatioii 
of seeing a female figure of wondious beauty, whieh he im- 
mediatc'ly reeogiiised as om* cf the finest of Michael Angelo's 
TcatioiiR, coming out, in all its pristine freshiic'SH, from beneath 
the covering which had so injudiciously been thrown over it. 

I'he picture consists of a single ligure, half the size of life, 
and rel)reseut- the (ioddess of Fortune sitting, with extended 
w'iiig.s, upon u wheel, naked to the middle, the lower part of 
the ligure being w'rajq>ed in the folds of a rose-coloured 
drapery. Sh(> rolls onward, her couutcnaiico expressive of 
uiicimeern and perfect ease. Hit he.ad inclines slightly 
towards the light shoulder; she stretches out her arms, and 
hands scatter on the right a sceptre, crown, and laurel- 
wreath, on the left thorns and arrow-licads. The front of tlie 
godde.-s is surroundi d by a bright radiance, which gradually 
deepens into black. It is said that Michael Angelo Jealously 
studied Dante’s poems, and more than one of his works 
embody thoughts of the celebrated singer : it was this fact 
which procured him the title of the Dante among the painters., 
'J’he figure of Fortune is the expression of sonic lines in the. 
R(;vcnlh canto of the “ Inferno,” where it is said 

“ Anri she it is, on whose devoted head 

Arc heaped such vile reproach and calumny 
By those wh().se praise she rather merited. 

Bui .she is blest, and hears not what they say ; 

Witli other primal beings, joyously 

She rolls her sphere, exulting on her way.” 

And truly the head, which is of enchanting beauty, is 
expr^sive of the most blissful ease and equanimity with 
which she looks down upon human things, evil as well as* 
good. In all Michael Angelo’s pictures it is manifest that the 
hand of n sculptor guides the brush. In the' creations of this 
master-spirit, you feel the power of genius, and recognise a 
deep knowledge of the law^s of anatomy ; but in the Bgure ot 
Fortune the naintr'r has. with far-seeinir deli'cacV. modifiM 
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. usual superabundance of strength, in order to preserve the 
delicate form becoming the young and graceful goddess. 

In order to establish the authenticity of this discovery, it 
wss necessary to have recourse to strict and careful com- 
parison. .‘"The Holy family, •• by the same master, which is 
to be found in the gallery of Florence, and the genuineness of 
which is not questioned, nffuirdcd an opportunity. This com- 
parison has resulted decidedly in favour of Signor Botti’s 
discovery, a systematic and conscientious cxaminatiuji having 
shown that both these pictures are painted on boards of the 
same wood, prepared by the same process tliat is, covered 
with a thin coating of white, and painted in water-colours, 
•over wliich is laid a coat of oil, known by the name of oil of 
Albczzo, which fixes the colours, and imparts to the figure 
what we call invzzo tcu^jjcrn. Lastly, the whole is washed 


C 0 11 K E L I 

Ouii readers already know Adrian Van Ostade. Cornelius llega 
is a corrected edition of that artist ; but th(^re are many who 
prefer the original with all his errors. A profoundly original 
, artist, reaching the domain of art by a purely individual road, 
never fails to make proselytes. Those mastirs who have iini 
tated no one are always those who arc most imitated themseh ea. 
Adrian Van Ostade had a school which gave to the world 
many charming painters : his own brother Isaac first, ilien Cor- 
nelius Dusart, Antoi^ Ooebaiiw, Michel de ]Mu.sscher, and C’or- 
ncliuB Bcga. Bega and Dusart w'cre those who wore liest able 
to seize the artist’s manner, and to reproduce his ideas most 
faithfully; but Bega, a more disguised imitator than Dusart, 
brought to his work a wit, an elegance, and a correctness, 
which were exceedingly renvarkable. If w'c examine the 
pictures and engravings of Bega, without knowing tlie groui a 
he w'orks upon, we may well expect oui readers to bo aur* 

‘ prised when we speak of elcgauct' with regard to those 
peasants, cut, as it W'cre, out of a log with a scythe — those 
illuminated clowns, humpbacked, short and f^^t, w'ho, being 
out of all true human proiiortions, form a nation oi curi- 
cskturcs. ’ And yet, if we plac(; B(‘ga by the side of A^'an 
Ostade, we recognise that the latter lias approached the truth 
and sublimity of ugliness, that he has taken his people 
seriously and has illustrated them seriously; wdiLle thclormer, 
less devpted 'to the worship of deformity, has loved to civilise 
his models, and has given tliein a coarse delicacy wkieh is not 
in the master, and which is not (utlicr found in nature. 

This excepted, Bega is a good painter, an esa llcnl engraver, 
and altogether an agreeable artist, much sueght afur by 
amateurs, and well worthy a place in our gallery of distin- 
guished painters, in the c<pmc way that he luts figured in all 
the most celebrated cabinets of Kuropo, beside, or rather a 
little below, Van Ostade. Unfortunately wc know little about 
him, and in fact scarcely anything at all, sunc the history of 
his death which, ray some biographers, is a glorious leaf in 
his biographical sketch. The date of his birth is siqiposed 
ta be iG20. llis mother, Maria (.'oriicli&z, was daughter to 
the painter Cornelius Cornelisz, so well known under the 
name of Cornelius Van Harlem ; his father was a seidjitor in 
wood, and was called Begyn ; but young Cornelius, being as 
dissipated as he was clever, was driven from the paternal 
home, and took the name of Bega instead of Begyn, determined 
' not to bear the name of a p ** ?iit who thus treated him, and 
desirous of making liis own iKustrious. Thus speaks the 
illustrious Houbraken, Deschamps, on tlu* coiitrarv, says 
that Bega changed his name to oblige his father, and that he 
really did oblige him by so doing. It w'ould liave been l.etlcr 
to have changed bis conduct, says the solemn writer. 

However this may be, Cornelius Bega, no longM^^gyn, 
was received into the aielier of Van Ostade, and^^j^ the 
anfluenoe of this master, Just as he would have felt the 
infiuence of any other. He was of a timid, supple, and easily- 
. managed character. His two passions, woman and art, utterly 
Ibsorhed him. Isi gallantry he was wildly reckless ; in paint- 
Idg W was always led away by ambitlbn. That Our readers , 


over with a varnish, which gives it the, appearance of an oil- 
painting. The wings of “ Fortune” evidently show that the 
newly- discovered picture is painted by, the process just de- 
scribed. Alorcover. the same connoisseurs and artists have 
unanimously recognised an entire similarity of tientmcnt in 
the “Fortune” and “The Holy Family;” for both these 
pictures, painted by the same process, exhibit the same treat- 
ment of light and shadow, the same colouring and disposition 
of the (Iraperics, anil, w'hnt is still more interesting, the same 
purity and perfection of drawing. 

After the authenticity of the picture had thus been esta- 
blished, the discoverer publicly ('\liibited it in the Bartolomei 
Palace, at Florence. We understand that Signor Botti intends 
to make a tour, with his fortunate discovery, through Iho 
principal towns of Kuropc, lirst visiting I'nris. 
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mav at onc(' umler.'stand hi.s cluiiaeter, wo may as w'cll u-latc 
the circumstances of his di'ath. In 1001, a w’omun he passion- 
ately loved w'as attacked with the plague. The jiaiuter, despite 
all warnings, wont to sec Id.^^ mistress, and nursed her with 
the utmost euro. When her last moment was announced to 
lx; ut hand, lie c-ame to press on her forehead one last kiss of 
aif(‘ction. But now the doctor.s and the mother of the young 
ariLsi k('j)t him by force away from the bed. Bega, unable to 
approach her, took a long stick, one end of which he gave to 
his riiihtress ; .she kiaserl it three lime.s with her dying lips, 
and he, on the othi'r hand, in his w ild despair, sent his three 
mad kisses in tlie sam(‘ way. Ilouhruken, who gives all these 
details, adds that Bega, under the influence ot such an adieu, 
and overwhelmed by tlie grief hi* experienced, wa.^ himself 
attacked by the plague, and died a few days after, in the same 
yoai, Kidl, aged only forty -four years. 

in till* woikshop ot Cornelius B(‘ga w*e shall find all tlje 
models of Van O&tadi*; but his peasants are less gros.sly 
vulgar, and more jolly, than tliose of the master. They have 
the kind of fne and easy manner, in which the serious good 
hum«»u«- ol Van O.stade is replaced by an air of drunken 
joviality and independence. The wmiiien oven have a way 
of w'alkmg and slaiuling which makes possible beings of them, 
beings in human form, not squat and heavy Esquimaux 
rolling ill tal and blubber. Pei haps, too, they appear a little 
less gross by the contrast they present wdlh the rustics, who 
are still stumpy and ugly, despite all the intentions of the 
artist, and tlie refinement he tries to adorn them ivith. The 
hands of the women of Ostade are like mallets : in the pictures 
of Bega the women have hands somewhat human in shape, 
tlwir jirolile is not .so Jicavy, and their general outline is easy to 
distinguish, even uiulcr their lieavy, flapping clothes. 

The powi*r of art is great indeed. ^Ve may say that the 
models oi Bega aie ignoble, like tliose of Van Ostade; that 
the .study of ugliness brings forth disgusting results, and 
nothing more ; that there is nothing elevating in the sight of 
tsp-rooms, wdiere drunken clodhoppers clutch their glasses 
w nil one hand, and chuck the fat dame of the house under 
the chin with the other. We know that all this is neither 
edifying nor graceful. And yet, because the Dutch master 
has succeeded in combining the two elements of art, chiarom 
9curo and toucli, because he has found an expression in the 
grimace of his drinkcTs, because he has caught it aUd rendered 
it with great feeling, he has succeeded in pleasing amateurs, 
and h is earned the privilege of charming mankind, as long as 
there shall be men fond of truth in art, that is to say, partial 
to that happy mixture of falsehood ~which art allows to be 
afiixed to the true in nature to produce the ideal. 

A very great man in his day, but one utterly forgotten* 
now, once stood before a Bega, and a Bega representing a 
collection of pca.sants and their women m a pot-house. 
“.Would it .he possible to cajole stteh matrons ? _to m^e that 
delicate, poetical, ideal thing called iove, glide into the ears of 
such ^male fruatuis (beggars of this Lcaage^ School, who take 
without asking),, to read it in' thm id^afed eyes, to have it 
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Bpoken by those mouths split from car to ear? I cannot 
believe it." “Doubtless," replied the owner of the Bega; 
“ but if these paintings had no truth, no value ; if the extreme 
vulgarity of the subject were not elevated by the^ dignity 
natural to everything human ; if some of the effects of the 
mere art were not beautiful, it would be difficult to under- 


rose-tinted room, with h hot-house atmosphere of exotics,' slid 
odours from the sweet south. Such langua^ was, of course, 
natural to them. The spectacle of men and w. mcn drinking 
in a pot-house is not ennobling or brilliant ; but it was not 
to the drinking only that they alluded. It is lime that these 
degrading views of human nature should be exploded. The 
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stand how for two centuries the choicest amateurs have 
admired ruch works, and introduced them in the gaHeries of 
Ghoiseul and La ValH'-re, in those of the Prince of Conti and 
the Pripcs of Hesse, 

» speakers were Prench noblemen"*gexitlemen who un- 
od- only love in a boudoir with satitl curtains, in g 


kid-gloved diplomatist saw before hitn men and women who 
were sufficiently debased and immoral to be poor, to bo cokrse 
from exposure and hard work, to want that delicacy of outitoe 
which hotrhouse rearing gives ; and therefore they cpuld^^iiiM 
love. If the passions and feelings of the ex-ambaisador, 
those of the poor clodhoppeii could haye been analysedi we 
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have little hesitation in anticipating the result. The lower 
orders, the working millions, are capable of pure affection, of 
devoted love'-ayc, and of devotion and affection and love fer 
those whose beauty has faded, who have been rendered ugly 
by toil and suffering— even to a higher extent than any other 
class, their homes being all they have. It is the drunken 
poor only who ill-use their mates. In every country in the 
world where Christianity and civilisation have penetrated, the 


** ])*un pinceaii delicat Vartifice agreable, 

Du plus afIVeux ohjet fait un objet aimahlc.” 
Cornelius Bega precisely possessed that delicacy of touch, that 
agree^e artifice,** which enabled him to make up for tho 
triviality of the subjects he had studied with Van Ostaide by. 
the power of his talent. Bega possessed, as wo have already 
said, two qualities essential to a great master — chiaroscuro and 
touch; and he used them ably to render his thoughts, or 



industrious and sober poor are some of the best of its citizens, 
A man may be ugly as sin, poor, wretched, ignorant, and yet 
feel and inspire pure and delicate affection ; a man may wear 
Ttiii gloves, and be as gay as a peacock,' and have no feeling 
deeper than* words. When men sneer and contemn the poo| 
ill-favoured, be sure that the Bible is not in their library, 
' To Ktum to Bega, Boileau, whom the French place very 
h)|^ as a critic, and who, thqugh not the genius they consider 
was yet .a vety. clever man, says, speaking of Dutch art— 


rather his feelings and sentiment, which were very acute. He 
understood thoroughly the effect of a composition ; h%H^v 
well the effect of light and shade, and their due proportion, 
and the repose required in a painting and an engraving. He 
knew how to bring out his little personages upon simple 
backgrounds, to detach them from each other, less by the 
essential differ&cps of Jtones than by the play of light and 
chiaroscuro. A figure treated in demirtint, or cast fraiikly in 
the shade, supports the figure that is lighted up so brightly— 
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^ a kind of link between the different parts. The art of 
lighting up a picture was the distinctive talent of Cornelius 
Bega. We have seen ** Interiors ” of this master rival, in 
harmony and brilliance of effect, tlic finest works (^jjAdrian ; 
and w'c may particularly quote those w'hich figure a^mster- 
dam, in the celebrated collections of Smeth and Van Leyden, 
us well as those which were scattered by the Laperricre sale 
in 1817. In general, Bega is very sober in details, unless he 
undertakes to paint the studio of an alchemist ; for then the 
subject allows a great quantity of utensils, of Bohemian 
glasse.**, of Leyden bottles, of furnaces, of stills of various 
dimensions, vases in every shape, vials of all colours ; all, 
ill fact, that we suppose would be found in the laboratory of a 
learned man seeking the philosophical stone, w'iiliout reckon- 
iiig papers covered by equations and cabalistic figures. 
Cornelius Bega, however, even in liis “ Alchemists,’* has 
never failed in harmony, that is to say, in producing a har- 
monious w'hole, making tljo smaller lights give w'ay to the 
larger, bringing in here u bit and there a bit, and strengthen- 
ing the whole by bold hoods of shadow. 

Wc must allow that in touch Bega is inferior to his master. 
Sometimes his painting is dry and hollow; one wcmld fancy 
it w^as unfinished ; but if it has not the soft firmness, the 
roundness of Ostade, it is still pleasing and agreeable. Ilia 
picture in the Lquvre is liot one of his best. Ilis “ l)anei‘ at 
an Inn ” at Dresden is full of sjiirit and power, redolent of 
truth, ri<*h in caricatuii*s, but badly eAcculed in comparison 
with others. 

Jiook at that fiddler m the cngiaving (p. 2S1), at his mouth 
and moustache, at that mysterious liead peeked m at the door 
above; observe the luavy-nosed Dutchman, with an arm 
round an old woman's neck, and that other “ gieasy citizen*’' 
■with his arm round that fat wench’s neck ; mark the pair w'ho 
are dancing, the man with liia v\d c-ip in hand, and a ludi- 


crous attempt at grace ; exaxhinc the countenance of that sot, 
who can hardly draw his pot from his moifth to grin 9 , horrid 
grin at the dancers. Then look up at thereof, see how pointed 
are the details, how exquisite the contrast of light and shade. 
Everything combines to make it a gem of Dutch art in its 
peculiar ivay. It is also a sketch of manners in an age when 
physical and animal enjoyment appeared all -men had to 
live for. 

Bega haa been much more finished in style, when he has 
attempted i>iclure8 of a. nobler style, conceived in the ideas of 
a Micris and a Metzu. The catalogue of the famous Foullain. 
sale, drawm up by Iicbrun in 17H0, says, speaking of a Bega: 
** The inti'iior of a chamber, in which is seen a young woman 
standing up and singing before a music-book placed on a 
table. A man is accompanying her with the violin.’' This 
picture is of a very superior order to any of the others from 
the studio of Bega, and is painted with more care and finish 
than usual. 

But it was as an engraver that Cornelius displayed his genius, 
lie ■was a real artist ith the steel-point. The vigorous cozn^, 
maud of i/utirosriiro^ the art of bringing up the composition, of 
detaching (;ach figure, the kec^ comic humour of his mind, 
all are visible and admirably rendered. His personages, mali- 
ciously ugly, sly -looking, are lighted up with llembrandt-like 
vigour. Wliite paper, which should always play a part in 
line-engraving, is made jirominent use of by him. Fine proofs 
of Bega aic therefore remarkable for a earefrl economy of 
labour. Some are natre and .simple, such as the “ Wife aiid 
her Husband.” In those miser ible huts where lived the 
laborious jioor — industrious, frugal, and clean — there is light 
enough. Bega gives them plenty of sun; 4hat luxury of 
the poor. The Dutchman loves the great luminary. These 
engrarings are as happy as they are bold., 

Bega belongs truly to the class of great artists. 
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Or l)i .1 tijDiN h life and cliaraeter, di his strange mamugc. and 
his sudden death at Venice, we have already ♦spoken (p. 2C1). 
But there is much .still to be said of his genius and cliarac* 
terifetics as an artist. 

Far less elaborate than many of his contemporaries, Karel 
was above all picturesque, that is to hay, he kn.ew how to 
transfer his subject to the canvas in an ettcciive and plea.«ing 
manner, not merely sluvislily copying nature, but interpreting 
her mysteries. He knew how to co ordain and combine the 
feature.** of his undertaking, to .simulate disorder and caniuss- 
ness. He knew the difference Ix'twcen the beautiful in reality, 
and the picturesque in painting. Kegent-street is a more 
symmetrical and beautiful street tiian any of thi* crooked lanes 
and half-paved alleys of Constantinople ; but llie artist would 
pass Regent-street with di.'^dain, and dcliglit in the confusion 
and diversity of an Eastwn land.scapi', A grand and sym- 
metrical palace would please; tliC eye of an artist, and give him 
pleasure when he gazed on it ; but t(i paint, he w'ould turn 
eagerly to the crumbling ruin, and even the motley I'nrm- 
house or the house with the se^cn gables. What is often 
delightful in the actual and the real, docs not give any of tliat 
ideality which is wanted in a ]iictunj. From St. Peter’s at 
Rome W'e turn with delight in painting to a group of Calabrian 
bandits, just as wc should turn ir |fcrson from the Calabrian 
bandit to the great church. Karel lelt all this w’hcn even he 
descended to the rank of a caricaturist. It has been reason- 
ably enough argued^ that an old cart- horse, a cow, a donkey, 
or a goat, is always a more picturesque obi.-«.i than a splendid 
.horse. If,, certainly, we turn to tlic wretched daubs of race- 
horses, this may be true?. But the Arab slet d of the desert, 
■the tall cavalry of the battle-field, yield quitj as much matter 
-of interest to iJie artist as the most ancient ai^jjmal that ever 
*excitcd.^ur sympathy by its limping gait. Wouvermans has 
^proved this llfcctually. 

^ may be said of the earth. A smooth and we}}- 

lawn is not half so pleaifii|4o the eye, in a painter’s 


laTidscai)e, as a rough rock clad with moss and crowned by 
stuntc’d buslics, with Iuto and tlicre a i)atch of green, just to 
bring the gray si)oU oul in boldejr rolief, A rough, rude, 
unequal surface, is belter than a regular line, for nil the 
purposes of art. 

The ardent student of nature, the traveller in search of the 
pictures(iue and lovidy, wdll, like the artist, shun the richly 
cultivated park, the low, fertile meadow, the garden laid out 
in alleys with beds of tlowers that sliow every hue of the 
rainbow', and turn gladly to arid and uncultivated wastes. 
Few' persons in the w'orld love the exquisite loveliness of 
our own calmer fealure.s in scencr^ more than we do our- 
selves ; but when w'e have felt our souls elevated most 
to'vards our (Creator, when our minds liave been imbued with 
admiration of the beautiful, the sublime, and the. grand, it 
has been while climbing the hills o£ Switzerland; when 
roaming o\cr the vast jirairies and beneath the leafy arches of 
th«‘ American •continent ; or upon the wide ocean in a storm. 
We prefer the park and the meadow as our dwelling-place; 
■vve remember the other as a mighty panorama that warmed 
our hearts to eiuotions which nowhere ehc were experienced. 

Dujardin never chose the merely symmetrical and beautiful. 
He selected subjects which, perhaps, trifling in reality, were 
picturesque when transferred to paper. A Swiss peasant- girl 
always looks well in a picture. She rarely or never does in 
real life. 

If the Dutcli painters have secured a wide place for them- 
selves in history, it is not by the sublimity of their expression 
or the* grandeur of their thoughts ; it is rather by devoting 
themselves to what grave classic men call the secondary 
itemB — colour, chiaroBcufo^ and touch ! Vfiim oiour6 'has 
^ntelleccual beauty ii^ it, because it awakens in the mind *thc* 
idea of a happy harmony between the characters of the-sc^He 
auJiof the day which illumines it. Pleasant and agreoahlc 
au^ecU require a serepe light^ and terrible events and 
are better illustrated by the light of a sinister ahd dalir)t' iik^f ' 
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Ail a^sty" aaya a critic, wlidse name we do not recollect, 
« is very much below the dignity of his profession, who thinks 
it a matter, of indifTcrenco what kind of weather thcjre was the 
day Ctt'sar was assassinated." Karel Dujardin, who knew so 
admirably bow to coml)inc and arrange soft lights, dark 
ciouds, affects in his crucifixions terrible and marked con- 
trasts, a rough opposition between clear light and dark 
shadows — a rough and suitable effect, when painting so solemn 
an^at the same time so terrible a subject. 

Most of the paintings of Karel are extremely well preserved ; 
and on the general subject of the pn'servation and cleaning (*f 
pictures a few words may be said. 

Many volumes have been WTitten on tlie art of cleaning 
pictures, of restoring them, of moving them about, and of 
re-canvassing them. M. Xavier de llurtin, in his “Theoretical 
and Practical Treatise on the Knowledge required hj- every 
Amateur,'* indicates many methods which may be used for 
cleaning pictures, and lays it down ns a huv that an amateur 
should know all the necessary processes, and put tlumi in 
practice himself. After having examined and carefully 
appreciated every one of the processes propost^d by this 
author, one of the most eminent evities of the day dendares 
that he found moat of them so dangerous, that, fai from 
advising amateurs to clean their ]»ietureK thc^meelves, he calls 
upon them to abstain from so delicate an operation, unless 
after long and careful study and miich practical experience, 
which can only (mable them to succeed. 

“ Nevertheless," he rcmaiks, “ however inexpf'rieneed an 
amateur may be, there are two operations Avhieh he m.iy 
himself undertake without dillieulty, that is, washing his 
pictures and cleaning the varnish. A careful amateur may 
adopt the Dutch custom of cleaning his pictures twice a year ; 
at the end of the* wriuter, to carry off tlic coating of smoke 
which always alights upon them ; at tlic (jid of tlu' summci, 
to get rid of the fly-hlow's, so fatal to painting if they are 
allowed permanent!)' to remain oji canvas, iiancl, or copp*»r. 
This cleaning is effected by means of u line sponge dipped in 
cold clean water, and by drying it aft t i wards wiilj a line and 
old piece of linen. If the i)iclure loses Us enamel, ])ass over 
it a coat of white turpentine ; this process does no harm to 
the painting, and lirst-rate eonnoiescurs look upon it as an 
indispensable method for preventing the extreme aritlity of 
the picture." 

Oil-paintin^olono admits of this cleaning, which at Venice 
was quite an art, and is even still to this day. 'J’here it w'as 
that Karol Dujtirdin executed one or tw'o of his best works. 

There is a slight irony, a gaiety, a wit, about Kurd Dujar- 
diiT, which makes us always recognise and welcome him ; h(» 
is fond of rustic beauties ; lie has, in representing them, more 
delicacy than Bainboche, nio-e nature than Berghem, though 
a less fertile and abundant genius. Ilis sentiment is like that 
of Vandervelde, but he has neither the profundity nor the 
melancholy of Paul Potter. Kven when he ])aints or engraves 
dead horses, his slaughter-house, his kn adder's yard, has 
nothing of that sinister aspect which Paul Potter impreg- 
nates them with. But, as an engrav er, hg is by no means 
inferior lo that master. It is impossible to carry further the 
science of the model, the intelligence of every detail of life, 
and every sign and mark of death. In the same way that he 
knew in his paintings exactly where to dasl^the peneil, so in 
his engravings he scatters his touches with vigour and intelli- 
gence. By a few bold outline he indicates the bony outline 
of the animal, the* joints and prominent parts. 

More delicate than that of l^^er, the poinic of Karel the 
engraver is always picturesque. He likes to show off the 
differences and contrasts of reality, the dirty w'ool ot the 
sheep, the knotted and entangled lleeces, the hair of thej>ig 
reeking with the filth of the farm-yard, the pig itself wallow- 
ing in the mire with incflUble delight. Their snouts, their 
heads', are the beau^id^al of idleness. Never was the father of 
porlt better rendped; never had he aimore patient artist. 

. The pigs, the horses, the cow, in the picture of “The 
Shp^lutd behind the Tree,'* the ass in “The Feasant Girl,” 
ajrlfit.ttojtwp mjiles; are models. The^ demonstrj^te the keen 


observation- and tho laborious industry of the artist. Form, 
attitude, movement— all is true and real. His slieep and his 
goats are gems, and no serious critic will accuse him of man- 
nerism here. His engravings, ihen, an' extremely valuable. 
Everybody ndio has watched the progress of engraving knows 
“The Two Mules," published in 1(1^2. It is founded on tho 
fable of In'! Fontaine, the six lines of w’hieh, that refer to the 
picture, it w'ould he a pity to translate from their native sim- 
plieity into English : - 

“ Deux niuli’ts chomiiuiieiit, I’uu d’avoiiie charge, 

L’:mlrr‘ pDrlaiit Targent de la guhelle.; 

(Mui-u, glovioiix d’uiio fhiirgt' si belle, 

N'eiit jjoiir iK'aiivoup on otre souhige, 

11 ii\:iiThiiit d’liu j)iu iTle\e, 

Fn rsiis!iiit '>nnner hu soimetlc " 

3’hi‘ two animalr. are admirably rendered. The one steps 
proudly along with his magnitieent harness. But, despite ^is 
fine feathers, his li‘g is not better Bhaja'd, nf»r his form more 
elegant. The animals are th(' same, though ditferently 
equip])ed. 'riiough his fringe is so glorious, his knees are 
lumpy and knotty. Tlu're is that (juiet satire in this picture, 
of which Karel Dujardin w'as very fond. 

Karel Dujardin is hc'st knnw'ii by his pictures of (juacks, so 
admirably engraved ])y Boissieu. 'J’hat of tho Louvre (p. 2S1) 
is the most (‘( lehrated. On a hriglit and soft .morning, a chaiv 
latati has erected a stand in a villag(‘. lOlevated on a scaffold, 
in the cf).stume of // sii/ztor Scaramiivrio^ he is standing on tiptoe 
and making antics to half-a-dozen rustics. A man with a black 
mask aceompani(‘s him on a guitar, while a monkc)' chatters 
and makes faces. A gn'Ut sign-board exphiins wdrit is to be 
sliown in the stable, which serves as a theatre, and open before 
the quack is his box of elixirs, aJcuni harnttoh di nngttntfi ; but 
wdihouL w’ititing Itir the spet'cli of Scaramouch, Puuehinelio 
poke.s hiB nose through the (“urtain. The ruin in the distance, 
th(' cloak worn by one of the jieasaiits, th(‘ warm light which 
animates thi‘ whole*, give a locality to the scene, and remind 
IIS of Karel’s Uotmin studic's. This jiieture is full of what we' 
(all humour, and would do no disen'dil to Wilkie. 

'ruknig the whole (»f Jus productions, Kand Dujariliu must 
he placed in the first rank of great Dutch painters. L.'indscape 
pamter, animal painter, inventor of ravisliing compositions, he 
stands beside Berghem, Yaiuh rveleh*, Paul Potter, Pierre de 
T.aer, and even Albert Cuyp. He is inferior to some of these 
ma8t(‘rs in certain particulars, but his superiority in all other 
raist'H him to the first rank. His brilliant aRd intelligent touch 
— so easy and bold— is abj\e all praise ; his colouring, though 
silvery and golden in tint, has jirescrved after two agt's its 
freshness, its purity, and forct*. His chiarosrnro is admirable, 
(renerally, to bring forward his figures, he uses, like Pynaker, 
H kind of broken light. Suppose he has painted an ass stand- 
ing up. If he has a wlnt^ sjiot on the nose, and his ears are 
black, the vigorous portion of tlu^ black ground of mountains 
will pass just over the white spot and btdow the black ears." 
If he wishes to bring out in hold relief the crupper of a white 
horse mounted by a musketeer, the painter introduces a dark 
bromi wall. 'J’hrough a door in this Avail comes forth a servant 
with a jug of ale. A pig-trough and tAvo dogs will complete 
the scene. 

But what skies ! Adorablef says a French critic. Nobody 
ever succeeded in painting them with more clearness, more 
lucidity, more softness, with more harmonious hcauty. Tho 
southern sky is bold and dashing without crudity- it dazzles 
but docs not pain the eye- it rejoices the heart. The skies of 
Adrian Vandervelde are sometimes of a hard blue ; those of 
Ituysdael always veiled by clouds, sad and melancholy ; but 
the skies of Karel Dujardin arc sunny and cheerful, l^e the 
man who painted them. His clouds are like fiocks of white 
wool ; he rolls them,%e piles them one above anothefi so that 
•they look like a little chain of hills coming gently down to die 
at the feet of the sun, as mountains slope ^own to the sea. 
Karol Dujardm combines the light of Italian summer with the 
♦calm tranquillity of Holland. This is hi|j;h praise, but it is 
given vhere it i« / 
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FLOWER. PAINTING. 


The higheHt purpose of the artist is, of course, the re- 
alisation of beauty ; his true creations are ideal, and the 
mere reproduction, mimetically, on canvas, of unnatural 
object, such as a stone, a fish, a piece of wood, a loaf, or H 
candle, if executed to perfection, does not constitute a claim 
to be oonsidercd as possessing a genius at all akin to that 
which inspired the labours of Titian, ttaffaelje, or Correggio. 
Thus much, however, may be admitted without at all depre- 
ciating the importance of that skill which Van Iluysum 
acquired, and which is wanting to so many of his Ibllowers. 
A flower, like a human face, may be painted poetically or 
otherwise. It may be a dead, material thing, a copy of 
nature with no excellence but practical accuracy ; or it may 


that they chose them particularly for artistic imitation. ^ The 
Athenian may be said to have inwoven with his daily exist- 
ence a poetical garlanding of those brightest production ot 
the soil, the fascinating flowers of the earth. At his biiih, 
chaplets and festal crowns were hung about the house ; hfs 
name was given to him ait a flowery feast ; his bridal was . 
adorned with a luxury of wreaths and coronals ; his grave was 
‘strewn with sweet offerings ; and the favourite seasons of the 
year were in the same manner symbolised by flowers — gifts to 
the gods, tokens to friends, emblems of beauty, and sacrificial ' 
offerings to the shafles of the departed. A similar feeling has 
in all. ages and countries inspired mankind. The simplest- 
savages, deficient in all other poetry, and otherwise rude in 
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be formed with beauty, and beauty, |too, of the most delicate 
And delicious kind. The peachy of Apelles won him a widely 
expanded fame, not excelled by that which was gained by the 
portraits of his beloved Campastre ; the com of Thyro became 
proverbial ; and many other names come to us from antiquity, 
famous only because they vied with nature’s own hand in 
their mimic fruit, foliage, and flowers. Stories arc told of 
an artist who painted grapes so tempting that the birds 
flew at them and pecked them, until some cunning pencil 
wove, with subtle colours, a veil that seemed to screen 
his lovely works from the touch, thoufh it did not conceal 
them* from the eye; of another, who gave his plums such, 
a bloom that children cried at seeing them ; of another, 
whose flowers, by an ingenious contrivance, appeared fo give 
hwth thij^atural perfumes of the gardens ; and it is.well known , 
fondness of the ancients, eBpecia}iy the Greeks, for 
species of flower, especially fragrant ones, such, 


taste, love to decorate themselves with garlands ; and we find 
the custom equally prevalent among the Indian raoqs, the 
African tribes, tlm uncouth nomades of Ausfralia, the original 
natives of North and South America, and the populations of 
barbarians who, in antiquity, inhabited theEjuropean continent. 
Wherever any progress in the mimetic arts has been made, 
flowers, therefore, have naturally entered within the circle of 
the artist's studies ; though, of course, the sculptor must fail in 
the attempt to reproduce their beauty], consisting, .as it does, 
less in rich, graceful, and expressive form, than in colour, tone, 
brilliancy, and freshness. In many modem countries, howevn^ 
they have Been chosen even for plastic imitation, though the 
only material hitherto used for this purpose, with any great 
success, has been wa2. Faintihg, however, is peculiarly 
adi^ted to the representation of flowers, and accor^jmgly in 
all galleries and exhibitions we find it applied to this olsjeci. 
The artists of the Low Ck>iintry school have been .eiKpooially 
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widicted to it, to mote .0, inde»d. than those of Itriy. The 
wnbltious KtUa of the south dUdained such separate details 


pictures soft, golden landscapes, fringed with rich lights, 
graced hy Toluptuous undulations and picturesque combina- 
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ANTHONY VANDYCK. 


AN'f H <iN V Va nu yck was born in Antwerp in 1 590. He perhaps 
owed the early development of his predilection for art to his 
father’s calling— that of a painter on glass— and his mother’s 
taste, which led her to embroider designs both in- landscapes 
and figures, some of which she executed with great skill. She 
was glad to find that her sou was disposed to follow the same 
bent as herself, and gave him all the instruction in her power, 
and induced his father to place liim in the studio of Henry 
Van Balen, a historical painter of some repute, who had studied 
under llubcns. While her(', he of course became familiar 
with the works of the latter ; and such was the admiration 
which he conceived for this great man, that he could not rest 
satisfied until he obtained admission to his school in 1015. 
He proved himself in every way worthy of the privileges 
which he now enjoyed. Ilis assiduity, zeal, and attention 
attracted the notice of his master, and caused him to bestow 
on him a greater amount of teaching and encouragement than 
his other pupils ordinarily met with. He evinced his confi- 
dence in him by employing him very soon in making the draw- 
ings of his own works from which the engravings 'were to be 
taken. HU fellow^students, how'cvcr, were not less forward 
in acknowledging his talents than linlx'iis himself, as was 
shown by a well authenticated anecdote. 

'During the absence' ol their masier tlic pupils were in the 
habit of persuading his old sc'rvant to admit them into his 
painting room, that they might inspect his works as they pro- 
gressed. On one occasion, however, the easel was Ihro’wn 
down, and to their great consternation the jiainting was 
seriously injured. After consulting as to the course to be 
adopted, they resolved to request Vaiidyck to repair the 
damag'). He reluctantly consented to make the attempt, and 
with such success that his comrades declared they could not 
distinguish his workmanship from the remainder. When 
Hubens returned, however, he at onev detected the difference, 
summoned them all before him, and questioni d them as to 
the cause of the alterations. They frankly confes.scd the 
truth, and the matter w'as passed over without any further 
notice or remark. 

When Vandyck had made considerable progress, Hubens 
advised him to visit Italy, whtsre he would ac(iuire just and 
pure notions of form from the remains of Greek and Homan 
sculpture, 'aiid could study the application -of those principles 
of art which he had already learned in the great works of the 
Italian masters. As ii proof of his esteem, Hubens iirescnted 
him, when leaving his school, with three of the finest of hi'« own 
paintings, an “ Eece Homo," a portrait of his wdfe, and a 
night scene representing the seizure of Jesus in the garden 
of the Mount of OJivea ; and also with one of Ids most valuable 
horses. It does not appear, however, that Vandyck followed 
his advice as to the journey to Italy ; because we find that he 
was so flattered by the invitation of the Earl of Arundel to 
come to England, that he acceptc^d it. Tlic-re is a great differ- 
ence of opinion amongst his biographers as to whether he 
.came direct to England after leaving the studio of Hubens, 
or first paid a visit to Eranoe ; but from an order for the 
payment of ^100 to Vandyck for special services rendered to 
Charles I., bearing date 10‘20, it seems likely that he first visited 
England. Whether this £100 was b gratuit y, or was a regular 
payment for work and labour doiie, does not appear. A 
“ Head of James I.” in the collection at Windsor, has by 
some t een supposed to be the production for which the sum 
was paid.’ The only other work of this period which is 
attributed to him iritk' any show of proof, is a portrait of 
the ** Earl of Arundel/* his patron, which war. engraved by 
Hollar. 

‘He took his ' departure from England on the 28th of 
February, I6‘i0 (o.s.), and an a pass given h.im:to enable him 
. to embark, he is designated one of ** hia.Majesty's servants,’* 
^aiid.lve is described as having obtained leave of absence for 
ei^ht months ; from which it may be inferred tbat he 


obtained a regular engagement from the king. He )iow mode 
his wpy once more to Flanders, where, however, he was 
destined to offer up his devotions at the shrine of another deity 
than Apollo. He fell desperately in love with a young 
country-girl residing in the village of Lavelthem, near 
Brussels, named Anna Van Ophem. So powerful a hold dW 
his passion acquire over him, that he was unable to tear 
himself aw'ay from the presence of his charmer for a con- 
siderable length of time. Month after month passed away in 

dalliance sweet,” and Italy seemed to be totally lost sight of. 
By the persuasions of the fair Anna, however, he painted two 
pictures for the parish church, one of them representing “St. 
Martin,” the patron saint, on horseback, dividitighis cloak with, 
a beggar. The saint was a portrait of Vandyck himself, and 
the horse of the one which Hubens had presented him wdth. 
'I’he same subject had been previously treated by lliibens ' 
almost in the same manner. The iiarish authorities some time 
afterw'urds disposed of it to a M. Iluet of the Hague; but as 
soon as the villagers heard of it, they rose in arms, and resisted | 
all attempts to remove it with such vigour that the pur- 
chast'i’s had to fly in order to save their lives. Similar zeal in 
its defence w'as manifested at a more recent period ; when in 
ISOG the French seized upon it, the inhabitants offered so 
strenuous a resistance, that a reinforcement of troops had 
to be sent dow'u from Brussels before it could be carrie'd 
away. It remained in the JiOavre until 1815, when the 
allied armies enti^red baris and restored it to the rightful 
on ners. 

As soon as Rubens heard of his pupil’s infatuation, he 
hastened down to Lavelthem, and succeeded in rousing him' 
to a remeQibrance of art and fame, and inducing him to break 
the silken chains w’hieh bound him. '^le took a hasty leave 
of his mistress, and started off for Italy. He first directed his 
steps to Venice, attractiid by the reputation of the colourists 
of that scliool, w'hose manner his master had admired and to 
some extent adopted. He paid particular attention to the 
works of Giorgione and Titian, and occupied himself mainly 
ill copying and studying them, until the low state of his funds 
obliged him to set out for (ienoa. This city was at this 
period at the height of its celebrity, and was the abode of the 
wealthiest ^nobles and merchants in ICurope. Hubens, had 
been received in it with great favour, so that his pupil visited 
it under auspicious circumstances, and his own gi;gceful 
’ manners and rising talents as a portrait painter confirmed the 
good im}}i'CBsionH formed regarding him from his master’s 
prestige. The Spinola, Haggi, Brignoli, Pallavicino, and 
Balbi families eagerly availed themselves of his services, and 
their palaces still contain some of the best specimens of his 
w'orks. 

From Genoa he proceeded to Rome, and while there was a 
guest in the palace of Cardinal Bentiroglio, who^ from his long 
residence in Flanders, was very fond of Flemings. By his 
order Vandyck painted a Crucifixion, and a fulLlength poftta4t 
of himself. The latter is considered one of his best works ; 
the colouring bears evidence to the benefits he derived (torn 
his residence in Venice. In the pontifical palace there is an 
Ascension and an Adoration of the Magi by himy which if is 
presume^ were painted by a commission frOm the PppOi . 
Many other works executed at this period are still to be taHafoid 
in the palaces of the nobles. His stay at itome only tidied 
two years, and its termination was owing, it is said, tp 
concealed dislike of the Flemish artists residing there.^ 
appear to have been mostly men of dissipated habi^j'^t- 
hpuse frequenters and tipplers, passing their tiihe Ih^m^s 
altogether foreign to Tandyck’s tastes, whq had n gqdd 
the fine gen1j[eman in his composition, even if his 
good sense had not shown him that coarse sehsUiUstii. 
tP excellence in any walk of life^ He was fond Me mis, 
end grand equipages, too, which led his 
h;lm pfond, and from this to cidacmilting 
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himth^e wm but (toe atep. They declared that hia drawing 
waa wr^hedf^and hia colouring worse. Disgusted by their' 
conduct, Vandyck left Rome and returned to Genoa, whence 
. he shortly after passed over into Sicily. While in Palermo, 
he painted th<? portrait of the celebrated blind paintress, Soffo- 
nisba Angosciola, then in her ninely-tirst year. Vandyck 
appears to*have derived great enjoyment from her society, as 
ho afterwards declared that he had received more instruction 
in his art from a blind woman than from the works of the 
most celebrated painters. lie left Sicily in haste, in conse- 
quence of the outbreak of the plague. During his rambles on 
the Continent, he met the Countess of Arundel travelling with 
her two sons. She begged of him to return with her to 
England, but he declined and retuincd to Genoa. 

After a short residence in Florence, of which little is knowm, 
making his stay in Italy on the whole five years, he once more 
bent his steps triwards home, where ho had every reason to 
expect a cordial welcome, as his fame had already reached 
Antwerp, and the citizens were naturally disposed to do him 
all honour. As soon as he made his appearance he was over- 
whelmed with commissions. The first work of importance 
which he undertook was an altar-piocc for the church of the 
Augustines, representing “St. Augustine in Ecstasy, sur- 
rounded by Angels.” Sir Joshua Reynolds condemns it,' be- 
cause it wants any large mass of light ; but this was not so much 
the painter’s fault as that of the monks, who insisted on his 
making the saint’s garment black, instead of light, as he had 
originally intended it. Another instance of equally nu»chievous 
interferencx* occurred with regard to a ])ainting, the subject of 
which was* “ The Raising of the Cro^'.s,” Avhich lie was to 
execute for the canons of the collegiate* church of Courtriiy. 
To give his countrymen a full idea of his powers, he resolved 
to exert himself to the uttermost upon this work, and succeeded 
to his own satisfaction. On taking it to the church, tlie 
canons, instead of allowing him to put it up at once in the 
place it was intended to occui)y, insisted upon having it 
unpacked before their eyes, that they might at once form a 
judgment upon its merits. Alter remonstrating in vain, ho 
complied with their request'. They glanced at the canvas 
contemptuously, declared that the Saviour's head was like 
that of a porter, and that the others were masks, and turning 
upon their heels, told ^'andyok that ho himself was a mere 
dauber, and left him. The picture was. how'pver, put up, hut 
the canons^ in their cross stupidity, refused to come and look 
at it again. The painter was, however, not long in getting 
justice ; connoisseurs saw it, artists saw it, travellers saw it, 
and the voices of all competent to form an opinion were 
unanimous in its favour. The canons now found themselves 
jn an awkward position, but they were either cowardly or 
magnanimous enough to join in tho general admiration, and, 
as some amends for their former insults, met in full conclaA^c 
and commissioned him to paint two other pictures. He sent 
back their order with a contemptuous refusal, telling them 
there were enough daubers in Courtray without sending to 
Antwerp for them. * 

Vandyck stayed in Flanders about five years after his 
return from Italy, and during the whole of this time was very 
busily employed. Thirty pictures at least were painted by 
him for various churches and chapels, in addition to a great 
number of portraits of the most celebrated men and women of 
.the* — ^The Archduchess Isabella of Austria, the Cardinal 

Infanta of Spain, the Queen-m Jtner of France, and her son 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans, both of whom w'cre then residing 
in exile at Brussels; equestrian portraits of the' Piince 
Thomas of Savpy, the Duke of Arftmberg, the Duke of 
Aloa'y Antonius, Tricst, Bishop of Ghent, and the Abbe 
\ He also painted portraits of most of the leading 

g^erc^ who fought in the Thirty Years' War, Gustavus 
.^pljphus, Wallenstein, Pappenheim, Tilly, the Emperor 
and others. 

passing over* a hasty visit to the Netherlands, during which 
' p^r^aits df the Prince and the Prineess of Orange 

deed to notice Vandyck'a residence 
liii life ^ming dnabffeiif.WMt' 


interest, for our readers. The immediate' cause of his coming 
over is not known ; there are no traces of a direct invitation 
.from the king ; but it is more than probable that -the sudden 
restoration of his patron, the Enrl of Aruiidel, to the faVour of 
Charles I., vhich he had lost by the marriage of his eldest 
son, liord Maltravers, with the Lady Elizabeth Stuart, daughter 
of £sme, Duke of Lennox, had something to do with it. He 
arrived in London in the beginning of April, 1632, and met 
w'itli a very cordial welcome from the king, who assigned him 
apartments in the Blockfriars and a summer residence at . 
Eliliam, and appointt'd him principal painter in ordinary to 
their Majesties. Within three months after his arrival he 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, accompanied 
by the gift of a gold* chain, to which w'as attached the royal 
portrait set in brilliants. By this time he had painted the 
family group containing Charles, his wife, and children, which 
now hangs in the Vandyck room of Windsor Castle. He was 
henceforth kept in constant employment either by the kingbr 
by the nobility; and in October, lOJki, the former settled a 
pension of .C200 a- year upon him- a large sum according to the 
value of iuon(‘y at that day ; and this, combined with his 
private earnings, enabled him to gratify his extraordinary love 
of display, a tailing which he must have contracted by his 
residence wdth Rubens, who was very wealthy. His estab- 
lishment was now kept up on a scale of gorgeous iragnificence, 
as he aspired to rival the court nobility in dress, equipage^ 
and (‘iitertainment. He made a practice of inviting all those 
who came to sit for their portraits to remain and dine with 
him afterwards, so that ho might have an opportunity of 
observing their expression more closely, and amending his 
sketch. He wae very fond of music, and affected to be a 
great patron of those who made it their profession. Owng 
to the king's custom of rowing down to his house in his barge, 
and sitting wdth him for hours at a time in his studio, it 
became the fashion amongst the nobility to do the same. His^ 
house consequently became a regular place of resort, a species 
of morning lounge lor the fine gentlemen of the day. As they 
w'cre of course all given to gallantry and intrigue, VandyCk 
must nf‘ ds be so too, and managed to spend very large sums, 
of money upon divers fair ones, whose favours he enjoyedii^ 
'I’he natural consequence of all this folly was, that his consti- 
tution began to give w^ay, being undermined by luxurious 
habits, indolence, and dissipation, and his circumstances 
becoming embarrassed, he is said to have been silly enough to 
seek to retrieve his fortunes by the aid of the philosopher's 
stone, for w'hich hci searched diligently for a long while, w’e 
need hardly say in vain. 

The king saw what a sad life his favourite was leading, and 
wdscly concluded that the best remedy for all bachelor ail- 
ments was matrimony. He accordingly got him married to 
Mi.s.s Maria Rutliven, the daughter of an ejniuent physician, 
who had suffered a long inijirisoninent in the Tower, during 
tlie preceding reign, upon a false charge of treason. The lady 
w'as poor, but high-born, and she and Vandyck, for aught we ’ 
know to the contrary, lived very happily together. 

The painter now applied himself almost wholly to portrait 
painting, and neglected liistory.. There are few old families in 
England wdiich cannot show one or more portraits of their 
ancestors from this painter’s hand. He, however, executed a 
good many historical pictures, most of them New Testament 
subjects, for his kind patron, Sir Kenelm Digby; but he 
aBX>ired to sometliing which should prove a still better exposi- 
tion of his talents than anything he had yet achieved. 

Rubens had painted some splendid pictures upon the ceiling 
of the banquetting-room at Whitehall, and their richness was 
so great, that something of the same kind was eyidently|K 
needed upon the walls also. Vandyek th«r«fore proposed to 
the king, through Sir Kenelm Digby, to execute a series of 
pictures illustrative' of the history of the qrd^ of.lbhe garter. 
•The scheme pleased the king, and he ordered to be 

prepared forthwith, with the intention of having thm worked 
in tapestry; but up'^u coming to calculate thh expense, he 
found’ it would amount to £76,000, an enorm^ 6tihi, con» , 
Aa thtnjttste of the which the people of* 
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England had made up their minds upon no afccdunt to 
replenish till Charles began to mend his manners and reduce 
their grievances. So Vandyck’s proposal was laid aside for 
the present. The same sad necessity caused the prices which 
he charged for the pictures executed for the royal family to be 
cut down greatly ; and altogether, between bad health and 
pecuniary embarrassment, and the political troubles, the period 
between 1635 and 1610 was a dull time enough for Sir An- 
thony Vandyuk. To shake off Ins melancholy, ho undertook 
a journey to Paris, hoping to obtain cmploymc'iit at the grand 
gallery of the T.ouvre, which Louis XIII. was then about to 
decorate with paintings ; but in this he was disappointed, and 
returned to England after a sojourn of two months in the 
French capital. 


offered a gratuity of £100 to tlic physician if he saceeeded in 
saving his life. It was all in vain, however. The gossip of 
courts, the favour or neglect of princes, the breath of popular 
applause, or civil discord, could trouble him.n) more* He 
died in December, 1641, at the early age of forty- two, and lies 
buried m the north side of the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
near the tomb of John of Gaunt. 

He had one daughter by his wife, named Justiniano^ who 
married Sir John Stepney, of Prendergast, Pembrokeshirp. 
Their last descendant, Sir Thomas Stepney, died in Septeih* 
ber, 1825. 

From Vandyck’s portraits we learn that he was handsome, 
lively, and intelligent -looking. From contemporary chronicles 
and gossip wc learn that, he was graceful in his carriage, and 
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He found but a. poor prospect before blm here. The 
parliament and the Roundheads were carrying things with a 
high hand, and were certainly inspired with no love for such 
ungodly vanities as painting. In March, 1647, Vandyck saw 
'^hc royal family who had so long been b^% kind friends 
dispersed : and his patron, the Earl of Strafford, w'as brought 
to the scaffold in the May following. One calamity followed 
another ; gaieties w’ere over, the nobility had we ightier business 
on hand l^an getting their portraits painted. London w'as 
filled with stem PurtaiiB who never lounc^ed in sjtudios. 

under the circum- 
j^ecame sick unto death. Charles had just returned 
otland, and on hearing of the illness, of Ms old ftiend, 


winning in his manner. He was generous to a fault, extremely 
sensitive, and, as we liave already said, was vain and fond of 
show. 

!Many of his historical paintings displayed the highest skill. 
One of them, “ Christ crucified between two Thieves,” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds pronounced one of the finest pictures in the 
world. His heads always display wonderful expression, deep . 
pathos, and a refinement carried in some instances to the 
verge of delicacy. But to see him in his glory, we fnwt 
' traverse the galleries of our old nobility, and see hiS knl^li 
and dames of the seventeenth century looking down oh he 
from the blackened canvas, with grand iiii]|^^.:^ilieir 
haughtjr but not unplessihg dignity. : 


J. LOriS DAVID. 



AftT is an idea, an abstraction. At all events it is so in the 
sense that every man has his own conception about it, each 
man his own peculiar notions. In addition to this, notions 
have their separate theories : one notion is positive, another 
imitative,, another poetical, another classical, wliilc all have 
their oddities and fancies. We, perhaps, more than any other 
country, have set at naught mere schools and academies, and 
, allowed each individual man to work out his own indi* 
viduality. There are Attempts at schools, it is true ; but it . 
must be said, they are not successful. The very many 
painters in England who have kept apart from schools, are 
really those who have held the highest position. 

' Tnily Art has avowed many theories relative, in most cases, 
iQ\sc|tools; but the greatest expressions of genius which 
to art are those of single men, who, like John Martin, 
Imve workedpout their own conception apart from academics, 
thsil^es, and schools. But if, to a certain extent, this be true 
of jlttkUnd, it is scarcely true elsewhere, and is not true even 
of David^ whose' greatest glory is to have founded 
a si^ol, which has gone on copying and imitating ever since. 

we judge the school, then, let us inquire into the 
history of ike artist. 

ktHtoricftl painter ym u in time to save the French 
utter extinction. &ince those days when the 
and licentious Watteau iiad left the slips of the 
and concealed by rouge and Vermillion, .tort in 
bad ikUen into a kind of voluptuous intoxication, a 
imitation of this castaway amid the pupils of 
\ Despite the' solemn. absurdities pf Lemoinc, who 
IUB, in kis^tfrt%f a p^nteieBus to fall. on his sword 
Art was at the lowest ebb— a mere typo of 
^femaaations of sensuelism, and the 
'^{bmwas notashred, not aremnaut 

■ ' ■ 
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matter of all French productions, the artists oi' that country 
seeking to outdo each other in their endeavours to pervert and 
degenerate the human intellect. 

Art, literature, morals, manners, *aU were sinking into the 
same vortex under the baneful intluoncc of such courts as those, 
of Louis XV. and the Regent of OrleatfS, the members of which 
were on a par with, if not below, the average of the populations 
which fill our bridewells and our Magdalen hospitals. Casual 
observers have often been surprised when gazing at pictures 
like tliose which adorned the walls of ladies' chambers under 
the Regent, have been naturally horrified at the violence and 
brutality of the people at the commencement of the Revolution, 
and have condemned artists and people us they had previously 
condemned wfitets and philosophers. But the true criminals 
must be sought elsewhere. The tone of public morals, the 
stamp of public character, in times like the last century in 
^France, must be taken from above. The court, the aristocracy, , 
the church, the women of rank, were all equally corrupt, 
equally profligate, equally vile and contemptible. It would 
have been difficult to find at YerBailles or at the Tuileriea 
men and women capable of loving a Milton or a Dante, of 
admiring a Michael Angelo or a Rafiaelle, of understanding or 
appreciating a high-class production of kind; and Vol- 
taire, Firon, Boucher," Watteau, a|id the novel of Faublas,, . 
were the fitting children of such a soil as that which educat^;.^ 
and fashionable society presented at this period* 
painters, authors, philosophers, historians, in, France eip^^ 
cially, must be read and admired ; and as to be 
admired it was . necessary to bo cynicali irreUgib^ 
indelicate, poetSi painters, authors, phiLoaophacii fK^ 
were cynical, irreligious, and indelicate. ^ ' V ■ 

It iB,ait «|^r t% suppose that mtellept torini 'ifaig ,cbtoac|t€c 
of tko : R to the oh vaoteristfto of Jjtto agk " 

: tt wpl be noted by aU 



^ that literature is a litUe more Wse and 

: Mder than the language of die most refined sode^ b a 
: elrUiBed country. • 

In France, in the time of Watteau, the very name of love 
had been degraded and materialised. We no longer aaw fSond 
affection b^ambg from an averted face, a languid eye, an ex- 
pressive smile, love timidly venturing on a stolen kiss ; ‘ all 
was .bold* audacious, unblushing, and daringly pamted on the 
wainscolibg of boudoirs, the interior of ladies* bed-chambers; 
a style of dress somewhat too ncglt^k ,■ or ideas, imfit for pencil 
or bru 8 h| crudely and coarsely expressed. Scenes of country 
life no longer breathed innocence and purity; they were 
expuses for rough and. dubious scenes ; while even landscape 
WM degraded bto the representation of a nature stiff and 
impossible — a nature remmding one of the pointed scenes of a 
ballet, and not of Uie reality. The imitators and followers of 
Watteau had jnone of his talent, none of his soft and lovely 
skies, none of his truth and power of colouring. 

Art was then, like society, religion, virtue, morals, and oven 
national existence, about to perish at the end of an orgy and 
debauch fit for the purlieus of some demoralised capital. 
Never did a nation present a more degraded or melancholy 
spectacle than did France towards the latter end of the last 
century ; without faith, honour, or even the last semblance of 
virtue— its best outward^ sign— modesty. To save Art, a revo- 
lution, a change as radical and as sweeping as that which w'as 
about to save the body politic, was needed. This mighty and 
tremendous change w'as effected by David — not wholly, not 
completely ; for French Art has never yet risen to the very 
‘ highest level, never soared to those tremendous heights which 
dazzled the minds and fired the genius of Home, of Florence, 

• of Venice— but effected to an extent which is fortunate for 
Fiance. Not that the voluptuous, even the painfully indelicate, 
style of art has been wholly discarded in France; by no 
means. The students of this disagreeable branch of painting 
still exist, as do tlie imitators of the ahhh and 
miey must and will remab while France is France. But 9 
more severe, a more chaste, a higher tone has been given ; 
and the men of talent and genius who attain to eminence' in 
France, discarding tlic boudoir and rnclle^ have elevated their 
thoughts above the palled copyists of Bouchci and Watteau, 
and obtained a deservedly high place in the art- history of 
modem Europe. 

* Beveral attempts had )^ecn made, previously to the day of 
llavid, to turn the foul current into a pure and wholesome 
channel. * But only another Hercules* could cleanse the 
Augean stable, Vien made one or two timid attempts to 
check the torrent, but was swept away in the mud which he 
stirred to the surface. A more vast and capacious mind, a 
more daring and original genius, was required to effect a real, 
a radical cure — one who would boldly grapple with the tide 
and hurl it back under the influence 01 the beautiful, and of 
the beautiful as accepted by the great verdict of antiquity. 
It. was a mighty stride to take, from the effeminate Boucher, 
who showed you how to treat a leg elegantly, or made a 
cripple look graceful, to the painter Dayid, who was to 
p!|ofeBs the worship of the beautiful with all the severity of 
a Florentine. 

It is the mistake of France to rush to extremes. She is 
eternally either turning liberty mto licence, or groaning ■ 
beneath the heavy^oad of despotism. , In the same way in 
art. From a romp in the hay-fielu, she turns to the rape 
of the Sabines* and that art which was familiar, funny, 
coarsely humorous, is now nothing if not classical. A man 
christened his son Brutus, and was painted in a toga. It 
inay have been necessary to excite this enthuaiosni for Home 

monotony of classical 
sutqects, as depicted by artists, would soon have wearied the 
modem history had .hot furnished 
fresh materials to work upon, a 

the man who was >0 comm^'ce the 
ito ^mst the unmodest Boucher wa# hig own rela- 
«om,pte» of pais^J^ |n»|ee. W. 


f olbbed ptomsion of the emiire 


Jn France, sent forth from his owji 
his art. The nephew of Francois Bouchfii^ 

Bom in France in the middle pf the righ^eenw ce|^tlj^il||n/ 
1748, David was educated at the Coll^, des , , 

-He deriived little advantage from the education he. ^ 
received, already influenced as he was by the 4 ®ftfr® of 
ing. His copy-books were covered with rough and shap^^i, 
sketches, and when he should have been writing a specO^^ 
Scipio or of Hannibal, the young rhetorician preferred | ‘ 
one of them with a Homan helmet. His tather, who ' 
mercer on* the Quai of the Megisserie, having been unfo: 
nately killed in a duel, David fell, at the age of-nine ye^i 9 .*^v 
under the tutorship of a maternal uncle, who wished tsf 
educate him as an architect, bellciring him to, be possessed pf 
a solid and reasoning mind. But the young student, ^hile - , 
possessed of much calm good sense, had a fiery and firdent 
disposition, lie rebelled against the authoiity of his tutor, , 
by whom he did not feel himself to be appreciated^ 

One day he was sent by his mother with a letter to his great- ' . 
tmcle, Boucher. He found the artist engaged in pwting one 
of those voluptuous pieces he w'as in the habit of supplying.^* 
to Madame Dubarry— pieces which were not without origi- 
nality and talent. The sight of the easel, the palette, and the , • 
brushes inflamed the imagination of young David, who, while 
Boucher was reading the letter, remained in silent amazement 
before the picture, no doubt mentally revolving, like Cor- 
reggio, his own career. 

He resolved to become a great painter, 
llis friends were compplled to yield to so energetic a will, 
and David became a pupil of Boucher, as Guerin was the 
teacher of Gericault. But Boucher, despite his weakness in 
yielding to an immoral and degrading style for th<5 sake of 
momentary triumphs, had a conscientious mind and muckt • 
greatness of soul on occasions. In those days he hesitated 
not to corrupt still more the vicious stre^a of society ; but be' 
at once acknowledged that his lessons might be pernicious 
and injurious to David, and he advised him to go to Vfon, whp ;- 1 
would give him more wholesome instruction. In 1772 tbie; 
pupil of Vien wished to try for the “prize of Home.** BCfo, 
genius was, however, in an anomalous state, and his judges 
were the men of the school he was about to overthrow. .. Ha 
tried twice, and tw^pc failed. 

David suffered all the usual difficulties of a youflg man 
beginning life in any profession, ivhen without rich friends. 
He often w^anted the means of dcTvoting himself peaceably to 
study, and the gnawing cares of want were added to what he 
considered injustice. His sufferings were, ho#ever, not.jpf 
very long duration, and he was delivered from his xnisery l^ 
a very unexpected way. David was saved and started by tm' 
opera Minseusc. The celebrated Mademoiselle Guimard, whom 
Paris adored, and who was surrounded by a court of.scwnps, 
the friends of the Prince de Soubise, her ruined lover, ha^ ^ 
just built in the Chaussee d'Antin, under the name 
of Terpsichore, a “delicious hotel,” where the^c^tV 
was regarded as one of the objects of man's existence. 
cmbellisli her dwelling, the renowned courtesan adc* ' 
herself to Fragonard, a charming painter, a painter esp 
of love And love- scenes, wholly, says a French WTiter, 
prejudices! A quarrel took place shortly, however, betw*l^ 
Guimard and her decorator. The latter had 
fair employer as Terpsichore, but returning sjecre^y. to> 
sahn^ with brushes and paint, Ke re-touched the hei{ 4 , ^3^, 
made of her a furious and raving Nemesis. The daneeuit < 
into the room, whore, seeing herself disfiigured in . ; 

she flew into a passion, and overwhelmed the arti^'wiith , t% . 
proaches and insults. She called in her friends to 
the horrible head* forgetting, that in her rage she iras j 
ladiig herself to the ca^patuns* IkNffybody begfu^ J 
Fragona^f avenged, abandon^ed the dqcorallQ^^t 
'i^hic.h^as then handed over td, David, jprte djF' 
m$a, appeared pensive* and 
Madepiqfi^lle Guimard over^ai^M% i|^- 



o^midttHber^he who Hftd go much moneys 
gdlilHliUr him all the money he wanted. ‘ 

^itttd 'Kraa a tthe Prehohman. He took the money, ahd 
heidrt at the same time, finiahed the decorationa, and 
“ Inicto tb wdrk hard again for his third trial. A third time he 
im ti^ected. gave ^y to utter despair, and, shut up in 
kM jmm, determined to allow himself to die of hunger, 
t' libber Tictim to the eccentric faintness of heart so often felt 
genius. He was It^g in the Louvre, in the apart- 
!w^ts of Sedaine, a clever poet, who loved him as a son. 
.®Es wdfihyman, uneasy at not seeing David, went and 
. i^hocked at his door. He obtained no answer, and, in a state 
of .gfeat alarm, rushed to the house ,of Doyen, and induced 
him to come also. They both began knocking and imploring, 


astonishment; bontmj^tei Mldueed;W hegj;' mid 

seems to say,^ 'ts that BelisariusV The 
Flemish puntet wag’ so striAng, above all inthemiS^^ft^ 
of the arms of the warrior, that if his head had 
up^ his arms would hate ex^krossed astonishment. It itiwi ftft, 
on the contrary, that David had given to the soldier, 
whose actioq, all depended, as forced a gesture as 
Vandyck was natural and expressive, NovertheUsi^ihe' 
multitude were delighted, and carried David in triumph fouil'd- 
his picture.” ' 

The story doubtless assisted the success of the picture. Tt 
is one of the many in Roman history which strikes the imagt* 
nation forcibly. ' 

Whole books liave been written to tell the tale of the bhilill 


and finally induced him to open. On recognising the voice of 
Dbyen, who alone,' of all the members of the Academy, had 
been favourable to him, David had dragged himself to the 
door, pale, thin, half-dead. Restored by his friends to life 
and hope, he presented himself a fourth time, and, in 177^, 
•carried off the great prise. 

Katoirc, who had been director of the school at Rome, died 


old general, who went forth into the world to beg his y 
after commanding some of the finest armies in the world, 
only allude to it, in addition to describing the picture, beci 



it is a really good subject, one which will bear trying agsU^' 


and which we recommend to the young artist as a pleasing 
experiment. The story of Belisarius is Simply this, settiw 
aside all the romance of Marmontel t- - 


this same year, and Vlen was selected to take his place. The 
master and pupil then started together for Rome, and enjoyed; 
.during the journey through Italy, one long draught of admi- 
ration. David, on arriving at the Vatican, wandered with 
delight and surprise through those halls filled with master- 
pieces, elevated even more by history and antiquity than by 
intrinsic merit.^ He began immediately to draw bas-reliefs, to 
copy antique statues and the Italian masters, choosing always 
the ftioSt pure. At once a resolution began to prc})aTe itself 
in his mind, still affected, however, by the recollections of his 
country, by the first impressions received; and seeing in 
Valentine the genius of his nation^ he executed a copy of the 
**La6t Sfupper” of that vigorous French, master. Thus 
Abating and uncertain betw'ccn his reminiscences and the 
itpposing models which he had under his eyes, he painted a 
^tuve'%f the ** Plague,” which is in the Lazaretto at Mar- 
feUles, and in which will be found something of the old 
ni (jiiiner of the eighteenth century, with an evident leufiing 
to originality and reform. The old painter, Pompey Battoni, 
said of one figure of a man struck by pliaguc, who occui>ics 
the front of the picture, that it was worthy of Michael 
Angelo. 

A great movement was taking place at Rome, a movement 
which was destined to carry David with it. Canova was 
meditating t^e reform of statuary, Raphael Mengs was 
rostering a solemn and earnest tone to art- criticism, and 
ei^deavouring to revivify in his own paintings the examples of 
Raphael d'Drbino, so long neglected. About the same time the 
learned Winckelman published his ** History of Art,” in which 
he reproduced the principles of the Greeks, indicating the 
most delicate beauties of their art with all the passion of an 


He was a favourite general of one of the emperors of Con- 
stantinople, and was sent forth at the head of large armiM to 
resist the barbarians. He was successful, and gained great 
glory, but met with the usual reward of men who trust in 
princes. Having done his duty,* he was cast aside, then 
forgotten, and suddenly re-appcared, recognised by a soldier 
who had served under him, begging, with his child in hii 
arms to guide him as he went. 

The renown of David was spreading. From all sides 
ardent yoimg men, who insisted upon having him for a roaster ; 
and he was pressed to open that school which afterwards 
became so celebrated. A lodging in the Louvre was allowed 
him ; the Academy received him unanimously ; Louis 
named him painter to the king ; and fortune, as if never weary 
of her favours, came to meet him with the hand of a richly 
downed yoxuig girl, Mademoiselle Pocoul, whose father wSS 
an architect and builder to the king. 

In 17H4, the King of Franco having desired of his 
first painter “The Oath of the Iloratii,” David determined 
to go and paint the heroic Romans in Homo itself. He ac- 
cordingly started on a second journey to that capital, and 
there painted his picture, which was rapturously received by . 
the Italians. Nothing was talked of but the Horatii and 
the French painter. The cardinals wished to see the “ rare 
animal,” as David .himself expresses himself in a familiar 
letter to the Marquis of Bierre. But when “The Oath of 
the Horatii” was received in Paris, the intendant of the 
king’s household, M. d’Angivilliers, affected to speak of it 
with disdain. He was one af those men of routine who were 
frightened at the new school. He could not bear the Borghese 
Gladiator, and objected to “ that thing” being given to pupils 


antiquary. The moment then had commenced, and a revolu- 
tion vas to emanate from these efforts, such as Diderot fore- 

t ond which was to be contemporaneous with that in the 
•politic. When David returned to Paris in 1780, he was 
ly completely transformed, in the sense, at least, Jjiat he 
had made up his mind to cease taking his subjects from 
real Ufe, and to choose them from the antique, or from a 
nature sidted to a noble and energetic style. 

tt was when influenced by tlicse ne-w ideas that he coin- 
piciied his “Belisarius,” qf which we offer an engraving 
(p. SOO), and which was ther last distance of his indecision, 
t&e..l!n6 of dOmarcation between the past and the new school 
#£ieh ho hiinself was about to create. As for the execution, 
tfl the. original it has all tKo breadth which should bo found 
jifc^kiBtorieal picture ; the drapery is not copied with any of 
ItoOlb^ Iwldch is Ibund in the copy in the Louvre. 
dayi'A iihrw writer, “the emotion fails, because the 
and though he has written on the stone 
obolt^ BelUitrio, YaUdyck- had 
si^eot ' fi^onie amateurs reooUectod 


as a model. His first care was to take a compass to measure ' 
the painter’s canvas ; and as ho found it to be thirteen feet 
instead often, hd ^vas quite alarmed, and complained that 
an artist should have been audacious enough to pass the 
dimensions assigned to a picture. He was punished, at a later 
period, by the rough remark of David: “Well, then, if it 
really is too big, take a pair of scissors and cut it.” ' 

“The Oath of the Horatii” (p. 292), to be correctly judged, 
must be connected with the period at i^hich it was painted* 
When we recollect the soft and languid compositions of the con^ii 
temporaries of David, and how insipid was that continual repre- 
sentation of Sybarites, without even the old peculiarity of a feted 
style, one is surprised to see these masculine figures arise, and 
to have represented to us a Roman interior reconstrudS^ 
archeological principles so well suited to the great diwiKu tlto 
sublimity of 'v^hich was no lon^tf understood. ^ T|^stii||o^- 
Uon of the world must have been great i|aw 

an artistf at .thie -sanxe time that he 

episodes of a' cipnt huipryi redore 
idanrierij tto arohiteoturO of Urn t|tt^ id^^boae a simple 
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^ marled maaculine and real Wo pass, aa it iiom , tholog}^ Or b^^story. ^aima must ykjd 

the insipid nonentities of 1)orat, to the sublimity of Shak* part of the honour of luving brought aboitt thia 

igseare of the heroic yeme of Idiilton. This serious model,- this tion in scenic costume ; for it was in the society oTBa^sij^t 

severe expression of reality, this firm position of the feet and the celebrated comedian learnt to love the antique,, 

hands, which is to be seen in every fibre, noiay appear exag- see thci extreme absurdity of Nero appearing, in red^hasle^ 
gcrated now, as doubtless it is, when we more thoroughly shoes and gartered breeches, Venus in a hoop apd powdS^,' 

understand what an historical picture should be. But what a Jupiter in a wig, aifd Cupid in the costume of a dSbardeur^ p' 

co^b^ast, at a time when nothing was seen but ,0)ft carnations, was David who cast the lioman, toga on the shouldsa^'^. 

indeceilt subjects, pretentious or disgusting pencils ! Brutus, as represented by Tulma, who appeared ' 

Seroux d'Agincourt, the illustrious author of a continuation in the costume of. the hou?, to the great aatonil[bl^^^ 

of Winckelman's work, accuses David of having committed an of the French public, and to the great disgust of the 

historical heresy in certain parts of the picture. The author, stagers. ’ • i;.' 

however, defended himself on solid ground; he had pro. An anecdote of David will characterise his stiffhess on#; 

foundly studied aU that was connected with his subject, lie hardness of character, and illustrate the heathen time in 

knew Plutarch by heart. He was very fond of the Latin classics, he lived, better than the most lengthened statements, It is ait ^ 
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THE OATU OF THE HORATIT. — ^FROM S^PAINTINO BY DAVID. 



especially Livy. He is in general, therefore, exceedingly 
correct in all that requires historical knowlc^e, in manners, 
customs, scenery, &c. At the tiinr, his taste was so highly 
rated, that everybody began to model their furniture and dress 
upon his ideas. It was immediately after the public exhibi- 
tion of “ The Oath of the Horatii*' that antique omaiuepts 
came into fashion. This illustrateiA completely the character 
■ of the F rench, fickle and impulsive to the last degree. Every- 
body was led to have the furniture of Tarquin the Proud, te 
,^nk in the patera of Herculaneum, to light themselves by 
lamps of. the Villa Albani. The ladies* drefscs were cut in, 
Station .of the chiomys, while their shot^s We exchanged 
puml. -Statues, medals, and Etnifcim vases dislodged 
-itture of past times, and for Om 
^y were clothed acoordhig tq ^ aiy- . 



anecdote that could be true only of a Frenchman. MadanUido 
Noailles asked of David a “ Chriat," which the painter reftiMd 
to execute, because he never painted religious subjectSf, thby 
not inspiring him in the slightest degree. This might 
been true of the ridiculous representations of saints and W>a» 
which adorned chapels and oratories ; but it is inei^pre* 
hensible how any man of genius could fail to be 
the history of Christ himself. David at all events^ .FiroiickpiM 
as he was, would not, or conld not be inspired. Bid ) 
Marechale de Noailles insisted, David painted a 
4ier. with the features of a handsome soldier 
FranqaW* He often declared that 
to ^ heart; and one of " 

Bnfiidle as so to above all 
. heinsidMd bvauhiactewUidi lsik Aiittv ^ 



m 



apHBoki the of Firon, of YoU 

; f'flihfiga, wlio, with all -their 'genius, haye done so 

pom humanity^ . But we must take David as we find 
.himV4iKCKmi|dete,'WeidL in many things, hut powerful even in 
hio defects and errors. His was an essentially pagan genius ; 
.his ^d was Socrates, his religion love. of country, liberty his 
worship. His heroes were Brutus, Horace, Leonidas ; and, if 
h^^iOuld not feel the soft and ennobling and vivifying poetry 
(^^yu^tianity, or understand the conBcqucnt^superlority of 
sliiety, he was at all events a worthy pupil of the 
statuaries and of the philosophers of the portico. 
^ His ouUires are always classical ; his arrangements are guided 
by’. good taste; while the attitude of his tranquil figures is 
that which we should expect to find on the walls of an 
Athenian temple. He wanted but to feel the elevating 


« Cato went to meet^issth, and SbOTated iMifted lot It to come 

• to him.” DaTld had paintad him holding a imp, , 

slave in tears had offered to him., ‘‘Ifo I no I*’ 

Chenier, “ Socrates will not seize it until he hadUPs^ 
speaking.” The scene and the contrasts arc indeed remarkiMna 
The executioner ‘is much more moved than the vicUm. Around 
the master are grouped all his disciples, their minds divi^d ; 
between griertiid admiration. The younger ones are str^mg 
their heads against the walls of the prison, and are giving 
other signs of .despair. Crito is deeply attentive to his last 

• words, riato sits at the end of the bed, wrappi^d in his clo^; 
his head bowed, meditating on the last speech 'iis is listening 
to ; he does not dare to look at Socrates, as if the serenity of 
the master shamed his grief. In the background you sea.!a 
dark staircase, by which the family of the philosopher is 



- tHB SABINES.— raOM A PAINTING BY DAVID. 


Spirituality of ‘ Christianity have been an immortal 
pjnllitdr. 

9inee the Renaissance, there never was a painter capable of 
oonoeivingand executing the death of SocraSss bettertbanDavi 
-(Pa ‘Socrates is speaking with his friends on the immor- 
^laiilv of, the soul, when the servitor of the Eleven comes 
him the cup of hemlock, turning away his eyes wd 
at his task. The philosopher is about to take the 
^ of poison with his right hand without looking, as a man 
-ST^GTabsorbed by a serious convmation. declines to 
'mt it l>y noticing any ordin^ event. His left hand, 
^ in .raised to heayen, pofaits out clearly Uto 

" - ^ ^ rae, and his way of taking the cup mdi- 
rntd quiescaiiqe of hit mind. A 


being taken away— that family which has just said a last 
adieu to him. A crUic has remarked : “ It is a great pity 
that David did not devote to the execution of this masterpiece 
the ideality wmch should be in harmony with the subject. 
Poussin had himself established and applied that law of pro* 
priety which makes the artist choose on the palette tones in 
conformity to the character of the thought which is to bo 
translated. He would have treated the death of Socrates . 
Doric way, as being the most'severe. He. would have . 

his brush with breadth, have affected sober colours, avdding ' 
pleasing in order to move. David, on the. contrary, 
devoted himself with too much oomfelaissnoe to 
haa frdlen intol^a too finished, o^-oarefra, 
so that it it i ttici better 
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. Tke Death of SocJttt#*/* WhipH the critic i}i||ki apeahi pf, 
is pot certainly << the beat composition in any sehopl of paint- 
ingr* i^wesmuchto the subject itself, urhlph is the moat 
iiuirke4||bt perhaps in the whole of Athenian history, as 
Socrates' Was, without comparison, the greatest man of the 
pagan world. - It is, however, too well known to require 
description,- 

David, has often committed the same fault. SlUah U very 
surprising in an artist, all of whose works were iii every other 
respect so vigorously treated. His ** Brutus,'*, for example, 
is characterised by a certain affectation in the pencilling, which 
. is out of place in such a subject. ^The furniture is painted 
With the care which we might expect in a Micris or a Gerard 
Douw » the details are elaborated in the style of domestic 
pieces, and contrary to the usual historical style. It is much 
for a painter, who did not really understand the effect of light 
and shade, to have thrown a dark shadow over the form of the 
ftoman consul. And, truly, it was right that in the shade 
should have taken place the struggle between the con- 
spience of the father and the austere duties of the republican 
cUiaen— duties which have never been proved to be such as 
we in our philosophy cannot sympathise with — the man con- 
demning hia pwn offspring to death. There were other 
TttWi^trates and other citisens besides a father. The head of 
IjBvutus certainly could not have been fittingly displayed in the 
light, while the headless dead bodies of his children are 
opfTied away, executed by his command. He is, truly, finely 
yppreaen^ed, in obscurity turning his back to the gloomy pro- 
pession, hesitating between his pride at having been ferocious, 
pud hia aorrpw at not having shown some heart and feeling. 
The rpst of the picture has been generally condemned as 
pold, formal, improbable, and without moving effect. The 
daugh^s pf Brutus are generally thought to have fainted too 
graopfullf • Woman's nature, even though that woman be a 
l^mau or a Spartan, is impulsive, A aister gazing at the 
corpae of a brother, just being brought in from execution, 
would pot have preserved such order, it is thought, in the 
' folds pf her garments and in the arrapgement of her hair. It 
hfIS been objected, that the severity of the father is enough 
without imparting to the women even the semblance of cold- 
ness or calculation. The wild despair of the w'omen would 
iqdopd hSTe formed an admirable contrast to the restrained 
emotion of the father, and the artist woi'ld have avoided the 
error of introducing two unities into one action. 

The great revolution, which was to burst on the world like 
a thunder-clap, approached with rapid strides, and David had 
already completed his. * ' Brutus’ ’ bears the d ate of 1 789, a date 
big with mighty consequences to the w^hole world ; a date, the 
deads of which, terrible as were some of their consequences, 
saved continental Europe from utter corruption and ehased 
away the leprosies of government, morals, an'd manners, 
to return no more. Bociety had fallen into so vile a mire, the 
seeds of decay and corruption were sown so deeply, that 


every fiioe ! Hpre^thPusiMid« of avpairiiili^ 
hats waving aloft ; there, kzeiteid represdiitatiypg pf 
collecting in groups, encouraging and Pynbraoinfi'eiu^ 0t^i 
all this strikes the mind aa would a clamour of mmHf 
Upright on a table^ and alone, palm amidat • the getim 
tempest, the President Bailly pronounces the worAp of'IIlf 
oath, in an attitude as calm and motionless as that pf thlj 
law. Never wps such another collection of men epngregdtj^ 
and this materially aasiats the painter. Here ia Bamayet; 
l^firabeau, and away there in the crowd ia Robespimfle* 

*man is moved according to his character. One atrikea l^ 
ground with his feet and raises his clenched fist ; enotimi 
sitting on a bench timidly iiolds out his hand.' The yotmd^ 
members, standing on chairs, mingle. disorder with their eu? 
thusiasm. An aged map, dragged forward in an arm-chair, Hat 
his arm held up for him whilC he takes the oath ffe^ile otheti 
weep, some with rage, some with fear. In the centre fore- 
ground is a group componsed of a Ghartreuz monk, a l^otea- 
tant, and a Catholic^riest. The Protestant ia Kabaut Baint- 
Etienne, the Carthusian is Dom Gerlb, and the priest is the 
Abbe Gregoire. AIL difference of opinions have disappeared, 
all hearts are beating in common, and this one group tells the 
amity of the assembly. The movement is every whero, — in the 
hall, in the air, above and below. A stiff hreerp has raised 
the curtains of the windows, to which are holding on some 
groups of people, and through which can be seen a thunder- 
bolt, which falls on the royal chapel. David understood at 
once, perhaps, how the sombre drama was to end, the prologue 
of which was occurring iil the place devoted tp the gamee of 
the princes. 

Ofi the motion of Barere, the Constitutional Asaembly 
decreed that the ** Oath of the Tenuia- Court,'* commenced by 
Dpyid, should be executed at the expense of the public 
treasury, and placed in the hfill where took place the sittings 
of the assembly. But David did paint this’wprk. He 
sketched It out in pencil and bitumen bn an immeuae paavas. 
Despite the ugly modern costume, so diiHPHU to make pio? 
turesque, the learned anatomist determined to lose none of his 
science. Before clothing his figures with* their ample waist? 
coasts, he sketched their broad chests in the most conscientious 
manner. The figure of the “virtuous Bailly'* originally 
occupied the centre of the group, and was drawn so perfectly 
in the style of a Greek statue, that beneath his coat the 
muscles of his arm, the form of his shoulder, and the 
developments of his torso might easily be seen. In generali 
plothes are stuck fast on the body, like damp linen — an ex* 
aggcraiion which is preferable to the heavy and weariaome 
effect which would be produced by a aimple imitation of 
costume on a canvas where it takes up ao much place, 
David remained a Greek, even when he should have been a 
Frenchman. The love of the naked,— the remembranca, the 
earnest perception of the antique, made him . puzsttt> like 
human form even under the lace of the Constituants. He 


jiothmg but the whirlwind and tornado could eradicate them. 
For a long time all felt an xineasy foreshadowing of tremen- . 
douB events. The existing form of things was known to be 
irretrievably bad, and so unmistakeable was the impulse to 
better things, that the picture of “ Brutus** was ordered for that 
very kingi who, the weakest and best of his raCc, wee to suffer 
fof the mpnetrosities pf tliose who preceded liim — ^monstro- 
sities oqly known in ancient times, under 4he reigns of 
Commodus, Caligula, and Thcodorus. 

David had been powerfully influenced by that philosophy 
which sapped the fopndations of the past without providing an 
effective remedy for the future. He determined at once to 
his art to aid the movement of the pnblip mind. At 
th^ very opening of the revolutionary scenpa he used his brush 
to its canoe. ' He undertook to paint the Oath of the Teimil* 
the finest incident^ ofj toe Revolution, a . ' 
the insanity snd Tiolttiee^ despotism, 
bistorical scene ffmde®ed,^a 

““T^^ckpae dominant feehpgk 


the true stamp of great artiata, who are the .same in -all 
things, rather inclined to behd their genitu to thelerel ot M 
work , than force the work into collision with their natiTe tilcia. 
This sketch of such great ]ti,tPrioal value, as powerAd umI 
■bold as a cartoon of war {nt 119 tci avsSti* 

seven years ago at a very 1^ price, and the govenundhtt 
which afterwards purchased it, allowed it to be eold ip’jt 
private individual, #ith a little finished abetidi in peneR 
by David himself from which the epgrsving taken. ' ; , . 

The importance of the picture is beet sgen Urmn » 
skeiabpf the scene ivhioh it repreaents-^ seenp !litw 

lowM op in the seme united and harmonious wem 
changed the ihrtnnss of Borops, 

^meeting of ^ states-ecnpml of Frapae via «it4ill^ 
whi^ plunged the wholB pathm the mUdeat ep^P^ 
exelimt^.. For a long time Ihe ‘wriMoga of fktleeipW 
andeatM**** pdUtioal eeenmnMPt had bee»j«i#iwii|m||!K 
•pui^^li^ fee a change, wldeh 




i hif WM Still a seoia of jtfofligiiitf fod 
ia tiio pan of* an BngUsU hUtotian oan aa^MUslf 
vT)MJloiiUa vara the a«me tapld, chattering* boaatingr 
'^^iuehad let of inddalsf who thought it oleTer and strong- 
fgindedte he irsfligibus* the height of glory to be debaUched. 
;i^e niiddto classes, though better and more moral, were not 
more raligloua, except where protestantism shed its quiet and 
Ihn^htrusiTO light upon the home ( the people were nothinti* 
:|Sl^r^hed, poor, oppressed. There were' slaves, serfs of 
ylMtateCi in tho-.days of Louis XVI.— men who belonged to the 
they dwelt on, the property of bishops and chapters. 
v'jdBilt the nation was weary of all tills. Famine with its 
^ horrors stalked through the land, seattcring disease and 
' death ; and it was rumoured andhelieved that the whole was 
* produced by vast and disgraceful speculations. The fore- 
ttallers and regraters were poUted out. Men were discovered 
and hanged for emptying bags of corn into rivers, to pro- 
duce scarcity. The peasantry never even saw white bread. 
Agriculture was neglected; the nation was in debt; the whole 
body politic was rotten, and it became clear that the dissolu- 
tion of society was near at hand. 

Eeluotantly, unwillingly, the king summoned his parlia- 
ment. Tt was called against the ideas of the court, and 
undjcrminlh and opposed from the very ^earliest moment. 
This was one of tlic chief causes of all the misery that 
followed. A frank yielding to popular opinion would have 
saved the court from much. What exasperated the French 
people and caused the reign of terror, was the emigration 
m mtmo of the rich and powerful, who, once on the frontier, 
launched anathemas at the people, and announced their inten- 
tion of coming back at the head 6f foreign armies to put down 
the new ideas. Had the whole aristocracy accepted the 
revolution and rallied round the king, without listening to 
the- syren voice of the queen, w2fo was the chief cause of all 
the mischief ; had the aristocracy have done this, and sur- 
rendered their exclusive privileges quietly, there would have 
been a limited monarchy, and France might l\ave been gra- 
dually prepared for that republic which is the ardent hope of 
her educated classes. 

But the resistance of blind ooniervatism began at once. 
The crown and nobility tried from the iirst to snub and keep 
down the fiers-etait that it^ tlio representatives of the nation ; 
and at last in a fit of vigour, or rather of delusion, respecting 
its own .povm, the court closed the doors of the meeting- 
house against, the representatives. 

Then occurred the great historiml scene which is illustrated 
in the picture of Louis David. The representatives finding 
workmen at work, and soldiers guarding, knew very well the 
meaning of the act. It was an attempt to dissolve them 
under pretence of adjournment. They knew that if they 
submitted to the delay, it would be all over with them. Their 
existence depended on the support of the country, and that 
Support would be gone if they bent to the arbitrary power of 
the crown. They accordingly determined to meet elsewhere, 
and the great racket-court of the princes was selected. The 
f^^resentatives poured in in great numbers, and, incited by 
ill^beau and others, swore to be faithful to their delegation, 
msd opened the career of revolution by openly opposing, the 
i^wer of the crown, which, by attempting what it could 
^ not o'arry out,' lost all force and prestige. - The scene of the 
,V'Oath nf the Tennis-Court** killed the old monarchy. It 
/^xil^ted it \n a ridiculous lit;Ul It aimed at ruling by force, 
H inwtfd and tried to degrade the representatives ^ the 
who remained oalm, qignified, and did their duty 
^awe4 hy bayonets, unintimidated by violence. 
rlFrom that hour the revolution knew ita power, the crown 
to feel its utter weaknes/and insignificance, which was 
oompletely manifest by the rapid emigration of 
sworn to defend end guard the, throne of 
sinee hat been so unqeremoniously 


' ; Thetis in tke j^oh Efro*‘>^ 

itttioni It auf^i^ w^l4 but the Uugnryb tike many oth^t 
meant nothing. ,7ho apple of discotd wal aoeu. ^ amid 
Chat assembly,^ and bring about terrible, thoiij^^ ,Mkepe 
natural, results. The year i793 was the satiimal^df 
of slaves, bursting without preparation^ into libeSI^ 
when not won gradually and by the genuine progres| of 
human xnindi is always licence. 

Elected to the Convention by the section of the Muiurun* 
in Septembir, '92, David exercised over the assembly the V 
dictatorship of arts. Everything he proposed was ^itantly 
.decreed. Two French artists, Enter and Chinard, haying 
been attacked at Home by the* sbirri of the Inquisition ’an4 
taken to St. Angelo, David was immediately informed of It >. 
by a letter from Topino Lebrun, his pupil, and he obtalfi^ g 
decree from the Convention that the ministers should write 
energetically to the Pope. ** lie iUrther obtained," says a 
modem writer, that the ofiioe of director of the Academy of 
Home should be suppressed, as he himself says in a letter, 
the autograph copy of which is before us, and from which 
oozes foKh his hatred of the old institution in brutal and 
coarse words. 

David voted for the death of the king. Qn the eve of the 
execution, Lepellotier St. Fargeau having been assassinated in , 
the Pn^ais Iloyal, David set to work, and two months after- 
wards he presented to the Convention the picture of the 
*^La8t Moments of Lepelletier." The victim of Paris was 
represented lying on the ground, the torso showing the bleed- 
ing wound in the side, relieved by the white linen ; a sword, . 
suspended by a thread perpendicularly over the wound, is 
thrust through a paper on which is written these words — ' 
vote the death of the tyrant.** On this occasion David 
depicted nature in all its energetic truth with the same brush 
with which he had before produced the ** Last Suppet " of < 
Valentino. He was even more true and more expressive in his 
painting of ** Marat Expiring," which is certainly a master- 
piece for execution, and in which he has almost idealised the 
hideous countenance of his hero, the lunatic revolutionist. The* 
assembly accepted the present, and ordered that it should bq 
engra^^cd at the public expense, and that the honour»of the 
Paniheoii should be imblicly given to Marat. With his head 
thrown bacl^, and his hand outside the bath, Marat holds 
out a scroll, 'qn which this is written — " Give an assignat 
to the mother qf seven children whose husband has died ibr 
his country." 

Marat's body Was, a few months later, oast by a mob into 
the common sewe 

Ttie part whichi David played in the Convention had its 
brilliant side ; th^hief direction of the fine arts, the command 
of all patriotic fettivals, his solicitude for the laureate, to whom 
he had a penbionuf about £100 per annum voted for the five 
years they wore tofcass in perfecting themselves either in.Italy 
or in the territo^ Df« the republic, were all proofs of his love 
of art. It woi David Vho made.to the assembly that famous . 
report, which, began, A^itacue shall be erected to t&e 
people; victory will supply the bronze." At last, on the 
19th Prairial, after Eobespierre’4, speech on the ** Immortality 
of the Soul," David developed his plan of the ** Festival of the. 
Supreme Being.'* There were to be choirs wf young girb» and ‘ - 
boys in imitation of the ancient ranathonasa. Paris awoke tf> 
the sound of* music on a vast sqale. The altar of the country, : 
placed on the summit of a mountain, was to be the front of on/ 
immense proUession, in which the members of the Convention 
figured, with bunches of fiOwers aud fruits in their hsad>* ' 
Dimces, decorations, burning piles, thousand-coloured 
minations, gave to this fite unprecedented Bplendony.^jM. v 
grandeur without a parallel ; butit was one of tho|ie 
pieces of showy clap- trap possible only in 
very, nearly the death-warrant of all who eoimeived 
promieed among the conquered of Thinmiidoii;*. Deij^^lliliiest 
wee ordered. He detained in the ftv^ 

monOii, thenfet IWtt, ind then arMied fHpdn«{; in , , 

rUttimmanllM hfr ThihsuudflAl*. l l lSiiiil ifc " ilia T)irui«l. 



ho at last regained hie that 

^aiatcd the picture of “ The Sabines,!' which' isengraTed id 
OUT pages (p. 293). The idea, of this picture came to him, it 
is said, in somewhat of a romantic manner. While yet a 
captive, David learnt that his wife, though parted from him 
for some time, did h^r utmost to save him, and even confronted 
danger for his sake. Touched with this devotion, he resolved 
to paint her ; but after some reflection he came to the con* 
dilution that he, David, the legislator of painting, should 
wi ** p his allusions under a general ^d historical idea. The 
‘Sl.My of the Sabirc« came to his thoughts. 


the lives of thoualolds of wapriOrs w^a 

of thl women. ’ '' ' '' ' ' 

If the picture of ‘ The Sabines,’ ” says H erftio, wha» thioi^ > 
; partial to Xiouia 'David, is sometimes severe, were 
cally examined as a masterpiece, and the work of tl^a dhitf of # 
School, we should have to protest against much of its 
reputation ; for it has neither movement, nor chiaro^puisat ihx 
comprehension of that skill which is displayed in toe graup- 
ihg of many figures. Besides, these are not the robust 
ancestors of the reapers of Leopold Robert. We can scarcely 
reconcile to our minds how it happens that fuch a delicate. 



HOPE PIUS VII.— FROM A FAINTING BY DAVID. 


The story is familiar to all real ers of history. The Romans 
laving f^Rtablished themselves upon their rocky fortress, and, 
leivig without wives, made an inroad upon their neighbours, 
ihe Sabines, and carried awSy their yoimger and more beauti- 
ful women. The Sabines, after preparations which consumed . 
some time, came out to revenge toe outrage. The Romans 
armed to resist their enemies, and a terrifie combat had 
iSominenced, when tlie women, who had hutoands and children 
on <me side and fathers and brothers oU the otlieir, rushed in, 
between top eombatanW imd ftayed the 
Ml|||pt. A treaty of amity and peace then took place, and 


elegtpt, and perfumed warrior as Romulus 8houl4 have 
forth from those Roman walls, whose heavy, massive construe- ; 
tions, starting from the Tarpeian rock, are seen in toe distance*:' ‘ 
We wonder how it can be that this vrell-fed hero, with stt^ , 
delicate flesh, rubbed doubtleA with aromatic oils, Bogra€i^j;| >/; 
so . dean, so well combed, should .be toe nursling of 
wolf, the founder of that savage colony of brigands wbc i ^ ^ 
desto^ iU their savage ardour to.ie^uer the wcMf^ V 
hard to gent]^||umly dellCato ^ 

BefiMv ?cussin is mm true, vnSm lusto|Hesl< « 
of gUdtotoie, wlip itond to 




ui 


, . 't!' ■: . /; '. , / ' , 

to die or wn eUgantly. iTOi <fie. old wotMmSrh^ ihoWI shi»‘‘hM ttUrtiu^Bwng; 

rtf' ^ p ninf jng a are coatse* ^afbatouii, , and ibe mbtlier holding up . her child aloft beibi*6 toa^TWUVo 

; they move about naturally, If not ^pbly. It ia a The armour-bearera are very fine in form, but too much^th© 

'tough acuffle, in 'whidh people tw each othcr’a atyle of the atatuea of the time of Hadrian *, they are 

and in which men anatch from each other auperb women, which do not move — which could not move. 



wj^ are' handsome without seeking to show it; while the 
o^ David are scented with muak, pretty, and coqiiet- 
alegasktt dvep in the diaorder of their hair. Their 
Vth o ptti ffl fl; their 'Position iUll of aflbctatibn. And 
we find, the* great maater-haiidj^^ 
aheiUl^ hlk^«wbtd,;j| 



The same critic, having exhausted his blame, tuM ^ tht 
other Bide of the picture Everything, however,, 1>€ 
said. If the picture of • The Sabines ' it not n 
for tbreh reaaim^hecausj the pantomimt ' h|'^.l»s||ra|P^ in 
' nut beiiig trsitaii apc-rding to the prdjpi^'llle»fi|te^^ 

: ^heSSSI^ true 



M)iBt own that thfe cdnrfhctfiid <i6paifat6ijii‘j| 

adtnitobly modelled. The Boihulua, the cen^ figure, ig ati 
Apollo with a helmet, a Jati^ln, and a golden buckler ; it Is a 
' figure of the finest time of youth ; all is simple, pure,‘ and 
clothed in a soft skin, with a wavy and gentle outline ; while 
the whole reveals the serenity of the demigod. The figure of 
Tati us, more masculine and robust, and belonging to a less 
elevated type, is of itself a masterpiece, not only for the beauty 
of the torso, the individuality of the limbs, and the perfection 
of every form— .severely studied even to their finest extremities, 
and firm as the muscles of the Laocoon — but also because the 
face demonstrates a fierce pride of which antiquity itself has 
shown few examples, except in the figures of Ajax. David, in 
this picture, seems to have added tb the antique the pasBloiiate 
sentiment of Polydorus of Caravagio. Some parts of the 
picturepf * The Sabines '—the children, for example, especially 
those vno^ with their hands on the ground, seem to smile at 
the spectator —are admirably executed. The eyes seetn to 
shine, and the very carnation has life in it. As for the horses, 
they have not the antique character so desirable in this style"; 
they are not painted correctly from nature. At the time when 
David painted ' The Sabines^* it is true the horses of Phidias 
were unknown. It was many years after, that the fragments 
of the Parthenon were taken to England by Lord Elgin, and 
multiplied all over Prance by copies.'* 

The eminent critic might have added that llomulus and 
Tatius are very fanciful skelches, as far as oostumc are con- 
cerned. David preferred sliowing his power over the human 
figure, his admirable capacity for delineating sinew, muscle, and 
limb to correctness. A hero, who could display such a helmet, 
javelin, and buckler as those of Komulus, would not have been 
wholly denuded. Many other incongruities might be pointed 
out. The fact is, that David w'as not quite so great os many 
of his countrymen have tried to make liitn out to bd. lie was 
an earnest and studious lover of art,' who did some very great 
things, but who never produced one of those mighty and 
suggestive masterpieces 'which have immortalised l^liohael 
Angelo and Haffaelle. 

In 1795, David proposed to M. Houiielin de Bt* Albin, a 
friend of Danton's, to paint him a portrait of the famous 
tribune, lie traced the portrait from memory, assisted by a 
very feebly executed marble bust. This drawing is of ines- 
timable value. It is daslied off boldly, with extreme fire and 
energy. Some pencil dashes, executed with extreme freedom, 
some vigorous cuts, have sufficed to place before us. the revo- 
lutionary genius, in his crushed mask, half lion, half bull- dog, 
sublime in its ugliness. When he had finished it, David 
examined it for some time, and offering It to St. Albin, said : 
‘‘Take that; I give you Jupiter Olympus.’' 'These words 
were not without meaning firom a man who wished to efface 
all idea of participation in the death of Danton. The gallery 
of Messieurs St. Albin, which wc visited many times a few 
years ago, contains the most valuable memorials of the revo- 
lution; and M. de Lamartine derived much information for 
*his late eloquent works from that uni(|ue collection, which, if 
etill in existence, can by their politeness be always visited. 
David hail many fcuiui cs in his political life, which the art- 
historian can scarcely wish to touch upon, liut we cannot 
forbear comparing the David, who was the devoted friend of 
Robespierre and St. Just, with the same man denying his 
fallen friends, and spuming his former » «fc, to accept the title 
of first painter to the emperor— he had been first painter to 
Tiouis XVI.— induced, doubtless, by the thought of figuring 
in history as another Apelles to another Alexander. Young 
Kobespierre asking to die with his brother— young Robespierre, 
to whom Napoleon owed so much of his promotion— presents 
a more noble spectacle than the fickle and versatile artist. But 
thougii David went as far as the most extreme men of the Moun- 
tain, Marat excepted, his artistic reputation saved .him from 
’.the unmitigated obloquy lavished on the men of the revolution. 

, Napoleon ordered Kim to paint, for the sum of *180,000 
the two pictures, "The Diatrlbutiou of the Eagles '* 
which are to be ilbuqd at every stall ' 
Pnou. . They ate gigantic compoaltinna, , * The first la 


monofbnopsi'and Inevlttbly l6| 
which has in reality overwtelmed' the 
In those day^U, even aft, betat beneath ihk iWbtd 
is inflated! and the' perspective bad. The^ 
more successful. It is wisely and liobly grouped. . 

about orie hundred and fifty portraits, painted (^fnaclmidfiely^ 
and striking in likeness, especially those of Talleyrand, Be^nk- 
dotte, and Cambaceres, who stand in the foreground, Themp- 
meiit chosen by the painter is that when the emperbri hayjb^ 
crowned himself with his own hands, is about to place 'dio' 
crown on the head of Josephine, The head of 'Napoleon 
radiant, and the simplicity of the lines adds to the grandeur 
the figure. As usual with all painters a/tef Napoleoh' wfii 
emperor, David idealises the man. The group of priests is 
very excellent ; there - are some heads in tile number; whicK 
seem to live and speak. The silk, the velvet, the ermine, all 
the stuffs, all the costumes, are admirably rehdered ; but the, 
whole is cold ; we seem to want more poise, more animation, 
more crowds, a long nave full of people,— less etiquette, in faOt, 
and some other background, instead of those marble pillars - 
which check the vision. ‘ David, who thoroughly compre- 
hended the tone which suited each particular object, did not 
comprehend those great combinations of Colour- with light, 
which, by learned gradations of tone, arrive at magnificence and 
grandeur. In his ordinary style he had represented Pope Pius 
VII. with his hands on his knees, a useless actor, looking on 
at the imitator of Charlemagne. But the emperor ordered 
him to raise the powerless hands in sign of benediction. “I. 
did not bring him from so far,” said he, " to do nothing.”' 

“The Portrait of Pius VII.,” by David (p. 29e),.ha8 been v^ 
highly lauded. There ia certainly a great power of modelling 
in it. Ti;e simplicity of the execution is great, and nature is . 
reproduced with great fidelity, while the style is correct and 
firm. The hands are treated with the feeling of a Philippe de 
Champagne, and yet with more ndweti. This is held, how 
ever, to be nothing but a little bit of Dutch imitation: the 
painter has added nothing of his own : if there be thought in 
the head, it is because of the original. There is none of the 
idealism of the great painter. David has done nothing but 
copy marked features— features which present a mixture of 
roughness and elevation of character— the Italian's look, and - 
the movement of his black eyebrows. It ia really a fine thing, 
admirably executed; but the beauty of the model, his ex- 
pression, his rank, his renown, produced this of themselves. 
David, with the Pope before him, was what he always was^ 
first-rate artist, an incomparable master of granhic scienoe 
and the art of modelling ; but this reality is a little naked, 
without ideal, without interpretation, and the study of form 
appears to -have absorbed everything. If we examine the 
portrait of the same Pius VI I., by Lawrence, We find it full of 
poetry and grandeur: the head beams with animation, it 
shines with intelligence, and there is a lightning flesh in the 
glance. Genius shines in the eyes of the sovereign pontiff 
through the plebeian envelope ; the weight of the chin, the 
thick form of the mouth, are compensated by the deHeocy, 
beauty, and dazzling brilliancy of the eye. Instead bf tkd 
Pope of David, sitting tranquilly near a wall, nothing indicat- 
ing his sovereignty except the Roman purple, Lawrence has 
given us a prince of the Church surrounded by spleudouts • 
and amidst the wonders of the Vaticoiu If hii fkee ll unMy; 
if his eyes flash, if his whole person is in motion; if hU whole 
physiognomy flags, it is to remind us of the wiAfioring *1^ 
uneasy existence of the celebrated prolate. 

David never was more poetical, .new mori ittCCwisfiil/ilKtan 
in his celebrated picture of “Napoleon crossing Mbtpit Jit* 
Bernard*’ (p. 297). Ope can gaze with pleimure on this 'rb^t . 
horse, *which seems to tremble beneath the . weight 
ilTustdous rider, and one examines, .with a curious Oyie/te 
beardless general crossing "ttte rocks where ofe-Ongitvt^ "ifile 
names of Hannibal and Chorlemogae, while the 
fhrC^e aendt the folds of h(s mantle waving to the 
the Alps. This is a great ' 

. ' day -the allies' ontotolL ^mrisl . 

'' The' pidtuio: 





ei^4 of .tb#t hpld bod man’s amb|Uim« 
is bapp 7 , and t}ie isoUtion of the Wo 
i* bas just spoken familiazly 'vnth his sol*^ 

• dt^'i them that they shall aup with piuto* He {s 

pettaiYe,. hia mind is far away in the abode of the 
gedSf Th? Wbolei the full sublimity of his sacrifice appears to 
'i^himi iud makes him radiant with solemn delight. As he was 
. the soul of the treopi David has made him the centre of the 
Around, him all is in motion, all agitated ; every one 
prepares ; the trumpets sound the hour of death ; a last crown 
Is oQeted to Venus; and, to add to the emotion, a sketch of 
real iife is introduced, in the persons of the slaves bearing 
burdens, and of mulea carrying the baggage of the army. The 
execution of this picture, confided almost wholly to M. 

- Aou^t, nne of the ablest practitioners of the achool, is care- 
fully soft and somewhat coquettish, too much so for the 
subject. These faults^ however^ escaped the masses, and the 
itUpreasionmadaby the picture was immense. 

In ifild, David expatriated himself and went to Brussels. 
A law of anmesty condemned him to exile. He was lucky to 
escape the horrible massacres, equal in bloodiness to those of 
the Terror, which followed the IHestoration. ^ David was more 
consistent now than in earlier day^. He would neither ask 
pardon nor yield to the earnest request of M. de Humboldt, 

. who offered him, in the name of the King of Prussia, the title 
of minister of arts at Berlin. The brother of the king himself 
visited the painter, and wished to take him away in his 
carriage. ** You will paint us,” he said, ** as you have 
painted that general,” pointing to the magnificent portrait of 
the Marshal Qerard. The old quondam republican this time 
persisted in his refusal. 

: He lived ten years at Brussels, honoured by every one, 
leaded with favour^ by the king of ihc Low Countries and the 
Prince of Orange, adored by his new pupils, for he stuck tp 
his art to the day of his death. As ho was about to die, the 
consistent old heat}ien asked for the engraving of ” J^eonidas.’* 
He had it placed before him, looked for some time at it and 
said, ” i am the only V^ho could have succeeded in con- 
ceiving and executing These were his last wor<l|. 

He died on the 29th PccemhCL 
The licstoration showed cU its petty and mean pitilessnesc 
towards David ; it cafried weugp even beyond the grave 


seek the burning sQUC^flon of tho rsydttlionUHilfW .ft^ o3^ 

selves examining thfi produotiops of a sdleiim if < 

Tho fact is, David wanted the vivifying influence of lioidiB 
spiritual faith. . He was a u^ere materialist. Having no bdllpf 
in Christianity, man became tO him a machine with limbs 
muscles. Hence his cold and stiff character ; hence tho WS^ 
of mind, of soul, in his pictures. Tho inner man speaks uot 
to us through the eyes : woman is, on his canvas, a more, 
beautiful animal, beautifully painted. There is no idea)Uy, 
no poetry, no connecting link between the mere human frame 
and tlie speaking, living, thinking thing within.' His 
picture is “The Death of* Socrates;*’ and here the head wo 
admire is that of the philosopher, whose countenance is lit up 
as he expounds his theory of the immortality of the squ}. 
David, imbued with the warm and elevating sympathies and 
the ennobling faith of Christ, would not have been thOrtUrtitt 
he was ; he would have been truly great. His materialism 
stunted his conceptions and dwarfed his mind. 

David had unbounded influence over his pupils. When he 
entered the workshop every one was silent, and none took t)io 
liberty to joke, so much w'cro they impressed by his presence. 
It is true he was jovial and even familiar in his language, 
despite his dignity of mann^; but his lofty stature, his 
imposing bearing, his look, and perhaps the remembrance of 
the terrible part that had been played by the ex-Conventioni«t, 
all this intimidated. His face would have been handsome, 
had its left side not been disfigured* by an acpident, which 
had swelled the cheek, and imparted a sidelong expression to 
the lip, which made him always look harsh snd sneerini^ 
Though this deformity interfered with his prouunciatiou, 
expressed himself neatly and with precision, like a man 
had always moved in enlightened circles. He neither taug|f>l 
his pupils colour nor the mam;al process, which ho disdainedv^ 
His lessons were confined to teaching thp groat principles of 
art, to style, to the study of the gntiquo combipod with that 
of the natural modeh and‘to perspoptivc, which it was neccs* 
§aryi he said, not only to know, but feel. 

Two things will preserve the rem(nnbrance pf ])avid--his 
school, and his works. His pictures gre certainly his best 
w'orks. GroB, Girpdet, and Gergrd, are worth more than the 
^abiqps* The enormous inHupnep he over the 

character of his era, and that era one of such greatness, will 


by a refinement of cruelty scarcely to be credited. Despite 
the earnest supplications of hip famUli of his friends, of so 
many illustrious pu|;i|s-»despite all those speaking witnesses 
to his fame which dotted the touvre, the governuient would 
neither pardon hint Sltvp, nor gllpw htS bpdy to return after 
death. His coffin wfM» Stopped at frontier with a savege 
barbarity which raised a cry of indignation over all Bprope. 
The liberal party in Tranae made good use of the circumstance, 
,aad Beranger wrote upon the auhjest onp of the most terrible 
of his songs.. 

David was itt dsawing and in style, as llubens was great 
in ooipnr and fancy. If we wished to deny David wholly, we 
must deny the whole French school ; the distinctive chorac- 
t^t&o of which is to excel rather in substance than in form. 
'Da^ had nothing original about him as far as the execution 
is . ooncemed ; sometimes he is led away by the touch of 
Yalshtlne ; sometimes he falls into the porcelain and labouredly 
polished style of Van der Werf ; sometimos he takes up the 
line of Dominichino, whose Umld and grayish tones he 


ailc^ts without warmth and without earnestness. Then, 
wlien he grew old and lived in Flanders, ho allowed himself to 
bajifoh by colour ; he loved to unite Raffaellc and Rubens, 
sn4 fidded by producing his “.Mars and Venus.” 

merit of David is the thought, tho conception. 
Ho ' fjr^ch jrtist has ever had a higher idea of painting, 
applying his art to the things of this world, and ipak- 
Wm worid his all in all. And yet, when' we recollect how 
up with the terrible and mighty deeds of the 
at his coldneps« One would expect a 
torjr iwBon,* 4»i)»ing >(4ourii-Md we 
«> •. cold j ■ 




be his first title to glory. This iuHuenpp WM PUntiuentgl, and 
it transformed and changed nearly every pchopl in Europe. 
David persuaded the Fienush artists that it wps necessary to 
draw. He it was who persuaded the painters pf Romo tliat 
pegan art was better than catholic art. In France he did 
gppd ; he broughf bac)^ art to something like a serious position ; 
he organised msgn.lfipept./|f^'« ; he brought about a revolution 
in cQStume, furnftpre,^ ornaments, and decorations. He was 
fhe absolute mw^ef ef tHe efts. 

And, morbovei, einugside of that beauty which owes its 
success to contemporary ideas, there is another, independent 
of circumstances and fashion, an absolute beauty which is of 
all countries and of all time. This is to be found in David, 
when, in presence of the dead body of Lcpellctier or of the 
bath of Marat, ho forgot tlm lessons and teachings of systems 
to attack frankly nature herself. The painter then will live 
as long as the chief of the school ; and should posterity forgjSt 
the influence of David, to think only of his personal works, 


there will still remain in the minds of his countrymen .a 
passionate image, like the“ Oathof the Tennis-Court,” or acalm, 
imposing, and sublime idea, like tho “ Death of Socrates.” 

A catalogue of the works pf David would be very difficult - 
to give.; there are, however, certain of his pictures whipk: 
shovdd be recorded. i 

1772, “ Combat of Minerva against Mars aided by Ventw/- 
The second prize of Rome. 

1776. *’The Loves of Ahtiochus apd St|^a1mic«.V This 
picture fetched^a high price, and w the |leole des 


HeaiixArts. 

’ Theu he; painted the roof aiid tto warns* 
Me4^ois4^ 9imard ((hesT^mip df ,1^ 




rwainsf^ w the salou of, 
df .Te^iehoreh Ruedh 



300 WORKS OF EMOO^ MASTERS. 


liSlibftion of 1787. “BqliBarius/’ 

*• Saint Roch interceding .with the Virgin for the Cure of 
those stricken with the Plague." This picture is at Marseilles} 
in the Quarantine. 

•* Portrait of M. Potoki on horsehack.” 

Exhibition of 1783. ** The Grief of Andromache." This was 
the picture which gained him an entrance into the Academy. 

Portraits of M. Desmaisons, uncle of David ; of Madame 
Peooul ; of M. Leroy, doctor ; of M. the Count de Clermont 
d'Amboise ; of M. Joubert. 

Exhibition of 178o. "Oath of the Horatii painted at 
Romo for the king, in 1781. « 

. <*BeliBariuB," reduced. 

« portrait of M. P ." 


‘■The Oath of the Tennii* Court.” ^ tot 
fbiahed by M. Coupin. v , * - ' 

1793. ** The Last Moments of Lepelletier de Sa^t Par^eaiL*^ 
This tableau was exhibited in the hall occupied by tl^ Con*; 
vention. . , -v 

Portrait of Mademoiselle Lepelletier, and of a d&ughter of 
the French nation. * . , „ y 

"Marat assassinated in his Bath;" a half-figure, siae' of . 
nature. This picture was exhibited to public view in 1846| in 
the Bazaar Bonne Nouvclle. • . ' < 

Portraits of Bailly, Gregoire, de Prieur, of Rob^spietre, of 
St. Just, of Jean Bon Siiint Andr6, of Marie Joseph Chenier^ 
of Boissy d’Anglas. These are in the gallery of the Count 
dc Saint Albin. 



BELISaaiUS. — FUOM A FAINTING BT DAVID. 


Exhibition of 1787. "Death of Socrates;" belonguig to 
M. Trudaine. 

A reduced copy of "The Uoratii," nearly wholly from the 
hand of Girodet ; >)elonging to M. Firmin Didot. 

Exhibition of 1789. " J. Brutus, First Consul, having just 
witnessed the execution of Jiis two sons, executed by his 
orders." The Uctors are taking away the bodies. 

" The Loves of Paris and Helen." 

Portraits of Monsieur ' and Madame Lavoisier, • of M. 
IhslaBson de Sorcy, of Madame de Sercy, of Madame 
d’OrvilHer^ tjf* Madame de Brchan, of kfonsieui and 
Vassal, of Madame Lecoulteux, and Madame. 

,XVI. euterinir the ConatitiiAnt AiuLmMw." Ti,i- 


" The Death of young Barra." 

Exhibition of the year IV. (179d.) " Portrait of a Womad 
and a Child." 

1799. ** Sappho and Phaon." Now in Russia. 

"Romulus." • ii. 

1 800. " An Equestrian Portrait of the First Consul Croisii% 
the St.. Bernard." There are five copies of this celebrateS 
piotwe. 

Portraits of Madame Verninac, of Madame Pasioreti 
Madame Trudaine, of Madame Recamier, of Blau and 
of M. Bmnerin Villandois. . > /SV 

IBOi. "Pope Pius VIL and Cardinal Caprara.". ^ 

1805. Portrait* of Pius VIL'* ^ 

iQAQ it n ■ ^ ^ 'J'* 


fiiU4ength':||^ the Emperor.'* This belongs to 
the Ku^ of Werft^alie. ‘ . 

. Eihibition of 1810. ** The Oath of the Amy at the Distri- 
bution o^^the Eagles.*' W . 

, <* The Emparot standing in his- Cabinet. ’ * This portrait was 
painted for the Marquis'of Douglas. 

. ’When it was nearly finished, the emperor came in suddenly 
’ to the atelier of the artist, who had hitherto concealed it from 
him. He saw^this picture at a glance. 

** Admirable 1’’* he cried. ** I must have that, David,’* 

** Sire» I am sorry ; but it is sold— -it is an ord^r,” 

' , Paint another ; I must have this.’* 

1 am sorry,- sire, but this painting is sold,” replied David, 
' respectfully but firmly. 

“.Who has bought it?” asked Napoleon, on whose brow 
the imperial frown w'as collecting. 

“ The Marquis of Douglas ” 


1816. “ Love quitting Psyche early in ihe Morning/* , 

“Telemachus andEucharis.” .. 

“The Coronation/*. another picture; sold first ibr £3»000, 
then for £60. / 

“ The Anger of Aehillos.*' “ An old Gipsy teUing 
fortunes.’* 

1824. “ Mars disarmed by Venus,** This picture was 
hibited for the benefit of the old men’s hospital at Brusseliy, 
and then in Paris for the benefit of the ^author, to whom.it 
brought no less than 4/>,000 francs. ; 

Our views relative to French Art are, to a' certain extent, 
supported the author of a book whicli lias appeared since 
the above was written. “The Purple Tints of Paris ’*♦ thus 
describes Art in Franco : — “ One of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the French nation is its love of Art. No one can 
deny that it possesses this in an eminent degree, though, from 
want of proper calculation, the practical results are not com- 



THE IJEAIH OF SOCllATES.— FKOM A FAINTING BY PAVID. 


‘•What! an Englishman carry off this prize— the best you 
have over painted of me ? No ! It cannot be,” 

“Sire, I have sold it/’ ^ 

Napoleon, who was extremely passionate, and whose passion 
sbinetimee made him do little things, raised his foot in an 
instant of ungovernable rage, an-l put it through the canvas. 
,He then walked awayj leaving the amazed artist to gaze at 
the ruin of his admirable painting. 

Next’ morning David was smt for to join the emperor’s 
bseakfast-table. Not a word was said on the subject of the 


previous day’s discussion; but the manner of the emperor 
wag so^ gentle, and he took the hand of the artist with so 
tejhoh' auction, that David clearly understood that the man 
d^ogised, though the crowned head was too proud to 
aitew it* ' 

j^tnre was re-painted, and is, 'ute believb, still in the 
pote^toa of the Marquis of Douglas. 




mensurate with the strength of the passion— at least,, in the 
higher departments. The Frenchwoman, when she chooses 
the colour of her dress, and arranges its graceful folds, is an 
artist— quite as much as the cook or the historical painter. 
'Phe ouvrier, when he creates a tjible, a work-box, a vase, , a 
watch, or a brooch, is pre-emintmtly an artist. Even the lad 
who displays shawls and muslins in a shop-window has l^e 
artistic feeling. It is not surprising, therefore, that tho 
number of persons who apply themselves to drawing, a)a4 
painting, and sculpture, is immense. In Paris ajone there ere 
rather more than six thousand artists, in our sense of "lie 
word, of whom one half are amateurs, and the other half gam, 
or endeavour to gain, a living by their profession. . Alteoet 
the whole of them have spent several years in thb atellbr or 
studio of a master, and have a^uired a certa^ iuprit de corps, 
and a peculiar wa^ of vigw^ things, Tlte great majority 

.• “ Purple Tints of Paijk.”i By Bajrle St John. 



MpublicajiK, more or less' fanatical-^thougli some of the 
most successful gentlemen now affect aristocratic ideas, 

**I have hinted that French love of art, in as far as it has 
.to do with patronage, is by no means enlightened. To prove 
this would take me into a special discussion, and necessitate 
•invidious remarks. 1 could give instances innumerable to 
prove that the small class of persons who buy pictures axe 
directed in their choice more by accident than by science, and 
that the public willingly admires when it is told to admire. . 
The history of the reputation of Prud’hon, now' so popular, is 
a case in point. During his life-time he was only appreciated 
by a few friends, connoisseurs, but uniniluential and it was 
only twenty years after his death that lie began to be talked of. 
At present, pictures which would scarcely be sold at all in 
his life, now' fetch thousands of francs, and there is a disposi- 
tion to overrate him. 1 know an instance in which an amateur, 


bewitched, tnd away it goee, lik6'«ti||idc^6f 
puss, until some other game ofoisiee the track; ^kek it tms 
aside and leav^he first victim of its enthueiastn alMi^d,' 
and no doubt tfflker grieved, at its safety. 

It was not till about the time of the Fronde; thai^Hie 
young nobility of France, sent abrbad by their fkmiUeb In 
travel out i<f the way of civil dissensions, acquired and hroti^hl 
home a real admiration for art. Some fifty gentlemen, 
means and leisure at their disposal, began then t6 praise ahd 
buy pictures, and encourage genius to do its best. Then.taste' 
was, perhaps, never very refined. At any rate it rapidly 
deteriorated. Yet, up to the revolution, there was a constant, 
and, to a certain extent, enlightened patronage of art, A 
little previously, the wealthy bourf/eoisief more from imitation' 
tlian any other eaiue, had begun to purchase pictures, and try 
to understand tfieir beauties. Probably, had things remained 
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who spoke with contempt of a now' well-known painter, was 
rebuked severely by a critic, and was possessed, six months 
afterwards, of pieces by that very hand to the value of eight 
hundred pounds. A more singular case of the same kind 
would require the mention of individuals now living; but 
perhaps this sort of thing is sufficiently common all the world 
over to enable the reader to understand what must be its 
manifestations where it exists in an excessive degree. 

I compare the growth of a reputation, artistic or literary, 
in France, to the progress of the Giaour in • Vathek,’ who, 
after he has been kicked from the steps of the throne, rolls 
himself into a bal), and by some unaccountable attraction 
draws after him the deadly-eyed prince, Carathis, the war 
miiiister, the courtiers, the j^ple— -even the h^t and the 
infinm Bv some accident, one or^two amataurs become con- ' 
vlnced, wifii. or without reaaon, that a maa him genius, and 
beg^ running alter him. Veiy aoon tlm.wboMr I!<»unt 4 ry ii 


quiet, the education of their taste would have been successfril ; 
but time was not affowed them, and they were left heirs df a 
fashion instead of a science. They, as well as the people at 
large, had an intuitive veneration of art-- though more as a 
name than os a thing. It was their impression that art wae a 
great and beautiful manifestation of the mind, and they endea^* 
voured, with less success than might have been wished, to 
appreciate its productions. France, therefore, possesses a 
wealthy middle class, really disposed to hail and reward the 
genuine artist, but without the power of recognising him 
when he appears. This accounts for So many sudden^ and 
ephemeral reputations. The bourgeoim are conscientkmely ' 
on the look-out for great men, and afe easily deceived ihto 
supposing they have found them. Vnder such oiroiiinstmiM, 
we need not wonder that intrigue, and quackerf^eisl^t 
necessary to whomsoever desires b 
Among themaelrss the i^ts 

y ^ . ■ " ' ■ *■ 

' . ir * * 


) succeed. 




despise feeliiig, uid those who truckle to it. 

One of.th^ji^iuuber is excommunicated because he <iid not 
insult^ % icrooer' who exclaimed, “Your picture is a master- 
piece; but I cahnot buy it, , for it is six inches tpo wide.” 
Another iaXccused of selling for two hundred francs what he 
hf^ previously asked a thousand for. In truth, however, all 

• th^ realty professional meti are obliged to be tolerably con- 
d||pbend&ng to the ignorance and indelicacy with which they 
.have to 'deal, and revenge themselves when alone by pasqui- 
nade and satire/’ 

This is a very correct representation of the state of affairs in 
Paris. As we are on the subject of modem art, a few more 
extnicts may be interesting. The same writer says : “ Many 
young French painters affect an originality in their manner 
which they have not in their mind. Would-be men of genius 
are nearly always lazy. They think this one of the most 
valuable privileges of their character. My friend Basil 
belonged to this class, except, perhaps, that he had more 
talent than the world gave him credit for. He lost himself 
by yielding, to a most ridiculous extent, to that absurd habit 
of some intellectual men of * wanting inspiration.’ They 
.wait for inspiration sometimes all their lives, and it never 
comes. The real way is to go and fetch it. Basil did not 
choose to do so. On one occasion a friend procured him, 
p'artly out of charity, an order from the wife of a wealthy 
banker for a kind of thing in which he excelled — a couple of 
bouquets in water colours. The money was paid in advance 
three yeiq^s ago, and the bouquets are not yet in bloom. He 
does pot intend to defraud her, but * he w^ts to produce 
something excellent.’ He is waiting for inspiration. Ilis 
friends tell him that this seems dishoifbst. He colours, bites 
his lip, and says, * I will set about it,’ in a deplorably despond- 
ing tone ; but he has not put pencil to paper yet. He has no 
litudio of his own, but goes now to one friend's place, now to 
thc^ other — sometimes with, sometimes without, materials ; but 
upon almost every occasion he thrusts his hands into his 
shock of hair, and sits down complaining that he has no ideas, 
no inspiration. As may be imagined, he is often in want of a 
dinner, and is compelled to sponge upon a friend. He went 
to one the other day, and in his- heavy, .lumbering way, said, 

* I have got no money, and yet I must cat.’ " 

David is the original of all these students. He it was gave 
the tone to the ateliers ; it w(fli lie made the artist a republican, 
an eccentric individual, with a broad-brimmed hat and mous- 
taches. It was in his workshop that first appeared the 
Loustic and the Hapin, thus described : — ** The Loustic is 
generally an artist-amateur, that is to say, his parents have 
property ; they see him some day, w’hcn a child, take a piece 
of chalk or cliarcoal, and s . ratch the portrait of his father or 
his schoolmaster. This is enough. It is at once determined 
that a great genius has revealed itself. The lad no sooner 
escapes from college than he is sent to a painter’s studio. He 
is supplied with a handsome sum of money, and becomes very 
often the Loustic of the atelier ; perhaps the.most backward in 
the serious of his art, but clever as a caricaturist, and allowed 
to ti||^ any liberties as a practical joker. 

‘^%e Rapin is the servant of the atelier^ something equiva- 
lent; tQ, a fag at a public school. A shabby dress is a necessary 
part of his definition. Most probably he has an immense bush 
of hair. }Ie often becomes a clever artist, but no one knows 
hiiUt Hi* duties are to do all the ivork of the atelier ; to run 
of tirnnds,, to set the model* He often picks up a good 
d^ knowledge from the convorridtion of the students, and 
repute it in a mysterious manner.” 

Such are some of the types found in a French atelier of 
painljiig— the tdeliers of the descendants of the great master 
Loi^ David. ' . • 

JOHN MARTIN. 

Iv diiia Xepmrkable. painter did not receive during his life ail ^ 
his at all ifvents likely that now. at last, when 

death^iijiMi. jipcwi; be will be granted the bonotin of 

1^*^ inykfietinst ' ' dniteg, Ufis ; , 


Mar^ was adidired and papular whh« very^exioi^^p^ion 
of the community. There was a grandeur, a ^dagdidaence 
about some of hie paintings— his Belshassar's Fenit^'/bis 

** Crucifixion,” and his ** Pandemonium” — which struc^imd^ye * 
at once, and caused him to be appreciated. Vast coneepdotu 
in architecture have their weight in the eyes of the millions, ' 
and his were truly vast. His ” Joshua commanding the Sun 
to stand still ” is known everywhere. It has carried his 
reputation into all c^uarters, over the whole of continental 
Europe as well as this island. 

And he is dead at last, having at length followed those 
great contemporaries of his, who divided with him public 
favour and applause. We, who knew something of him in 
those days when his drawing-room was the place where men 
of all kinds, authors, artists, singers, and public favourites in 
every style, W'cre wont to meet, regret his death much, though 
aware that for some time past he had been lost to art. Itjs 
the more to be regretted, because he has left several admirable 
pictures unfinished. This had been discovered for some time 
past, and had caused him to retire to the Isle of Man, where 
he. died a few weeks back. 

John Martin was born at Cayden Bridge, near Hexham, 
Hortbumberlandf on the 10th of July, 1789, and having in 
his early youth shown a very marked liking* for the limner’s 
art, his parents determined on sending him^to a coach-buildcr 
at Norwich, there to learn the glorious art of heraldic paint- 
ing. But this did not suit Martin ; it was not at all what he 
aimed at, Ilis ambition was above this ; and disgusted and 
irritated at the drudgesy imposed upon him in the coach- 
builder’s employment, he threw up his apprenticeship. He 
now received some instructions in drawing of a different kind 
from one Muss, father of a very well-known enamel-painter 
of the same name, which had been changed from Masso under 
the impression that to succeed one must have a thorough 
English name. With these riches, and no other, John Martin 
started for London in search of fortune. 

There have been so many stories told of what poor artists 
and poor authors have suffered in tl^ upward struggle for 
fame and competence — for they are never insane enough to^ 
dream of wealth— that the reader will not require any minute 
details on this subject. Whether he dined on a penny loaf, or 
added to that solid luxury an ounce of beef, or, like the Paris 
artists out of luck, walked the streets without a dinner, and 
talked of the fine joint he had dined on, are things we scarcely 
care to know'. Suilice it to say, he steeled himself in the fiery 
cauldron of genius — poverty, and came from it energetic, 
vigorous, ready and able to do battle with the world. 

He began to gain a living by painting on glass and china, 
by making water-colour drawings, and also by the thankless 
task of teaching. But this was the outward and positive life ; 
there was the ideal life ton going on. He had already deter-' 
mined in his own mind to be a great artist, and it was at this 
period that he painted pictures on towels instead of canvas, for 
want of the more artistic preparation. The long hours of the 
night, that should have been spent in sleep, were devoted to 
earnest study, and especially to a deep elaboration of the 
principles of architecture and perspective— two elements he hat 
used admirably in all his productions. 

At last, eager for the fray, he began the battle of life, and 
came Doldly before the world. In the year 1810, having, like 
most men of any note dif success in any walk demanding study 
and reflection, married early, he painted his oil picture of 
** Clytie” for the Royal Academjf^xhibition of that year. 

It was, like the first picture of Davia, in whose life there are 
points of resemblance with M^tin, rejected at first, and th^ 
at the opening of the following season accepted, tolerably^^l, ' 
hung, and very highly appreciated by good judges. In 
his fancy and imagination, those great illuminators 
genius, were very forcibly shown in the prodnetion ^ ** Bkdak ' ' 
in search of the Watws of Oblivion.” Tkis was afedu^'dd- 
ve^pment of hiaj^ecuiiar charanteriatica, Joshua eodiikfundhig 
the Sun to stand still” ^asaVery 

him thd AlOO, medal of the In ha : 

beaa^ mote ffwd end 
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" wHich wafi speedily followed by ** Macbeth and the Witches.*’ 
In 1821, however, the whole artbtic world was dazj^ by the 
appearance of that gorgeous production, ** BelshaEzar’s Peast,” 
fVhich gained him the £200 prize of the British Institution. 
It was a glorious pictiure of a wondrous scene, of which 
Byron say^ : 

** The king was on his throne. 

The satraps throng’d the hall, 

And thousand bright lamps Shone 
O’er that high festlTal." 

The background of enormous, vast, black architecture — on the 
left the luminous wall, played all over with a strange bril- 
liancy— in the foreground the low tables sumptuously spread, 
with groups of men and women apparently just disturbed 
from the attitude of luxurious enjoyment, all trith their eyes 
directed towards the blazing characters which Daniel is 
about to stand forward and interpret— his austere, prophet-like 
appearance presenting a striking contrast wdth the indolent 
and effeminate personages who encircle the festive board — all 
combine to form a grand conception, grandly rendered. His 
“ Destruction of Herculaneum ” was less successful. In “ The 
Seventh Plague ” he has concentrated all the horrors which 
afflicted the whol| land ; and a few groups of iftcn and women, 
with misery-stricken countenances, may be supposed em- 
blematical of the whole aillicted race. “ The Paphinn Bower” 
was not in his*8tyle; but “The Creation,” in which nature, 
under the hand of (iod, seems to grow visibly before us out of the 
darkness, without form and void, is admirable. In 182C appeared 
his w'cll-known painting of “The Deluge.” This picture, 
through thr broken light of a tempestuous evening, presents us 
with the terrible aspect of the earth when the universal Hood 
had just begun to rise. The inhabitants, vainly hoping that 
it was only an extraordinary inundation, arc Hying to seek 
refuge or lofty places. The aged and the sick, the frightened 
young girls and children, are carried up the rocks by the 
strong men. ' The painter here Las discriminated philo- 
sophically between the various developments of the human 
character. Here we sec^ heroic self-sacrilice, men hazarding 
their lives to protect the helpless, women clinging to their 
children and refusing to leave them, daughters seeking to drag 
their mothers up almost inaccessible precipices. On the other 
hand, the interest of self-preservation is illustrated by indi- 
viduals w'ho in this dreadful hour break all bonds of natural 
affection, forget all duties, forsake nil friends, and fly alone, 
not caring who may perish, so that they may be 6av(;d. The 
wild and rugged landscape ; the stormy and rolling w aters, 
which already threaten the “fenced cities, " as though the 
ocean had broken its bounds ; the dark and beetling crags ; the 
confused and tcrrilled multitude, in which they wdio w ear the 
apparel of princes and queens cling in abject terror to any 
who may be near them ; tlie clouds rent at intervals by streaks 
of fire ; the night which blackens over all — these elements of 
the sublime and picturesque are blended into a tableau of the 
most wonderful interest and power. On a distant mountain- 
top, the ark seems to rest like a promise of salvation and. 
peiiOc, with a Hash of lightning passing harmlessly over it. 

, “The Fall of Nineveh” resembles in many of its charac- 
teristics “The Feast of Belshazzar.” Its chief merit consists 
in the grand proportion of the architecture, and in the art||tic * 
disposition of brood and bold masses of light and shadow. 
The same may be said of “ Pandemonium,” in which there is 
a grand scries of “ bkzing cressets ” casting a bright glare on 
innumerable fierce and d^|ant countenances, upturned to 
listen to the words of the arch-deceiver and enemy of man- 
kind. The architectural conception is here vast and mighty. 

Martin subsequently illustrated Milton, rccuving £2,000 for 
the drawriags. He did the same for the Scriptures in a 
popular edition. He then for several years devoted , himself 
assiduously to those engravings of his own pictures which 
have M ma ally 4idded ^ to his reputation. ' ^ISe .was earnest 
and 'fobog full of ingenuity and originaUtjr, applied new 
ig the texture and penpective effects of largiir 
plates, and thus. led the way to' a marked and 
'ement in this ituBortani hriufii»L nf 


Blit while thus at work, he was almost wholly fbrgotteti aa 
a painter, when he revived the memories of the world by his 
very .able picture of “ The Coronation of Queer .Victoria.” 
TTia pictures had long hung neglected oh his walls ; and none 
. but men of science, artists, and authors, went to see them. His 
long-standing* quarrel with the Academy prevented his exhi- 
biting. Bu: now he had the inestimable honour and gloryof 
painting dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies ; his. royal 
picture was talked of by the press ; and prosperity came once 
more. It is always held in this country honour to be 
painted by an artist who has painted a lord ; and as Martin in 
his “Coronation” had iiaintcd not only many lords, but.a queen« 
he found the demand upon his time very great. And yet he 
did not grow rich. A large family, a position in society to be 
kept up, a precarious and uncertain income, are things which 
men with fixed salaries can scarcely comprehend. Poor 
Martin did, to his cost, and his life was one struggle from the 
early days of his poverty to the omeasy hours of his death in 
the Isle of Man. But there is a fact in connexion with his 
life which must never be forgotten. Nearly all the great 
schemes for giving London pure water, for a vast sewer to 
collect the refuse of this vast city, and for other great saiiitary 
purposes, came from our ingenious artist. A writer, who 
a])pears more intimately acquainted than we are with liis 
private history, says : — “ Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
amount of industry spent on his pictures and engravings, 
nearly as much time, and the larger portion of his earnings, 
were expended on engineering plans for the improvement 
of London, such ^ the embankment of the Thanios and the 
drainage of the towm ; also on the ventilation of mines, light- 
houses, and the improvement of our harbours. The money he 
actually expended on those useful and ingenious projects must 
have exceeded £10,000.” 

His mind retained its faculties to the^ very last. He had 
several very great paintings in hand, wl ".ch we fear no one 
can finish for him. 'fhey are of the usual character—** The 
Judgment;” “The Days of Wrath;” and the “Plains of 
Heaven.” Of laCc years, Martin had fallen into a habit, 
derived perhaps from Etty, of using one colour too freely; 
and in one case, a very fine landscape is so blue as to leave the 
mind in doubt where the earth ends or the cerulean sky begins. 

Martin was simple in his habit^, iudepclident in hie ideas, 
no worshipper of rank or ’^^eiilth, and yftt he was sought for 
and respected by the high in place, far more than any toad- 
eater or parasite of power. His were visited, not only 

by men of talent and reputation, but by ambassadors' and 
princes , ami there it was that, in our childhood, we timidly 
gazed, for the only time, at the genial countenance of Sir Walter 
Scott, JVlartin was much liked by literary men, and owed 
much of his early pre-eminence to the favourable criticism of 
the “ London Weekly Review,” edited by one of the St. Johns. 
And he died far away on a still little island of the deep, the ' ^ 
Isle of Man, where for some time he had gone every year. 
Here, probably, he* gathered fresh from nature znany of his 
magnificent inspirations— his moonlights on the water, his 
bursting and golden sunlights, so powerfully used by him 
at times; here too ..he died, ** and,” says a local Chronicler, 

*' hallowed no doubt in their estimation will ever be the place 
of his sepulchre, where he will repose by the side of so^oie Off 
his departed relatives, in the cemetery on, the hill, near thfd 
romantic churchyard of Kirk Braddan, one of the spots he 
admired so much, and loved to visit ; and henceforth' the 
*deatlileBs name of Martin, associated with that of eur 
isle— like the great Napoleon’s, linked with St. Helena^— will 
invest it with an interest and celebrity which will endure to 
the end of time ; and we may truly predict, that strangerar 
from all parts of Europe, landing on tkese shoves,' 
pilgrims journeying* to some far-faxhed distant shrine, -^isU the 
grave of Martin, and pay * the sadrad tributoMof e 
memory of immortal genius end storlfhg 
AUowhig for the enthusiasm of a friend and admirer, ^ere 
is some trnth doubtless in this ; and it k yleusin^, et elLeyents, 
tolhirdiV l^t ^ius^k imneiaibetod .by w 
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T0E WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 

BARTOLOMEO ESTEBAN MURILLO. 



Wmi Murillo we are about to take a view of ereatioii, and to 
s)ar through tho universe, not only as it was fashioned by the 



Crefttof) but such^as the imagination, of man has peopled it 
beyond itt' outward and Tieible form. The atern realities of 


life under all iu hnoiblest and yet most picturesque aspoctSf 
in contrast ^yith th. oeings of imagination arrayed in their 
gentlest cApressioii ; on the one hand the thick shadows of 
our earthly atmosphere, and on the other the ethereal bright- 
ness of the heavens ; here the pure and graceful beauty of 
incorporc.il Sc-r.-iphim, and there the squalor of the mendicant 
111 hostile eollision with the miseries of want, dirt, and disease; 
at once every aspect of life, and every accident of light, 
■whether transfusing miraculou.sly the celestial regions or shed 
upon the earth, giving life and vivacity to figures and land- 
scape-all these li(‘ within the rich domain of Murillo's art. 
Ill his loftiest moments, soaring into the azure expanse of the 
heavens, his spirit contemplates those luminous abodes wherein 
the faithful look forward in humble hope to endless and 
unequalled bliss ! his fervid imagination sees floating around 
the Queen of Heaven gay e warms of infant beings, clothed by 
his genius with angelic attributes ; the air to him is filled 
with floods of bright (flierubiin, xighter than the golden 
vapemrs amidst which they frolic, Jlutteriiig, soaring, ascend- 
ing and descending, crossing each other’s path, intertwining 
their celestial forms, calling each other witli wreathed smiles, 
joining hands in a living garland of joyous flowers, floating on 
the breeze and sporting in the sunbeam. The two elements 
which contend for the mastery of human life-reality and 
idealism, imagination and good sense — have been wonderfully 
combined by Murillo, liesem .mg in this the author of Don 
Quixote, he ha» been by turns thoughtful like the hero oi La 
Mancha, and famii.ar and grotesque like*Sanehu. ^There is 
not a phase of existence, not an emotion of the soul, from tho 
subUmo impulse of ecstasy down to the eagerness of senstlalit^’t3 
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Wiiich Jifurillo lui int attempted to portray, and with him to 
attempt was to t-u 'ceed. lIC" cl ).H*ly studied the innu ntrablo 
attitudes of the hu-nau.fr iiiie, those assumed by prhl^' or com- 
manded by dignity, as well as tho'^e which spring from eirc* 
Icss-ntss, idleness, or accident. Through angels, m^m, animuls, 
trees, verdure, sea, and sky* he has traversed from one end to 
the other the scale of cxiBleiKC - -a boundless vista, which, 
like the patriarch of old, lie saw prolonged in his wiking 
dreams through the glorious regions of puiadise. ' 

lie was born at Seville on the 1st of January, 1018, and not 
at Pilas in 1010, as erroneously stau^d by Palomino. t 'Tl'e 
Spaniards, even at that period, cillcd Seville n wonder : 

(iue non a \istji Sc\illa, 

Non a \i-ta mii’ii\ iglui, 

they exclaimed then as now ; and yet the city, which in tlieir 
pride they found so marvellous, did not at that time contain 
the masterpieces ol’ Murillo, The tirsl master of the great 
colourist was Juan del Castillo, iiis uneh*, who, being a dist iph* 
of the Florentine school, was, aecoiding to llermudez, hard 
and dry in his colouring ; but. on llie other hand, a elristc and 
severe draughtsman, and eaUulalc'd To loriu good pupils. 
Murillo learnt without ddlKulty all that was taught him, 
until his master having gone to cslahlish himself at Cadiz, h.* 
felt himself very much out of his elemi'iit at Si‘ville; a simpit 
scholar, uncertain of his way, and a jUi-y to thi‘ indt'cision of 
early youtli. In the nuan time lie einjiloyud himself ui paint- 
ing, to sell at the fair of Seville,^ a stock of jneture*', unu jun - 
tida dii pintitras^ the iiKTCanfile name which wa‘’ given to a 
considerable branch of eomin<.ree la lvictn Spam and hei 
American coloni s, and a eolourer of llag'j and bann -r*; 
the gorgeous processions of the church. Su<*h was the liiindjle 
beginning of !Murillo ; and if this em]>loynu'iit inured the 
young painter to the dilliculties of execution, and reduced the 
crudeness of his colouring, it raised liim but little in the foeial 
scale above the workman. 

Happilj', however, a fellow- student of Murillo’s, mIioui he 
had known in llie studio of Juan del Castillo, ariiv^d at this 
juncture at Scvi.le. This young artist was Pedro de Muya, 
just returned from London, where ho had studied under 
Vandyck. Passionately devoted to the style of the Flemish 
painter, Moya had made himself master of his learned and 
agreeable method ; and as the manner of V'andyck was as yet 
unknown at Seville, its novelty created universal astonish- 
ment. To Murillo, above all, the sight of Moya’s work.s was 

* Captain Bold, in his interesting “History ofllic* Spmiish School 
of Painting," thus s’lms up the cliuractcustics of IMuriilo’s style 
“ He is eelebrated for the origiuality of his Ircolnient and iinen- 
tion, the gracefully flowing chunuter of Ids draperies, and llie 
simplicity, the perfect nature utio uniilfected g’ace uhieli dis- 
tinguish his figures ; consequently lu's suhiects seldom fail to 
interest the most fastidious critic, human aflectlons in all their 
variety, charity under all its f -nns, reliL-ion with all its fervour, 
love, and bcnevoh’iicc, were never more bejiutifully blended or 
correetly delineated; and had he po^sissed the advantages of a 
classical education, and a more intimate acquaintanee with the 
antique, so as to have improved hin «-elf in the bean -idealism us 
well as the philosophy of the art, I have no doubt he would have 
transcended even the mighty Itaphael." 

t* This error has been pointed out by Cean BvTniudez, who pro- 
cured at Seville the eertifiento oi ITluiiilo’s 'oaptism. Vtd^. the 
** Dicclonurio Historico de los mas ilnstre.** Profesorcs dc las Bellas 
Artes en Espana.'* Madrid, 1800. 

L “ A weekly fair held in the jiarish of Ali Saints, and known as 
* la Fcria.* The prices in this mart, like the purcliasf-rs, being of 
the lowes t class, the artistic wares exposed were ncees'^arily, for the 
most part, of a very humble ordci ; and, indeed, ‘ a picture of the 
Fair {pinlurn dr ’.a Feria) was n proverbial c\prc8sjon for a bad 
picture Still there was hardly a Sevillian painter of fame during 
the nixtoenth o” se\enteenth centuries, who hn^l aequirea the U'iO 
of his pcueil at home, but had brought to this nuwket his first 
eluqasy aaints and immature Madonnas." — “ Annals of the Artists 
of .iBpainy" by William Stirling, M.A. London: John Ollivier, 
« 15 . 


quite a revelation. Ho immediately felt hoty Jangrrous, how 
hard, ani how contrary to nature was the’ practice of giving 
ex iggerated importance to outline ; and understood how the 
atmosphere, embracing all forms, blends some, assists the 
model 1, nig of others, and subdues all. Thus a new horizon 
opened to his view ; he fell a wish to travel, t6 go to Italy, to 
Venice, to the Low ( kinntrics, xvherever his genius might have 
a chance of devedoping* itself; and if Moya had not acquainted 
him with the rec.uit death of Vandyck, ho would have- em- 
barked for Enghin d. AVliat to do without fortune, however, was 
now the question, for he could not heedlessly undertake such 
long and expensi\ p jofirnt ys. The gimius of Murillo at length 
furnished him witli resources ; ho purchased a large quantity of 
canxas, divided it into' squares of various sizes, which he 
piimcd and prepared with his own hands, and set to W'ork to 
paint rapidly eveiything that his fancy dictated — Madonnas, 
d(‘Vo*^ional subjects, fl iwcrs, iandtcupcs ; * monks in one place, 
objects o’" still life in another; — ho tlien sold his cargo to a 
shipowner, and thus furnished with some money, without 
acqiliainliijg his family or t.*ikin$t leave of any one, ho do- 
])aried for Madiid, wluro he arrived safely when scarcely 
twr^'nty-livf- years old. 

Velas(|iipz was then in high favour at tlie court. A per- 
SfOTil frieufl of the king of Sp-.iiu, and an ofli^ t r of his palace, 
111 ', n(‘\i rtiuh.,^, rec(‘iv{.d his Aonng countryman most gra- 
ciously ; and, through thf‘ 'nlluencc* of one of the familiars of 
J*Jiilij» iV., Mnrillo saw the doors of the ]>iihiec of Madrid, of 
llie nuln'a^tery of the Tascuiia!, of all the royal residences, of 
all the gallerns, ami idl tljc museums, opened to him. In 
juci-ciue of the liubnis’ and 'ritian’s with wdiich llic royal 
resi<ieiic.s vrere resj)h'ndeiit, the young painter forgot his 
frii\ elling pr-»j‘‘et. AVhat occasion, in fact, had he now to go 
to jia}]i - li id lie »!')> unfolded to his g »/.e all that could 
enjapiuii thciolonrist in iinbryo, and even jnetures of that 
Vandyck, alrcndy so much admired though known only 
through th<' imjluLious ol‘M(/yu “ 

It was, tin iclore, without quitting the uparlinents of the 
C i«‘zo and of tlie Eseurial, undir the eyes of Velasquez, f and 
with his friendly counsel, tliat Murillo acc:>mplishcd ihe 
journey wdiich he had projected into the regions of true 
colouring. About threi' j-vars wxtc employed by him in 
cop}mg, as a student, the jiamtings of the great masters, and, 
ab(>\e all, those ol the A^'eneiians and Flemings; but that 
nothing might be neglcctt'd, ho also drew from the antique 
and the living model, wdiilc Velasquez, wdio had arrived at 
perfection in his fascinating style, lamiliarised him with the 
love of a faithful rendiring of nature, the taste for pure truth, 
and the illusions ol acred i)erspccti\c. 

Joachim Scindrart, and some Italian authors, relate that 
>Iurillo visited America in Ids youth. These writers have 
been misinformed, and assert of Muiillo that which was only 
true with respect to Ids illuminated squares of canvas, and 
Ids son Gaspard JvsUbaii Murillo. They have evidently felt a 
difliculty in btdieving that a painter of such consummate 
ability could have arrived at such excellence without visiting 
the classic land of art. They have, accordingly, stated that 
Murillo, on his return from America, travelled in Italy ; but, as 
a Spanish author j: pointedly remarks, **Is it probable that 
such a journey would have remained unknown to so many of 
Murillo’s intimate friends, who, in fact, never heard it men- 
tioned except in books, although it is proverbial how closely 

♦ “ Compro unn porcion do lienzo ; la dividio cn muchos quadros ; 
los imprimo por su inano, y pinto en ellos asuntos dc dcvocion."— 
Cean Bermudez, ubi supra, vol. ii., p. 49. 

t “ Velasfiucz, probably, little thought that the needy young 
man, whom he then patronised, was destined to acquire a name, 
and to execute works which would bo nioro popular and more 
wid» ly known than his owm." — ‘*A Handbook of the History of 
the iJipauish and French Schools of Pointing,’’ by Sir Edmund 
Head, Bart. London : John Murray, 1848, p. 16-i. ' 

+ Antonio Palomino y Velasco,, in chapter ii. of bqqk vi.|^ 
entitled “ El Aprovechado," p 02. 
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the lives of illustrious men arc obstrved, known, and scanned, 
even in the minutioe of their m6st trifling details ?*’ * It is, 
however,, certain, that Murillo, on his return to Seville, in 
1615, painted for the little cloister of the convent of St. Francis 
pictures whicli attracted universal notice. It was no longer 
merely the style of Vaiidyck, such as Moya had imported it 
into Seville nearly three years before, but a surprising com- 
bination of all the different styles jwhich Murillo had so pro- 
foundly studird when at Madrid, or at the K-^curial, where he 
had copied successively the paintings of llubcns, of Titian, of 
Vandyck, of Ribera, and of Velas(iuez. Xo originality w^as 
yet to be traced in this singular fusion, in wliu h ilie fiery 
splendour of Rubens was tempered by the gravity of Titian, or 
the graceful elegance of Anthony Vandyck iii’ ligated the 
savage emphasis of Spagiioletto. litre and there, in j.pirc of 
this blending, the pencil of the imitatrir more visibly hetrajed 
each of the masters whom lie had by turns admired. Thus, 

Angels app(‘aring to a aiiit in Ecstasy ” n^callcd tin* power- 
ful contrasts f Ribera; his splendid pitturc ot “The I)cath 
of Santa Clara” seemed a rcniiiiiscence nC Vandyck, from the 
expressions of the head, the freshness of the carnatioiip, and 
the correct drawing of the extremities. Fin.dly, his “ St. 
James miiiLsteiiiig to the Poor” betrayed the dirc< t inlliieuce 
of Velasquez. When the moment had arrivt'd for exhibiting 
Ids owm genius and a consciousness of his own power.?, 
Murillo offered nothing but :i ]n])i)y st lection from others ; 
but. through this aiipearancc of imitation, linwi ver, th(‘ great- 
ness of the master began to show itself. 

■ Murillo took very good care iK'ver to show the feet o( the 
Virgin when he painted her asctiidiiig towards heaxui in the 
midst of a dazzling glory. He was appi ehenfdvc' of eonjuiing 
up a profane thought at the sight of divine eliarius ; tiiis little 
morsel of nudity, wliieh uas not v\li\ remarked at K ‘loe, 
would have been offensive in Andalusia. In spit-' of ibeso 
pious precautions, however, tlie Virgins of ^lurlllo atv far 
from po.«fi(‘Ssing those altnbut(\s of vugin laauiy whuli the 
faith requires. Their luxuriant hair, Uieir dirk and liiimid 
eyes, inspire oilier ideas than lliose of diMiir tran‘'poit : and, 
if they arc represent! d as devoting themselves to Inurehohi 
affairs, it is stdclom otherwise than as nioihcis v.itli plump 
hands, whom the (jare.s of life liave not robbed of tlio ro-seafi 
hues of the carnation ; but, by way ol amends, Mniillo has 
impressed upon the Son oi Mary a ehaia«tct truly super- 
human. AVc fancy we .sec aiouiid Uit* In ad of this infant a 
halo of glory, winch iiceds no material ri-])rescnt.aiion. Ills 
beautiful head is lit up nith iiitelligeneo ; llis glance open and 
penetrating, at mice \ivid and gentle, lunits ray.-^ oi genius; 
and He looks so great, even in iIk* trainiuillity of .sh t]j, tliut we 
feel, as it were, conseious of the pres^_•llce of a (iod. Rvciy- 
thing around, even to the viujar visagi* (-f the carpi'nter and 
the worldly figure of .Mary, I'nbar.ces the distinction of tht 
infant, and indicates the (h\Iniry that ^nu^oa M'ithin Hiiii. 
The details of liurnhle life, in the iridst ol whiih the infant 
Christ was brought up, add still further to the (ffeet; and 
they .serve as a eoulra'd to llv iidKTUit nobihly of -ioul, which 
perhaps would not exhihir im eh cliaraeler in another me- 
dium, for it appears ti' us siiTgulurly heighreiK .1 e\en hy the 
trivial accessories which surround it. “ With llaffaelh-.” it 
has been well said by a ricnch critic, | “ the Virgin is super- 
latively virgin; with Murillo llie infant Jesus is really divine.” 

Let us follow for a while, ns ^ , walk through :i ceh biaied 
gallery, or even as we turn over 'he ongra\ed woiks of Mu- 
rillo, — let us follow out the history of this young girl of lowly 
birth, the companion of that careless beggar-boy of whom 
■wo have already given a representation.]: Here we sec her on 
her mother’s knee, while her matted locks arc being taunhed, 
uttering cries w'hich attract the notice of the dog of the house ; 
as a child yonder under the trees, at the bottom of a pretdly 

* *^Aun los atomos mas miniinos sc obaervan,” says the author 
of " El Musco PictOrico,” vol. iii., p. 120. 

t “ Etudes Bur la Peinturc Espagnolc,” by M. Thoie, publi.shed 
in “ I a lievuc de Paris,” j[>f 1835. 

t Works of Eminent Masters,” Vol, I., p. 46* 


laid-out garden, she is amusing herself with some birds for 
which she has made a nest in her basket, or with the flowera 
she has gathered in her lap. At a later period, grown up, 
formed, and henceforth cajmbleof inspiring and of feeling the 
tender passion, we see her stationed at her wdndow', and 
fixing — wo know not on w'hoin -a bold look; leaning out 
amorou>ly, her shoulders bare, und her hair parted at the 
corner of her forehead after the fashion of the students, she 
mon(q)ol^^cs all the light, leH\ing in the half tint of the 
middle Uistance a duenna duly old and ill-favoured, thus 
bringing forward hci own youth by this background of ugli- 
ness. Hut how is this ? Unless our eyes deceive us, it is still 
the same who, doubtless convert* d, pardoned, and become by 
dint of Tepentnnee “ Santa R(j&a de lama,” holds arose in her 
hand, anti (»flVr& up her lieart to the infant Jesus, perched 
upon tlic stem of the flow er in the form of a humming-bird. 

Contrast is the mainspring of Spanish art. Thus w'e have 
seen in our own <l:iys tht' French romantic school, based upon 
etuitrast, turn its first glance towards the land of Murillo and 
of C’ervaiites. I'lom lleniaiii to Ruy Bias, it is Spain that 
has furnished the wardrobes of our literary colourists with 
their rags and their doublets, the silken hnsfptinf of the 
duchess and the tattered mantle, of Don Ciesar. No one lias 
more fretpii'nily or moie happily matle use of contrast than 
Murillo. We do not thenliy mean those abrupt oiipositions 
of light and sh.ide such as the terrible Ribera affected, 
(‘outnist with Murillo shone forth in the philosophy of the 
])ieluro by the uiuxpected approximation of its different 
quahtii's, and by the autUlu sis of thoughts or of character, 
'rtuit he might not come intf) collision at once with mind and 
sight, Murillo, contrary to the practice of Spagnoletto, placed 
the dualism in tlie action, and the unity in the chiaroscuro^ 

- - the contreCHt btiiig adilressed to the mind, and the harmony 
1<' the eye. When he had attained the final perfection of his 
fulent, he wus commissioned, about to paint some large 
]ne lures for tin* eliureli of (Miariie, in which his subject 
and llis genius were w'oiidei tally well matched. He had to 
illustrate pn-cisely tlu* tw’o (‘xtrenu'S w’hieh arc drawm together 
i»y religi' and united b\ Christian charity,— luxury and 
tl( stituiion, rnas and satin, ruddy health and wan disease. 
FortuiniUly he lived in tlie classic city of mendicants, —the 
blind, the jtnralytic, the one-handed, the lame, and the 
vulims of scurvy and leprosy. Ail these models he had 
eneountired simi>ly in walking ‘ihrough the streets of Seville 

— a liug#' nut-of-door li ispitai.* 

Hut with what tit xibilily, >vhat liehness, what facile genius 
has he nut executed his task ! Ibiw' can we enumerato, how 
(Ichiribe ill sueee.s^ion, so many pu turt s, varied in character, 
touching and sublime r “ Tlie l^rodigal Son,” ” 'i’he Miracle 
of the Loaves aiid Fislie.'s,” ‘‘ Si. Kli/abeth of Iliingar}^’ 

“ The I’ur. ilytie at the ris'iiia,’'f and all those miracles of 
ev.'ingclical charity joprodueed by inir.ieles of colour Cast 
youj eyes on that multitude that Mnnllu has painted in ” the 
Miracle of the laiaxes ainl Fishes," :is numerous as it is 
represented in Holy Wiit. * H CMirist has fed five thousand 
mm with livebarh'v loaMS and two pni.'ill fishes,” says M. 
Thore, “ Murillo has jiaintid live thousand men on a space ol 
twenty-six square feet.” In truth, there is not.one less than 
live thousand ; it is an endless multitude of W'omen and' 
children, of old aiid young, a liost of heads and arms which 
move wdth ease, without confusion, without inconvenience, 
without tumult; all gaze upon Christ in the midst of llis 
disciple.®, and Christ blesses tlie loaves, and the miracle is 
WTOught ! Subli’iiC signal of fraternity amongst men ! mag. 

^ Seville has alw.iy.s been a city of beggars supported by th 
monks, and is iit this day more thronged with them than ever.— . 

I ufc “ i'mAiitc'i tn Ksihujhc, pur CJku Uh bliJin'J** 

t This picture, as well as that ol “ The Prodigal Son,” forme 
part of the gallery of ^larshal Sohlt. Murillo received for i 
8,000 reals, or JL85. MiM-shal *Sou]t had sold it to the lato king 
Louis Philippe, for £S,000, but for some reason the 'bargain wa 
broken off. For The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes” MuriU 
received 13,075 reals.— T m/c C'#»an Bennndea. 
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nificent lesson of charity, which ihe painter has magnificently 

illustrated ! ... 

We might be almost tempted to imagine that the picture 
composed itself, and to look upon it as a fortuitous' piece of 
accident. The groups, however, are well arranged, and if 
Bometimea the different parts are not duly balanced, as may 


mystery ; but when we are i\t the presence of an artist to 
expansive, so impassioned a# Murillo— when superiority of 
expression is the predominant charm, how can ^ waste a 
thought on the propriety of these hidden subtleties ? When 
looking at “ The Prodigal Son,” we yield ourselves up entwely 
to the joy that irradiates the paternal countenance, to the 



4 ‘‘A wet 

‘laPeria.* 1* i- amili.- - i 

the luwei^t class, t 

i" Marsh., I 

picture Still there wl'll rare exception, 

the airtcenth or MjventieJ’c 1-ained ami profound painters who 
of hi» pencil at home, hut ''f interesting th j spectator by the 
clulMy saints and immature kdifferent groups which compose 
of 0pain,'’ by. William Stirlinjiat a man of taste will find a 

'ffect, the law of which ia o 
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gestures ot the servants who are preparing the feast, aiui even 
to the caresses of the little house-dog, which has recognised 
the son of his master. The Prodigal himself is pule and 
exhausted without being disfigured, — the very image df 
heart, which is withered, not degraded. There he stihds 
divided between the shame of his recoHections and the 
ness of his pardon. Wliat coasumxnate knowled^ thb; 
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numan heart ! . What philosophy ! and how impreesive and The character of Murillo resembled the style of his works, 
agreeable is the execution, in-ferfect harmony with the senti- He was gentle and amiable. The Spanish blood, howevtr, 
ment that pervades the scene, The colours are lively, the which circulated in his veins made him prompt in anger , it 



ST. DIBOO 1)’ ALCALA.— FHOM A PAINTING BY MUUILLO. 


jtoueh facile*; it seems as if nature herself participated in the 
Veaat oi this family,, and shared in their joy ; for “ the splen- 
doiiiij of^a beautiful day smiles upon them/* as Montaigne 
obB^ee. . 


is only with si^h a temperament that we can possess the 
happy faculty of having a keen appreciation of the beautiful. 
He lived in friendly intimacy with Iriarte, an excellent land*, 
scape-painter, who, according to Murillo himself, painted 
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landscape* by divine inspiration.* Iriartc exocutcd'the back- 
grounds of MiiriDo’fi pictures, in which he introduced fine 
trees \tith light foliage, and smiling or overcast scenes in 
accordance with the subject, lim])id waters and airy distances, 
which agreed perfectly with the intention of the master. 
Murillo, in turn, enriched flu* hnidscajics of liiarte with 
beautiful figurtfi. They p{..sses.s(d together more than double 
the talent required to jmint a ( ht f-iVu une, They difiered one 
day on the trivial question as to *Ahieh of them idiould com- 
mence a jiicture oidcred of llie landseape-])aiiiler by an 
amateur, who calciihitf*d on the alliance of the two friends. 
Murillo, in a moment of ill-humour, seized his palette, and 
painted at one sitting both the landsca.ie and the tigim s in a 
manner that eiichint' d tliC purclia^er, who dij^eoAa red in liini 
whfit he never exju'cted - a m w artist, an adniiiable laiid- 
scapi -painter. A si'inlar incidcit is sa d to have c( curieil in 
tlu* life of hubens. 

All Paris has seeii.iri tin* gallery of iM. Aguad.t, and in the 
Spanisli museuTti of theIior.,re, sonu' laiidscaiii's of Slurillo. 
They are com]):)scd in the stylo of Knhens, with breadth and 
in broad masses. Motvovit, he gem rally miwle them subor- 
dinate to the more imjiorlaiit branch of figun* -painting, and 
th{* scene was thc'n merely an harmonious aecouipaiumeiit, or 
an invitadoii to the n-alms of poesy. We recollect that oiw 
of the inctures before wl.eh lb - special or remained tlie 
louge.st, in the galUry of the fortunate marqui,*-. wa.-. thal of 
“ iT.ieoh’s Dre'am of the Le.bhr." In a dreai ^ tountiv, ;n 
th(! night-time, within a f.*v, ])ac:’S of a ruin, on th^ b-»eders of 
a jiiece of still w.ater. a tra\- ih i ii^s thrown iq.on tin- .ground 
his gourd, his iialh-t, and ids .‘.tick, ;iiid has fallen c.jde(‘j». 
The dr'‘atn of the son >•!' .\l;raham i.*; i- pi'*s(':uod in this hind- 
scape by one who knf w liow to give inalerul eml>odnnent tw 
the subtlest \i'*ion.M of the iniiul. On the lu ad of tie dieanier 
ajlpears a luminous ladder whi* h ir-cs up to he.'iven . t\No 
rows of Sera])hiin, scaictly t<juehir)g tin* steps oi this imagi- 
nary path w.iy, mount up tow.ir-U llie hhan.d, and de,^v*end 
to communicate in whispers with the slef-ping Lr<n« ]h'r. The 
landscaiie is prot<mndly iranquii ; not a b.’-eath of air stir.-, the 
BUpimits of the trees or the surface (d tlie lain ; n>> other 
noise is heard than the mysterious ru.stling ed the Ser.aph’s 
wings. 

In 1812 , T\[. l).*rion Dii’i-'ctor-fir nr ral of the Mmseums of 
prance, exlfbitul at the lioiivr,' the .'spauis^* pictures ronstl- 
tutirig a portion ol the spoils of tin* Ihem t. auuy. The aston- 
ished public lookid on the.se paUiif’rs with wondering e^ <■ >, 
and, accustomed to the niyihologici.l stUe rd Uie E'^ipire, 
understood very link of Muriil.), Som - ui lists found liim 
feeble, and M. Denon dnln-it a^qu'ai to lake any iu.’tlier mien st 
in the matter. Zurbaian had been jil i -ed on the jieu'-Uli- of tin* 
building, and visiurs .stopp.'d c'li the .stejis of il;e Louvie V> 
gaze on his terrible monks. J( v.a,- an agt* uf rurninue, a.s 
Madame de Slmd obscrve.«:, that eoiild n eUiKiand ^lu* beauties 
of chivalry .and Cliristianity. And yet, amongst these 
pictures exhibited for the time .d I'ans, there was 

one wdiieli was alway.s c>»n.si(l'*red ilic (!•< f-d'n nvn- of its 
author — “ Si. Elizabeth of llungiif 5 ’,”f and which must be 
pronounced to be the inost peifect of hi.s w uk.*-, dnd not coiu- 
petent judges yield the preference lo Tiie Miracle fd the 
Roman Gentle man." Our rcaaers will feel indebted to us 
for reproducing here llie tine description wdddi Y..Lrdot 
has given of the “St. Elizabeth;" -“Tnis suhjet l has won- 
derfully united the two opposite- extr(*u*(,.- ol idurillo’s style, -- 
the squalid, ragged, and verminous misery of his little lieggars, 
and tin; noble, simple, and sublime granrlciir of his .saints. 
Pn-.n this also springs the charm of a perpctuiJ contrast and 
a lofty moral. This palace eonvirtcd into in Ji jsjntal ; on ono 
side th^'Mf ladies of. the court, beautiful, tresh, :md highly 
adorned; on the other, those children, riiser.'^’de, poor, and 

Quillict, ^ifitioimahe <h8 lUinu’c^ lO.'h 

tfikcn back to Spain aftca the invasion nf 
allied tinincs, and is now in the Academy of 
— \iardot, ‘ Mu*^ics d'Kspaguc, d’Angleterrc, et dc 
j.” Pari««, 1843. 


rickety, who are scratching themselves and tearing their 
breasts with their nails, witliovt clothes upon , their bo^los Or 
hair upon their heads ; this palsy-stricken wretch.borne upon 
crutches, this old man who exhibits the sores upon hia legs; 
this old, woman cowering down, whoso emaciated profile is* 
defined so forcibly against a skirt of black velvet ; on one side 
the brilliant graces of luxury and health, on the other the 
hidoniiH harpies alttmdant on poverty and disease; and in the 
midst of these extremes of humanity, divine charity, which 
draws them together in the bonds of peace. A young and 
lovely female, who, over tin; veil of a nun, wears the crown of 
a queen, tenderly sponges the scald head of a child covered 
with kpro,«;y, bidding over him the silver water- vase, ller 
white liands seem to shrink from the work which her heart 
prmnpts her to pi’rform ; her lips tremble wdlh loathing at tho 
same momint that hi-r eyes are suiTiisi-d with tears. Rut pity 
e.imjuiis du-gust, and religion triumphs,— that divine faith 
which hnks us love our neighboiii a*-: ourselves,"* 

Vcla-qucz w.i'' the ]minler of iiiture, Murillo the paiuter''of 
rihgioii. lie eomV.iiird with a feeling of reality' all the poetry 
that cal' enter the .soul of a believer. Pious even to godliness, 
he Lived to gi\e hirn.silf up to religious reveries, in some 
corner of thoisc caiholii* ehuvehes, w'hich, CM'n in midday, are 
jdnnged in dim religious light. During a visit he made to 
C’adiz. to ]i.ibr. there ‘‘The ^larriage of St. Catherine" for the 
high altar ol tho (kipuchiiis, he hurt hirn.sclf dangerously hy 
failing fioi.ilus si’affokling ; aril not daring, through an excess 
of modest;,, to make knowm the nature of the injury he had 
FUst iin(‘J ^'lllpllll•c,, he be.came a prs?y to the mo.st excruciating 
pain f VVhi'i* lii*^ ])upil Mcnrse.s Osorio finished the painting 
fhr ihi grand altar, Murillo, being brought back to Seville, 
p.i>‘-nl till rest of hi.s lib* in suffering and in prayer. Tow^arda 
the laitoi ])• null of hi-* i \'.st'mci* he caused himself to bo 
carried i M.ry (lay t.i ♦h** (’hurch of Santa Cruz, and w'as accus- 
tomed to pray bi foic tin- famous “ Dcm* - nt from the Cross" 
of Ihdro (kiiupaiia It i^ le’iatid, that the sacristan being 
dc.'ir )u.« one cvi mug of ( losing llie door.s earlier than usual, 
diiuanded of Mi.rillo wh;, he remained so long motionless in- 
tbai ehapel, “ 1 am wauling," ri'plied the painter, “ till those 
men have brought the bvxly of our llU’ssed Lord down the 
ladder." 1 V •<*ling that hi.‘i end w'as approaching, he drew up 
his wall, in which he expressed a wash to be interred at the 
loot (.f (IniipaiiiV pictun*, which was religiously complied 
with, lie (Iw'd on the 3r(l of April, 1(>S2, in the arms of 
Pe.ho yuhez de A'illaviccncio, knight of the order of St. John, 
who had lr*cn his iniimate Irieiid, and W'lio was, with Tobar 

* We I'.-ive rend in a Sjiniiish journal a detailed de.scriptibn — a 
ver\ :ibh oiu - of llie ‘* Si. Eli/.ihi th of Hungary. ’’ The colours 
of lljf jiictuM* an indie.'ited One of ihc queen’s ladie.s is drcs.sod 
in a silk tuiiie of uUrani.arine. with slccics of a reddish violet 
inno'ut nio) 'Die one who carries the basin of medicaments 
and the lint has an under funic of wliitc, over which is another of 
lihic The quee n wears the widow'’s black mantle trimmed with 
the Jiir of the marlni, and under it a linen tunic. This Spanish 
journal, “El Ariistu/’ was edited hymen of great learning and 
admit aide taste- Mi-ssiiur-s Ochoa, Cardcncra, and Dc Modrazo. 
Unfortunately, Spain has douhtle.ss not had leisure to devote to 
art, and thi.s journal, with a circulation of five hundred, was dis- 
coiitinued after the third volume. A complete set could not 
Ijcrhap.s be found at present, the love of collecting being very rare 
with the Spaniard.s. Wk* are indebted to M. Taylor for the 
obliging communication of the only copy in his possession. 

f “Trapeze al suhir del andiamo y con ocasim de estkr M. 
rclaxado, se le salieron los iiitest ino|j, y por no manifestar su 
fiaipicza, in dexarse recuoccr, por su |^cho honcstidad, se vino a 
morir " — PaLunino j Velasco. “ Viifts de los pintorcs eminentps 
Eq*aiiolcs,'’ in vid. Mi|^o Pictorico,’^ page 423. 

I ‘ f^omo un Dia el Saerifitan dcscaso cerrar las jmortas •iitas 
temprauo dc lo quo acostumbraba. le hubo de preguntar perqw 
BC detenia tauto tiempo en aquelUc^pilla, .a fo quo lo respondio : 

' esto y esperando que cstos santos var6ne$ acaben de baxar al Honor 
de la cruz.”' — Cean Bermudez, “ DicciOnaxio Ilistorieo,” voL 
p. fti. ' - - 
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aftd MoncB'es Osorio, one of his host pupils, * From 'Murillo 
have proceeded all the painters of Seville whose histories we 
propose to write. It was he who founded a public academy 
of design in his native city, and pincuied with great difUculty 
the co-operation oi the jirofcssors Herrera, Valdes, and Iriartc. 
He presided over it, end went there to teacli the piipils tlie 
study of the living model. After idacing the model in po>itioii 
himself, he explained to them the attitude, the propoitions, 
and the anatomy. f 

The truly extraordinary tjualilies of Murillo are fecundity, 
flexibility, and marvellous aptitmh; for painting everything — 
the. heavens, the earth, tatters, and Cherubim. As we walk 
through the rooms of the Spanisli muscTim of ihci Louvre, wc 
arc astonished al the marvellous flexibility of such a culourist. 
Sometimes he is grave and restrained, as in the full-length 
portrait of tlic cold inquisitor, “ Don Adreas de Andr.ule; ' at 
others we unexpectedly meet with the cifeetsi of a ll.-mbrandt, 
and golden colouring, • such, for instauoo, as we recognise in 
superb sketch of "St. Thomas (d’ Villanue\ a.*‘ | Soinc- 
times his style melts away I'vi'ii to effeminaf)% hul in(;re 
generally he is vapoury. It is, pcihap.s, (kmgerous to ^*opy 
Murillo ; loo readily tlio artist nu^ht sink into in oiitj' of 
exprofcsion in (?xaggorating tlie moilclling (d‘ hi.s suhjeft, or 
contract a mannerism of exeeiiuon from wiiieh his oii'^inal 
escapes, thanks to the cli-irm and biilliancy of il.s culouiing. 
If, however, there may be dangcjr in copyhig M'lnllo, there 
can be none in admiiing him, "n arles.sly, uiirLSor'. edJy, uiuh r 
a thousand varied aspects, -and especially nhcii in liis gract - 
ful mood. How, for inst Liice, can we refrain from fv ehiij; 'h't ply 
and tenderly his exquisite "Virgin of the (iirillc* I'p. ."Id.) 
In that picture the angelic choir swi li their liMuns oi praise 
to that celestial Infant, whose dei'p, bl.ick, tlioughtful cyc.s 
reflect the heavenly peace and harmony of tin ir str uii. 

The gentle genius of Murillo t^er leans to swe tnc'^s. ever 
beams with calm but lU'rciiig light, llcligior, in his pictures, 
lo.scs all her drbad and awful aspect, h'he reveals licrsclf imiy 
to the faithful, oVcillowing with giii (‘ and mercy, still glowing 
with the rays of the Sun ihat ^hone on Varadisc. While 
llibi'ra npprcciatid only+ier my.slcrious, thrcMtcning, tiiiisi'T, 
and .sombre side, to Murilh» she manifested hirs.''U in mercy, 
in tenderness, and in the glories of a drc.'id sublimity. 

Esteban Murillo levs hit a great number of picture.', v.liicli, 
previously to the wars of the L npiri', were nearly all in the 
churches and convents of Spain -at liladrid, at .Scvilh', at 
Cadiz, at Granada, at (’ordova, etc, etc, 

Previously to tliis lU'riod the wankr^of cchbraicd painter 
were scarcely known in ollur j):irls Kuiop vcrlhehss, 

the few which liad found tin ir w.iy into Lranei liad then* 
found admirers and rtahsC'l high price‘i. fc^n'icc then royal 
collectors have contended tor the honour of opening ilu- doors 
of their museums to the jirodurtions of him who has betn 
justly called the jirincr* of Spani'di paintevs. 

Wc now procei'd to draw up a brief rat.ilogm- of the woik.s 

* Ilis funei’jd u.is ci'lehvalcd AiilU gif. it tb.c liirr lx iisg 

borne, .says .Toachim .S.-mdvart, ))y two ‘ roid liif Knights, 

and attcinh'd by a gr-.-al cfMicMurk.(' of jx-njih' ot al! r.ciK.., 
admired arid esteemed the gic it I'uiiilcr 11_\ his own di-sin, hl^ 
grave was covered wdih w stone shih, on wliicii w.is iMiscd his 
name, a skeletoa, and these two woisL — \ n i: ^loiiii euxs. — I'lVe 
" Annals of the Artists of .'^pain,’’ ^^illiaIn JStii ling, M.A., sol. 
u.,p.888. 

t ** Murillo was of the mo^t Kind, lioiiouralile, and an lahli 
disposition, mild, unaa.suraiiig, and virtuous ; eoiiseciiieiitlN Ava.s 
universtdly regretted, an^^roied un irreparahle loss to the shool 
of gievillc, which thcncefofl^ikelined into the most eorruj>t maii- 
Jierism." — "The IIi.story of*o Spaui!^h School of Painting," by 
CjE^^taln Bold, p 1)8. 

j;rhu fine sketch of a pic)^ffii.'Wbic4 .^^^^aintcr called (.ft 
Henxo) his canvas, only cost M. Tfeylov a ^uroi It wa.s jmrehasid 
from some soldiers who were ^luriderlug th# convent of the 
Capuchins outside the waBs il^eville. 

} tThis picture is in Spain as " La Virgen de la FHja/^ 

mid in France aa “ LaTiergo k la Oeinturo.’* 

.. ‘f 


of this painter, in the public galleries of Europ^^, premising 
that wc shall only enumerate those moU worthy of the 
attention of amateurs. To commence with the artist’s own 
count rv : — 

’I’he Jloyal .Museum at Madriil, so rich in pictures of all 
schools, altiiough of recent creation, contains forty-six iirt- 
portant woiks of Murillo, fch'lting aside his portraits, his 
allegorical coinpo'iitloiis, and the scries of piclnres roprtsent- 
ing the ad\enlures of the " Pr'uligal Sou,” the following may 
be noticed : "'I’he llidy I’amily .our Lord, as a child with 
a g ddflneh in his hand, plays w'ith a dog, while the Virgin 
and St. Joseph, the one spinning and the olln i* planing a 
bo'uvl, desist from their w -wk to look at him. From the gold- 
lineh the picture takc.s it** name of " K1 Ihijarito." "The 
Adoration of tlie .Shejdierds." Our Lord in his OliiUlhood 
as the (iood .Shepherd,” " Our Loril and St. John the 
B.iptLt," th(' first gi\ing tlw* sciond wmU r out of a shell, and 
•then fore knciwii as " Los Nihns de la Coiub.a” (Hie children 
of lh(‘ .shell). “ d’he Martyrdom of St. Andrew the ApostltJ 
at Patias.” Tum “■ Aniiuneniion'i ' ‘‘ St. Bernard fed w'ith 

ii.i'k frcmi llr‘ bo.'. om of the N'lri.in,” who rippL'ir.-s to liim with 
the inf.mt Sa\io-,ir. " The Lcstasy of St. Francis” (p. 812). 
"Si. Hdefo'.so, ArebbLhop of 'Foledo,” invested with the 
li.‘iy ch i<uble by ibi' Viigiii, in bis e.ilbediab 

T1 0 National Museum, of the same city, though less rich 
in the ma.sterpieeis of .Murillo than the Unsra tlrl livy^ still 
eontaii.s'^ t.'»mc of his most rcm.irkiiiile eompo.sitioii.s : — A "St, 
Fenlinaiid." A ‘ St. Francis de P.iula ; ” full length, life 
And limdly, “The Ih-n luncuhi ; ” Our Lord and the 
Abrgiii appearing to St. f’eaneis itt Assisi in hi.s cavern in 
Mount Alvi rnns, formt rly the altar-})iece of t]>e church of the 
(’ajMuhiii.-^ at Siwille ; an imTuonse picture, tigurfs life size. 

Tlu‘ U >yal Aeadem v of S.i i I’erniitrdo possess' s some of the 
ii'iblc.'^t ni'i'.Urp'eces f>f Aiunllo. ‘ The Uesurrecti''n of our 
L>)i(h ps a’* .1 lor rlie ehapi 1 of L'l ILpirai-ioii, in the convent 
i'fMir'*y 'nov. t’u‘ mu'-tarn} al S.’\ He. "d'hc Dream of the 
“ lb. 'll in Senntoi and his Wlf',” au.l tne " Rom ui Senator and 
h:s \Vb‘'‘ t(-llmg tlj“)r dre >m lo Ihip ^ Ldieinis,” (lompaniou- 
])i.'ee I .ne abiie, aul jMinl'd t »r the sauu‘ church ■ Sta. 
M.uii hi Blanca at Si'\iUe. 'I'liese two mar \ellou.s pictures 
av ge.Kuaby tMlleil ‘‘ Los mcdios Funlos ” of Murillo. But 
the B )•. 'd Aeafitmy of Sm 1 '‘ti!.ioI.) po^jscsscs a sLill more 
a''{ oiiis'li^ig pit till e, th U oi ‘ .'^i. I.iiz.ibelli of Hungary,” de- 
serllied in pcj'**I.u. Tlie ibiee bi ! -m'’ntif!!u d works were 
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Srandi'i'), fourteen pktuie.s by '\Iuiillo, anu'ugst which may 
be enumerat'd: — " ]hortrjit of Miirdlo," b mglit froiu the 
Ojunt de M lule at ('adi/;- an *■ Old Woniah seattd,” calh d 
the moifier of Murilhi, but apparently on .^Icmler evidence; it 
bears the date 1 and va nous ineidenls in the life of the 
I’rodigal Son. In the (Lilerie I'Lpaghole, in the Louvre, pur- 
chased i.i Spain for the lute king by Baron 'faylor, there were 
thirty-eight ])ictures by Murillo ; comprising " Tne Virgin k 
la Ceinture,” formerly entailed in the family of the Count of 
Agnihi, at Seville, fron whom it was bought for. 2o. 000 crowns, 
or ab )ut i!d,00(h "St. Augu.stine receiving alms from our 
Lord.” " St BonavciBurc w’riiing his Memoirs after Death.” 
“ St. Diego of Ah :da ” (p. 800), and " Murillo in his Youth,” 
formerly in ih-j of ^Lm Bernirdo Inarte at Madrid. 

After the Revolu on of 1818, those were withdrawn from 
the Louvre, which now contains only seven pictures by Mu-, 
rillo !— "The Virgin of the Rosary,” with the infant Saviog|^^ 
pn her lap; full length, life size, csRed *‘La Vierge au 
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Chapelet." *‘Thc Virgin of the Immaculate Conception,*' 
a^nded by angels, and adored by three ecclesiastics ; painted 
in 1656, or 1657, for the church of Santa Maria la Blancha, 
at Seville. **The Holy Family” — The Virgin" and Joseph, 


seven pictures, some of which are of great celebrity, the 
French government have just added, ” The Conception of the 
Virgin," supported and attended, by thirty cherubs ; painted 
in 1678, for the church of Los Venerables, at* Seville. Foi 
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with the Saviour.^ as a child, between them, all standing; in 
^he Eiernal Father, the mystic Pbte, two 
*^^**‘*W 9. multitude of cherubs. " St. Augustine with a 
sea-shore.” •* The youthful Mendicant.” " A 
*** Christ on the Mount of Olives,** To these 


this masterpiece, sum of £24,612 was paid' at 

the recent sale d|%e boUect^ of Marshal Soult, Duke 'of 
Dalmatia. 

The Nationlf Gallery posseesea throb! lutings b^ 

<*The Holy Vamily;*’ the Saviour, gjr:a 
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between the Virgin and Joseph, and the Holy Ghost' de- 
Boending upon them from the Ktexnal Father, who appears 
in the clouds above. One of Murillo’s latest works, and 


it was purchased, together with Rubens ** Brazen Serpent 
(No. 59), in 1837, for £7,350. “ Peasant Boy looking out of a 
WindoAv.’' Formerly in the collection of the Marquii of 



p«i«ted for the MarquU of Pedtoio, «t tJadl#* it wm valued, 
Geea Betmude*, i» 1788, amongst the effecte of the 
Itt 800 reeU, or 600 crourMt equal to about 

Beou^te Bugland after the War of Independence, 


Lanedowne, and presented in 1820 to the nation by M. 
Zachary, Esq. “ St. John the 'Baptist, aa a Child, with a 
Lamb.” ' Formerly in the Laseay, Prenle, and Bobit collec. 
at Paris} bought fioip' tSe Uttqj ^ the late Sir Sinunv 
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Clarke, to whom it was valued, with ita eoxnpanion, ** The 
Good Shepherd,” at 4,000 guineas, and purchased at the eale 
of his pictures in 1840, for £2,100. Full length, life size. 

At Hampton Court, in the Queen’s audience- chamber, there 
is a “Portrait of Don Carlos of Spain,” when a boy of four 
years old ; dated 1005 ; he was, therefore, king of Spain when 
this was painted. Full length. And in the Queen's Gallery, 
“ A Boy paring Fruit.” 

Dulwich Gallery. — This Fcinarkable ar.d varied collection 
contains twelve of Murillo’s works of excellent selection. 
Amongst them are comprised : — “ The Meeting of Jacob and 
llachel background, a pastoral landscape. “ The Virgin of 
the Immaculate Conception;” small. “The Virgin of the 
Hosary” (“Madonna del Rosario ”) with the infant Saviour on 
her lap ; enthroned on clouds and supported by four cherubs *, 
figures life size. “ The Adoration of the Magi;” a composi- 
tion of elevin small figures. “ Our Cord on the C’ross.” 
“ Three ragged Hoys ;” one of tliem a Negro, w'ho appears to 
he begging for a share of a cake in the hands of one of the 
others; figures full length, life size. “Two ragged Boys 
one standing munching bread, .and the other seated, and 
apparently inviting him to play at chuck-farthing ; figures full 
length, life size. “The Flower Girl;” a girl with a turban, 
decked with ti rose, and liolding flowers in the end of her 
scarf.' l^’orinerly in the e.abinet of Til. llandon de Boissy, 
wlience it w^is sold for louis to AT. de Caloime, at whose 
sale M. Dcsenfans puichasid it for 

The Imperial Gallery in tin Belvedc’re Pal a(X‘ at Vienna 
has only one picture by Murillo, “ St. John the Baptist,” as a 
child, with a cross of reed in hi^ huiid, and a lamb by his 
side, landscape background ; full h'ugth, life size. 

The Pinakothek of Munich is richer in ^lurillo’s, of which 
it poasesse.s seven: viz., “ St. Franeds h( aling a Crii^ple at the 
door of a Church;” in the background stand tw’o Franciscan 
friars. “Two Boys seated on the Ground,” one eating 
grapes, and the other u water- melon. “ Two Boys throwdiig 
Dice ;” a third, with a dog, sUnds by, eating bread. “Two 
Boys Ctaiing Bread and l^’ruit,” with a dog by their side. 

“ Four Boys, tw'O of them jdaying Cards,” at tlic door of a 
hut. “ An Old AVoman picking Vermin from tlie Head of a 
Boy,” supporting his hc:.d on lier i.ip, while he feeds liis dog 
with a cru.Ht. “ A Girl fcittmg on u Stone,” iniys for fruit out 
of a boy's biskct. 

The Royal G allcry of Drisdcn ha,:< two works of .M urillo : 
“The Virgin, looking up to Heaven,” with the infant Saviour 
in her lap ; and “ A Girl with a Basket of Fruit,” couiiiing the 
money which has been paid by a boy. 

Next to Spain, Rui sia is the richest in pictures of Murilio. 
The Imperial Gallery in the Palace oftlie Hermitage contains 
between twenty-five and thirty, a portion of which came from 
llic Houghton collection. Amongst these we may enumerate 
the follow'ing Jacob’s ])rcam of the Ijaddcr,” “The 
Annunciation of the Virgin,” '■ Tlic Assumption of tlic 
Virgin.” “The Kb'glit of the Holy Pumily into Hgypt;’' the 
Virgin with the infant Saviour in her arms, rides upon an 
aes, which is ltd by Joseph; two cherubs liovcr ovcrliccid. 
“The Flight of the Holy Family into ICgypt;” llie Virgin 
attended by two chtruba watches the sleeping Saviour, 
Joseph standing behind. “The Holy Family;” Joseph 
stands holding in his arms the infant Saviour, who loans 
towards His mother; she stretclu's out her arms to Him in 
return. “ Nativity of our Lord the Virgin, lifting the veil 
which covers the manger, presents to the gaze of the adoring 
shephei^.s the divine Babe, from whose body proceeds light. 
“Oar Lord on the Cross,’’ around whicli stand the Virgin, 
Mary Magdalene, and St. John. “ St. Floriun, iu a deacon’s 
dress,” rcaiing his right hand on a millstone aM. jhed to his 
neck by a cord, and his left on an X-shaped trnr s ; and beside 
him aif St. Dominic and St. Peter the Dominican ; in the » 
.background, through a grated , window, his martyrdom is 
“Martyrdom of St. Peter tl^e Dominican;” 
his prayers, he is killed by two assassins. “ Boy^ 
dress,” holding a dog by the ear. “Boy with 
Tpet and a Pog«” “ Girl in a green end red ^ess*” “A 


Gentleman dressed in black.” To these we have now to odd^' « 
“Our Lord and St. John the Baptist,*' as ^childreny with a, 
lamb and a basket of fruit ; purchased at the late sale 
Marshal Soult for the sum of £2,642 ; and “ St. Peter released 
from Prison by the Angel,” bought for the sum of £6,342* at 
the same sale. 

The Royal Museum at Berlin possesses “ St. Anthony 
Padua, kneeling,” with the infant Saviour in his arms;, and 
“ A Cardinal, seated in an Arm-chair.” 

Thus much for the Public Galleries. The private col- 
lections of the continent do not contain many works by 
l\rurillo. The. principal ones arc to be found in the galleries 
of— Don Jose do Madrazo, at Madrid; Don Juan de Go- 
rantes, Don J. M. EscaZena, and Don Julian Williams, at 
Seville; Prince Ksterhazy, at Vienna; Prince 'Corsini, at 
Romo; the Duke of Leuchtcnbei g, at Munich; Count Por- 
talis, the Marquis dc Pastcrct, and the Marquis de las 
Muri.tina.s, at Paris. 

The private galleries of England can boast of numerous 
specimens of the great masters ; but as it Would carry us 
beyond our limits to pai ticularise them, wc must content 
ourselves with giiing a list of their principal possessors; 
ref.Tring thos^e interested in the subject to the admirable 
“ Catalogue of AVorks, executed by and ascribed to Barto- 
lomeo Esteban Alurillo,” in Stirling’s “Annals of the Artists 
of Sjiairi.” 

The Duke of Sutherland, the Duke (»f Wellington, the Duke 
of Rutland, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Duke of Bedford ; the Marquis of AVestminster, 
the Marquis of lleriforci, the Marquis of l4an8downe, the 
Marquis ef Aylesbury, the Marquis of Exeter ; the Earl of 
Radnor, the Earl of Ellesmere, the Earl of AVemyse, the Earl 
of Elgin, the Earl of Lovelace, the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl 
of Lonsdale, the Earl of Warwick ; Ijord Northwick, Lord 
Ileytesbury, Lord Ashburton, Lord O^'^rstone; Six Francis 
Baring, Bart., M.P. ; Sir AV. Eden, Bart., Windlestunc-hall, 
Durham; Sir A. Aston, Aston-hall, Cheshire; the Right 
Hon. Edward Ellis, M.P., AV. Miles, Esq., M.P., Baron 
Lionel Rothschild, M P., George Baikos, E^q., M.P., Jolni 
Abel Smith, Esq., M.P., Samuel Rogers, Esq., George Tom- 
line, Esq., Carlton -house* terrace ; R. Sanderson, Esq., 48, 
Belgravc square ; George Vivian, Esq , Claverton Manor, 
Somerset; Colonel Baillie, 34, Mortimer- street, Cavendish- 
squarc; II. A. J. Miinro, Esfi-, 113, Park- street W. W. 
Burdeit, Esq., Hartford-house, Durham ; Richard Ford, Esq., 
Hevilrc, Devon; AV. AVells, Esq., JUdloaf, Kent; AV, Stir- 
ling, E^q., Keir, Perthshire; John Balfour, Esq., Balbiniie, 
Fifeshirc; kc. &c. 

Ii may not be without interest to mention the prices realised 
by the pictures of Murillo at a few of the most celebrated 
publi,* .sales 

At the sale of the Duke de Choiaeiil, in 1772, a “Fruit 
Girl,” and a “ Boy with a Dog,” were sold together for £192. 

At the sale of the Prince of Conty, in 1777, “The Good 
Shepherd with his fioek,” was sold for £30, “St. Joseph 
liolding in his hand the Infant Saviour,” for £64. “ The 

Marriage at Cana,” for £302. 

At the sale of M. Randon de Boiesy, in 1777, “The Virgin 
with the Infant Saviour in her lap” realised £440. 

At the sale of the Duke de Praslin, in 1793, “ St. John the 
Baptist, as a Child, with a Lamb,” fetched £133. 

At the sale of the Chevalier Erard, in 1832, “ The Gloriflca* 
tion of the Virgin ” was sold for £400, and a “ Nativity^ Ibr 
£144. 

Not less than fifty- five of Murillo's works were brought to 
the hammer at the sale of M. Aguado, Marquis de las Mafii- 
mas, ill 1843. Amongst these Wpf- ““ The Death of Santa 
Clara,” for £760 ; “ The Reoeptidn of St. Gil,” for £124 ; “A 
Madonna,” for £112; an “Annunciation,” for £108.; 
Glorification of the Virgin,” for £710 ; ** Santa JuaUf'* for 
£321 ; “ Children returning firom Market,” for £202 ; “ A Kjish 
Girl/' for £276 ; and “ The Portrait of a Monk,” £lr £18^ 

At the sale of Cardinal Fesch, in 1845, 
reidised £171. At the sale of the late 
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*<Th« Anumj^on of the Virgin" was sold for £3,281 ; 

John della Oru*," for. £228; and a “ Holy Family," for 
£ 405 ;^ 

.At the sale of Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, in May, 
IBdDy fift^n Murillos realised a total sum of £40,o30, includ- 
ing .expenses namely, "Tho Conception of the Virgin," 
* £24,612 ; " St. Peter released from Prison by the Angel," 
£6,842 ( “The Nativity of the Virgin," £3,820 ; “ St. Diego of 
Alcala," £.3, 091 ; Our Lord and St. John the Baptist as 
Children," £2,640; “The Flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt/* ^2,163; " llivages of the Plague," 840; “The Apo- 
theosis of Philip II., King of Spain," £030 ; “The Virgin of 
Sorrows,” £44o; “St. Anthony of Padua and the Infant 
Saviour," £428 ; Peasant Boys," £178; “ St. Peter roprnt- 
ing,"'£231 ; “ The Gloritication of the Virgin," £210 ; “ (Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord," £130 ; “A Brigand stopping a Alonk," 
£63. 

Murillo has rarely signed liis pictures. Ilis “ Holy Family" 
in the I<ouvre, however, bears the following signature : — 



THK FIRST IHCTllKE OF CORREGCHO. 

CHAPTKll I. 

In one of the most retired quarters of the little towm of (Cor- 
reggio, in the middle of the sixteenth century, there lived u 
poor simplo and virtuous family whose existence was hardly 
known to 'their neighbours. The father of the family, a 
hawker by trade, had for a long time supported in a preca- 
rious manner, by hard labour and ingenuity, his wife and two 
children — the young and pretty Stella and the little Antonio. 
At last ho was confined to a bod of grief by illness. Maria 
Allegri, his wife, placed then between a dying spouse and the 
two weak creatures w'ho asked her for food to ajjpease their 
hunger, prayed to God for s^trengtb to support the thousand 
trials of each day, and to sustain her to the end of lier cruel 
mission. The time which was not occupied by attending upon 
the invalid, she emplo^’-ed in working, whenever it was her 
happiness to procure any. As she excelled in thi’ imitation of 
flowers, the ladies of (Jorreggio frequently entrusted her with 
the ornamenting of their head-dresses, and by this means she 
was enabled to obtain a scanty subsistence for her helpless 
family. During many months the humble expenses of the 
house were covered by the little emoluments arising out of the 
art exercised by Maria. But the continued exertion was 
rapidly undermining her constitution. So much trouble and 
grief, and so many sleepless nights passed by the poor woman, 
reduced her to such a state of weakness that one day she 
returned from the market, where she had gone to procure her 
small stock of provisions, quite iiale and worn out. She fell 
heavily upon the chair, and seeing no other prospect before 
her but that of being obliged to depend upon the charity of 
the public for’her support, she burst into a flood of bitter tears. 
Her husband, who was lying on his bed with his back towards 
' her, turned around, and with much difficulty raised himself 
iip on his elbow. ^ 

What is the matter?" said he, in a weak voice. 

“ I f4el ill," said Maria, “ bv* do not be grieved about it. 
It will shortly go off, and I shall be as well as ever." 

“ It will shortly go off,” repealed the invalid. “ Thou 
wishest to deceive mo. What dost thou think has brought 
this attack on thee ?" 

** Fatigue," replied Maria* ** A day of rest will set me all 
right again." 

** A day of restl" retumeu AUsgri,' attentively andaffec- 
' tiop^iy examining the countenance of his wife. * * A day of 
to drive that palor from thy 'brow, to restore the 
^f'bx^ligney of thine eyes, and the colour of thy blanched lips ! 
N% dates wUb, 'thou de<9Hvest thysell^ Thou art more sick 
than lim si^y^ and perhaps. iufferest more than I do, and I 
assistance," 


Maria approached the bed, and, taking the hand of the sitdc 
man in her own, said in a penetrating tone : ** Calm thyself, 
my husband. Hast thou not for twenty years taken care of 
mo m thy cheri&hcd wife, and is there anything surprising in 
my devoting myself to thee now? For me labour— for thee 
repose — this debt of gratitude thou hast well earned by thy 
love and devotion of past years." 

“ Yes," said the invalid, looking round his scantily fur- 
nished room, “ my life is drawing to iis close, mid I am forced 
to leave thec alone to bear the burthen whijh threatens to 
overwhelm thee with its weight We were born under evil 
stars, and fate has ever been against us “-driving misfortune 
upon misfortum* upon our devoted heads. 

“ Who knows," murmured Maria, “ vdiat the future may 
have in store for us r" 

“ I cannot think of it M'iihout trembling, " said Allegri, in a 
sombre voice. “To whom does the dying husband wish^to 
leave the care of his hedoved wife ? It it not to Ids son ? And 
can 1 calculate upon my son nndertuking that office ? He hits 
never returned anything for all the kindness we have shown 
him, but ingratitude and disobedience. Wlnit b-is he done 
for his sister, and what for thec 

“ He is so young." 

“ So young ! At fifteen, ^laria, I snpportiMl my father. 
At twenty I was the prop of the family ; but old age is now 
come, and with it poverty. I shall die, and the consolation 
of knowing that 1 leave thee comfortaide will be denied me. 
Antonio is a bad son." 

A 3 "oung girl appronebed the bed and look the hand of the 
invalid wdiilst the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“ Is it thou, Stella, my' child ?” said the father in a weak 
and trembling voice, “ I'liy presence is a b;ilm to my heart. 
Alas !" continued he, turnipg tc«warcls Maria, “ y'outh is a 
poor privilege to those born under the misfortune of poverty 
Stella will suffer misery much longer than we have." , . 

The young girl left th(i room to conceal her tears. Allegri 
continued : 

“Hast thou heard, wife, anything of her betrothed?" 

“ All is broken off," replied Maria. “ Lucio’s father is inex- 
orable. Frightened by our misery, he has refused his consent 
to the marriage." 

“Did not Lucio assure her he was at liberty to make what 
choice he pleased :" 

“Yes, but his father will not now listen to him. He 
demands for the wife of his son a full wedding suit for the 
bride, and a dowry of at least fifty ducats." 

The old man’s head fell heavily upon the pillow. He closed 
his cjycB and preserved a irnduncholy silence ; in a few minutes 
he appeared to sleep. A boy about fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, whose ryes full of sweetness -v^cre humid with tears, 
approached Maria, who embraced him with mucli tenderness, 
and could only articulate with maternal fondness and emotion, 
“Antonio." 

“ Mother," said tlie boy in a firm tone, “ I have heard and 
understand all. My father is right —I am a bad son. You ■ 
have done everything for me, and I have not acquitted myself 
of the gratitude due y^ou ; it is time I should do so." 

“ What dost thou mean, Antonio ?" 

“ I mean that 1 ought to work and bring the fruits of labour 
each day to thee," replied the child in a resolute voice. “It 
is well I overheard what my father has said, otherwise I ^ 
should have continued in the same course which has caused 
his censure, and perhaps the end would have been that botk 
thou and my father would have ceased to love me." ^ 

“ Cease to love thee, Antonio ! It is not possible for a' 
parent not to love the son." 

“Ah! thou consolest me, mother, and givest me courage. ' 
Thou art my best friend, and I will not conceal from thee 
^hat I dare not tell my father. Thou knoweat that I am 
sometimes afraid of him. " 

“He is a good "father, nevertheless.” 

• a'* Oh, yes, but he prevents me from ^anring and breaks 
xny pencils. Three daye did he not .disitroy my pretty 
SWoima, that I took so much pleosiure ip copying from the 
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one in the church ? My poor Madonna— I loved her eo much !” 

“ Thy father is unhappy, and Buffers very much, my child. 
Thou Bhouldst endeavour not to irritate him, and, above all, 
thou shouldst not for a mome^jt doubt his affection for thee.” 

1 'waa very near losing it, but from henceforth I will 
endeavour by every means to recover the ground I have lost 
in hU affections. Adieu, mother; very soon I shall be worthy 
ofbeing called thy ►on.” 


the anguish that surrounded him and. of the uiieett^Intiee i 

gloomy future. The censure of his father struck eonUw^^y, 
upon his ear, and drg^ve away all inclination fo%aleiepf 
felt he could not enjoy repose till he had effi^d the ’ 

of the, defaming souvenir. At last, wearied with thougEt,'ha: 
fell into a sleep which was agitated by unpleasant tjreama* 
The first light of dawn saw him up. He went and kissed ,thc 
foreheads of his parents, who, sleeping sotmdly, were not 



THE rnUlT OIHL. — FROM 

Maria embraced her son tenderly. She then called Stella 
to retire for the night. In an hour after, all was buried in 
^pose in the house, except Antonio, who, recalling the words 
of father, pondered on them and fort^ed ^is resolution to 
moke^mends. "young as he was, he considered, in all ita 
Ud terrible aspects, the miserable situation into which 
oily had fallen. For the first tim^ throwing off thO 
pj todiff^ence jso natural to youth, he bore Ms portion of 


A PAINTIVG BY MITRILLO. 

awakened. He then sat down and wrote the following 
** Ho not be alarmed at my a^nce. I am gone I 

may merit the pardon of my father.. Let Stella 
future. Perhaps the obstacles to her mairiage wit)i 
may be soon removed.” ; , j'-iw.',' 

Antonio having left the note upo&,tl^ tabtoi .OjpfipA 
door <|uietly, knelt down to ’ .a 

fiwYWl. thw CMtiiig a liyit iopjt 

• ' ■ ... ■ ' ■ ' .V.;.' 
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hti ‘Mi iiever before (Quitted for a stranger*#, he walked 
«oii "lijr the ^trembling light . of dawn upon the first road he 
e&eottntered. 

^ Two hotwt after he arrired in Modena. 

pHAPTER II. 

.When he had passed the gates of the city, Antonio had to 
call up idl his courage to urge him to fuiai the mission he had 


in' these* juvenilo terrors, and hope came very opportunely to 
dispel the fears whi<^ had well-nigh proved fbtal to the object 
he had in view. 

Antonio had never learnt any trade. His father sent 'him 
several times as an apprentice to different professions, none of 
which he seemed to like nor applied himself to. It was not 
that Antonio was slothful, in the full acceptation of the word.? 
but he had an irresistible disgust for all manual labour, and a 
desire not the less irresistible forced him to the contemplation 



TICE CONCEPTION OF THE VIBOIN.— FROM A PAINTING BY MURILLO. 


VPliiiditttly undertaken. He had never before been surrounded 
meh bustle and tumult. He« knew not whither to 
dimk hk steps, the numerous streets crossing each other 
iMdt^lecjed him, and the incessant agitation of the populace 
tike s vkst sea. about to engulf him. Nevertheless, 
^ mtHfo aoeuitomed to this new aspect^; a 

tbe bis intention suiitained him 


and imitation of nature. With a pencil in hand, Antbikle 
|brgot the work which ho was to execute, and permHted ^e 
time of his meals and the hours of his rest to pass by equally, 
unheeded. It ^^as this that brought upon him tlm repri^imdb 
of his father, and was now the cause of the podV’ child's semt 
|def, at having discovered the real cause Of Iff# father's dislike 
W which he vraa consida a<tja 
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brutal opposition to an occupation which he believed to be 
' his Vocation. But wlien he understood that misery had forced 
its way to the family hearth, and had destroyed the peace of 
mind of his parents, and that it was bad for a son to let them 
suffer the pangs of hunger without making some exertion to 
relieve them, the natural goodness of the child’s disposition 
• was awakened in all its strength. Animated by the feelings 
which reflection had given rise to, he left his home williout 
thinking of the future or what steps he would take to earn a 
livelihood, but trusting in God not to abandon him’, and 
believing he whs ])ursuing the only course that would restore 
him the affections of his father But whilst the imagination 
of the young Antonio turned completely in a circle of doubt- 
ful hopes, time fled by, and the day promised to draw to its 
close before he had taken any decisive steps, NevertheUss, 
he still -trudged on his weary way through the stiects, his 
mind filled W’ith the bitterest thoughts ! Suddenly he stopped. 
At one of the angles of the ducal palace, one of the most mag- 
nificent monuments of Italy, there was a small statue repre- 
sehting a Madonna with downcast eyes and a severely pious 
attitude, bearing in 1 or hand a small 1 raneh. 

The statue resembled the one of which Antonif> had diaAvn 
a copy, that was so pitilessly destroyed by hib failur. Losing 
sight of the principal object of his journey, and regardless of 
the time which was fast fljmg, or of the huug<!r which he felt 
and^knew' not how to appease, ho sat down ujxm one of the 
marble steps of the palace, imlJcd out his jiortfolio which he 
carried under his arm — the only baggage he brought with 
him— and drew out.a iieuMi and a slicet of paper of rather an 
equivocal whiteness ; eager then to possess himself emee 
more of a copy of the INfaflcmiia uith her juiro complexion, her 
holy crown of glory, and her Divine Tnfant who smiUd with 
so much grace and sweetiu ss.* A religious hiding came to 
add to tile enthu-iasm of thi artist. lie b dieved that he was 
copying, with so much care and l(#ve, the compk^xion of the 
Mother of (lod mid hi r Ditine {?on — that both would intercede 
for him in heavem and larry to the Sujiremc Being his prayers 
and his vows. Si, rcgurdltss of the crowds that pa^^sed him 
by, and the curious wlio o> served bun, hx worked away with 
a courage and a ho jie he hid never heinre cxp» riciictd. lie 
had been almost an hour inpaged in his woil: wirhout having 
once looked around him, nhen a man of a distinguished mien, 
whose dress annmiuccd him to bidong t, the opulent cl as 
stopped hchincl him and bent dowii, both to olihirve the sketch 
and the countenance of tho artist. Antonio i»aid no altin'jion 
to the approach of the unknown, aiul i omijnuid his drawung 
without being ell'll mb d. 

“Arc you of Mod, mi, my ehild at la^.t inquired the 
stranger, laying liin han(|^poii ihc shonhlci of 'hi boy. 

'*No, signor, I am from Correggio,” ri'plied Antonio 
blu-^liing. 

Who is your master 

**l nev^^r had any.” 

“ And wlv’n did you arrive ’ 

“To-day only.” 

“ What are your means of cvlsteiice : ” 

At this qu(s:ion, that n culled In Antonio the object of iihs 
journiy to Modena, he shuddered andrcT»lied with emotion ; 

“ Alas I signor, if T am here, it is v, iih the hope of finding 
some employment; my father and moilier are very unhappy.”. 

“ And what do you propose doing* ” 

“ Anything 1 can,” the child humbly replied. “ I will 
carry the heaviest 1, ads, enter into the sen ice of the uuble- 
4nen ; there is nothing tliajt I will not do to succour my father 
Jind mother.” 

The Hiranger reflected a moment, and then inquiisd, “ Your 
naqie r” 

Antonio Allegri. 

** If you accept work with me, I will give you employment 
w)iach X am ceitain will accord with your testfe. Aly house 
, yours. Do you consent 

^ttd murmured forth his thanks, . and accepted the 
gratitude ; but at the same time he cast a look full 
of tegret Upon the 


“ Come,” said the unknown. “ In place of this rumpled 
paper, I will give you prepared canvas for the p^cibandA 
brush ; and as for models, 1 will supply you with many ae 
beautiful as this Madonna.” 

Antonio followed his protector, without replying, through 
a labyrinth of streets in which he would have lost himself 
without a guide. Arriving at a handsome house the stranger 
knocked at the door, and said, “ This is our home.*' 

His first care upon entering was to have provided for Anto* 
•iiio a good repast, of which ho partook largely himself. 

Then, as the days were long, he proposed to Antonio to take 
a short promenade in ihc park, that he might show him the' 
magnificent spectacle that the purplish tints of the rays of the 
setting sun inescnted. AVhin they had returned he intro, 
duced him into a room hung wuth paintings ; here and there 
strew'n about upon the tables w'ere pencils, palettes, brushes, 
and ‘boxes of colours. It w'as, in one word, the arsenal of 
painting, and all the pell-mell of a workshop. Antonio felt 
new hope springing in his heart, which dilated with the 
expectation ol pleasure. • 

“Hire }pu shall pr^ss your days,” said the unknown. 

“ ilaviJ 1 said wrong when I told you I would jirocure 
employment for yen which would please 3 ’ou? You will 
comtru lice by observing me paint, and then you shall do so 
yourptlf. Many a great artist has commenced by mixing 
colours and cleaning x>aleUe8. This occupation W'ill for the 
present enable you to li\e.” 

Antonio employed two long hours in examining minutely 
tho pictures of tl.is suqiptiifnis gallery. Signor Pescaro 
(which was the name of t\ie uiiknow'n) explained to him the 
subject of each canva-s, and did not spare his eulogies of 
their psrfection and their bf^auty, which, considering that he 
shortly aftcrw'anls proudly declared himself thoir author, was 
not very modest. 

When nj‘;lit interrupU d this review, 7*e:caro led Antonio 
to tlie chamber which had -been prepared for him, wheyCi 
wishing him a good night, he left him alone. Antonio then 
recalled all that had happened to him during tho day, and 
rijoiccd that so gloomy a beginning had so bright an ending. , 
He thought of the joy he would experience when sending his 
comings each wei k to his family at Gorreggio ; then he pro- 
nouiictd the name of his benefactor and accompanied it with 
all sorts of blessings. He w.is very happy, yet a thought 
wliich 1-x could not smother filled his breast with remorse. 
At the moment lu; received .an iiiappreciahlo benefit from the 
haii'ls ol hib b( ncfai lor, he bolieved hiuistlf full of ingratitude, 
for he considered as ik testable thtf paiiuingH of Pescaro which' 
had btih styled by him as magnificent. 

eiiAnTuu HI. 

In order to undi r-tand better what Antonio considered the 
puintiiigs of so gicHt .a devotee of the art as Pescaro appeared 
to be, it w’ill hi nece.^sary to state, that, although *of a 
most bem\olent ihnracter and the patron of the flue arts, he 
was himself ilie most cxecr iblc artist in the wmrld. At this 
ei)och, w’licn the prai.scs of fiiotto, of Cimabue, of Angelo, 
and of ituffirlle, w* re universally chanted, men of opulence 
and high birth were seized v;ith a mania for painting, and 
endeavoured t) gain tho cededmity of tiiumiihant OrtistR, and 
to add to ihi ir crown of nobility the precious wreath of an ■ 
an which was then so much esteemed in Italy. 

These degenerate disciples believed that gold, study, and a 
species of infatuation, would compensate for the absence of 
genius and inspiration ; and the circle of courtiers who gatheted 
rimnd them, like satclUtcs around a planet, contributed in 
some. degree to tlie ftsttcring illusion. Pescaro’s proper place 
w'as definitely marked out, in the centre of these iimunui^ble 
martyrs to the art) who were ever to be found surroun^ng 
the vestibule of the temple they never were able to peneMteir- 

Antonio did not inform his hrncfactor of tho opinion he liiMt' 
formed of his works, and regretted that it was not a favour- 
able one. " Neither ^id Pescaro afford hi|n an opportt^ltjf, as 
he was perpetually descanting upon the 
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beovUy 6f hU prodactlons. The young eAthusiast was very 
happy that this Was the case, as he could not dream of tolling a 
fals^ood, nor of hurting the feelings of a gentleman to whose 
generosity he owed perhaps his own life and that of his 
family. 

About a year ran thus peaceably on. Antonio fulfilled with 
z^al all the duties which were imposed upon him by Poscaro, 
After deducting a little necessary expense which he incniVcd 
weeklyi he regularly sent the wages he received to liis family 
at Correggio. These sdccours were as manna from heaven to 
his parents and sister. Emboldened by the encouragement of 
Fescaro, he one day requested permission to paint a repre- 
sentation of the Virgin, of which he had drawn a copy at the 
corner of the Ducal Palace, when he was benevoh'iitly be- 
friended by his benefactor. Pescaro smiled at the solicitations 
of his l)ui>il, and said he as yet hardly knew how to hold a 
brush) and that he had not worked sulliciently to enable him 
to even attempt a task of such ditliculty. A?itonio replied 
that he was fully capahle at least (►f producing a work which 
would prove to his master that he had profited by his lessons. 
Pescaro at last yielded to the pressing requests of Aiitonio, 
both from a desire of indulging the h jy’s inclination, and of 
seeing what species of work would emanate from so youth J'ul 
an aspirant. 

“We will both commence a pielure upon the same 
subject,” said Pese iro ; “ but we will not commuiiicato to 
each" other any hint of the plans we are pursuing. You 
shall occupy this portion of tli^ worksho]), and v.ciLher of us 
will enter into the division of the nth^T till both ])ict\{res aie 
finished.” 

Prom that day forward the two rivals woie engaged fur- 
thering -theit respective pictures. Pcsearo u&.al frequently lo 
rally his pupil upon the promised Jtef-d'rvarrf^ and then with 
a patronising air encourage him to pi'rseverance. 

At last the d.iy ariived when Antonio had (jomplcted his 
work. lie ran to Pescaro to inform him that it was r-t‘ady for 
inspection. Pescaro, wlio had his piece c’xeeuted before his 
pupil, prose from tha fautemt^ on which lit? had been reclining, 
and prepared to accompany Antonio to the workshop As 
they were going up stairs a servant overtook them, and told 
Antonio that a young girl awaited him in the hall. As he 
frequented no place and formed no associates since he had 
come to Modena, he could not tiiink who it was that could 
possibly want him. Pescaro desired him to go down and see 
who it was. Three jumps brought Antonio to the bottom of 
the stairs, when uttering a cry of joy ho ran into the arms of 
Ills sister, who warmly and tenderly embraced him. ^ 

After the first rapture consequent upon a meeting between 
persons so dear to each otiur, iiid who had been so long sepa- 
rated, Antonio perceived that the countenance of his sister 
was very pale, that her eyes were red and swollen w’ith weep- 
ing, and that in her whole deportment she bore the marks of 
suffering under some heavy affliction. 

“What has happened, my sister:” inquired Antoni(», in 
trembling tones. 

“Our father is dying,” replied Stella in a broken voice. 

Qod is taking him to Himself. It is a misfortune to us, 
but a. blessing to him. We, alas, have not the means of pur- 
chasing a small plot of ground where he could repose in 
peace, and where we would often go to kneel upon his grave, 
and ask him to intercede for us heaven.” 

Our father dying ! ” repeat ed Antonio, in a wandering 
manner. Oh, I must leave insiontly, that I may see him 
and obtain his pardon.” 

h a# long since pardoned* thee ; and thou hast well 
deserved that ho should do so,” replied Stella. 

** Thanks — ^but thou hast said nothing of our good mother.” 

^^Bkfiess of labouring at her needle has injured her sight 
and ,^uced her almost to blindness ; but she supports all 
these affliotions with the resignation of a saint. I fear much 
ihStin this life she. will. never be suiflciently rewarded for the 
sacriffeet she has made,” 

“And thou»^good sister, tbou hast had thy port in those 
Bnfferii^^. , Tteti hast jeen fadii^; away, one by one, all those 


sweet illusions in which thou wast wont to liiduVge. Thjf 
marriage with Lucio ” 

“I think no more of the future,” hastily returned Stillk, 
and with difftculty restraining her bursting tears. “ It is not 
for poor creatures like us to hope, as misery has set hex'lktal 
seal upon our lot.” 

“Do not despair thus,” replied Antonio, seized with a 
sudden thought. “ llemain here a moment. I will make a 
last effort. Do not he impatient ; I will return immediately.” 

Signor Pesearo was sciited before tavo easels, upon which 
were placed two pictures representing the same subject ; — nnt- 
withsiandlng this identity, the eye of the least critical would at 
once perceive, from the tliffevonee of toiuh, an<l more particu- 
laiM 3 ' of colouring, that they 'were the productions of very 
diff TCiit haiid.s and of very different talents. Pesearo, resolved 
to giv(‘ an impartial opinion npnii tlu' merits of each, advanced 
anl reci'di’d fiom the picture to ob.serve the diliercnt effeefs. 

1I(‘ thioi ilrew the blinds down tf) subdue the light, in order 
to pev«-vive it under every aspect. Absorbed in the investiga- 
tion, the return of Antonio was nnhf cded ; but he approached 
and cried out to him, 

“ Sigiinr Pi'seavo, have pity upon me.” 

What is it that you say ?*' said Pt searo, surprised. 

“I owe you muoh alreidy,” replied Antonio, in a fervent 
tone. “ You havt‘ saved tiio life of myself and my family. 
])» more; I hive a father who is dying, a mother who is 
blind, and a si ter young and br*aiitiful, who is jinw an orphan 
Avithout support. a great act; give to the f.aluT a grave, 
to ihe m ilher an a,*.ylinn, to lli'* iliugh'fer a dowiy. Do Ihie^ 
Monseigrior, and my life shall h ‘ yours. I know' not what 
would repay you f M' so pnoriuoiis a di'+)t ; but it appears to me 
that niy gratitude and my (h'Noliou will be able to provide me 
with tie means of discb.irging it. Eiann this di'y I will seize 
ev(‘ry opportunity of proving to you that I arri not an ingrate. 
1 luilli'T breathe nor w'ork any more but for you. In pity, 
then, save my m gher— siit'C my sister.” 

‘‘ 1 h'Mr .i!l lliy w'ishe* favourably.” replied Pescaro, taking 
the liar* 1 o>' Antonio, “ but L will not accept in return all the 
sacrifioes which thou so disinterestedly ofFercst mo. No, I 
will not accept of the abiiegitjon which would be the destruc- 
tion of thy future. I liave discovered in thee the germ of a 
precocious talent tliat require.-, only the air, sun, and liberty 
to bring to maturity, lleturn t" Correggio -but before leaving 
1 w'ill provide you for a long tiuio against misery or want. I 
will purchase thy first picture ; take this purse “it contains 
two hundred ducats.” 

Anionio couhl scarcely contain himself with joy ; renewing 
his proriii&e.s of devotion to Pescaro, Jji'* ran preeipit.ately to 
join his sister. “ Stella ! ” lie cried, Stella, we are saved ! 
— let us go.” 

T.iking her arm under his own, Antonio and his sister left 
the house of their benefactor, and walked along the road, with 
lightened hearts, which led from Modena to the little town of 
Correggio. 

CH<VrTKU IV. 

They arrived in time. Old Allegri still breathed. Maria, 
to whom Antonio had given the money, wished her husband 
to witness before expiring the nuptials of his daughter. She 
ran to the father of Lucio. His avaricious scruples at once 
vanished at the sight of the gold ; he gave his approbation to 
the marriage. Thus, then, thanks to Antonio, Stella espoused 
the man she loved. The emotion of joy which her father 
experienced at this unexpected consummation of his dearest 
wishes, finished the work that grief had commenced. Ho 
died blessing his sons. 

There remained no one with Antonio now but Jiis mother, 
upon whom he bestowed all the fond affections of a strong 
and sympathetic nature. Her spirit also promised soon to 
quit its earthly tenement. Deprived of her sight,' her con|ti- 
tution broken by the .'atigues of a devoted life, And weakened 
by former privations, she Walked ^h rapid strides to^^shaio, 
the tomb of her husband. One evening Antonio, entering 
room, fotind atretfehed os If in *calm 
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profound sleep. lie ran to her and kissed her, but her lips 
chilled him with their coldness ; ho lookod again and saw ho 
was an orphan. 

Shortly after, Lucio, resolving to take up his abode at 
. Florence, left his native town; and w'as of course accompanied 
by Stella. Antonio then found himself completely isolated, 
but, remembering his bonefactor, he wended his way once 
more to Modena. Pescaro, on his first visit, received him 
affectionately ; the second, more coldly ; and on the third was 
not to be seen. Antonio could not fathom the cause of this 
strange conduct of his benefactor. His noble heart would 
not permit him to imagine that he was actuated by any 
feeling of low jealousy. Such, nevertheless, was the secret of 
this sad enigma. The superiority of Antonio's Madonna, 
forcibly recognised by Pescaro, liad first weakened, and by 
degrees completely destroyed, all interest in the fate of his 
former protef/L 'I’he child, without wishing it, had humbled 
the pride of the painter. It is one of those things which an 
envious artist repays with eternal rancour. 

Antonio never saw his first picture afterwards. It is said 
that, after the death of the Alodenese amateur, amongst the 
several paintings of different merits with which his gallery 
was hung, a star was discovered which was worthy of genius. 
This was, it is said, Antonio’s “ Vierge au Kameau;" at 
the bottom of the picture w.is printed in very legible characters 
the name of Signor Pescaro. 

The sad fatality which was so inexorably attached to the 
infancy of Allegri folbiwed him to the grave. The man was 
as unhappy as the child. Free from pride, forgetful of injuries, 
and loving to do good, he never found any reward for these 
sweet virtues but in ihc purity of his conscience and the 
plcasuies of his art. But if the gb^rious palm of genius did 
not shade his brow, posterity placed a crown of immortality 
upon his grave, and ranked him with Raffaelle, Angelo, and 
Bomain ; and, as glory is baptism, it has given a new name to 
the great artist — a voncruted name which sums up his begin* 
ning and his end, hi.« struggles and his principles, hw birth 
and his death - the name of the town which without him 
would have been devoted to oblivion. It is not Anionio 
Allegri lie is calh’d, but Correggio ; and he will bear to the 
end of ages the name upon which he retlects so much glory 
Magic power, sublime privilege of the man of genius -to 
ennoble all that is allied to him by* the relations of blood, of 
country, or of religion. 


MODKKN AKT I’.XllJBrriONS. 

TnK**year,'’ amongst the artists, maybe said to commence 
with the opening of tiff British Institution, in Pall Mall, early 
in the month of February ; and the second event of import- 
ance, to be the opening of the SufibJk-street Gallery, which 
took place upon the 27th of last month. Therefore, although 
the Exhibition of the British Institution can no longer be 
regarded as a novelty, it yet becomes our duty, in chronicling 
art movements, to run back for some little lime, and to notice 
the first Exhibition of 18r>4. 

This will not be exacting too much from our readers, as the 
Exhibition is yet open for them to verify our criiicisms. 

An institution for the benefit of artists, numbering amongst 
its governors and directors the Karl of Aberdeen, the Mari^uis 
of Abcrcorn, the Earl of Ellesmere, etc., and having for its 
president the Duke of Sutherland, should be in the posiiion to 
offer much patronage and assistance to the artists. Its ire- 
ijnenters are of the highest class, and, if not so numerous as 
these of the Royal Academy, are more select. Formerly, 
works which had been exliibited in the greater gallery in the 
previous year, were allowed to be again exhibited in this; 
and the names of the first picture-buyers in the kingdom 
being amongst those of its governors and subscribfrs, many 
in((fy first-rate pictures adorned its walls, tab'ly, however, 
permission has been rescinded, and now none but original 
may be hung. If this has not been a benefit to the 
it has yet been of very positiye upe to the 


struggling artist, who has now a chance 6i exliibition^ instead 
of seeing his place occupied by pictures which were already 
well known to the public ; but although the frequenter doea 
not now meet the picture which he had before admired ill the 
Royal Academy, it must be confessed that, aS an exhibition, 
the character of the place has fallen. 

This year the artists seem to halrc reserved their best efforts 
for the Royal Academy; and the walls, with very few 
exceptions, show ** monotonous landscapes, mistaken epioal 
strivings, and feeble fancy sketches,*' to quote the yrords of an 
impartial but severe critic. The exceptions are, however, 
brilliant, and render a visit to the gallery well worth the 
while of those who Idvg art. 

The picture which Stands first on the catalogue is the 
“ Kingfisher’s Haunt,” of Mr. Ores wick, R.A., which has all 
the merit of that artist's usual productions, but little else, 
besides. 

“West Loch Torbeet” (12), by J. Danby, and (22) 
“ Coiners,” by Inskipp, will arrest attention— the first by its 
excellence, the latter by its subject, wliich is treated in a 
novel but thoroughly vulgar manner. Men of a rou/t appear- 
ance and unmistakeable vulgarity are throwing upon a table a 
quantity of new coin, without the slightest sparkle, so that 
nobody would think of taking them. Of a far different order 
is (29) “ A Scheveling shore, low water,” which is a perfect 
triumph of purely natural painting ; a picture of Dutch galiots 
unloading, so careful in finish, and so close to nature, that the 
calm rippling of the sea has a quiescent effect upon the* 
spectator. “ Mounts B.ty, Cornwall ” (266), by Mr. Jackson, 
may be bracketed with this picture. 

The picture by Mr. Sant (5ft), which bears no name, but 
which has the quotation from St. John's Gospel Ho identify it 
as the “ Woman taken in Adultery,” is, in our opinion, the 
finest picture in the gallery. The figure of the woman veiling 
herself before the reproof from lips wh: 'h spake as never man 
spake, has seldom been more finely conceived, and has rarely 
been so well executed. The terror of her situation, and the 
blinding conviction of sin, are fearfully realised. The colour- 
ing of the flesh is very near perfection, if it be not the thing 
itself. 

The ” Fruit” of Mr. Lance (30, 180, 218, and 497) have the 
usual excellences of that painter, and, it must be confessed, 
some of his weaknesses. The popular illustrator upon wood, 
Mr. Gilbert, has produced a picture of “ Sancho Panzaand 
hi8^ylfe” (509), which is unrivalled in its way. Sancho is 
swelling with the thought of his future government, while his 
wife, bearing a small tray with Spanish onions upon it, looks 
at hiifi with an incredulous and almost contemptuous air. 
Few things can be finer than this picture ; there is some mar- 
vellous painting in it, and the composition is natural and 
characteristic. ^ 

Mr. Glass, in ” A Raid on the Scottish Border ” (355), has 
attempted not a scene, but a whole series of tableaux^ and has 
in our opinion failed to tell liis story ; though the animals and 
figures exhibit a very fair knowledgaof drawing. 

(74.) The arrest of Cardinal Wolsey,” by Sir Or, Hayler, 
shows a great wont in correctness of costume, and has figures 
deficient in grace. 

(118.) A subject from the ** Te Deum LaudamuO bj^^c’ 
same artist, is of very high merit; the devotional feeling 
faces of the three apostles is finely expressed. ^ „ , 

(137.) ” Lytham Common,” by R. Ansdell, and (15^" % 
the same artist, are two of the gems of the Exhibitisiii^ iu^d 
leave nothing to be desired. 

The only bit of art gossip worth recording ir curious, 
involves a‘ high compliment to *'Mr. Punch.” The artist of 
the city statue of Sir Robert Feel having applied to Mr. 
Gladstone, to know where he could find the best 
the lamented statesman, the chancellor referred hm.' th a 
oarieature by Leech, called ‘^’A Chip of the Old Sloek,” 
wherein Sir Robert is introducing his second son, a psrfitct 
little Sir Robert, to Mr. Punch, with the words, 
sb.*’ Mr. Gladstone Hhought that ^ortsaU ooifid ^ 
passed ; the statue is therefore being modelled 
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J. B. OUDRY. 



Tuuse painters wlio, like our own eminent Landseer, have 
devoted themselves to the study and picturing of animal life, 
have been almost always successful. The reason is clear. 
This kind of art comes home to the feelings and ideas of largo 
bodies of the community ; everybody understands a picture of 
a horse, an ass, dogs, deer, f5x>hunts ; and everybody is able to 
appreciate whether they are correctly or incorrectly rendered. 
It requires some previous education, some knowledge of 



the highest department of human art, but it is an agreeable 
and pleasing species of painting, that is in every way worthy 
of encouragement. 

The aim and object of high art is to elevate and ennoble the 
mind, We recognise a mission in the great painter, and we 
expect that mission to be fulfilled conscientiously and well ; 
wc expect him to warm our hearts, to expand the mind, and 
elevate the soul above the mere chaos of daily oev^upations. 
When examining a great historical or sacred picture, represent- 
ing, let it be supposed, the Crucifixion, wc seek not so much 
cxiict fidelity as a grand and solemn tvhdle, that breathes of the 
eternal and mighty sacrific3, that chastens and softens, that 
carries us far away to realms of space beyond mere actuality. 
It is the grandeur, the sublimity, the elevation, the genius, 
developed in their paintings, that have carried the names of 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo to the uttermost ends of tlie 
earth, fur more than their rich colouring or fidelity of rendering 
the human face and form. A daguerreotype is a better por^ 
trait than any of Vandyck ; but if we could have paintinga 
rendered the same way, we should still prefer those efforts of 
the hands of man which have around them the immortal halo, 
the poetry and life of genius. 

But if what is called high art were alone encouraged, it 
would certainly be much to be regretted. There is anotiiev 
mission of painting; and that is, to please, to gratify HiO, 
senses, to be agreeable. The love of pictures, whether pfdatfdx 
or engraved) is one which should be encouraged, espeolkQ|rl^ 
the young. Often from the most elaborate descripti^ ^ 
gain but n very faint idea of iHb thing itself, whileNiti a 
or woodcut it stands evidently before us, and we compeehen^; 
The mere description conveys often the eame to Us it 
does to the bUni, who, from feeling; 

of the reality. Few men «iv^ 
end elftborate deeeiiplijon^m^^ 
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and true; yet when^we tUited the pieces he, hed 
truthfully portrayed, we had some difficulty in rebog- 
itiiing them. But when we were familiar with a place from a 
drawing, the description then eank deep in our minds. 

The cultivation of taste is a very essential element in educa- 
tion, and taste can scarcely be acquired without some concep- 
tion and study of art. It is well, then, that ait has not 
always been on stilts, that sometimes it has come down and 
walked on level ground, and condescended to things which 
appear, at first sight, not its province. - Very few in this 
world would endure subjects not adapted to their capacity and 
intellect. Even, however, the profoundest students find relief 
in the song and the tale ; so the lover of painting, in its more 
elevated branches, cannot but occasionally welcome those 
painters who please, soften, and amuse him, when he is wearied 
of being taught and schooled. 

In this country a very large number of persons have been 
found to paint, and thousands have been found jto admire, the 
canine race. The man who understands only one branch, and 
that the highest, of art, will sneer at the dog-painter ; but in 
83 doing he commits a great error. Do we not all know of 
what great value the dog has been to man, how useful he is in 
every way t and what more natural than that we should gaze 
with pleasure on the representation of our favourite animal ? 
The history of the dog has yet to be written ; authors have 
not yet done him justice, but art has. 

The part of the dog in history began wdth the very existence 
of property. ‘ He was the first policeman ; and it is a fact 
that races without dogs have always been savages. Let none 
of us complain, then, of their being made a prominent feature 
in animal-painting. 

•In the edition of The Fablec of La Fontaine,” illustrated 
by Oudry, there is a magnificent portrait of this master- 
engraver by Ttrdieu, after Lorgillicre. The very first glance 
we cast upon this admirable engraving charms us. We arc 
B^truck by the benevolent, lively, and calm air of this man, 
who represents in his person the very best specimen of the 
French style. This face, rather fat, in which imagination and 
wit are mingled with a soft good humour, shows a mind with- 
odt storms, a fertility without roughness, an easy facile genius 
without much depth. 8uuh is the conclusion ordinarily 
drawn from surveying the jjortrait of this artist ; and yet how 
little can we really judge from the outward semblance of the 
man. 

The great judges of physiognomy in modern times inform 
us that the peaceful history of Oudry is written in hib portrait, 
and that we may swear to the likeness without ever having 
seen the original. In truth, wc may in vain seek, during his 
life of more than sixty years, for any of tliose agitations and 
those struggles which are the price so many men pay for 
their renown. There are ftjw artists whose biography is 
recorded in history, who have not had to overcome either the 
terrible anguish of physical misery, or the silly prejudices of 
a family, or even the yielding and trembling of their own 
genius. . Oudry did not know any of these sorrows or griefs. 
The son of a picture- dealer, he lived during his youth among 
pictures, alwSys changing, always renewed; and masters 
who made the fortune of the father, began the education of 
the son. 

•However this may be, he experienced in early years a very 
precocious love of drawing. Oudry; the father, who was a 
idember of the Academy of Drawing, had been a painter before 
he becamif a dealer. It is believed that he gave the first lessons 
to his son ; but he soon placed him with t^erre, painter of the 
gsllerm^ 6f the king, at Marseilles, who. wished to take him 
aWa^’wlth him. 

' Oudry was not destined to have vagi and great conceptions, 
dr to devote himself te heroic^pictures. He was a keen 
observer of nature, saw it with a sharp cptV, and drew 
con^jtly find justly. He had all the re<|Uisit|l8 for a portrait 
: we do not igpeak of those portraits in a lofty style, 
wKm; ^ grandeni of character and th« nobility of ,th'e 
1^^ inspire, rise to the perfecUon df fui historioH 
l&t those of Velasques; Vahdydk^^ 


vte speak of the -ffikUiar pottmJ;-Mrf‘ 
original a kind of mirror, for hw ^enda'r'hk^yVOifi^^ 
blance, and [for amateurs a fine study. The f 

came back instinctively to Paris, with the inteintiom^ pit tell iy v 
himself tunder a master of his own ehoiee, Mieolas 6i? 
li^re. ThiA man was a real painter, and it waS in ^ reality 
piece of good fortune to be brought up in hia eehool^ eipe^ 
eially for any one who wished to sketch a model, to leazh tO' ' 
hang “ learned draperies,*' to paint broadly with a light pen^ 
by fresh touches that please and do not weary in colour, ^ho 
pupil soon rose to such a pitch of reputation that Peter the 
Great, who came to Paris in 1717, wished to have hh portrait'^ 
from the hand of Oudry ; and it was so successfully executed 
that he wanted to take' the artist and carry him, off to 
Petersburg, as he had done in Holland with the carpenter of 
Saardam. To escape from the iron will of the great Csar,'1ih6 
painter, who was determined not to leave his country, was ' 
obliged to seek for a retreat where he was able to conceal,' 
himself from the search of his well-meaning friends.' 

Largilliere, who was something better than a more portrait 
painter, took great pleasure in teaching his*pupil the piin^ 
ciplcs he had himeclf drawn from nature, and the study of 
the painters of the Flemish school. He had also taught him 
the principles of perspective and chiaroscuro^ and had laid a ■ 
very strong foundation relative to mixing and using colours. 
Oudry never ceased to remember these things, and it was • 
always pleasant in after life to hear him talking of what he 
had learnt from his long and learned conversations with Lar^ 
gilliere. There is much in the way in which a thing is taught, 
and the young artist will often learn more from the pleasant 
and agreeable gossip of an able master, than from his most 
learned disquisitions in one of his most learned moods. 

One day the master told his pupil that he must leam^ to 
paint fiowers, and as Oudry went to fetch some bouquets of 
fiowers of varied hue and colour, Larrillibre sent the pupil 
back to the garden to pick out a bunch of flov^erp all white. 
•He then himself placed them on a clear background, which, 
on the side of the shadow, threw them up in bold relief, and 
on the side of the light gave them delicate demi- tints. The 
master having then compared the white of the pallet with the 
light side of the fiowers, which was less dazzling, showed 
that in this tuft of white flowers, the lights which were to bo 
■ touched with pure white were in very little quantity, in 
comparison with the demi 'tints; this is exactly what gavO 
roundness and vigour to the bouquet, and the learned painter 
thence drew the conclusion, that to give relief to the model, 
to round it, as it were, large demi-tints were needed, much 
economy in lights, and some very strong dark touches, in the 
centre of the shadow and in the places which are not brought 
up by the refraction. 

'Die worthy Largilliere thus communicated little by little 
the secrets of art to his pupil. Colouring was, above all, the 
object of his interviews and studies ; and it was by bold ex« 
amplcB that he taught now how to find local tints, now hW 
to modify them, ^according to the relative value whidh thq 
surrounding colour assigned to them. Look at thpt silver 
vase,” saijl he one day : ** it is certainly true that its wholii 
mass is white ; but how will you determine the true tooe 
which is proper to it ? It is by comparing it, not toconUrericCj 
but to things like itself; because what is wanted is askadtj 
If you bring near this vase of silver either linen, or paper);l3il 
satin, or porcelain, you will readily perceive that the whtur'ltf 
the vBS*c is not at all like the white of the porcelaiii,' ndlr hf 
the satin, nor of the paper, nor of the linen } and by eare|h^^ ■ 
examining the tone which -it has not got, you will nidy^ 
finding the tone which it has.**« On another doeasion; s^ci^g .. 
of those exaggerated repellents which are authorised' 
irule, especially when the scene is laid in an op^ ^ 

whisre shaded ipasses are only produced by the inowMGMiii^^ 
hlo>ude^1ie ridiculed good-hufiiouredly that 
in which drapery, in which lights,* fiesh,' 
whOo riie figures of the • 

fesmtildo'atr^ of Bt^pMns'liiri&de'a'iknffiN^^ 





V *' liWiwked ibr hU.poHE^iti an4 iome few bistOTieAl 

■ t |WW*»' w yet unawere of hU own partieular 

/ ‘ 1 ^ dark towarde his branch of.art and hit 

;.J |t|a0iiUjai' drat productions caused him to be elected 
n»^^evvand aproresaor of the Academy of St. Luke* But 
hia-';fjBbrt to follow in the ’track of the great artists of history 
^vnot destined to last very long. One day he sketched off 
w^th.mueh success a hunter and his dog, and Largilliure said 
. ; tb: him laughing, “ Get along, Oudry ; you will never be any- 
fhittg but a dog.painter.’* Oudry thought that m these words 
hdoaw his horoscope. He began at once to dcvpte his whole 
energies to the study and portraiture of animals, and he did 
so Writh surprising good fortune. He had hit upon that par- 
^iioular branch of art which was suited to his genius, and 
thence his iipmediate success. 

.But he did not at once renounce the attempt to shine in 
historical paintings, and he was received into the Academy in 
1'717, upon the faith of a picture of “The Adoration of the 
Magi," paiirted for the chapter of St. Martiii-in- the- Fields. 
His special painting for his reception was an allegorical design 
of Plenty. ■ • 

It would be difEcult to find these works of Oudry, and it U 
allowable to suppose that they were not productions of a very 
high order, since the reputation which their author has gained 
in ^another ,style has completely eclipsed them. It is as an 
• animal painter that Oudry is a master of his art. ' He had a 
name already when he was named professor and pensioner of 
the king, with a lodging in the Tuilcries. The talent of Oudry 
could not but please Louis XV., who considered hunting 
one of the first duties of government— one of the noblest 
occupations of man. It was this king's mad yielding to his 
^impulses, that paved the way for so much that was terrible 
in the subsequent revolution. He took such delight in the 
works of this artist, that he passed whole hours iii his work- 
shop. It is said that he was wont to take the utmost pleasure 
in watching him paint several hunting pictures, which were 
afterwards to be executed in Gobelins tapestries, and which 
the king destined for his bed-chamber in the palace of Com- 
piegne, and the council-chamber. The frivolous and capricious 
king wished the idea of pleasure to ^follow him to the very 
.chamber where he was forced to undergo the ennui of 
governing. A very lively and amusing description of the'se 
. pictures is to be found in the “ Mercure de Prance " of 1738, 
The kingf is there represented accompanied by his courtiers, 
his officers, and his huntsmen— now pulling on his boots to 
mount on horseback — now present at SL^hallali near the ponds 
’ of St. Jean-aux-Bois— now running down the deer in view of 
Eoyal-Lieu. This last composition is very animated. In 
.frc»;it the pack is seen bounding forward through fields filled 
by blue-bells and poppies ; further off, a troop of huntsmen pass 
the liver Oise in a ferry-boat. The boat of Beaumont, filled 
with passengers, ascends the river ; while qther boats seem to 
be brought in to vary the monotony of the water-lines. The 
king’s carriage, drawn by four horses, and a view of Coin- 
piegne, complete the features of this composition. 

' ^Xhe king, Louis XV., was so delighted with the personal 
tgu^e he was made to assume in these pictures, and con- 
•equently so delighted with the artist, that he invited him 
dospn to the great hunts of Fontainbleau. On this occasion, 
rapid conception of nature, caught in her happy moods, 

' lenC even a more striking character of truth to his animals, 
baught as it were in the , and seeing them reproduced 
id ^hfuUy from nature, the k^Vg was delighted to be able 
to Moogniae them one after another, and to call them by 
thib nameo, 

'Erom^the court of Prance the renown of Oudry spread over 
aU Biki^pe^ He began to find foreigners disputing for the 
' pleasure of possessing his pictures. The.king of 

" to oik him to come to Copenhagen; 

of Wecklenburg caused a gallery to be expressly 
the pictures' of Qudry, 

^ huntii^ scenes and pictures of 

? himoelf o name* ^In his days 

naoA PhiuMt bmimk pt 


art— wu very popular, end many kmateurs ordmNi 
of him.^ Lafont de Saint-Tenne speaks hltgh^ 

Bttle work oh the Exhibition of 174G, andhe a^s to 
of the public the expression of his own persona^, fbjBllngili 
" There is nothing more haipy," said he, “ than the.oh;)^ 
of sites in the paintings of Oudry. Nature shows hoMlf: 
adorned in her native and rarest beauties a thousand time% 
more enchanting than that- of the palace of kings. One leeg 
and almost feels a genuine freshness under the deep verdUVb 
.df his groups of trees, whose leaves are admirable, and pC 
which he knows how to vary the forms, the touolies, and thd^ 
tones with an infinite art. This freshness is seen by .the hgltt 
of his water so well distributed, some tranquil, some in movb^ 
ment ; his able pencil mokes beauty out of everything ; here 
a ruined bridge, there a mill, further on, huts and old houses,: 
add to these familiar iscenes an enchanting air." 

If BO many successes contribute to the glory and the future 
of the painter, w'e have reason to regret, and the French stilL 
more, when they think of the numerous and valuable pictures 
, which have been removed from France to foreign countries* ‘ 
This man, whose fertility is confessed in all biographies, - 
has only seven or eight pictures, of moderate sise, in the 
Louvre. The largest represents a “Wolf Hunt." The 
beast, attacked on all sides, and still menaced by a fourth 
enemy which forms the rear- guard, turns round his head 
with an air of fear and powerless rage. The head of the wolf 
is a remarkably fine piece. The movements of the dogs are 
admirable for truth and reality. They are painted moreover 
with rare perfection, and by brilliant touches which show off , 
with extreme vigour even the variety of their skins. It u 
to be regretted that he has not thrown a little mere fire into 
this terribly bloody struggle. The landscape is, however, one , 
of agreeable country beauty, and, retreating as it does, it 
to the beauty of the picture. A forest warmed by some rll^a 
of the sun, and which dies away in the summer vapour, 
recalls some of the aims, less fidive it is true,- of the greatest 
contemporary landsoape painters. Its brown mass serves^as 
a background to the skin of the animals, which are precisely 
those dogs of the I^yrenees with rough skin which Oudry 
had studied in the kennel of the king. 

Oudry often reproduced these terrific combats of wolves 
surprised by dogs. Diderot tells us that in the Exhibition of 
17d:3, he hung up a picture representing buU-dogs combatting 
three wolves and a jackal. “ This picture," adds the ople» 
brated writer, “ has been described as too uniform ; the land- 
scapes sad and hard." 

Though it is perhaps a truthful observation .to make,* that 
the pictures of Oudry are a little too cold, and that his skies 
want the charm and the dazzling brightness of those of Dee- 
portes, it is quite easy to see, from some of his paintings, that 
he could easily escape from those faults. He painted in one 
picture, in most admirable colours, two hounds ; one is flhvn- 
coloured, the other black. The one is brought out in bold . 
relief upon a brown background of trunks of trees and dark 
green plants, while the black is brought up by the clear and 
pellucid light of a luminous sky. These frank and beautiftil ^ 
contrasts always please the eye, and this pretty picture is a 
worthy parallel of another canvas which represents the deli-i* 
cate she- hounds, white and spotted with yellow, with long 
narrow snouts, with speaking and intelligent eyes— delicate 
personages, whose names have been preserved by Oudry a^ 
the bottom of his picture— Sylva and Mignonne. , « 

Oudry was above all an indefatiga"ble and laborious .work* 
man. He belongs to.that family, of conscientious artisti 
were bom in. the first half of the eighteenth centuryi 
whose whole life, whose existence, whose very ^ 

physical being, was devoted to. the cultivation, the , 

art. Not satisfied with painting enough to baabld;;)^^f«^ 
duee and show in a single Exhibition more than 
tures at a tigie, as often hiqipened t6 Mgl, parl;(^n][^|l|^)^^ 
Ou^ took a jiumey into the 
drii^;-natiir0 on the sjtot, 
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The pupil of Largilll^re, « peisionate admirer of nature, 
ms ‘ one of the first to conttod against the conventional, 
liard, and unreal types which spoilt the French School. 
He liked to copy nature itself, and when he sought the reaf, 
he found it. He Studied the manners, customs, habits, and 
peculiarities of animals In their own retreats. He frequently 
went down to Dieppe to be present at the exact moment when 
the fish were fresh from the sea. He patiently drew the 
inhabitants of the Jardin des Plantes; and as fast as the royal* 
«nd really splendid collection was enriched by a rare bird, 
his portfolios were enriched by a new drawing. And so 
many earnest studies, from which he profited so well, were not 
lost to the world. 

Oudry, by his pleasant manners, his wit, and his connexion 
with the court, was one of the influential men of the Academy ; 
his voice was always listened to, the more because he threw 


accomplished literary prdduetion. . It i# som^Aildjlf ek^ 
rare from a Frenchman, an'admiritble exatn^e bf mod^HfCy 
pious veneration. 

The following ns the discourse alluded to t it < 

spoilt hy abridgment , « 

** 1 bellbve I am sufficiently well known amongst: 
gentlemen, not to need the assurance, that if 1 tuidet^hk 
to give the explanation of certain principles, it iS not fit 
with a view to attack the sentiments of any of my 
who may see things in another light from what I dd/ atM thsit' 
much less do 1 suppose myself capable of teaching thel4 
You know that I have always respected the lights and fth 
talents of our best masters. I may then say frankly, tluX 
when I wrote these simple reflections, I never thought of* 
bringing them publicly before you ; I thought dn}y of arrange 
ing them in my own mind, and of putting them together fsr 



so much grace into all that he said. In the sitting of the 
‘ 7ih of June, 1749, he read to the Royal Academy of Painting 
' imd Sculpture, of which Goypel was then the director, a 
paper, which was entitled, ** Reflections on the Mode of 
Studying Colour, by comparing objects one with the other.** 
Oudry, giving to Largillierc the honour of these reflections, 
explains with charming and native simplicity all that his 
master had taught him in relation to colour, the connexion of 
tones, Sm infinite variety they derive from the subduing of 
the lights, and also his ideas upon drawing and ehiarosouro. 
In a literary point of vie w, this piece belongs rather to the seven- 
’ l^th than to the eighteenth century, and we are inclined to 
' ImUeve, from the testimemy of this production, in the absence 
' other pifVftte details relative to the life it Oudry, that 
iw no-wise resembled his contemporaries in man- 
!Ji|l|i|?.# *oOndtt^^ He was not of the ago in^hikh he lived. 


the instruction of my son; but since it has been' so dearly 
proved that every one of us should contribute, according tp 
means, to the instruction of our young pupils, who are broilj^t 
to this meeting for that purpose, I thought it my duty to^fidd 
to this consideration. '' / < 

You know very well, gentlemen, what kind of mati HI 4e 
Largilli^re was, and the admirable maxims he had Idid 
in connexion with the great effects and, as it Wire, the 
of our art. He always communicated them' to 
true love of a father ; and it* is, I assure ybtf^ %hh 
delight with the greatest pleasure an hbnist 
truly loving his art and sympathising wornfiy u^ 
youths who seek distinction in earnest, that I 
them In dy turn. M. de LargilUere has tdl4 iifm 

thkt^ it at the FlemUh iched Where 
that he^eoUeoted together thdlt 
kficni^WoJenli hew’tb Wt 


MMitiil importmee to the srtiit Ferhape he .itoi 
to Me pune, that ntme h^wayi lored eo 
hUt erai if we look opon some of hie (^inione as piega* 

; j|fii^|i(''jtope that, you will Itot contider them unwocthy of 
pttimthni) tod that ereu these errots, if you regard them 
If^ lpehi.inay topear to you as the errors of a great artist. 

, »« .Vr'Mfhetoi^h ^"VS so truly grMt) as 'you all know, and have 
,j;iqto^toUy«llowed, if in colour, in chiaroicuro^ in effect, and 
\ |(a JinniMny* The ideas He had on these subjects were beau- 
iimd elWi when he explained them, as he did, with so 
,)l^h awei^essp gentleness, and placidity. 

’*/>I#hall« 1 warn you, often mix up my own ideas with 
of my master ; 1 could with difficulty separate them ; 
^Aeyjhaye been united too long ; they haye become incorpo- 
rated in one, and to divide them now is an impossible task. 


nothmf>elie Imh that 
the ijtoroSo«»ie ^is:4ie art of di8tribuiiMt,j^,vfi||^ 
shadows with that intelligenoe which h 
produce effect. But it is not sufficient tp We, a gWWil^ 
of this. The great point is, to know how to 
colour properly and efficiently, and to acc^uire thft.W^"^ 
ledge which gives its value by qoutrasting it with anotW««fj^\^ 
'* This is in my opinion the infinite in art, and a 
which we have much fewer princip^ than any otW»,n.i^ 
mean principles founded on the true and the natural | 
principles founded on the works of the old masters we cer« 
tainly are not deficient. We have, indeed, writers cnouh. 
and to spare who have spoken thereupon. But it is a ser^tis 
question whether what they have said on the point very 
solid ; or, if it be solid, do we do all in our power to proffe lvy ' 
the good fruit we ought to derive from these principles } ^his 
is my first difficulty. 



THE STAG HUNT.— FIt »M A PAINTING IlV OUDRY. 


Moreover, forty years of assiduous labour certainly have given 
new ideas, relative to which 1 do not wish to show 
miserly, any more than 1 wish to keep back those of 
. . Loving my branch of art as I do, 1 cannot but 
..ili^h .that what 1 know, others too may have the pleasure of 
.)Wwiug» ' I know nothing more mean, in an elevated art like 
to have little secrets, and not to do for those 
us that which has been done for us. As 1 
I intend to speak, on the present occasion, 
youth present; and to remove every suspicion, 1 
allow me to speak out to that youth. 

we most important branches of our art. 
pjmraeterises it, .‘Which distinguishes .it eo 
It is in the colouring that consists 
A "'^i. hfimanot of ou# works. You are suffi- 
► pmlhQtli: awnre ot ,thia» You are^ako 



What do you do ? Full of that just and lofty admiratiofl 
with which you have been inspired for the masters whom We 
look upon as colourists, you begin to copy them. But how' 
do you copy them ? Plainly and simply, and idmost with^t 
any reflection, putting white where you see white, red where 
you see red, and so on. So that, instead of forming a just Idea 
of the colouring Of the mastei*, you simply get hold 
sample. How must we act in order to do letter I We 
when we copy a fine picture, ask our master the reason ;ll 
the author of this picture coloured such and such a pam 
and such a way, In this way you will learn, on thn;| 
of induction, that which you seek by routlile^ 
cannot give you. Whenever you copy 
must, obtain from your master that instrttsttok^^ikpijs^^fi^ 

: .reaiening endliew principlel,* Wbiok wtB 
.;iN|d Whkfe wSl guawiUeq,y«n;afstoij^^ 

ln»ts.n,. whidn i 
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'r 6l a yoang^ matt Sv^b 

^ ^ ' ' ' . ■ - . 

avoiding tht& datigeif, mark what will happen. ' While 
copying, we will lay, a Titian, you will be enchanted beyond 
all doubt with the beautiful tones you will find in it, and the 
beautiful play of these tones upon the general effect. But 
your mheter will say, * Take care ; do not fancy that all these 
tones would have the same value, if they were placed elsewhere. ‘ 
It beloUgs to this composition for such and such a reason. This 
e the true merit of this author. If this colour were in the 
least out of place, it would be false and shocking.' The force 
of this reasoning would surely strike you; and it must even 
strike you now. Da you not see very clearly that painting 
would Wa very narrow art, if we only required an assortment 
of tints after Titian, to colour as well as he does ? 

V I should myself highly approve and recommend, in 
order that you might make these studies truly valuable, 
that you should mix up with them the study of nature. Yes, 
I should wish 08 soon as a young man begins to paint, having 
a good foundation of drawing, and knowing a little of colour- 
ing, that when he has copied a Titian, he should take nature, 
and from it paint a similar picture. This would send him to 
seek in nature those principles which the gjeat master had 
follow(?d so beautifully. Do you not perceive that if he could 
but seize the connecting link, he would be on the high road 
#6 discover the truth in art for himself? "When I mention a 
lUdan, I mean also a Paul Veronese, a Giorgone, a Kubena, a 
'Mmbrandt, a Vandyck — any master, in a word, who is cele- 
boated as a colourist. « 

You can scarcely form a conception of the rapidity with 
which you would advance on this road, and what prodigious 
advantage you would have over others, even of equal talent, 
tinting after nature in this spirit— that is to say, with a 
to colour. Try the experiment^ and I am sure you will 
be obliged to me for the advice. * 

The first intention you should have, when you draw from 
nature in this point of \iew, is to place yourself in a position 
to judge of the value and influence that it must have upon the 
background which you mean to give to your picture. This is 
a very important branch, and I shall prove it, 1 hope, to your 
satisfaction. 

** Every object is cast up in relief against its background ; 
and when you paint on a background without light— that is, 
of a dark brown— it holds the ' mass ' or object painted within 
itself. If the background be clear, the mass is coloured, not 
to say brown. 

** When then you paint after nature, and gaze at the object 
of your study, brought up by a background without light, and 
intoduce it in your picture on the contrary, ou a light back- 
ground, the consequence will be that the two will not harmo- 
nise, and Ihe effect of your picture will be spoilt. 

** The true method by' which you may avoid these evils is 
so simple that it is surprising it should have been neglected. 
It consists in guiding yourself strictly on the background 
which you wish to represent in your picture, and in placing 
your copy from nature on ja similar background to that you 
had painted from. How is this to be done? By placing 
behind the object you are about to transfer to yout canvas a 
linen or canvas of the colour of your proposed background. 

1 would even require, that you might be the more correct, that 
you should lay on this canvas a coat of colours identical with 
your background. If you have a prominent figure to oppose 
to a light sky, your canvas clmuld have that tint ; if the back- 
ground is architecture, through orifices in which the light 
.pours, the canvas should be stone-coloured ; if on a landscape, 
or a ruin, let it be of a similar colour. Be careful when you 
are drawing a light sky in the background to turn the canvas 
light, as when you are painting dark shadows you must 
the contrary: The good masters of the Flemisli school 
failed to take these preoautidns, and they have 
froAv this *node of prDcteding'the grdiSt'advint^eof 
force of colours in oppositiim,^ appreeisiisg 
which cBit tmly be done by ; the more 

JiieeunM 'lmwMsi VM uraerbsikm. no 


' tdybu inyidnt of 'siiy 

nature which leads from one to>tlie, afhe^«-4hwyi^4u|^ 
paris, on, and never otherwise.*' ; '' v,;- 's 
It will be seeif from this production that the 
as a painter and a disciple, is everywhere ovetcQme hgr hfo fiXM' ' 
piety, and seeks to be forgotten himself while glorify|[i^l^ 
master. The great principle which Oudry has eh'deavM^,; 
to inculcate in his treatise is, that a picture should be •sjwl^; 
strictly in keeping with the background, and that be6vt(W0 V' 
compose or paint groups of figures wd colour them, we rnuitr , 
know on what background we are about to place them t .'theit 
study them from nature, by placing behind the model a oanyea,’ 
of the same tone as that in which we intend to point the ; 
background. It is quite true, in painting, that thecback*» 
ground is a matter of importance too often neglected b]partiafii 
in their anxiety to finish the principal figures. The bsnk^ 
ground is, in a painting, what the key-note is in singingk? ^ Jii 
painter who forgets this principle is exactly in the* sama 
position as a musician, who having written a piece in a major 
key, afterwards plays it in a minor. i 

M. dc Largillicre always complained of a practice very 
common in France, of always placing the model--**Wbatevbf 
size the picture— at the same distance , from the eye. The 
figures once transposed to the canvas, the master coloured 
them by guess-work, according to the tone which he intended 
to give to the picture. This gave rise to numerous mistakes, 
to defective perspective, and many other very serious errors. If 
figures in the distant background were too lively in colour, or 
too faint, they were toned down by a glcwis of very light blue, 
or they were heightened 1 by some touches of darker colours. 
But thesj tints, supplied by the imagination, were far in* 
ferior to those fading, gentle, broken lines, lost as it were in 
the air, to use a quaint expression— to those faint, indistinct . 
colours which cannot be described. As for the touch, it could 
not, acquired by guess, impart that vaeueness and mistiness 
which is found in the reality. 

To this elegant speech, Bubstantial and yet highly coloiired« 
M. Coy pel returned a brief answer full of exquisite politeness^ 
which was taken down upon the register of the deliberations, , 
Some little time after, there was remarked in an exhibition n 
tableau, which w^as the strict application of the principles cf 
LargUliere, and as if given as an example to illustrate lesso^ 

10 eloquently presented. Diderot spelks of it in these term* 2 
** A picture that M. Oudry painted subsequently to his paper 
read at the Academy, represents upon a white backgroupd 
five or six white objects, all of a different tint ; such ai<a 
white duck, a damask napkin, a porcelain bowl full of whipped > 
cream, a wax candle in a silver candlestick, and above sosae 
paper. This picture is of great, of inestimable value in the 
eyes of connoisseurs,** . • 

The passion, for it could be called by no other name, wlUclt 
Jean Baptiste Oudry conceived for animals, taught him 
naturally to love La Fontaine, and inspired him with a desil^ 
to illustrate those admirable apologues of this be^t of Ut% 
story-tellers. In his studious leisure, he composed more thiU|i . 
a hundred and fifty drawings, which were engraved 
the direction of Cochin, and are the ornaments of the edlfr 
brated edition published in 17do by Monsieur de Mentevauili 
The imagination of Ohdry, the profound knowledge which he ^ 
had acquired of the structure and the physiognomy of anfo|i|li( 
is seen in this doubly precious work. Weean here^sndgsd, 
appreciate hi* varied backgrounds, adorned by aweet i ^ 
scapes ; and we gaze with pleasure, in admirabie * 
ground, on lar^ . plants, while we unceasingly julteii!e.4^ 
attitude of the animals whose physiognomies acrttiaU^ . 

convey on many occasions the profound qg Ihe witty V 

of the fabulist.* Before Carle Vemet, Ocsi|dvjSliei]||^^ 
whom,^howbver, he was in afrtf ^es suxiNMed, 
covered the secret of giving *to anUnele the 
hitmimjpasiions, and it is not ’’Without eeason 
ef his dtayrings cells hun in the preface fire l;n 
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to ton toMaip 9q^tX to thweiii n^ok, 
the leene. We may eVen tery teadily be 
IfHl tobeUerelihat tome of these dtawiag^i are not from .the 
Ohdryb We give in this part the words of the pte- 
^ieh the editor of the iables confesses that the 
.dfhilli^ofOhdry have been touched up by Cochin. «* IL 
'Cedhlfi, of the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture,' 
mideetook toengnve those drawings, or to have them engraved 
hiidev his eyes. To succeed in this he was obliged to make 
.Aesif 'ones from the originals of M. Oudry, in which u'hs 
dfsteotly ^seen that precision of outline to which painters 
AOTCor wiU beiid in their compositions, and which is yet so 
neoessary for the perfect success of the engraving." Strange 
eonddenoe. ‘ Nevertheless, it is not doubtful that the -expres- 
toio we have quoted are of rather a general character, and 
from the'way in Vhich most of the subjects are treated, it is 
quite clear that those who thought to correct Oudry only 
succeeded in reproducing him imperfectly. 

' He did not wholly confine himself to drawing subjects fur- 
nished him by the fables of La Fontaine. He painted six of 
these fables for apartments of the Dauphin and Dauphiness. 
The Louvre possesses more than one of them, and they are 
really and truly little master-pieces— amongst others, that of 
The Two She-geats — 

** Deux ohuvres done B*6m and pant, 

Toutes deux syant pattc blanclie, 

Qultterent lea bas pros, ohacune de sa part : 

I/une vers I'nutre allail pour quelque bon hasard. 

. Uc ruisieau se' rencontre, et pour nont unc planche.*’ 

The moment when our two adventurers meet nose to nose on 
the bridge, is precisely that selected by the tasteful artist. 
The scrupulous fidelity with which the painter has served the 
.fabulist, and the ndiveti of the tableau, give it its charm. The 
fihree Amazons meet like two knights in a tournament ; and 
the charm, the piquancy of their attitudes, is derived from its 
.simple truth. The landscape represents some willows, painted 
brbadly and with great vigpur ; while the faint light of the 
sk;^after the sunset is beautifully rendered. The foreground 
ib all demi-tint. We feel that at this mysterious hour the 
Country is deserted and abandoned : the memorable combat 
will have no other witness save the waves of the stream, into 
Whidh are about to fall the descendants of the she-goat 
Amalthea', which had the immortal honour of nourishing 
Jupiter. 

Diderot speaks of another composition which we have en- 
graved (p. 321); “A picture which pleased every bod}’, and 
Irhioh may truly be called the best picture in the whole exhi- 
bition, because it is really and truly faultless, is * A Dog with 
Puppies.' It is impossible by any effort of the pen to give 
any idea of the truth and vigour of expression which is here 
displayed by the artist. The semi-stupid languor and the 
ttibfkftcirig fear cf the beast are the work of the real and 
Ytndqubted genius of the painter. A ray of the sun, which 
fritf pn the head of the mother 'through a loophole, is some* 
tUttgr really marvellous. This ray of light seems really to 
itafld Up out of the picture. This canvas, which is four feet 
by three high, of an oval form, has been recently pur* 
etoied by the fiarollt de Ho^iach, who gave a hundred pistoles 


being suireunded by . kieiiy and w*nft ,frfepid^^ 
music almost as much as he did psihting, 
says a Frwch critic, it glmost to possets a! 

Largilli^re painted his portrait, he took Ojire to 
this circumstance, by surrounding the medallion wit)^t]^i^^>'' 
prhte ornaments. On One qide' it a palette, on the nj^l^jK ' 
violin. The probity of the “ beloved painter " of Itfouls 
was beyond suspicion t and he was always above the coirnpti^^''; 
of the court and the venality of his day. He was, in tot, a||f 
honest man in every sense of the word. The generality qf 
French critics, from this very circumstance, doubt his claimt 
to be considered a great painter. 

It the talent of Oudry sinned somewhat on tho sidq 
liberty and fancy, oq the other hand what correctness, 
shows in imitation, what truth in the physiognomies, whaj 
chariftng ndiveti in the position of his personages,, that is, of 
his favourite, his ** beloved characters" — animals. -In hji^ 
hunting scenes that he loved so much to paint, it is nqt. fo 
much the wild chase, the helter-skelter scamper through 
woods, over hedges, stile s, . and ditches that we see ; it is not 
80 much the excitement and emotion of the combat, when 
the wild boar turns round against the panting dogs, when 
the deer falls wearied under the teeth ot ever renewed 
enemies ; it is rather the peculiar physiognomy of each 
animal, the special character of each race, the dislinotive 
features of each individual. One day LargiUibre was ao 
pleased with two of his hunting scenes, a wild boar and a bear 
hunt, copied by Oudry from a Dutchmu), that he opened hiS' 
purse to buy them ; Oudry refused the money, and made hiiq ^ 
a present of them. 

We have already alluded to his having painted the porjOrait 
of every animal in the Jardin des Plantes ; he further drew ^ 
series of hunting hounds, into which he introduced 
distinct race, ll would be endless to attempt to enu 
all the drawings with which Oudry has enriched Frendh aiii 
He himself has engraved several on steel. Of these, the 
most celebrated are five hunting pieces, drawn and engraved 
by himself, and amongst which the most remarkable are :*-*• 

“ A Wolf at Bay," "A Deer hanging to a tree, with several 
Birds," and A Fox caught by Four Dogs." ‘ 

“The Fox startled while devouring his prey" (p. 324>.ig 
very cleverly executed. The background is clear and definite, < 
the animal is represented with scrupulous fidelity, the atlituide 
is admirable, his ears intimate clearly that the deep baying of 
the hound has been heard ; his teeth, his mouth, combine to 
form an expression of fierce rage which is peculiarly effective'; 
the tail lying over the paw is exceedingly natural, while the 
unfortunate victim lies in an attitude so real, so exactly as we 
should ^pect to see it, that too much praise can scarcely be 
given to this production. 

“ The Roebuck run down " (p. 328) is also a very fine piece. 
The dogs, the hunted beast, the tree, the accessories of every 
kind, are effective and natural. This is a celebrated picture, • 
of which the colouring is peculiarly successful. ' « 

<* The Rat and the Elephant ’’ (p. 329) is a representat^ott 
of one of those fanciful allegoriea. to which we have alreedy 
alluded. It is exceedingly correct in its detaifr, and holdf p 
deservedly high place in the minds of amAteurs, from tto 
power of its lights and shadows. The car is > imaginative 
certainly, but what is wanting in truth is gained in pie- 


^^''II^Argettville, in his interesting and lucid biography of this 
** The pictures of Oudry are rather the work 
w^Sidllikt !atid imagination, than ^^.f sentiment and the heart. 

in Oudry none of those dashing and exciting effects, 
grasps, divines, snatches at, when warmed by 
imi^inatioai HU inventione are calm, real, well- 
correct, his lights ably disposed, his 
y^i]i|'thldTr<ir‘ nnil easy; and, neverth^ss, in all his wOrks 
that iirit' surprUei, that spirit, that frank 
ea^^sMach .to ' the ^harina of taleiit.and 




w«i\a wprthy an4 exoqllent mam 


turesqueness. 

<*The Wolf at Bay" (p. 333) is held in high estimatio:^; 

It is exceedingly effective in the engraving, and still, moDS 
80 as a painting. It is a subject which Oudry thoroi|rgh)|y 
comprehended. The wolf is correctly painted, and the 
admirable in truth, vigour, and expression. A pveyiqiie . 
sion has^ however, heenmade to this work. . ' ‘ , v? ^ 

“ Th 0 Heron" (p. 332) U a speeimen of 
productions which have csrrUd Oudry's 
privS^ galUrUs of sd many of the qoumry 
The. ^toes* the *old'' trunks 

expBSkjto'^ 
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THB WORKS OP EMINENT BfASTBRB. 


. My which IB most sucocBBful, the monkey or the oat They more peirfeot in the art of grouping in trbphieti pike^,rl|eji(|^^ 

^ are atartling from the life-like vigour with which they are tench, carp, and ahell-fish; or in combining on one 

painted. This is an illustration of a favourite fable of La please the eye, some snipe hanging by a claw, partridges,. 

Fontaine’s. and quails, ducks of changing colour, with, their, beautiful 

Whatet'er may have been the talent of Oudry for drawing emerald, spots. How common it is to see artists of the preempt 

and painting animals, it must be allowed that he was not i^ay imitating these signs over doors, by Oudry, wheiw.in 

equally well acquainted with every species, and is not always chance medley we find violins, guitars, flutes, tamborines, 

successful in seizing the true character and manner. If he and a hundred other different attributes of the arts. These 

was perfect in dogs, foxes, wolves, even monkeys; and in happy and successfully ** arranged disorders,” to use an 

general in animals which figure as principal characters in , hyperbolical French phrase, invented with so much care, 
hunting scenes, and which he was so fond of dedicating to executed with so much talent, have since become mere 





THB ROBIUJCK RUN DOWN. — PROM A PAIKTlNO BV OUDRT. 


“ Messire Louis Bontemps, capitaim dcB chasm dt la venena du 
liouvre,” he was far less fortunate when he attempted to 
portray lions, panthers, and leopards. . It seems us if it was . 
reserved for the modern artist to comprehend, elucidate, and 
create the savage and poetic side of creation. Oudry human- 
ised his tigers, softened down and civilised his panthers, and 
made his lions quite tame and gentlemanly beings ; but he 
was at home and true when he had to reproduce the bound- 
dtlicaic doe, and he knew admirably how 
to and arrange the wooded scene, so full of delicate 

Kand country balminess. He WM also exceedingly 
Via the T^resiiitation of still natuM. , Va mia was ^ 


fillings up — agreeable enough, but so evidently copies as to 
lose all zest and power. 

Oudry used his talents also sometimes in providing models, 
sometimes in executing table ornaments. France has always 
been a pecnliar country, and one of its greatest peouliarllifllis^ * 
has been 'minute attention to the philpsophy of the table»>'’^Hi^^; 
early ^ys, before art had diseovered the means of decortliiig^ " 
tabtos,i,it ^employed those offered by nature. Flowers, 
grow ao abundantly and riehlyon the aiM^tiioe tff thff 
were lutturally enough the principal ^jedti 
were eagerly chbaen by man to adoift^hk 
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cHliiMttti : A Tiir6 book, that ot Fortunat, telli us that the Objects adomed with scenes of the chase were those ehieflf 
waQI^ 'histead of showing <the naked stone, were adorned selectedby Oudiy when he desig^ied these ephejiheral sketehes, 
'The' floor of the festive hall was carpeted with sketches which had for their sole object the amusement and 
flowers : silver lilies and purple poppies covered the ground, gratification of a prince whom he wished to please, because^ 

The table was loadpd with roses, which took the place of he patronised him largely. Stags, dogs, wolves,' at . in his 

a' 'tkb!e*cloth» Flowers, too, were used to adorn chapels,^ pictures, were the subjects selected ; and though only design^ ' 
The poets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries often allude for the pleasure of the hour, they were, it is said, sometimes 

to thiii custom ; while guests wore chaplets of flowers, which singularly beautiful. Of course, they art* not in any way 

aleo hung from the bottles. preserved, and the memory only of these trifles now remains*' 

In the fourteenth century artistic contrivances were added, Oudry has condescended even to make charades and^ 



THB lUT AKO THK ELEPHANT.— niOM A PAINTING BY OVDRY. 


and W6 hear of white cloths, on which flowers were tacked by rebuses ; but they went that startling effect, that amusing 
way of ornament. Louis XIV. in his banquets had his tables absurdity, that salt which now is generally found in these 
aI ho- thus adorned. In 1680,* at the marriage of Mademoiselle productions. The talent of Oudry was so naive and so decent^ 
of ., with the Prince of Conti, no other decoration ap- that he was never able successfully to illustrate the ** Comic 
peated« Later, a,kind of cake was mvented of clay, by Polish Romance " of Scarron. To enter with spirit into the very 
arfwlik^ho stuck flowers all over it; and later still, various reality of this grotesque conception required a livelini^s, a 
diuijllsbutp oil ther h^ taste, more artifleial, but more per- gaiety, a humour, which Oudry did not possess. In the 
( Oudry conceived many of these for seventeenth centbry, amidst the magnificence and splendours 

ji^d the Regent of . Orleans, who, of the reign of Louis XIV., the poem of Scatroh was one 
tlwsy* eneouzttged a a^it of himdnd yean after date, and qv^oet of )Aaae. It may b» 
Sv;, ■ rertay.faiagliied,.1flia* -when the “Cte 
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THE WOltKS OF EllBliSNT HASTliB^. 


I^uU XIV. must have been quil>s as much ofiTended as at the 
** magots" of Teniers the younger ; and he must have been 
profoundly humiliated to have married the widow of such 
a poet, to have succeeded — after having loved Athenais 
,de Morteman— the historian of the Cavern and of Ragotin. 
Oudry, who, by the dignity and decency of his manner, was a 
man of the seventeenth century, could not understand tho 
spirit of a novel which reminded the reader of the jokes of 
J>on Quixote and the indecencies of Brantomc. lie was, 
therefore, rather cold and heavy when he tried to ])aint the 
scenes of this celebrated book. It needed the pen, the wit, 
the case of Pater, to paint that wandering caravan of come- 
dians; making a triumphal entry into Mans upon a car drawn 
by oxen, and carrying all the baggage and materials of the 
dramatic company : ladder, cages, decorations, old carpets ; 
this one with a.guitar on his back, the other with a plaster on 
his eye ; the mob, and particularly the women, scattering their 
jokes mercilessly after them.* A certain dose of buffoonery 
was required to paint the burlesque adventures of Ilagotin — 
the rows, the riots, the adventures in the gaming-house, the 
showers of fisticufis, at which are present the washerwoman and 
Angelica, while on the ground roll the hats of the vanquished. 
At all events, Oudry showed his great power over light and 
shade, which plays so marked a part in his compositions,, 
whether it lights up .in a picturesque way the scene on the 
stairs, or the chastising of the servants, or sheds its beams upon 
the very spot where fall the blows. But it wanted Hogarth to 
do justice to the subjects which were not either very decent or 
very refined. 

Oudry, always laborious and always inexhaustible, was 
suddenly checked in his studies by an attack of apoplexy, 
which struck him in 17>^5. Aihicted by painful presentiments, 
h« used to say, **If I do not work, I shall die." He had 
become director and manager of the factory of Beauvais, 
after being over the Oobelins, He wished to start for Beau- 
vais, in tho hope of recruiting hisdiealth by the balmy breath 
of the country air. He died on his arrival, on the doth of 
April, l7c^5, at the age of sixty-nine. 

He was widely regretted, for he was a very able artist, a 
clever master, a sincere friend, a good man ; and this is much 
indeed to say in a time like that in which he lived — the age 
of good old- gentlemanly vices, when Ijouis XIV. w'as king; 
of orgies and monstrous depravity, when Louis XV. was 
monarch. 

Oudry introduced into some of his scenes, morning break- 
ing and craggy hills and forests with considerable effect ; and 
once, in a scene supposed to be in Switzerland, he is exceed- 
ingly successful. The subject was good, but difficult, and the 
picture is nowin one of the private galleries of Paris. M. 
Bouchard, a very well-known amatcMir, says that it is exceed- 
ingly fine. The following will give some idea of the difficulty 
of the subject. All the world over," says one who has 
described in a few dashes the best of Swiss scenery, ** the 
dawn of morning is beautiful, when the earth looks like a 
bride arrayed in orient pearls, and the sun spreads far and 
wide his canopy of crimson clouds, which his glory converts 
gradually into gold. But amid the Yalaison Alps, tho loveli- 
ness of morning sets language at defiance. Imagine endless 
wreaths of'snow, crowning piny mountains, and enveloped 
with a rosy* flush by the magic of the young light. This 
glowing investure, like the breast of the dove, every moment 
displays new colours, glancing off in fugitive coruscations 
which dazzle and intoxicate the senses. A luminous border 
hangs upon cliff and crag, and a whisper, soft as tho breafh of 
love, showers down upon you from the pine forests as you 
move. A feeling, half religion, half sense, fills your breast, 
and your eyes become humid with gratitude as you look 
upwards and around you. The reading of your childhood 
comes ov|r you— -you remember the earliest page in the 
history of mon^* And God saw all that he had made, and 
■ good ' — and good, you mil* mur to yodr- 

poetry in the soul. It comes out at Sucli 
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moments ; and by the process which I faintly And fmpeifelcliy! 
descHbs, travelling Botnetimes mellowB the ^hafaetei! And 
improves our relish of life." ' ! , 

Jean Baptiste Oudry engraved seventy-five pieeeq wi^ his 
own hand. , V’/' ^ 

Of these we have engraved "‘-The Rodbuok run dfiilhkiji’* 
and “ Thu Wolf at Bay." The “ Roebuck run down**^ i» a 
very able and effective engraving 'in the original. 

Out of thirty- eight pieces which Oudry- sketdhed for the 
comic romance of Scarron, twenty- one are engraved by him* 
self. He also sketched several designs for Don Quixote* 

His best, however, are those illustrating ** La Fontaine," ' 
For the chapter of St. Martin-des-Champs, he painted 
Tho Adoration of the Magi;" for the apartments of the 
king at Choisy, a monstrous wolf held by four dogs, a' jacket 
attacked by two bull-dogs, some specimens of still nature, 
boars, deers, herohs, pheasants, horses, hung up ; 'fot the 
apartments of the dauphiness at Versailles, subjects taken 
from the fables of La Fontaine — “ The Two She-Goats," 
“ The Fox and the Stork." 

The pictures of Oudry are principally found in Paris and 
the departments. 

In the liOuvTe there is “ A Wolf Hunt," “ A Boar Hunt," 
“ A Dog guarding some Game." 

The Museums of Dijon, Toulouse, Montpellier, Nantes, 
Caen, and Rouen, have some excellent specimens of this 
master. 

In 1770, at the sale of the Cabinet of M. de la live de 
Jully, two pictures of Oudry, representing “ Seven Ducks 
lying," and “A Dog barking at a Fox," were sold for £20. 
** Two Hounds lying near a Hare and a Partridge,"* £15. 

At ‘ the Prince de Conti’s, there were six paintings by 
Oudry. 

At the sale of the collection of that amateur, in 1777, two 
specimens of sti’d nature, painted at Dieppe in 1724, repre- 
senting Parrots and Fish," rose to the high price of £36, 


THE TOMB OF JULIUS II. 

Man'y persons have heard of the sufferings of artists and 
authors, of the struggles and difficulties w'hich almost every 
man of genius has had to endure, especially in the beginning 
of his career. Often, too, this has • lasted far beyond the 
time when men have acquired celebrity and fame. It is too 
true, that those who delight us by their pens and by their, 
pencils are often thoughtless, to use no stronger term ; though 
it would be unfair and unjust to accuse all of the errors of 
some, and to .fancy that every man who suffers does so from 
improvidence and want of ordinary foresight. In many in- ^ 
stances, among the men of the greatest genius, difficulties have 
arisen from a very different source. Jealousies, suspicions, 
and heartburnings, have been indulged by rivals, who haye 
contrived, by petty and weak annoyances, to make the exiit- 
ence of some of the best of men a misery. 

Michael Angelo, that great painter, whose name is familiar 
to the merest tyro in the history of art, was not exempt fiOm 
the heartburnings and annoyances which so many men Bu£^d 
in common with himself. At a very early age' he entered iHth 
Ghirlandajo as a pupil ; but instead of beingtaught, he began 
to teach. In truth, though he was but thirteen, hiS eOj^es 
were better than the original. But the master smiled, aiii 
encouraged his bold apprentice. Not so the piq>Utf tk^ 
were jealous of the juvenile artist. Benvenuto CelUiii|.hUfi« 
self a great man, often speaks Of the blind hauX^'df kia 
fellow-students, lie could feel for him and sympathise^ifMl 
him. A quOtatiooffirom the wondrous memoir of thk FlbvilK** 
tine silversmith will be ^ell worthy of a place here, ^ 

About this time (It was in 1518, thirty 
event-^Cellini was only eighteen), lAiere came k 

acul^dr named Peter Torreghmi 

where die had Btwed emrali yektii ' T)^k ' 
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w paaixy Jroung men b» 1 can. 1 have a groat 
>yy^k to;,execute for the.King of E^landj and t will have 
no asaiatanta *^but my own countrymen ; and as your mode of 
working and drawing is more that of a sculptor than a 
jewaUer» I will take you away with me, and I will ^maHe you 
. at:t)ta» 44me time rich and able/ 

, V He was a bold proud man, was Teter Torrcgiani, of manly 
appearance and great beauty. His air, his manners, his 
aonoroua voice, were more like those of u soldier than, an artist ; 
he had a mode of frowning enough to startle the most resolute ; 
and every day he told me of his strange stories about those 
foolff of English 1 One day we were speaking of Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti; Torregiani was holding in his hand a 
drawing which 'I had copied after the great master, and he 
said i . 

** • Buonarotti >and I used to go to work when young 
in the church of the Carmine, in the chapel of Masaccio ; and 
as he was accustomed to make fun of all tiiosc who drew 
along ■with him, one day, being more angry than usual, 1 
raised my fist, and gave him so violent a blow on the face 
that I felt the. bone and the cartilage of his nose break under 
my hand ; so that he will bear the mark of it all his life.' 
“ Theseiwords," adds the indignant young man,/^ shocked me 
so much, as I had the works of the divine Michael Angelo 
constantly under my eyes, that 1 conceived for Torregiani an 
implacable hatred; and not only did I lose all desire to 
follow him to England, but I could no longer bear even to 
see him." 

This noble and generous anger was worthy at the same time* 
of him who excited and of him who felt it. It is quite 
true, however, that Michael Angelo, perhaps without knowing 
it, was every day committing some new crime, which drew 
upon him the vengeance of his comrades and the jealousies of 
his masters. The unhappy youth could not succeed in 
quelling his genius. One day a portrait was given him to 
copy, and when he had finished his work, hc‘ gave it to the 
man who had lent him the portrait, instead of the original.- 
The painter, who was one of his friends, though professing to 
be a great connoisseur, did not perceive the change ; ond it 
may easily be imagined that he was overwhelmed with con* 
fusion when the anecdote got abroad. The lad had somewhat 
smoked his picture, in order to give it that antique appearance 
which adds so much to the price of works of art in the eyes of 
those who' judge by date, and not by merit. 

Michael Angelo had now time to commence a few works 
in sculpture. Already his productions were considered of 
so much value that they are preserved to this day as pre- 
cious relics. Among these was a bas-relief, representing, 
according to Vasari, “ The Battle of the Centaurs," with a 
virgin, in the style of Donatello, and a statue of Hercules, 
V^hich nobody has seen except his biographers. But suddenly 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, seized by a mysterious and incura- 
ble disease, died at Carreggi in the midst of his rhetoricians. 
He finished his career as he had lived, rather as a poet than as 
a Christian. Arts and letters lost in him a Maecenas. Michael 
Angelo lost more than a protector — he lost a friend. 

Overwhelmed with grief, he now returned to his father’s 
honse^ At the age of eighteen years his prospects, which 
vera , becoming so splendid, were suddenly overcast. Pietro 
da Medici, the heir and successor of Lore nzo, began his reign 
by throwing his father's physicinn into a well ; this promised 
favourably fpr those who continued .in his service. However, 
Angelo was one morning called to the court. It was 
snowing hard, and the brother of Leo the Tenth had awoke 
ivith great projects. A man is not a Medici for nothing. 

Said he to the young sculptor^ " I want you to 
t&ske ime a colossal figure — a giant, who will arise as if by 
Offob— i**Of*f*t - in the court-yard, and be higher by a head than 
the batUemeats of ,my palace. As my father chose you for 
hlS sf^ptor in ordinary, your genius must be equal to. such a 
^ tashjsK^ ffif d i^t to worki" 

of must this statue bc>" inquired 

, IgiA gather a surprised look. 

laughing, fVjouwjUdnd 


in the epurt^^ard. There is plenty of it. Them m^t beat 
least three feet .of snow." . / ' ^ 

‘‘True," said Michael Angelo, bitterly, .**l.am.ih Jfour 
employ as 1 was in the employ of your father. Only, wl^eaM 
ordered statues, he preferred marble to snow. Every oiupluif 
his taste, sire." f ^ 

Then he added to himself, ** As is the prince so will be tHa' 
monument. Go, poor soul and weak heart your greatneir 
will Boarccly last longer than your statue." 

, However, he complied with the orders of Pietro with scru- 
pulous exactness, and leaving his colossus before a single beam 
of sun came to melt it, he retired to one of the ceHs of San 
Spirito, where he passed days and nights, sombre, sad, isOf 
latcd, weeping for liis benefactor, and meditating on the 
darkness of his unhappy country. 

It was in this austere retreat, surrounded by dead bodies, 
which he obtained from a hospital attached to the convent, 
that, by the light of a lamp, Michael Angelo gave himself up 
to the long and persevering study of anatomy, which was to 
be his governing passion. 

Armed with his scalpel, he investigated the muscles, he 
studied the fibres, he laid bare the scaffolding of the human 
heart. The fruit of his vigils was a wooden crucifix, a little 
larger than nature, which he presented to the prior of the 
monastery w'liich had afforded him an asylum, and where he 
had been able, at least, to rest in peace and to retire from the 
shame of these melancholy days. 

Michael Angelo produced from a common block of marble, 
which had been massacred by ISirnon of Ficsole, a colossal 
statue of David. lie was then twenty-four years of age, and^ 
his absolute and haughty temper would not suffer a single 
observation to be made. Woe to those who took the liberty 
to make any remark. He overwhelmed them w'ith his ange^i 
or pitilessly satirised them. 

The too celebrated Soderini, although he was gonfalonnicro, 
learnt this to his cost. The worthy man, who was as able 
a connoisseur as he was an excellent politician, ventured to 
express an opinion upon David. He said that the nose was 
too large. 

Do you think so, illustrious signor r" answered the artist, 
with his most hypocritical look. Then he took a little pow- 
dered marble in the hollow of his hand, and gave two or three 
raps with his hammer, without touching the statue. 

“ There now," cried the gonfalonniero with delight, "that's 
how a David ought to be. Vou have given life to him," 

'Tis to you that he oi^es life, signor." 

After this it is not astonishing that Machiavclli, in speak- 
ing of the same Soderini, wrote four verses, in which he 
relates that tlic worthy gonfalonniero, having presented him- 
self by mistake at the gates of the infernal regions, Pluto shut 
the door in his faec, and sud : " What do you want here, you 
fool ? Go to the limbo of children." 

However, if the poor gonfalonniero was stupid, as ap- 
pears to be historically demonstrated, he was not avaricious. 

He gave four hundred Florence crowns to Michael Angelo, 
and got him to paint in fresco a part of the hail of co^n^. 
Leonard! di Vinci undertook the other half. 

Leonard! chose for the subject of his fresco the victory gaiqed 
over Ficcinino, general of the Duke of Milan. In the forfl* 
ground is a battle of cavaliers and the capturing of a stap^rd. 
Michael Angelo undertook an episode of the war of Pisa. . 

Generally a battle, above all at a time when soldiers are 
clothed in iron, offers few resources to an artist accustomed 
to the naked. The genius of Michael Angelo did not stpp at a 

little. . ♦ 

An incident, which in the case of any other artist woiuld 
have passed unperceived) suddenly illuminated the ideas of 
the great artist) and his cartoon was made. 

Overcome by: the sliding heat, the Florentine soldiers are 
bathing in the Amo, when the Pisans suddenljr zniCI^ a serfiVi 
The enemy appAuri ; the cry is to arms; a cfovrd spring up ; 
some, half-neked, oatwh at their swords ; o%^ by super* 
human efforts, to get their clothee upon their wet limbi, T^ ; / 
dmm IwpU aad |l«qi|iik.«y» (|«vietoA the ^ * 
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tttfes of the unhappy footmen who cannot join their flag. The 
appearance of this masterpiece cast the first artists of the day 
into a profound stupor. From every part of Italy people 
came to admire it, to copy it, to study it. San Gallo, Ghir- 
Isndajo, Granini, Andre del Sarto, San Jovino, le Kosso, 
Perrin del Vaga — all of these, young men and Old,* masters 
and pupils, bowed in silence before the sovereign artist, who, 
with a giant’s step bounding over his whole career, touched 
the last limits of the sublime, beyond which it is not possible 
or man to go. 

Benvenuto Cellini speaks much of the events of this time. 
It was about this time that the brutal Torregiani boasted of 
his anecdote. 

As long as the cartoon stood," says Cellini, " it was the 
school of the world ; though the divine Michael Angelo after- 


1 had made up my mind,'* says BenVenutov 
to the ground wherever I found him. Hdving Teai6he& 
Plasa Santa Dominica, I perceived Bandineliii wal 
entering the same square on the opposite side, u^llore de- 
cided th|n ever upon carrying out my sanguinary pre^ee^ X 
ran towards him i but I had no soo|||^ cast my eyes'on .thia 
wretch, and seen him without arms, niounted.on ia wntetehed^ 
mule that looked like a jackass, following a little boy about^ 
ton years old, than BandincUi saw me, turned pale as deatbi 
and' trembled from head to foot.- I thought it base to kill 
such a wretch, and said : ' Do not fear, vile coward, you arbi 
not worthy of my blows ! ’ ” . . , ; 

Scarcely was Julius II. on the throne when ho sent tor 
Michael Angelo. Such' an artist was worthy of such a pope^ 
Julius reflected several months upon the work which he 
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wards executed the great chapel of Pope Julias, he never 
reached half the talent displayed in this masterpiece.” 

A Frenchman observt s ■ “ Th.ii was the time to have 
poignarded Michael Angelo.” 

But this was not enough. Hatred sometimes acts with 
atrocious calculation, and envy has diabolical inspirations. 
They forgave the artist, but the work suffered lor him. In the 
year ltjl2, while there w^as an hneute, in the streets, while the 
republic was expiring, when the Medici were cording back 
victorious, Baocio BandinelU, of base and execrable memory, 
crept, in with slow* step, treacherously, a dagger in his hand, 
to tke hall where the masterpiece was hang up, and while 
pec^ were fighting in the streets, this wrq|tch, aBBoasin, and 
tl^UBt his kiufe into the canvas, tOiO it to pieces, trod it 
and carried away the fenOrantBi 
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destined for the greatest sculptor of his age. The ambitifift o 
the pope knew no bounds. His thirst for glory was insatiable. 
He dreamt oi immortality upon the earth, and was not long, 
therefore, in making his choice. ' 

He accordingly sent for the great artist, and vadflreiBed 
. him thus : 

“ If you were toerect a tomb for Julius IL, whai^iroii^ bo 
your design for that tomb 

should wish,” answered Michael Angeb, afteif liavifig 
thought a moment, **that the grandeur of the tomb. alWPild 
answer to the grandeur of the pontiflT who ordem ^^Tho 
general form of the monument should be that of a |iar^li8£|^ua9^> 
thirty *feet in length by fiftedh in breadth, Thelbi|Wt irniiM 
be at leant thirty feet* Forty statues, without 
reliefiii Should enrich the mapeoleuiiit eioirkM 


JULIUS n. 


m: 


figuvei r^esentlng the apotheoBiB of your lIolineBS. .Four 
viotbriOB, two feminine and two maaculine, ahould stand on each 
sida of the monument, trampling under foot slayea or rebels. 
Sixteen statues should represent the conquered provinces, or 
the captive virtues riveted with chains to the tomb of him 
who, whilst he lived, reduced the pride of the first and con- 
stituted tlie glory of the second. Eight colossal statues, of 
from ten to twelve feet, should adorn the upper portion. In 
fine, there would be entrances to the interior by the two sides, 
leading to the rotunda, in the centre of which the sarcophagus^ 
should be placed." 

The pope listened in silence, and looked fixedly at the 
artist, who was inspired by the grandeur of his subject, and 
talked with the greatest coolness of this mortuary palace, 


li'fioolas y. caused the foundation to be laid. 1 will fi n is h the 
new church according to the drawings of Horeslino, and the 
chapel shall be worthy of 'the tomb.’* 

“ And how much will this new building cost ? ’* 

“ About a hundred thousand crowns." 

“ Two hundred thousand, if necessary,*' answered the popei 
“Then I may start at oner for Carrara?" 

“ Immediately. And don’t forget to come to me, without 
any internuncio, whenever you want to speak to me. Or 
rather, * said the pope, after a moment’s thought, “I will 
cause a bridge to he constructed that shall lead from my 
rooms to your woikshop, and 1 will come and see you, and 
scold you whenever the work lags. Adieu, Michael Angelo ; 
you have understood me." 
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without thinking of the sombre and lugubrious reflections 
which he was suggesting td the heart of the old man who 
was to occupy it. 

Those who know the character' £ the inhabitants of Italy , 

' and the instinctive aversion which is felt in that country for 
death and for all the ideas which relate to it, will easily 
Understell^ the majestic and strange character of the conver- 
^tion of these two men, one of whom was giving orders for 
^ tomb, whilst the other was explaining in the most minyte 
.^maimer how it was to be constructed. When the sculptor had 
ftni4ied, Julius H. made only one objection. 

^^Wheie we place this immense monument?*' said he. 
hiVb thought. of it,'* replied Michael Angelo. “Yo^ 
aa J hav^.ooneeived it, could not be. contained in 
0f SU Poter « but wc have the tribune, df which 


The great place oi St. Peter was soon encumbered with 
enormous blocks of marble, brought from Carrara. The last 
instalment had been disembarked at the quay of the Tiber^ 
and Michael Angelo, who generally lived in the most com- 
plete isolation, did not know what had happened at court . 
during his absence, and went up to the Vatican to ask for 
money to pay the sailors. lie was told that his holiness 
was not visible. A few days afterwards he went again to 
the pope. As he was crossing the antechamber, a valet 
* stopped the way, and said to him drily, that he could not 
enter. 

“ Unhappy man ! Do you know to whom you are speak- 
ing ?*' cried a prelate who had recognised M^ohfiel Angelo. 

“I know it very well,** impudently imswered the yalht; 
**and 1 only obey my orders*” 


m 
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“Very well/’ answered the indignant artist; ‘when the 
pope sends for me, tell him that 1 am gone.” 

An hour afterwards he started for Florence. But Julius II. 
*wa8 not the man to allow the artist whom he considered to be 
in his pay to escape from his hands so easily. .When he 
learnt the answer, and the flight of Michael Angelo, his 
anger was great. Five couriers, one after the other, set off at 
full gallop to bring back the fugitive. When they saw that 
entreaties were of no uke, the messengers of Julius attempted 
to resort to force; but Michael Angelo seized his weapons, 
and cried with a terrible voice, “If 3’ou come on, you are 
dead men !” 

The messengers, in alarm, allowed Michael Angelo to eon- 
tinue his journey. The anger of the pope knew no bounds. 
He threatened to reduce Florence to ashes if his sculptor was 
not restored to him. Soderini received three despatches within 
three days ; the first promised amnesty and pardon tu the 
artist ; the second declared war against the j-epublic ; the 
third announced that if Michael Angelo did not return to 
Rome within twenty-four hours, all the Florentines would be 
excommunicated. 

** Do you intend to destroy us all said the poor gonfa* 
lonnlcro, trembling w’ith fear. 

“ Ha I ha ! ” answered Michael Angelo ; “ this will teach 
him to forbid me his door." ^ 

** But I cannot keep you here, unhappy man." 

“ Well, 'then, I w’il! go to the Grand Turk." 

“ To the Grand Turk I " 

“ Yes ; he will treat me better, I am sure. Besides, he 
intends to throw a bridge from Constantinople to Fero, and 
has made me the most magnilicent ])ro])08als.’' 

“ Go where you please, but deliver us from the anger of the 
pope.” 

Meanwhile, Julius II., true to his word, was advancing at 
the head of an army. He had taken Bologna, and w'as 
extremely delighted with his victory, when Michael Angelo, 
changing his mind, presented himself before him. Julius II. 
w'as at table at the palace of the Sixteen, when the arrival of 
the sculptor w'as announced to him. He made a sign that he 
should be introdueed, and not being able to re-strain his rage at 
the sight of the rebel, he cried out — 

“You should have come to us, and you expect us to come 
to you.” 

Michael Angelo bowed his knee ; but in spite of this atti- 
tude of submission and respect, it was easy to see that his 
features expressed rather pride than repentance. Sombre, 
silent, with bent brow, he seemed tn say to the pope, “ \on 
hamini ml not to the man but to Peter. Ail the 

witnesBeB of this scene trembled for the poor sculptor, but as 
the impetuosity of the pope w'as known, nobody dare to speak, 
except the cardinal Soderini, worthy brother of the gonfa- 
lonniero, who, with the best intentions, began to offer excuses 
for the artist. 

“ Holy father^ pardon this man ; for he did not know what 
he did. Artists, if you deprive them of their art, are always 
BO. If he has sinned, it is from ignorance.” 

Julius II. could restrain himself no longer, and giving the 
maladroit cardinal a blow with his stick, he cried in a voice 
of thuneler, “ Unhappy wretch ! do you dare to abuse xny 
sculptor ? Thou only art ignorant and sinful. Get out of my 
sight.” 

. Every one trembled with fear ; and as the poor prelate 
remained motionless with astonishment and terror, the exas- 
perated pope added, “ Throw that fellow out of the 
window.” • 

The valets had some difficulty in removing his eminence 
through the door. As we have seen, the Soderini were always 
unfortunate. ^ 

The same evening beheld Michael Angelo and Julius II. 
the befst friends In the world. These two men understood 
each o^r completely. For such a workfnan such a master 
wafjl^'uired. The pope sat for his portrait and started for 
begging the sculptor to follow^ him aa aocm as the 
iras finished. 


“ Remember, Michael Angelo,” said he, “ that my tomb is 
waiting for you.” ■ * 

Such were the last words of his holiness. Mu'hael Angelo 
spent sixteen months upon the colossal statue, that is to say, 
fifteen months more than was necessary, for his enemies to ' 
recommence their intrigues. This time, Bramanti was at ' 
their head, and among the rivals who were opposed to Michael 
Angelo, was Raffaelle. Happily for our artist, Julius II. was 
as obstinate in his friendships as in his hatreds. He con- 
tinued to favour Michael Angelo ; and although the courtiers^ , 
who were inimical to him, insidiously worked upon the pope 
by praising the efforts of the great artist in painting, at the 
expense of hi.4 reputation as a sculptor, tiiey did not entirely 
succeed in their object. It is true, however, though Michael 
Angelo did not lose the good opinion of the pope, that the 
famous tomb was never completed 

The fact is, that the genius of Michael Angelo developed 
itself more and more every day, and the whole artist- wbrld 
became aw'are of his might. Artists admired him ; amateurs 
and connoisseurs loved him, but mere courtiers hated him. He 
was proud, haughty, brave, and, worse than all, he had the 
favour of the pope, wlio freely opened his purse to him. Money, 
w'hich the hangers-on about the court thought Blight be 
advantageously spent on them, was lavished by Julius in 
painting and statuary, which was certainly grand —but was it 
useful r 

The delight which klichael Angelo felt at the prospect of 
erecting such a tomb as that of Julius, can scarcely be described. 
Those who have the idea of beauty, of the sublime in art ; 
those who have long been weighed down by the influence of a 
fixed impla(‘able idea, the realisation of which c^cs not depend 
upon themselves ; those who have conceived, in the delirium of 
their imagination, a gigantic, immense, impossible project, 
and w ho sudde nly see obstacles removed, thought take a form, 
and the impossible retreat- those alone can understand what 
then was passing in the mind of the artist^ when Julius II. 
d(‘cided on his tomb. 

While a w'hole crowd of w’orkmen, under his orders, were 
working in the quarries digging out the marble, he, silent, 
pensive, overwhelmed by gigantic images, stood upon a great 
rock wdiich overlooked the sea, 

“ Why should I not carve the rock r ” he cried, w’hile his 
imagination, roused and on fire, carried him away into realms 
of space. “ Why should not my chisel cut into the flanks of 
this, mountain r Under my hand the rock would becopie a 
colossus which would startle the passing navigator. My name 
would be engraved on it in ineffaceable characters— my work 
would be eternal the work of God. But patience. 1 , too, 
wall have my mountains of marble, and a whole creation of 
supernatural and mighty beings shall rise to life under my 
mighty hand. I shall only have to say, Live, and they shall live.” 

Meanwhile, by the influence of a courtier, a mere insect, 
whose very name is not recorded in history, the pope had 
cast Michael Angelo from his heart for a short time, and the 
event which w^e have recorded had happened. 

The same again took place while be was carving out .hU 
statue. A knot of mean and narrow-minded courtiers attacked 
the pope on all sides. 

t* He is a great painter,” said one. 

“ It is a pity he should try to be both sculptor and artist.” ’ 

“ Some men will be everything ; and yet he is not equal to 
llaffaello.” 

“ Silence ! ” the pope roared at these sycophants, and they 
held their tongues, to begin again next day. 

At one time there was a talk of prosecuting Michael Angelo 
for the sum he had received on account- of the tomb of Julius. 
The sculptor, in a furious rage, pame to Rome ; but the diil> 
dinal de Medici, who soon after was Clement VII.; begj^d 
hiiv to have patience, and got him to build, in the mean time, 
the library and sacristy of San Lorenzo, the two first &cllt- 
tectural works executed by Michael Angelo. He wftk 'fiow 
forty years of age. i . 

The Duke of Urbino, n^hew of JuUus H., ^ 

model of proceeding too eloir for 






> periittont to make the sculptor hurry with the monument of 
JiU, uncle. He had him menaced, in that day of summary 
justice, with a poignard, if he did not yield to his desires. 
. The proud artist made no reply, and left, the Duke of Urbino 
to hU impotent rage, 

Clement VI I., having ascended the throne, called Michael 
Angelo to him. , 

“My dear Buonarotti,” said the pope, whispering familiarly 
in his ear, “ instead of defending yourself, attack the heirs of 
* Julius II. It is time that you received money on account; 
but at the rate at which your statues are paid now>a-days, 
the money that you have received does not cover the labour 
you have had. Bring them before the tribunals ; from debtor 
you will become creditor.” 

“I ‘would rather finish the monument,” said the artist, 
drily ; and he returned immediately to Florence. 

.But the monument was one of those things which was not 
to be ftiiishncl. There was always some reason or other for 
.delaying it or putting it off. 

Clement VIl. kept the artist fully employed. He visited 
him* every day. One morning a servant told him that 
Clement VII. would visit him no more — he was dead. 

The first thing the new pope, Paul III , did, w-as to present 
himself at the atelier of Buonarotti. 

“Come! come!” said the pope, “now, master Michael 
Angelo, your time belongs to me.” 

“ Your holiness will excuse mo,” said the artist. “I have 
just signed an undertaking to finish the tomb of Julius 1 1.” 

And yet it never was finished. 

MODKJIN BUlTLSIl AJIT— 'I’lJK VKA]- 

iiAPiiAi:Lrri:s. 

WiiKN Pope Adrian I. delivered, in his infallibility, a bull, 
which declared that all painters should represent our Saviour 
as possessing every attribute of beauty which they were 
capable of exhibiting, he founded the Pra' -Jlaphaelites. The 
reader ;nay perhaps see no connexion w'ith the eighth century 
and the nineteenth ; but if he only consider that since then 
painters have had but one type for tht heads of the Saviour 
and the Apostles, and have degenerated into continual smooth* 
ness and into unmeaning faces such as West or (/oswny pro- 
duced, he >vill stje at once what we mean. The earlier Byzan- 
tine fathers had taken it as a fact that, since the Saviour 
“should not be desired of men,” he w'as repulsive, and they 
continually represented him so ; but a dispute hapiiening as to 
the truth of this, the earlier fathers, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, 
8t. Bernard, and others, joined in the controversy, and J’ope 
Adrian settled it with his bull. 

Art is by its nature imitative. The earliest head of' the 
Saviour which exists has the same attribute.*: -the oval, melan- 
choly face, the parted hair and calm eyes — as the most recent, 
and to a certain extent Adrian’s bull had a vast effect. Great 
geniuses did not alter the type, but threw their weight into the 
improvement of manner. Till about the time of President 
West, which we t^e it was the most inartistic period of 
English art, we had gone on, • 

" Improving and improving oft, 

Till all was i'ii>e and rotten.’* 

Character, force,. add oiiginality were forgotten, everything was 
intended to be pretty and pleasing, and the grand w as deserted 
for the profitable. The mind of the income- seeking artist 
became imbued with the spirit of the times. lUchard Wilson, 
with his wondrous genius in landscape, could not make a living. 
EuseUi^ who, with all his eccentricities, was of immense talent, 
declared with a wretched pun that his name should have been 
f * Pcw^sell-I.”. Von Holst was neglected, and R. B, Haydon 
df^troyed. himself in despair. With the exception of the ^rst, 
hood of fjhcse artists were perfect, but they were great men who 
ahou^ have found appreciation where they met with neglect. 
They omtainly should not have been driven to despair whilst 
Opie, imd West-flouriahed. Their deaths, however, 
, intih. little improTepaent and much 


mannerism, thjnga went on in the same course;' Hnglend 
produced great painters individually, but, as a schod^ manner 
ism and platitudes were triumphant. , ^ 

Some half-dozen years ago, a few young men, impressed with 
this, determined to alter it, and, like all enthusiasts, at the first 
overshot the mark. To prove their perfect distinctness firom 
modern art, they called themselves Prai-Raphaelians, which, 
if we understand the term rightly, was about tantamount to 
-a dramatist of the time of Colman and Reynolds calling 
himself, out of contempt to those playwrights, a Pric-Shak'- 
Bperian. 

Messrs. Millais, Collins, and Hunt, who were the Corypbwi 
of this school, seeing that all other painters took pretty 
models, employed plain if not downright ugly ones ; finding 
that the ordinary painter neglected detail and finish, stiLdied 
every point, speck, or nail in the accessories of their picture ; 
observing that modern artists excel in air and distance in 
atmosphere of the picture, they painted sharply and coldly, 
so that every fold of the dress and feature of the face came ou 
as distinctly as if one was examining it with a diminishing 
glass. It is plain that amongst these resolves there .were 
many of the faults of enthusiasm. When they exhibited their 
pictures, amongst many merits, one saw that they had us much 
to unlearn as to Icam, and their eccentricities were so plainly 
the effect of determination, that they excited an antagonism 
W'hich resulted in ridicule and odium. 

To support their ideas, they employed the pen as u'eU as 
the pencil. They published a work bearing the name of “ The 
Germ,’-’ which W'us upon the whole the most verdant produc- 
tion w’e recollect. It bore all the impress of youth, florid of 
fiiicnt poetry, crude prose, and undigested ideas; illustrated 
w'ith an etching which might have been copied from a missal. 
It was unlike anything modern. It was an attempt to reach 
. the golden age by walking backwards ; it was, a thousand* fold 
more than their pictures, an effort against nature, and it died. 

With such determination and such vigour of thought, the 
young painters wdio formed the school were not likely to die 
too. He who thinks originally must think atjaimi a latge 
portion ^ f mankind, but he will soon have disciples . of his 
own. So it was with the Pra-Raphaelites. There was so 
much truth u’iih them that they soon gathered respect ; yet 
their earliest endeavour had grave faults. 

L('t us take, for instance, a picture by Mr. Millais, which 
Avas exhibited some four seasons ago. We allude to the 
‘ Holy Family,” a painting in which the young Saviour was 
pictured as an ill-looking red-headed boy ; the Virgin as a 
woman stricken in years (which was untrue at the period) and 
excessively commonplace; and Si. Joseph as a carpenter of 
low* and mean appearance, the muscles of his arm raised and 
strained from overwork. In addition to this, the feet of the 
Savi<mr were unwashed, rnd the dirt of them carefully copied. 
Here Mr. Millais was ignorant, the Jews being particularly 
careful in theii^daily ablutions. To redeem all this practical 
dcgrad'ition, the detail of the picture w.is wonderful ; time 
and knowledge had been expended upon every accessory. 
The shavings and tools looked more like reflections of the 
things than copies. 

But ill our opinion the grossness of the representation was 
a sin, and served to degrade Divinity rather than to elevate it. 
No one supposes the Saviour to have been crowned and robed 
as the later Italians make him, or as gorgeously arrayed as 
the cheap lithographs sold in Roman Catholic countries repre- 
sent him. But Mr. Millais, though in another way, sinned 
equally against the truth. If we paint “ Holy Families ” at 
all, to which we strongly object, there is no reason why 
we should make them repulsive. The obvious purpose of 
such pictures is to exalt the ideas of those who have .little 
imagination. Their earlier use, and that to which a t^igipus 
society novo turns prints of sacred subjects, yvM tmd.ii to 
instruct those who could not read. With the msjoirity in 
England, nhat ust has ceased ; but we haws yetio learn why 
they should notfatul elevate the b^dldexe, aaeertainly the 
works of Raphael Michael Angelo dp« . faulu of, 
this picture extended also to others, lifo. 9^utS|. 
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called Convent Thoughts” (we believe that the young 
. artist embraced as well as illustrated Catholicism) , chose a 
very plain model, an awkward and stifT position, somewhat 
after the 113'zantine school, and a most unnatural method of 
holding a flower, at which the young lady is pensively looking*, 
lie also showed the same wonderf^ul exactness in rendering 
the very petals of the flower or grain of the oak door, and 
thereby secured its defence by that rara avis amongst the 
critics On art, an original thinker — one no less than Mr. 
Kuskin. 


deservedly sq. He has na longer sought out repulsive models, 
but observing that golden mean which alwajrs leads to truth,* 
has also disdained the doll-like face of the vacant model, ^ 
and produced such feelings, sUch tenderness and animation, 
that one unconsciously recalls the phrase of Byron, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face ; *’ 
and whilst doing so acknowledges that the canvas glows with 
an emanation from true genius. Any one who has seen the 
pictures of this artist The Huguenot ” and “ The Order of 
Release” — must have observed that the expression in the 



^'he great critic, who, to show how extremes meet, was also 
uu enthusiast on Turner’s landscapes, did much for the Prac- 
llaphaelites, hut their genius did more. Though still young 
men, practice and success has been gradually removing many 
foibles, and the chief amongst them hid lair to be honoured 
with pobtf'rity. 'J’hoir very cecentricitieK have boon useful, and 
have read serious lessons to rising and risen artists. Tareless- 
iiflSS is now no longer pardonable, and simpering arfd stupid 
1 prattluesB is only reproduced upon the canvas of the mediocre 
, aiid’ii&teachable. The latter pictures of these artists— of Hr. 
^J®I^,^pecUliy— have attracted the notice oT every one, and 4 


Places of the female figure of each tells the whole story as 
'(idainly as a book. The deep feeling which imbued the painUr 
was communicated by a glance to the spectator. ' ' ^ 

With such triumphs as these, with original views and*s 
determination to think for themselves, the Froi-Kaphaelites 
hav^founded an English school of worth and great merit, an 4 
by have produced works which the world will not Vil* , 
lingly let die ; ” and we therefore hope that, whilst ev^ yOSt 
chastens their efforts and detracts from tlieir eooeiitrioitiisai m 
may be enabled to forge the latter in the excellencies 
'possessi , ■ ' ■ ‘ ' ■' 



woiiics at 



The history of a great painter is the history, for the time to amateurs, and the encouragement of art is greater or less 

being, of tiic nation to which he belonged. CV>rtainly, as according to the number of amateurs. The ollice of the state 

genius is the greatest gift of heayen, the man possessed of api>ears to be, in our times, to prevent the total decay of 

genius shoifld be the hero of the hour. It has seldom been pictures when painted, or to use them for some pajftieular 


so. Some booted and spurred ruffian, with a castle as big 
as a dozen factories, some cunning little statesman, some 
petty potentate who should have been a woodcutter, only 



object. 

Such was not the case with the Greeks. The arts were 
with them public, and not the duty or affair of individuals. 
They became so in after times when they had ceased to 
flourish, but never to the degree which exists with us. AVe 
mean by arts, of course, architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
Arnold Ileeren, in his ” Ancient Greece,” and James Augustus 
St. John, in his elaborate work on The Manners and Customs 
of Ancient Greece,” have both fully developed this theorem. 
Architecture was the first to be encouraged, its object being use 
as well as beauty. Not only the Italians, but the Homans of 
the later ages, tried to unite the two, and in this way private 
buildings became works of art. But among the Greeks, there 
was a tendency to the same style of things even in the heroic 
age. In the halls and dwellings of kbgs, there was a peculiar 
grandeur and splendour, which some have called scientific 
architecture, w'hich, however, disappeared with the monarchial 
form. Hcercn thinks that after Athens became a democracy, 
there wore no handsome private buildings. The investigations 

t ,of Mr. St. John appear to show that if ostentation did disappear 
with the monarchy^ private dwellings in Attica were really 
and t^uly elegant even after the advent of the government of 


Iwf Was botn a prince, .generally occupies more of the world's 
atteik|ion*Hno]^ of the yulgar world's attention'—than^the 
mind can obtain. In the first place this arises from 
^ tboliicsMM in modem times we leave art to itself ; we neither 
redncasto^th0 people in taste, nor do wo encourage art itself in 
' In an^jtent times, in Greece* the' connexion 

art was avowed and distinct. We trust it’* 


the people. 

It is common to find allusions to the boast of Augustus, 
that he found Home built* of brick and left it of msrtde; 
whereas the truth is, that nearly all the splendid endurable 
moniunents, whether dedicated to religion or to lieilitate the 
operation of industry, or the social convenience of the people^ 
temples, aqueducts, roads, to a date an^ior 

the imperial usurpation . ' . v 
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' The plastic art aiid painting held to each other the opposite 
relation of that existing in modern times. The first was 
highly cultivated, and though painting was supported and 
encouraged, it was in a less -degree. The few remains of this 
department of Grecian art, which existed at the time when 
liistorians began to collect evidences of the glorious civilisa- 
tion that had passed away, may in some degree account for 
the idua, not unfrequent, that the pcuicil was never employed 
in Hellas, but that the chiHcl alone; was wielded by the artistic 
hand. In Greece, however, the arts, instead of being the 
instrumenifl of luxury, were the ministers to an honouiable 
public pride. Paintings could not so easily be set up to 
deliglit and tcacdi the peo]ilc ; statues might be erected in 
open S(juare8 ; the crowds of gods and heroes who were repre- 
sented upon the Acropolis, could be gazed at b}’ the multitude, 
fjnd exist uniniurcil aft(*r the sun of centuries in that dry 
atmosphere had shone upon iheni. 

Paintings could only be phiccd on walLs, and the ancients 
broke up the even surfaces in their architecture with such' 
profusion of pilasters, cornices, and sculptures, that there 
were no long ranges, such as we find in the galleries of 
modem Europe. I'bey do not seem citbor to have diseovered 
those light and durable colours, which in Egypt retain their 
vividness after three thousand years. Pictures, therefore, 
were more designed for furniture than th(' works of sculp- 
ture ; indeed, there W';is scarcely an instance of a statue 
being the property of ii private individual, hlvcnthe beautiful 
Phryne, tin model of a hundred Tlebe.<?, after sbe had by an 
artful stratagem ])crsuadcd hci biver, Praxiteles, to make lir r 
a present of a god of E(jvc' juot born from a block of iqarble, 
immediately pre.scnted it to th(* inhabitants of a Grecian cilj'. 
licshh'M, since the ancient artists rarely laboured lor gain, 
wealthy individuals, like the Mcdici of modern Italy, could 
not so easily secure the selfish gratification of vast private 
collections. Still, w'hen Ih'ricles began to corrupt Athens hy 
the dit-play of inordinate grandeur, landscapes and portraits 
and religion!* legc'uds, crou])^ of ideal Ix'auty, i^ainled in vivid 
and delicate colours, btgaii to glow on the walls of the public 
p[)»'tLcoe8 and tc.nplcs. Abuiiiadcs, also, is said to have 
introduced the custom of adorning private chambers with a 
kind of fresco. Portr‘iit-]jaintiiig did not, however, llouris.h 
largely among tie; Greeks until tlie Macedoiiim age. Only 
very celebrated men, such os Mihiadtn, saw tlieir likene»s.«,i s 
pioduccd, in the representations of tin ir baules. •which were 
hung- -the trophies and aeiuc\einents of their glory in the 
Hall of Pictures iii Athens ; though som< luuos ilu- vain artist 
hung his own portrait before the ])ci.])l(:’h gn/.c, or that ol hia 
mistress, lor all citizcasto adnure. AVlitn, howioer, juinces 
began to lovi- fiattery, and nationo l^egau t ■ yield it to thom, 
artists were employed to jjrodm e tlicir likenesses, in wliieh 
they w(rc delighted at seeing an ideal beauty asexibed to' 
themselves. Napoleon would never eountcnaiice an art’st 
who painted him faithfullv. In lac.t, portraits came to be, 
what dedications of books were, eiiliiely unwortl>y of trusl. 

Great l«udseuj)i; painters are those who behold nature 
with emotions of delight, and impress on their rcpresi ntutions 
of it the slain p ul their person il idiosyncracios. Uuysdael 
recalls to our nduds the forgotten dre^ans of youth. ^Vhen 
wo look on his pictures, aucr long familiarity with the crude 
and hard realities of existence, we begin to belie ve in the 
truth of what our every- day experipiice had induced us to 
resign as delusions of the fancy. We had thought that the 
bright and lov« ly landscape s, glowing under golden suns, with 
.p.-akling water, graceful trees, and many winding valleys,* 
were simply the refiectioiis of our own imagination, Hut 
when we sec that the eye of man bus seen, the hand of his 
genius lias preseived, beauties more than cut came to our 
visions -his KiilHukev sleeping amid soft and gretn slopes, 
nis^groups of oxen , 

, “ Auii.b?^ <T')i)i.ing thoir e.Neiiln ■ meal," 

With all ihe inagicaily-tinled variety of grace in which his 
pencil dclightc 1— we no longer think it philosophical to 
despise the e notions of our best Ond early days. ' ‘ , 


Salvator Rosa, with hU gloomy imaginataonp Wer 
kind of wild poetry throws indeed a light, but tlte> light 
storm, imagines regions which appear like, the ' 

monsters and brigands. Everdingen sees nothing ^|n nature 
but \SLii pine woods, rushing torrents, and waterfails disui^rlb;^ 
ing lonely and barren wildernesses. . He never paints bower 
by the side of a stream ; he can only imagine the den of the 
wolf, or -the retreat of the disappointed robber. Even hig 
sunrises have a dark and threatening aspect, and his, moon 
appears pale and cold and spectral in the liky. Hobimg’ 
imagines little more than solemn silent •expanses.. He'seems 
to love to brood over the blanks of nature — the lonely desert, 
or the still more lonely ocean. Berghem, on the contrary, if 
he paints a gbide in a wood, fills it immcdlatelv with groups 
of rustics, dancing as if they had been restored to the golden 
age : ho makes his gardens bright with flowers, his woods 
alive with buds. Van der Neer spreads over the most beau- 
tiful scenes an air of desolation and melancholy. Cagliari, in 
depicting some of the most mournful scenes in sacred hiatory, 7 
throws everywhere a feeble character upon the tableau. Carlo 
Dolci is celebrated as the best painter of tears in all that 
school of noble Jir lists who nmde Italy, under the republics, 
so illustrious. The rustic assemblages of Guospr^ are like 
groups on the stage ; and even when he makes the wind bend 
down the forest tops, it seems to do it in a bland and accom- 
modating manner, llubens reproduced himself in enormous 
waists, broad slioiilders, and Herculean arms ; and when these 
had been ingeniously distorted, the masterpiece of hia genius 
was completed. Nicolris Poussin seemed to give additional 
breadth even to the grandest landscapes of the world. Hia 
imagination Bceinei to have too vast a range, even for the 
great theatres which he selected for its display ; and when he 
painted the “ human face divine/* there was always the ex- 
hibition of powiT and grandeur. 

Claude Lorraine, contrasting with al' these, came, as if with 
an inspiration from the antique, to take away a reproach from 
his country, and to vivify and restore and renew the arts in 
J'Vance. With an exquisite sympathy with nature, his genius 
combined the dignity which prevented him from ever sinking 
from simplicity into frivolity. He was, like his works, noble, 
calm, and full of delicate fancy. lie had a gentle aspect, lofty 
and severe, and this gave a character to all those delicious 
leprcsentaiions of nature which his pencil produced. He 
may be said to liave beem among artists what Tasso was among 
poevs. As the eagle is the only bird which can fly gazing at 
the sun, Claude Ijorniinc is the only painter who seems ever 
to have looked boldly on its burning disk. It was he alone 
who could paint aerial tints — who could sulfuse his landscapes 
u'ith a luminous, ctherial element, which appeared to fall in 
floods from heaven, visible to the eye, vet transparent and 
bathing all the scene in a rich and ineffable glow. Artists 
too oiteii forget that the presence and influence of the light 
and air are as c&.scntial, even in a picture, to the freshness'and 
bnglitncss of the vegetation, to the colour of the ruck, to the 
hue of the water, of the wood, of the straw in the thatch, of 
evtry inanimate or living object, ns to the existence of man 
himself. Claude had the genius and the courage to paint 
hkies without a jjpeck of cloud ; but there was no one who 
kiitw better than he how to throw through tlie vappur .which , 
gathers round a descending sun long sloping beams of colpured 
light, to gild and beautify his citizens and streams* ' It wUl 
be seen thai Oudry and his master were apt disciples ..of- 
Claude Lorraine. 

• It has been said, with reference to Claude, that only,;^ lore 
of the marvellous can induce his biographers to adopt UtQSO 
uncouth stories, so often controverted, about, his j^d ' 

the rude beginning Of his art. Some persons are uiu^bls ^ 
exalt his great genius with satisfaction to themselvpS^ 
can prove that when a child he was an idiot;,, 
worse, tlie son' of a pastry-cook I In fact, the, , 

Baldinuchi,* who has. left us an account of the early .of 
this splendid artist, and w;rote from znemorkndaa^^j^ji^ 

♦ liuldinucci: •* Kcilzic dS'fmfsteQil del Bit 



'•by glide's own nephewi makes no, mention of these circum- 
sti^^o^ i fiutj On the other hand^ Joachim Bandraft,* who, in 
Tiis ^‘Academy of Painting/’ has recorded the* achievements of 
ike artists -of his day, asserts, in direct contradiction to 
^iddihuchi, a, -number of statements which concur with the 
favpiirite popular traditions. His testimony, however, if at 
all important, is only so when it concerns the intercourse 
which he held with the great landscape-painter when he 
resided at Rome, for he was his intimate personal friend. In 
all ' other particulars, we prefer following the authority of 
fan>^y papers, to which the Italian biographer had aceess. 

Claude Gellce, commonly called Claude Lorraine, was born 
in the year 1600, the commencement of a great epoch in the 
history of science, discovery, and political changes ; his family 
then resided in the Chateau de Cham ague, which is on the 
banks of the beautiful river Moselle, which runs througli the 
Vosges hills, near Mirecourt, in the diocese of Jarl. He was 
the third of the five male children of Jean Gelh'c. His eldest 
brother, named Jean, as the eldest brother in that family 
was named for generations, carried (m the profession of an 
ehgraver on wood at Vrisbourg, in the province of Brisgant. 
Claude, having lost his parents, at the age of twelve years, 

• without friends, and without any pro8j)ect of employment 
among the people of the place where he had been lefc an orphan, 
had no other alternative than to go and seek his brother at 

•Prisbourg, and to ask from him hospitality, assistance, and 
advice. He was besides attracted by the occupation to which 
Jean devoted himself; for he had already exhibited a dooided 
taste for design ; and no sooner had he received some elemen- 
tary instructions from his brother, than, with an aptitude and 
a facility quite astonishing in so young a ehild, he produced 
•some ornamental drawings and ^of quaint but most 

’ original and striking variety. Therefore', it is not true,” 
says Baldinuchi, indignantly, “ that (fiaude Lorraine was 
ever placed apprentice at a i)astry cook’s.” The good Italian, 
who had patrician tendencies, thought it necessary for geniu.*; 
not only to have a lineage, but to bo resju'ctabio and work 
with white hands, “ I detest,” he adds, “ all those stories 
related by biographers, who have taken no trouble to authen- 
ticate their statements, and who only repeat their ridioulous 
anecdotes to give meretricious brightness to tho dramatic con- 
trast they are about to draw.” 

In the same way, many historians have tried hard to show 
that Christopher Columbus was descended from one of tho 
oldest families in Spain. Bo this as it may, however, cer- 
tain it is, that Claude had woiked about a year with his 
brother, when one of his relatives, who was a lac* merchant, 
had to undertake a journey to Rome. Fortune, uhich too 
often baffles the hopes of the aspiring, could not in this 
instance have offered a more lu.spitable invitation to a young 
artistj who already felt, but vaguely and in his d.iy-dfeaiiis, 
presentiments of a mighty destiny. 

Claude, hearing of the intended expedition, started off imme- 
diately to the house of his relative ; was introduced to him, 
and immediately preferred a request that he would allow him 
to accompany him to the great city of Italy, to which the 
hopes of every artist turned, where the stores of ancient 
genius were gathered up, \vhere poets were still crowned 
in the Capitol, and where pages had been known to rise to the 
high prelacy and become the masters of the world. The lace- 
merchant did not at first understand of what use so young a 
companion, entiiely unaccustoir -tl to commercial dealings, 

• could be to him ; but he was unable to resist the earnest soli- 
citations of the boy ; and so Claude Lorraine found himself in 
Eomel He immediately took a lodging not far from the 
Rotunda, and began to develop ‘ as well as he could those 
principle of his art which had germinated in his mind under 
^the humble culture of his brother. A strict economy in his . 

matuier of living was rendered absolutely necessary by the 
BOM^eea’ of his purke ; for all he had to subsist upon was a 
.^alight donation occasionally traossmitted to him from his 

f, Joaehlfn Sandrart: 'Academia NoWJifisimfr Artis Plctorine,*' in 
f4,M ICBS. 


friends at Frisbourg. But cheered by life and enthusiasm, 
and by Ihe courage which is ,a characteristic of genius, he 
struggled with the difficulties of his position ; and if he could 
gaze on the Colosseum ; if ho could sit in the rich galleries of 
the Vatican ; if he could look on the w'orks of pure glory,, the 
goddesses and heroes immortalised in marble by tho ancient 
artists ; if he could go forth from Rome and survey the s.oft 
and glowing landscapes, with all' their tender tints and grace- 
ful forms, which are spread out in the neighbourhood of the 
noble city, it mattered littb' to him that he lived in a harrow 
towTX and had no luxuries to place on his table. 

At tho end of three years, this kind of existence, pleasant if 
not Sybarite, was brought to a close. AVar broke out between 
the irt’iicherous liouse of Austria and the prolestunt powers ; 
that Avar which during thirty years nfilietfMl Italy and buried 
half the civilised world in blood and Blaughtcr, Intercourso 
was now exeeedingly rare and diflicult between the com- 
inuniticb on the diff-Tent sides of the Alps. Koine eepecialfjr 
felt the unholy commotion, and ("laude Lorraine, then only 
.eighteen j'cars old, quitted his tavoinite city and travelled to 
Naples. It was perhaps not unfortunate for him that he was 
compelled to make this change. Around the shores of that 
beautiful hay, on whicli Torquuti 'I’asbo loved to gaze and 
whitdi he so often rememhorod, and who.e btauty he realised 
so truthfully in his songs, the young artist found landscapes 
with myrtle and ilex groves, gentle green hills, fields like 
garden lawms, and all those acccssoriv'S of elegance, which, 
under his pencil, appear to our eyc's like thc.unreal creations 
of fancy. In that happily-situated place he lived, as the 
pupil of (loilfrey Walss, a painter of Uohigne, who enjoyed 
no inconsiderable reputation. From him (’laude acquired the 
))rinciples of urchitecturo and ptrsjicctive. 

He remained, however, only two years in the studio of this 
master; precisely tliu time ncec.isury to harmonise in his mind 
its perceptions of two elements which iiuj)Te.«HS so distinctive 
a character upon his woii(h‘rfiil landscapes— monuments, and 
tho far-retiring horizon, ile tlieu reiurned to Home, ubound- 
ing more in knowledge, mote ricli in liopes, more audacious 
in arnbiti to, but so poor that lie w.T’’ obliged to install himself 
in the hoiwehohi of Augustiuo 'J’asbi, less in the character of 
a student than under tht* humiliating conditions of domestic 
servitude. This at least wo must, believe, if wc choose to trust 
ih(' version of his life w-hich has been given by Sandrart, who 
inijircsscs a character of Iruthfubu'ss by the precision and 
minuteness of the details with wliich his account ia filled. 

Augustino Tassi was one of the most attached disciples of 
the celebrated landscape - painlt r, I’aul 'Bril, Although 
afilicted by tbe gout, he had, like the orator ChatlLam, a 
vivacity td’ spirit which enahle.d him, in derspile of physical 
pain, to he ail interesting and even a ta-«einatiT;g companion. 
Courted, feasted, (Overwhelmed with eomn.is.sioas from the 
opulent citizens of Jbune, I’assi simoundv'^d liimself with a 
pompous retinue, and inhabited a house built with tho,«-e wide 
open doors, rmblematii'al of hospitality, for which Italy w'as 
renowned. Here he was visited hy cardinals and nobles, and 
by illustrious strangers of all countries. Here ho was 
appointed hy thi;,eonelave oi cardinals to paint, for the public 
adornment of the city, architectural decoration*', marine views, 
cartoons with di’cp perspr’ctive, an 1 land.sc‘\p('s of every descrip- 
tion ; and \Vith surprising energy he accomplished every task 
that w'as assigned him. Still, with a hurdim of sixty years and 
many infirmities upon his shoulders, he rc'(|uir( d an expert 
and agile assistant, W'ho could' superintend ihc affairs of his 
house, take care of his horses, arrange all ceremonial details, 
and otherwise manage his domestic concerns, w’hilc he received 
visitors, held the pencil, or directed the w^orks of his disciple^. 

In Claude he found a young man sufticiently talented to 
undertake all that he desired, and sufficiently poor to accept 
the employment. No doubt, however, the position of the 
young painter, notwithstanding the degrading circumstaneCH 
allotted to it, was no;, altogether unendurable, Efe enjoyed 
frequent intercourse v ih a mind of distinguishes jrcfiources ; 
he heard daily in his master’s studio dissertations on art, 
^hich princes were ambitious to henr; and thus ITie gimius of 
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the painter of Lorraine was cultivated and his memory stored, the evening blacken, the summits <4 thei^ mount^ns. ^0 
in spite of the little education he had received in his youth, staid a little time in the monotonous country of Bay^U^^the 
It is certain that he remained in the service of Augustiho until nest of princes, where he painted two pictures of the environs 
the spring of the year 1625 ; but why does it happen that of Munich. The collection of works of art in uhat city^o 
history is an oracle which is dumb precisely when we arc attract^id his attention. Thence he proceeded into Suahia, 
most curious to interrogate her ? That which is most unknown and on the road met a party of brigands, who stripped him of 
concerning illustrious men is the obscure place of their ex- all he possessed ; but they could not strip him of his. genuine 
istence. when they stood in the dark valley of their youth, treasure— his genius— and he became richer after viewing the 
before they reached the luminous elevations of their greatness, sublime scenes which nature spread around him, even though 
—the lorig probation, the purgatory of genius, their groans at he had not a zachino in his pocket, 

the threshold of the* temple. We yearn to se'e others labour- At last, after many adventures, he once more reached the 
ing through tlieir hard aijprenticeship, toiling at the com- chateau of Chamagne and dwelt there for a considerable time, 

mencement of their sublime labours. Alas ! could we perceive It is in vain that we search the records of his life for an 
and know how many others, perhaps with souls as great, account of his residence there. More easily may. we penetrate 
liiving gazed from a distance at the enchanted landscapes to the retreat of the poet Petrarch, in the sweet valley ot 
of the earth, at the sweet land of promise, fell exhausted on Valchiusia, “by Sorga’s trembling waters.” We can recover 
the road, and perished under discouragement and fatigue, no idea of the impressions made on the mind of the great 
without a witness of their sufferings. Are there ary among land scaj)© painter by the scenery amid wliich he lived, 
us who do not rejoice if we can trace the perilous and All we learn is that, having stayed sufficiently long to settle 
painful commencement of the journey by w'hich the children* • some family affairs, he proceeded to Nancy, where he was 



THE UKlinSMAN. — FROM A PAINIINQ BY CLAUDE LOUBAIME. 


of genius in all ages and counjries have tr.i,velled the dreary introduced to Claude de Ruet, one cf the most famous artists 

flats of unnoticed and unrewarded exertion, hitlden, perhaps, produced by that i)art of Prance. The pujiil of Tempesta, 

by those clouds of calumny, of envy, and detraction, which, the envious rival of Callot, Ruet, opulent and proud, appears 
like vapour, always gather about the rising sunf We love to at that time to have enjoyed the first rank in the society ot 

see the first pale copy of their brilliant works, their efforts Nancy. The ducal impostor, Henry II., had in 1621 con- 

full of anguish and danger, and the gatf w'ays of fame and ferred oi} him a patent of nobility. He moved from place to 

delight. 'J'he stars which now burn in the zenith most jdace in superb equipages ; he was followed by a pomppus 

radiantly, and astonish us .with thnr 1 astro -shall we attempt suite of attendants; and, like Augustino Ta^i at RomCt he 

to discover their origin t — shall wc watch for the earliest glim- was commissioned to execute some very important ^wks. 

merings of the day, so like that magic Aurora, still trem- Among these was the decoration of the roof of the church of 

bliiig and uncertain, which Claude Lorraine saw and painted, Carmelites, and several Italian artists were employed under 

leaving a dawn everlastingly bright, tp sV.ow how he loved his superintendence. Claude Lorraine, wh had, since his 

nature and how nature had gifted him ^ journey to Naples and his residence with Godfrey 

In the spring of the year 1625, Claude departed from Rome acquired great skill in painting perspective, wished to bef" 
in order to return to his native country. Amidst his efforts, intrusted with the conception of the design. His ^end ^uet 
h|i hopes, tlie changes and ( hances of his career, lie had eon- proipiscd at least to employ him ; and he was .ocoip^iqA 4or 

ti^ually gbne back ’>n imagination to the place of his child- more than a year in the decorations of the roof ,shd . , of /the 

hi%od—“ the banks of the blue Moselle.” He visited Loretto adjoining chapels. But this cold and barren,„t 00 A]^|#pot 

and Venice, observing the dark green colour of the water little suited the glowing ambition of the ypiqig» 

there. Ho crossed the Tyrol, noticing the very tints which had not , come from Italy wiftout » memory enn,c^ .bjr idettB 
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hier vine^di and gardenii her snow* 
'^itercdpiy her broad and stniling fields, and 'heroic monti* 
menttf, which added sadness to her fame and radiance to her 
gloiy. He was dreaming of returning thither, when an 
accident, which occurred to one of the assistants who was 
cm|fioyed in gilding some parts of his work, had the effect of 
completely disgusting him with the equivocal honour to be 
derived from painting on a fragile and lofty scaffolding. The 
Msistant alluded to, having made a false step, fell from the 
scaffolding, and was only preserved from a mortal injury by 
falling on a cross beam, from which he was able to hang for a 
moment or two. Claude had just sufficient time to descend 
and save him at the moment when his weight was breaking 
the piece of timber to which he clung. But the catastrophe, 
to which he was every instant exposed, had such a powerful 
influence on his imagination, that he resolved to abandon a 
tadk in which his genius had no free or ample scope for the 
. development of his powers. He accordingly started on his 


overtopped their veried talents^ end looked down upon 
them from the height Of his own geniuc ; he assisted them with 
hU affectionate counsels, and taking up, with many of his 
faults, the antique traditions of liaffaolle, endeavoured to 
combat the influence of the mannerists. Dwelling at the 
Trinity on the Mount, on a hill whence his eye took in ^ 
magnificent and gorgeous view, , he had engrafted on landscape 
painting* a sentiment of grandeur and might, which in those 
days w as quite new ; for though Titian and Hannibal Car- 
rachi had given a very glowing foretaste of historical land- 
scape, Boussin it was who fixed and determined the style^ 
became its most profound model, and grafted on it the peculiar 
genius of the French school. Few painters have indeed been 
more true, more real, and more suggestive of beauty than 
Nicolas Poussin. Claude l^orrainc soon became acquainted 
with his illustrious countryman, and he accordingly took 
up his residence near at hand, also on the Trinity on^the 
Mount. It may with justice and truth be predicated, that * 



way to Italy, through Lyons and Marseilles, but was detained 
at that port by a severe illness. He then embarked in the 
same Vessel with another French painter, Charles Erard de 
Nantes The voyage was peculiar, for a frightful storm 
aestiiied the sl^ip off the coast of Civita-Vecchia ; but Claude 
at Itogth saw'^hc dome of St. the centre and crown 

of Home, in October, 1627; and he discovered that he had 
eihtered the city precisely on the day on which the people 
edlebrated the festival of St. Luke— the festival of painters ! 

'Th^ resided in these days in Italy a Frenchman who 
over the Italians all the usual ascendancy of a supe- 
tolnd.' We allude to the great Nicolas Poussin, who had 
bM established in Rome ever since 1624. Around him, 
as it were, within the warm rays of his genius, 
jyowped many eminent painters, Valentin, Guaspr5, 
jMlia, de Laer, called Bamboche,* Comeliw 
^ laiiqhaft Callot, many <»thera/ Nicholae 

llasten/^ iTo*. I p. m: 

'.VsS* * i ' 


this coiiiact acted much on the character of the artistes pro- 
ductions, and in some degree fixed his 8t}lc. Claude had 
certainly, previously to meeting with his countryman, a pre- 
sentiment of style ; but after the lesson's he derived from 
communion with Foussin, his thoughts w'crc elevated, his 
ideas enlarged, and his education was, in a word, finished' 
and completed in the company of one who appeared to give 
majesty even to the mighty productions of nature itaelf. We 
cannot but become convinced, on a little reflection, ^at the 
pupil of Godfrey Walss and Augustino Tassi derived from* 
Poussin a capacity of elevating landscape, by breathing oft it 
the charm of ideal beauty. Able and tasteful in his appre- 
ciation of architecture, Claude Lorraine would doubtless have 
embellished his landscapes by selections Atom, ruinsi bf 
choice .bits' of irchitecture ; but the lelecdcut or his edifices 
Would have been lesj happy, if the bright eiM4^ of Poussin 
iajl not enabled Mm to tbfi which 

can pUy to gmtlindpmi^ 
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I But to speak frankly, the tru» master of the great painter 
of Lorraine was the bright, the gldvring, the warm and 
vivifying sun. We'may conceive, but not describe, .all the 
efforts, the indomitable patience, the labour and fatigue, the 
thought, the care, required to cope with such a model, 
^laude endeavoured to fathom, deeper than any one else ever 
did before, the most secret mysteries of nature ; he deter- 
mined to catch the run at every hour of the day, to know it 
by heart— not by study of iho mere caprices of light, but by a 
careful ejcamination of its truest Harmonics, lie would rise, 
many a time and oft, before tlie dawn, to wander into the 
country and watch the first rise and birth of day^ While 
other men forgot, slumbering securely on their pillows, or 
turned away through indolence from one of the grandest spec- 
tacles that can meet the eye, Claude had ascended some lofty 
eminence, some green- bosomed hill, or mossy crag, and stood 
there like the out-posted sentinel of art; and then rosy- 
•fljigered Aurora displayed to him all the glorious beautits of 
her jewel-case, allowed him to play with her joweh, w hich are 
but fleecy clouds and transparent vapours ; and all this he 
admired at a time when it was not^hought ridiculous to 
speak of the rosy fingers of the blushing beauty, opening the 
gates of the East and flooding the earth with light. He 
’ wandered alone amid these luminous scenes of beauty, without 
pencils, without paint-b:)xes, for he drank in the lovely 
poetry of the scene, became exhilarated and inspired, and 
wanted no canvas to receive what ho had seen. He watched 
in their most rapid variations every shade of colour when, in 
the morning of a lovely day, the sun appears at first of a 
silvery hise, preceded by a wliits aureole. This white is 
then tinged with yellow, some few degrees above the lioiizon ; 
a little higher up the yellow turns to orange, the orange 
becomes vermilion, the vermilion turns to violet; and thus 
from tint to tint, from shade to shade, by delicate hues of 
marvellous riches 

**I.e jour pousuG la unit, 

Kt la nuit sombre 
Touiise le jour qui luit 
D’une obscure ombre/' 

to use the quaint words of old Ttonsard, the most original of 
French poets in liis day. 

Then on the sea-shorc lie w'ould gaze w'ith rapt admiration 
on the glorious picture of the orb of day, bursting suddenly 
forth from beneath .the waves, a minute before dark and 
gloomy, now dancing, a sheet of molten gold, beneath the sunny 
radiance of the morn. It is difiicult to say w'herc sunrise is 
• most beautiful-^yn the mighty waste of waters, on the va.st 
mountain chains, or when leaping forth from fertile fields, 
where the corn ia yellow and ripe, where the ane blushes rich 
and rosy, where the orange-tree blooms and the myrtle sliows 
its deep green foliage, or the ros^^ sends up its bursting 
fragrance to the senses. 

And when he had caught these glimpses of nature, he 
would return to the silent stujelio, and seek from memory to 
reproduce on canvas that which lived in liis mind’s eye, 
coloured, tinted, and complete. And as he had always noted in 
preference great effects, Icuviiig small details on one side, he 
was sure that no unfortunate recollection of details of vege- 
tfition would coire to disarrange the harmony, beauty, and 
etutvmhUoi the whole. His studies, or rather his genius as a 
painter, t^s advanced like the iSuii itself, which bathes every 
variety of nature, every tint of the earth and air, every colour 
of flower and skies, in the one warm flood of his own golden light. 

The German artist who wrote the life of Claude, Joachim 
tiandrart, informs us that he sometimes met p ith the great 
artist amid the rocks and cascades of Tivoli. “Seciiig me,*’ 
says he, paint rocks after nature, rather than fioip imagina- 
tion, Claude approved highly of my method, and took advan- ’ 
tage ol it BO largely, that, by unwearied industiy and invincible 
patience, he was «qon- able to paint beautiful landscapes, 
w|mh amatAis bought at a very high price, aatfof which he 
sufficient to please them,’ ♦ The two 
* abquandq ’nburc intra rapes me ofTeiKlmt asperrimsa, 


painters became greet friends, often met at 
associated together in order to go into the fields ^ 

objects on the spot. While Sandrart selected rocks 
and fanciful form, trunks of -trees qf strange .and « 

shape, .and the waterfalls, ruins, and buildings* b^4 ^ 

according to his idea, for historical landscapes, Claude. 
raine chose less complicated subjects, and studied rather the. 
gentle sloping away of objects from the second foreground tdi ‘ 
the horizon,— that is to say,* the phenomena of aerial petii. 
spcctive.f His object was to, as it wore, pierce, the canvat 
through and through, and represent the immeasurable distaneei ; 
which the eye groups in a landscape ; abote all, to preservein^ 
a simple picture on an easel the grandeur of the aspects, thb' 
serenity of the whole scene, and the majestic harmony of* 
nature, when the sun, from a blue firmament without clouds, 
sheds belo w its torrents of light and heal— a glowing and 
mighty deluge, as it were. 

The great genius, the varied and bold talent of Claude, soon 
became kAowa in liome ; and how, in fact, could it be other- 
wise, when he shone in the full light of the sun ? His reno.wn 
spreading like the rays of ligh^t, wA scattered over Italy, . 
crossed the mountains and the seas, reachedTrance, and then . 
flew to Spain ; and there was soon a contest of no common, 
character between princes, sovereigns, cardinals, and the 
pope, as to who should possess the finest Claudes. Baldi- , 
nuchi has left behind him some interesting details with 
refiirence to the names of the purchasers, and the high price, 
they gave for the pictiires.J Two landscapes, ordered by 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, having b'^*en shown to the pope, 
Urban VIII., were thought so, admirable by liis holiness,' 
that, prO'':laimiftg aloud the superiority of the French artist 
over all other landscape-painters, he ordered of him four 
paintings in that style, one of which was to be a view of the 
port of Marinclla. Claude painted this view, and another 
similar one, a sea- piece, with pontifical galleys ; he then 
painted two village festival soenes — scenes which owe^ their 
existence to his imagination, w*hich w'os ais rustic as the mind 
of tlie poet of Mantua ; luminous pastorals they ore, in 
which the wedding of a goatherd becomes grand and magni- 
ficent from the beauty of surrounding nature and the gorgeous 
splendour of the horizon. 

We need hardly say to our readers, ^ho know the force of • 
fashion in all these things, who are aware that cottiers will 
assume even the defects of a sovereign they with to please, 
that the whole college of cardinals hastened 'to imitate the 
example of .the pope ; and as the pagan antique was in favour 
at the Vatican ever since the days of Leo X , the free and 
easy princes of the church, who were rather men of fashion,' 
gallantry, and intrigue, than priests, were delighted to make 
the pencil of Claude, his lovely landscapes, supply an excuse f6r 
painting subjects from the metamorphoses of Ovid, the history 
of XJupid and Psyche, or that of the lovely nymph- Fgeria,' 
who was changed into a fountain. These old men of thfe' 
church were like the elders who admired Susannah ; beauty 
was what they sought ; they cared not how nude or equiyoo^ 
the mode of treatment. , 

The king, of Spain came in his turn. He ordered eighth 
marine landsiiapes; four taken from the Old, and four from v 
the New Testament. But while Claude was working Mth 

ct invciitionlH vi, Hed^natuiA ipsa suggerente varis pingenteiu, quse 
tautoperi* ipsi plaoebant, lit 8imil( deMnc insisteret methodo, et poi^. 
modum luboiloBitaie hidefesau et periinacia invindbili in Imltsnda quod 
traotus snbdiules natura co8 usque pcrlingoret, ut subdialia ejqfs.;# 
graphiooplUliM anxib deliinc conqulrantur, core pretip emuntur/Cw^C 
J. Sandrart: Adidemia, etc,’? ^ .k,. ^ 

’ ' . ■ ' V'>'' 

t “ Qbemudmodum ego rupes saltern exquirebayi sinj^lsres}- # 
BtipJtes urboruni extuntiores, ramorum comas msgis fron josns, 
uiidarum, sedlficia H rujnas tnajores et pro comptemento 
hUtorfdIrum msgis mihi idoneas, fta adverso file mlnorf 
S^at formd, quicque post secundum longiiis dtstareiit fanduni , 

lfl>rizotiteni.dimluuereiitar.^’— Sandrart. Tha old 
qUPthigi'ftklU qusintaees. . ^ 
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Mltmv flit oner of these compositions, leaxnt that it had 
been sold as his by pla^arists and copyists. T)ie high price 
that otur great Artist charged for his pictures, without any qpe 
ciVen complaining that too great a value was set upon them, 
had Stiiqnlcted forgenii, Who came and stole the ideas of Claude 
Lomine^ and imitated, in some degiee, his effects of light, So as 
to deceive foreigners and ignorant amateurs. Every one will 
see what a great misfortune this was for the artist, who was not 
only< injured in his purse and fortune, but calumniated by the 
sale and preservation of bad copies, M'hich, shown as his to 
.men of taste, lowered him in their estimation and detracted 
from his well-earned fame. Claude, on making this discovery, 
and on finding the extent to wdiich the system had been 
carried, resolved to keep a copy of every picture which left 
his workshop, making a note on the back of the drawing, the 
ifame of the purchaser, its date, and, on m:my occasions, its 
price. He made himself a portfolio, in which he registered 
every one of his thoughts as a sketch, so that he was able to 
offer to amateurs the control of his originals, and confound 
the impudence of forgers bold enough to imitate the aerial 
light of his pictures. lie called it ** The Hook of Invention, 
or the Hook of 'fruth.”* Tliis vi'as the immortal register 
where he collected together all the wandering fancies of his 
genius. . These sketches, which were, so to speak, the dawn of 
his pictures, are washed in with bistre, with a rather heavy hand 
os regards the figures, and yet with all the evidence of power 
and genius. Some pen-and-ink dashes show us what the 
character of the leaves will be; we catch, too, a glimpse of 
the light; we guess, bcjicath the glimmering indications of a 
fiat tint, the* distribution of tlic mi»nor, the slope of the 
grounds, the general set off. AVe can conceive nothing more 
exquisite or pleasing to the eye of the artist than these 
prefaces— these dreamy outlines of what is to be a splendid 
picture. It seems as if we looked at the future rich canvas 
tlirough a gauxe curtain, and could catch a dickering indis- 
tinct glimpse of landscapes, even more beautiful than we shall 
ever see. Now it is a grove, where the Muses halt, beautifully 
and gracefully grouped, to hearken to the song of Apollo, 
beside a r^pling lake on which float the lazy swans ; and with 
a country behind, the distances of which probably gave the 
poet the idea, when he speaks of seeing in the (hstance hills 
and mountains the submits of which are lost in the clouds, 
while their strange shape and vague character leave us to 
form an horizon where we please ; now it is a mysterious 
bark gliding on the moving water.s, and just about to fade 
away from our sight between two willow'-clad islands ; some- 
times we gaze with admiration on the bulls of th(- Campagna 
Komagna, up to their knees in a marsh, and tended by a 
herdsman as wil4 and savage os the place itself. 

Many daysTiideed may be passed in turning over the leaves, 
in examining the rich and original designs of this book, which 
is now in the possession of the Huke of Devonshire, and of 
which the fac-similes have been so ably and artistically 
engraved by Earlom. On the back of the first d;;awing in the 
**Book of Truth," we find the following inscription stuck 
on a piece of paper, written in the handwriting of Claude 
himself— still the ignorant Claude in all but painting --and 
which we gn*e exactly, without correction or alteration : - 

“Audi 10 l)agu.sto, 1C77, 

Ce prC*scut livrc appartien u nioy que je faict durant 
ma vie Claudio Qir<.‘e, dit lu Loraiua, 
a Kotnn, le 28 I'ou, 1880.*' f 

But the ‘‘Book of Truth" was no effective protection for 
Claude against the rapacity of his greedy imitators. Some, 
adventuring even into his studio, caught up at a glance his 
ideas and sketches, and did not even wait until the pictures 
Wejre itiued to reap the profit ; so that, by a disgraceful and 
soafv^a^lous system, the canvas of the plagiarist was issued 
befijkre '^he . original picture. The master, as a last resource, 

^ * \LibfA d’jnyenstone ovvero llbro dl verita. 

' t lThs, above interesting fsots are found !n an artielson Claude by 
iwi in tbs /VCftWntJt do l>matc»;r/’ for the year J848, vo). II. 


was compelled to shut up his studio to all vishdrt, except a 
few friends on whom ha could rely, like. Poussin and Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, or disinterested admirers, like Prince PanflU* the 
• Cardinals Medicls, Spada, Giori, and Mellino, the Constable 
. Colonna, the Florentine Paolo Falconieri, and a lew others; 
This decision, to which the generous artist was driven by 11% 
sense of justice to himself, excited great murmurs ; but he had 
no other remedy against the pestilent thieves who picked >hiS 
pocket and desecrated his genius. Biif when the p««inter 
shut himself up in his studio, excluding the vulgar crowd, he 
kept the bright sun with him there, and lived in that eom^ 
pnny and on tlu; memory of real and true nature. He had 
grown old and had the gout, and his favourite Walks near th6 
waterfalls of Tivoli, where Sandrart had so often met Mm-, 
were past for eviT. He now i)ainted wholly from the elements 
with which he had stored his mind in the past — thOB<) glorious 
and magnificent landscapes, perfumed by the ideal, wargiG^ 
by beauty, and resplendent with light and the glow of Italian 
BUinmer. 

The French artists of that and other days always placed 
nature in the background, and made man occupy the first 
place. 'I'hc fact is, that, with rare exceptions, the French 
never cared about nature — Florian was an anachronism — man, 
his passions and his actions, alone occupied tfieir attention. 
'J’hcy neither comprehended nor sympathised with calm and 
quiet loveliness. I'he storm and the battle engaged their 
llioughts, when the sweet beauty of rich and lovely landscape 
M^ould have passed by. unheeded. Claude Lorraine himself, 
wlio M'as so fond of the light and the sun, never went beyond 
the limits of historical landscape ; he remained faithful to the 
lessons he had taken from his great master Nicolas Poussii^. 
The rays with w'hich his canvases are flooded light up some 
choice scene in nalfcre, play in the classic colonnade, oy 
peer through the cords of an antique trireme. It was not 
without result that Claude* lived in Kome, surrounded by 
learned men and poeds, and protected by erudite and classical 
cardinals. That vast sea, into which the setting sun plunges, 
bears the galley whence descends Cleopatra the Beautiful, 
One landscape of C’laude exhibits “The Consecration of ‘ 
David," while another exhibits all the preparations for a 
sacrifice. Warriors in heroic costume saunter about in the 
foreground of his seaports ; all his pictures, in fact, are at 
all events as much filled by historical recollections as they 
arc by the w^arinth and glow of the sun. Even wheij his 
fancy induces him to delineate the dances of a pastoral festival, 
the laud to w'hich he takes us is lliat of the Eclogues, and tKere • 
exhales from them a perfume of the idyls of Anacrec'r and of 
the.laurels of Virj^il. 

With regard to putting figures in a landscape, there pre- 
vails an error — at all events we regard it as one— which 
'should be corrected-. “Intelligent painters,’' says a critic 
of the last century, “hove rarely 'painted desert land- 
scapes without figures. They have peopled them, they 
have introduced into these* pictures a subject composed of 
several jicrsonagcs whose actions may touch us and attach 
them unto us. It is thus that Rubens, Poussin, and all the 
other great masters have acted— he might . have included 
Claudc! Lorraine — who have never contented themselves with 
introducing into their pictures a man -going slowly along his 
road, or a woman taking fruits to market. They introduce 
thinking beings, that they may give us subjects to think about. - 
They introduce men moved by the ordinary passions of 
humanitv, in order to move our passions, and to interest us 
by this very agitation.":^ These very sage remarks by the 
learned Abbe Dubos arc incorrect, and in fact simply puerile. 
When an artist desires to. create a genuine landscape, that ifl| 
to depict the beauties of the country— the evening, a Jporning ' 
scene, the charms of water and wood, to snatch and tyi^ 
the mysteries of nature— he should avoid intro^cing afiy very 
interesting action, for the lafidscape loses nijlburs^T in unrest 
as far as the ahion interests, and the olfeot of the 
painter iA lost. No man who wished to deplot dorreetly and 
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ednv^ to the Idea the pandrar of Niagara or Mont Bbae, equally anceeatfol, aqoatly admimUe in thb 
would think of introducing them as mere illuatratioca of their treea» according to the more or leai maativwifia wktoiL 
some scene of action. ^ th^ir foliage t)roduoeB, and also in the art of paintihg^ <ao^iUiat 

When PouBsin introduces into his landscapes historical each particular speciea is recognised at a -glance, either 

figures, or men agitated by passions, as Dubos says, it ia appearapce of the boughs, the division of the bouque|p^;o^tha 

the action of the figures, -w-hich is the chief end and aim of the characteristic shape of the foliage. Sandrart himself has 

picture, and the landscape is an acccBsory, or rather the frame- made this remark with regard to our artist. He insists tery 

work of the subject. Arcadia" is an example. Imbued with much upon this point, and^says, in his German Latin, f that 

the great principle* of unity, had he desired to create in our the leaves of the trSes, painted' by Claude, seem to movfi and 

minds admiration for the splendour of the horizon, or to ahake in the wind, 

show us his power of portraying them, he would have been * Claude Lorraine had,* properly speaking, no pupils, though 
very particular not to introduce complicated figures. It historians have giveil him two : Herman Swanevolt and 

would have sufficed fully for his purpose, just to recall the Le Courtois. Herman was nothing, more than a very clever 

image and idea of man, by introducing a solitary cavalier, or imitator of Claude ; Courtois, if we are to believe a very 

a shepherd gazing at his flock as thby watered. Having distinguished amateur,! executed some landscapes in the 
often violated this eternal principle of unity, Claude Lorraine style of Lorraine ; among others the Siege of Roqhelle," and 

has committed an error very common with Prench artists ; the “ Pas de Suze," which are found in the Louvre. It does 

that is to say, he has divided the interest of his pictures, not, however, appear that these two painters received any 
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On the other liand he has never been more successful or more direct lessons from him, though, in reality, was their 
grand, than when he has introduced figures of sailors without master. The only pupil whom Claude formed undet his own 

a story, pastors withou| a nune ; all the while preserving the eyes was a certain Domenico Romano, a poor young cripple,, 

lofty, sublime, and elevated taste of those ruins full of whom he took into his house and fed, and who was for a long 

majesty, which niakc us think of the absent heroes, and the time him what he had been to Tassi; but Domenico 
strange stories of those immortal gods who by their lives, as Romano,' having learnt to paint, the rumour afloat 

told by their worshippers, often make us rejoice that they were that he was the unknown artist, the true author of the pictur e 

false, and that we live in a time when we know the true and which were given to the world as the production of Claude 

greal God of Christianity. Lorraine. 'When this news was sufiicLently spread, the pupil 

Turning to trees, we find that those which Claude Lorraine became ungrateful, thought himself a great man, and was 

was fond of introducing into his landscapes, are the horse-ches- inflated by vanity. He left the studio of the. great landf cape* 

nut and the Spanish, with lofty branches, round forms, and .• 

the brown bark of which is enlivened by the clear gray of the 't' arborea expresslt divenas naiurall omnei quantitate 4^ 
moBB attached to them. It is easy to remark, as Le CiCrpcn* stipitem, fl-ondes, colorebque tarn argute juxta 

tier* does,, when speaking of Nicolas Poviisin and Claude •i®**^'** tribueddo tamqne distinote pnaotas represmtandd^^l iWto 
Dofdaine^ that these two great landscape-painters have been *»®^®**® pentreper® vldeantur — Cap. xxl«. Partis seoiDd*, 

' ! Dupertbes: **Histolrede VartdnPSyiage/’ p. IST. 

BbbbI euT le paysage. 1817 ^ The catalogue of the Loum givfi the aUudsd^,^^ 




^ JMtioii Bgainat him for the wagrs that 
]he Mid:iiere due to him. 

// .Claude Lorraine sent for his disciple, who stood before him 
^d ind audacious, for vanity and egotism had made him 
balfmad^ 

What is this 1 owe you?" said the great painter, sternly. 
. The crippled pupil mentioned a sum. 


As for* the imitators of Claude, they were innumerable. 
All the“ D^hmen, Germans, and Spaniards who wedt to 
Italy, were%Bpired by his paintings. In the present day, 
the brilliant' success of our landscape-painters is mainly owing 
to their enthusiastic admiration and careful study of Claude 
Lorraine. In France, where they are justly proud of one who 
was truly great, he has been a constant model for imitation— v 
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Cone With me.- said Claude, with a ecornful smile. 

He took him to the bank of Spurito Santo, where all ms 
WM deposited, and counted out to him the money he 

'*?aj”'.oWiuued he.* “poor soul. Mpn;y mey rejo^e 
. wSti “not give you genius. Taint. «d let the world 
or | 1 Q 1 haire harmed you. ^ 
of Domenico Romano. ■ 


he lias been the classic artist foi two 

Pleiad of renowned and celebrated artist*, ^ the two Pnele^ 
fo Valenciennes, without omitting 
Milet, Maiperch'?. Joseph Vemet. 

felt the influihice of Claude, combmed w»th ofto 

Nicolas Puttssin. This, is naturad «ittm]gh. Bafcro , 

the rewLoli which the nineteen^ egtj^ 

in art, by ihfoeing Into it tin W* perfhne of tS0 
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rOlAAntlc! poetiy of the noith, the Prance of that 'indiatinct 
^ peiiod called the lienaisBanoe knew no ideal but that of 
paganism, and none had <^ver elevated clansical idiblity higher, 
or painted the ecenee of the heroic past better, than Nicolas 
Poussin and Claude Lorraine. 

A distinction must be drawn between the two, however, 
and can easily be niade clear. The Norman painter painted 
the land of heroes and philosophers, while the artist of Lor- 
raine castlhe light of his ideal beauty over the dVelling-ijlace 
of herdsmen and demi-gods. The landscape of Nicolas 
Poussin is generally historical — that of Claude is Arcadian. 

. Pythagoras would have been pleased to saunter with his 
disciples on the banks of that river that ])crcolutos the country 
scene of Pouh>sin, or beneath the shadows w'hich lead to the 
neighbouring villa. In the rich conceptions, the sunny bright 
pictures of Claude, nature is less solemn, and its \ aried aspects 
recall rather the primitive period- *the fortunate golden tinit*, 
wfici\the earth of Saturn belonged to poetry, and the heart of 
man to love. Scarcely ever, in his marine landscapes, does he 
represent a tempest ; for nothing that is strange, violent, or 
in rude motion is attraelive to. him. lie never runs after 
fantastic clouds or suddin or unexpected effects of light. His 
favourite part of light is its peaceful and dazzling brightness ; 
he paints the deep blue lirmament when it is pure and 
unspeckled hy clouds — the country when it is happy and 
smiling— animals when they feed in perfect liberty, watched 
over by the apocryphsl shepherds of 'J’heo(‘iitu8 or Virgil. 
His laiidsoapcs are truly those of the golden age. There is 
one in which the old fable of Narcissus is recorded, with a 
scene of marvellous beauty around him. Some women, con- 
cealed bf'hind a tuft of thick bushes, are w'atching young 
Narcissus as he gazes at himself in the fountain, while the 
sun and nature, and the soft breeze wliich waves to and fro 
the summits of the tall trees, and the distant ruins Hooded 
with golden light, all tell of love. What a soft and balmy 
temperature-^wliat a delicious evening ! Who would not 
wander across that scene of. such august tranquillity, lose 
himself, listen to the waterfall, and come back to that grove in 
the foreground to find again that deserted nymph dying a 
languishing death near her river, i amid tlie green turf and 
surrounded hy the narcissus llower t* 

Of all hours of the day, Claude liorraine loved the evening, 
the setting sun ; and, to give additional play to liis scene, he 
generally chose the banks of the sea. When just about to 
dip into th'.' ocean, the sun casts upon the calm sea a positive 
carpet of light ; the waves rustle, as it were, beneath 5ie soft 
evening breeze ; and the gently-moved waters of tlio trembling 
ocean reflect, in myriad sparkles, the dying brightness of the 
luminary. No clouds are in the sky, or very few ; perhaps a 
light vapour, like a veil of gauze, is Jit up by the expiring sun. 
On the borders of the water rise Italian palaces - noble ]}or- 
licoes, whose columns give scarcely any shade;, WTapped as 
they are in- aluminous atmosphere which impregnates every 
place with light. Statues, which rise on the splendid tcrrace.s 
of these palatial halls*, swim in golden vapour. Galleys arc at 
anchor ; the rays of evening light come dancing through the 
rigging, and show in the water the long narrow shape of the 
ship — a furrow, so to speak, of shade. On the shore walk 
people who are, it seems, dazzled by the rays of the setting 
sun.; and it would be a pleasure for us to imitate those 
among them, who use their hats as a kind of parasol, to 
avoid being, blinded with the too great effulgence. On the 
edge of the horizon the sun seems to penetrate into palaces 
of Are, and is about to disappear in the midst of a conflagration 
which all the waves of the sea cannot put out, but which wdll 
soon be extinguished as it passes through evexy gradation of 
.vermilion, violet, and deep blue, even unto darkness. 

All this is admirably exemplified in “ The old Port of Mes- 
'sina” by Claude. 

One resnarkable thing about Claude Lorraine m^as, that he 
^ wholly himself until he rewphed the second 
^ I, that is to say, until his lungs began to breathe 
In the front arc in general palavds and masses of 
^hicdi serve him q.s ei4e-sceries,, anl he might 'eyep hen 


reproached A^ith the monotony of the f5regii^Hjnd;^bfttV|^':^ 
some occasions the ** set-off” is skilfully concealed and dkwiv'" 
mulated by the careful discrimination of the dorker shadef \ it 
is valuable rather from the mass than the actuvl strength of. 

( acli shade, so that all remains lit up, though there is a. 
kind of demi-tint to bring it up. We must also not Omit to 
observe that Claude Lorraine was the first painter who studied . 
the laws of refibaction, when he painted the sun miiToring j 
itself in the waters of the sea. *'lf water bends a stick, my 
reason straightens it,” says Lafontaine. But the artist prefers 
the imiveth of nature to the correction of reason. 

Hraw'ing and engraving on steel occupied A considerable 
portion of the. life of Oidude Lorraine. In the year 1630 he 
had already engraved some of his best pieces, amongst others, 
one of his masterpieces, the “ (-ampo yaceino,” in /which we are 
made familiar with the grandeur of the Homan city. It is the 
ancient Forum, an immense space filled with" thousands of 
people and wilhlighr, and surrounded by monuments, such os 
the .\rch of Septimus Severus, the Temple of Antoninus, the, 
ruins of the Temple of C^oncord ; and in the background, the ' 
Coliseum and Arch* of Titus. “ However, 'the engravings of 
Claude,’* says an amateur, the Count Guillaume de li — — 

“ have nothing brilliant in them ; they prodhee no great effect^ 
and the magic efl‘ec-t of the vhiaroscuro which we admire in 
the engravings of llembrandt, lor example, is wholly w'aptipg ; 
the figures are, moreover, generally badly drawn, as they often 
arc ill Ills pictures ; lie was not very clever in the mechanical 
part of the affair, and had not fully acquired the art of apply- 
ing the aquafortis ; sometimes it produces no effect, and 
sometimes it docs ngt bi 'e at all. His engravings, therefore, 
have little charm for the superficial amateur; but*th(? en- 
lightened connoisseur admires the choice of the. subjects, 
the beauty of the arrangement, especially that of the trees, 
the nobility of the architecture, and in general, the taste, 
style, and spirit of the man of genius.” 

'J'his judgment is ratlur too severe, especially as far as the 
figures are eoncenied. If it be true, as is very generally ' 
h'dieved, that those in his tablaaux chiefly from the hand 
of Courtois, of Philijipt* Tiauri, Jean Miel, Francois Allogrini, 
and even of Nicolas Poussin, we must hesitate before we 
decide that Claude did not know how to draw the IfUmoii 
form. When having recourse to the hands of strangers or the 
, 10110)18 of friends, he only followed a very universal custom. 
The figures which the great landscape-painter has drawn in 
his “ Book of Truth,” and in his engravings, have sometimes,, 
it is true, an amount of awkw^ordness, but it is a powerful and 
energetic awkw^ardiiess ; they are correct in their motions and 
coiTect in their pantomime. In some few daslies they express 
with rare vigour and truth the Toughness of the men of a, 
seaport, or the somewhat heavy and ponderous elegance of the 
gentlemen wdio wore doublets and swords. It was only out . 
of sheer modesty 'that Claude was w’ont to say to those 
amateurs who came to buy his pictures, that he gave .the 
figures in for nothing. 

There is still preserved in one of the Queen’s colleetions, a 
drawing by Claude, which bears the date of 1082, and which 
represents a scene of tlic Enead. The painter was then , 
eighty-two years old, and still he worked. lie died calmly in ^ 
the month of December of the same year, and was buried in 
the church of the Trinity on tlie Hill. He left, as an iaheri* ‘ 
tance to his nephew's, amongst other works, the ** Book of 
Truth.” This marvellous* book sold to a French jeweUev,^ , 
Louie XTV,’ having charged Ills ambassador at Home, 

Count d'Estrees, to purchase this precious monument of the : 
genius of the F.rench nation, he endeavoured to 'fulfil- th& ^ ^ 
monarch’s wish, but in vain. The “ Llvre de Verity ” passed* 
into England, to the collection of the Duke oi’ Devonsliire,. ;.^ 
who had it engraved, in 1777, by Earlom. The heirs of > ' 
Claude placed the following inscription on his tomb,'whkli 
the more worthy of being preserved here that it u 
obliterated on the white marble tablel where it firist Was ^ 

♦ “CButrrcH dc Claude Gellee, dit le Lorrain.”* par Is Comte* * 
Of de 
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* : /I ^ CLAUDIO OELLKK LOTHAKI^•GO, 

^ > V ' ' Kx loco de Camagne orto ' * 

PictorTeximio 

Qul ipsos Oriontia et Ocpidentis 
t ) , ' . ’ Solia radios in cajnpestribua 

Jiluniflce piiigcndis cflinxil 
Mic in urb(j ubi artvm culuit •' 

- . ^ 1 , Sutnmam laudc'in inter uuignates 

. Cunsecutiia c»t 

; . ‘ ' Obftt IX. Krtlend.' IJpcembris, 

^i^tatis suaiLXXXII. 

' dounn. et Josepliiis Gcilec 

Patruo clinrissiino nioiiumciituiii lux: 

» Sibi posteriaquc Suis poni curarnnt.* 

'In Ulc month of July, ltS40, the ashes of Claude Lorr^iiiio 
were transferred from the Trinity on the Mount to the churcli 
of Saiixt Louis des Prant^ais, in a tomb elevated to the prince 
of landscape painters, by order of the Minister of the Interior. 
The inauguration of this monument,' executed by M,. Lemoine, 
professor of the academy of St. Luke, took place in presence 
of the charg6 d'affaires of France, M. de Ileyneval, and of all 
, the artists who* were .then .at Home. 

The, following inscription is upon it ; — 


IgA. NATION lttANi;A18E n’oUIJLIE I'AS SLS ENTANTS CELEllRES 
AieHU tORSqL’’lI.S so.vr niOKTS A L'ETJiA^OKR. 

Whenever we find olirs elves in presence of a great master, 
we are led, despite ourselves, to think of principles. With 
painters of the genius of (Uaude all becomes matter for learn- 
ings their faults are even as instructive os their triumphs. 
;Do we wish, to know if painting is or is not a simple imita- 
’ tion of the outer world ? Claude Ixjrraine is there to answer 
for us. What, will pc'Oplc say — that disc of yellow ochre anti 
white, pretends to represent the sun— the sun itself? A little 
■ colour on a piece of canvas^ that is the great luminary of the 
world; this is what you call the most faithful copy of the 
great work of the divine Creator. Yes, doubtless, between 
. nature and art, between t^ie sun of God and the sun of 
Claude Lorraine there is a wide abyss. And yet it must be 
said that the landscape of the artist is much above and much 
below nature. Combined with the individual sentiment of a 
great artist, it bears the imprint of a poetry which matter 
alone does not contain, or which at least lies latent and 
unknown within it. If Claude had not come upon the banks 
of the sea to gaze on the magnificent spectacle of evening, 
.nbbody would have ever opened his eyes to the beautitul 
spectacle.bf a hot and burning sky. Those sailors who arc 
lying on the deck of that ship at anchor ; those merchants who 
are' counting their bales along the golden strand ; in fine, 
those noble promenaders who may be seen coming out of 
that palace, the steps of which descend to the sea, probably 
, would not experience the same emotions at the reality as 
would' be awakened in them by the sight of a sunset by 
. Claude Lorraine. In the picture all is elevated, if it is only 
by evoking the recollection of ancient liistory or heroic 
fables, and we may readily fancy that the coffers ranged along 
: the'banks contain the famous purple of Tyre, twice dyed and 
unalterable. ' In this way, by passing through the crucible of 
a paihter^S inapiretf soul, by being touched by the emotions of 
hie heart, the work of God Is often more eloquent in painting 
“flJllii in reality. "When the ernh is beautiful, the painter 
knowA that it is so, and the earth knows it not. ' 

< criticisms on Claude Ljrraine have been written. 

following by J. A. St. Jdhn is new and fresh;— “It 
' .ftifflies me» if I were a painter, I tould have discovered a 
between FOuah and Cairo, which would 
hM bc^ unworthy of the pencil of Claqde. 

VV^'Td to. in fashion, I otight, perhaps, la have named some 
the. current of opinion setting in just now against 
EhOilor of the warm and genial south. But whatever 
"Ht iaffccet to be honest I? my ideas offend the con- 
itimi sorry fbr it; but having myself beheld nature 

k .'A . -..tt /II .d.. A.. .Vkwl A.il. VNI.r ** 



. in her loveliest forms, both in the temperate and torrid zohes, 
I may at lra|t be allowed to judge whose. pencil reminds me 
most of her sCTcne splendour. The object of all art is pteaaute, 
which can only be awakened in us through the instrumenttttity^ 

* of beauty, whether in the aspect and colours of external naturdif 
or in the symmetry (»f the human form. 

“ To me, Claude in landscape, and llaffaclle in'hiatoiical'' 
painting, appear to hAve worked most in conformity wilh this 
theory, tind consequently to have produced the noblest and * 
purest results. To deri ve enjoyment from looking at nature, is 
practically a simple process ; but if wc attempt to explain, the 
laws by M'hich the sources of delight arc stirred within us, Wq 
find the whole apparatus of metaphysics scarcely equal to the* 
task. It is the same precisely with the mimetic arts. When I 
stand, for example, before one of Claude’s landscapes, suppos- 
ing my mind to liavc been previously agitated by the perturbing 
iiifiuence of the passions, the stt)rm begins immediately to 
subside, while a serenity like that of a sweet summer’s day ^ 
takes its place. The beauty, snatched as it were from nature, 
and rendered permanent by art, sinks into the soul, and through 
a law or force inexplicable to me, disposes it ifrcsistibly to 
assume that imrufHed composure necessary to its rcfiecting 
properly the external image, to the magic of whose influence 
it is for the time subjected. 

“ No other landscape-painter accomplishes this triuiqph so 
invariably and completely as Claude. Salvator Rosa appeals 
with singular power to our sympathy for wild and savage 
nature, chasms, mountain > torrents, sombre and frowning crags, 
dark forests, with the figures of fierce banditti looming through 
their obscurity. Nicolas Poussin awakens our classical of 
scriptural reminiscences, revives the impression of our school- 
boy days, or, which is still more, carries us back to those 
moments of uiimixed delight, when on our mother's knee we 
first lisped through the marvellous* traditions of Palestine and 
the Kast. 

“ But they, neither of tbeni, put us in possession of that 
sunshine of the breast which streams in upon us, or is kindled 
by the w'orks of Claude, who felt all that is serene and lovely 
in the countenance of our mother earth, and has represented 
his conceptions in colours which we must grieve to think 
should ever fade. His architecture, his seas, his glassy rivers, 
his mountains blue and hazy with distance, his skies full of 
light and brilliance, his trees displaying every variety of forest 
beauty, his foregrounds, copses, flowers, weeds and all, fresh, 
dew-dripping, and almost exhaling fragrance as we look on 
them, so full are they of Buggi stions to the sense as well as to 
the mind,— this combination of tilings, I say, acts like a 
glorious poem on the imagination, and hushes it into a rapt 
feeling, not unakin to devotion. My friend, Linton, especially 
in his Venetian pictures, is every year giving fresh proofs that 
he has been drinking at tie same great fountain. His sunsets 
are delicious, his ruins seem to crumble before .the eye, and his 
weaves, leaping, cool and translucent, transport us forcibly to 
the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

I’hc pictures of Claude J^orraine, so much valued over all* 
Europe, have become very rare. They are now chiefly foun^ ' 
in national galleries, or the galleries of the English aristocracy.' 

The Louvre contains the best collection of pictutes from the" 
bru.sh of Claude Lorraine. This Museum contains sixteen, < 
several of which are masterpieces, in which the painter shows 
himself in all the splendour of his most brilliant qualities. 
More than half of these pictures arc found in “ The Book of 
Truth.” 

“ The Consecration of David.” and “The Landing of dco-'^ 

* patra ” (Nos. fiO and 96 in “ The Book of Truth ”) were painted ‘ 

for Cardinal Oiorio ; in the inventory of the Louvre, made fai 
1816, they are estimated, the first at '£2,800, the secopid at- 
£4,800. . ' \ . 

The two ^ Seaports ” were painted for the Ffintie de Lkn« * 
court and an amateur of Paris. This last picture tbfeitt* tho 
signature of Clatifle and 'the date of 1646. . They were both ... 
engraved, by Diroinique Bsniere. The on< ii>sUmated‘ a^^^ 
f l| 000 it!ie othw sit woo. ' ila 
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flit Setting of the Sun '* were executed for Pope Urban VIII. 
The first of these pictures, painted in 1669, has been estimated 
at £4,060 ; the second, yery urell engraved b^Lebas, was 
■old at the sale of Oaignat, in 1768, for £204; at the sale 
of ChOtaeul-Praslin, in 1793, for £600 ; and is now valued 
at £4,600. 

•‘The Campo Vaccino'* and “View of a Seaport” were 
painted for M. de Bethunc, ambassador of France at Home. 
These two pictures were sold in 1737 for £134; in* 17 68 for 
£248; in 1776 for £476 ; in 1780 for £440. In 1816 they were 
valued at £1/200 and £1,600. 

The Gallery of the Hermitage of St. Petersburg almost 
equals the Louvre in the importance and riches of its Claude’s. 
It possesses no less than fourteen. There is a mugniiicent 
series of four pendants of equal dimensions— three feet nine 
inches by five feet three inches— representing the four parts of 
the day, in which the ordinary assistant of» Claude, Philippe 
Louis, has painted “The Vision of Tobias,” “The Return 


there are besides iiTthe* Hermitage two 
senting, one, “The Judgment of Marsyas,*' the’biltf 
“ Pastoral Scene and two marine landscapes, in which tte 
seen, on one side, Apollo and the Sibyl of Cuhite, ciia the 
other, men loading a ship. These four superb specimeiui bf 
this master were purchased by the Empress Catherine IL bt . 
Eussia ; the two first in 1776,* with the Oroxat collection; the 
two latter in 1779, with the Houghton gallery. 

The Museum of Madrid, and the National GallCrj nl 
London, have each the same number of Claude's. Those of 
the Museum of Madrid are incontestable and very valuable. 
One, the least of all, is a landscape adorned vsdth figures and 
animals. The nine others form tliree series, one of three, one 
of four, one of two. ' • ' 

The first series, which are the largestosized Claude’s known, 
to exist — five feet nine inches by eight feet five inches— 
comprise “ A Penitent Magdalen in the Desert,” and with a 
rising sun, “ A Hermit Praying in the Desert,” with a 
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of the Holy Family,” “The Meeting of Jacob and Hachel,” 
and “ The Struggle of Jacob with the Angel.” 

These fjur pictures, Nos. 100, 154, IGD, and 181 of “The 
Book of Truth,” were painted for several amateurs of the Low 
Countries; they then passed into the Electoral Gallery of 
Cassel, where they remained until tlie time of th(* German 
war in 1800. They were packed up wuth a number of other 
pictures, the most pn eious of thu‘ gallery, which were being 
removed from Cassel for the purpose of concealment, until 
the peace enabled ihtm to restore them to their old place. 
But a French general succeeded in capturing them, and pre- 
sented them to the Empress Josephine, wdio adorned her 
Malmaisoii with them. There the Emperor Alexander of all 
the HuBsias bought them, with the “Arquebuseis” of 
Teniers, “The Cow” of Paul Potter, the “Gerard Douw 
/au Chien,” and thirty other of the best pictures of that 
ooygipn. 

four tableaux by Claude cost the emperor £4,000 out 
money he paid for the pictures bought at Maiinili- 
engfay^ hy SeUottetbeck HddrtiWMg., 


setting sun, and the “Temptation of St. Anthony,” a lend-* 
scape with a moonlight effect. 

The second series is composed of four large pictures ; they 
represent, in the first place, “ Mpses saved from the Waters,” 
secondly, “ The Funeral of St. Sabine/' thirdly, “ The 
Embarkation of St. Pauline,” the fourth, “ Tobias and the 
Angel Haphael ” (see p, 346). These four pictures, of whieh ' 
the figures are attributed to WlHiem Courtois, brother of 
Jacques, called the Bouryn/ynon, were painted for the king of 
Spain. • . 

The last series of two pictures represents two landiCg]^# 
smaller than those in the preceding series ; one, A Konung[ 
Effect,” the other “An Evening Scene,” 

The ten pictures the National Gallery of thia eonfitiy 
aye, with Xw^^ exceptions, as authentic and as' fine C^ude^ii* 
any in the world. There are two of very great 
one well known under the name of “ Thb Qum' of 
and tha other as “ Rebecca's Wedding.” % . v 

The fiiyt picture is of a seaporl, joefi 
•un,.wWle tl|e’ae|ion 
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of a PrinccBS and her^Court the EogUsh 
generfiUy call it the. Bouillon Claude, says .a French critic, 
becau^it was painted for the duke of that name in 1G88. 
j The aecond represents a landscape adorned with iigures 
dancing on k vast open sward. These two pictures were for a 
ilong time the pride of the Hotel Bouillon, on the Qua! Mala- 
queds^in Paris, which also contained numerous other precious 
pictures^ which still remained there in 1787, Kut in a furnituto 
warehouse, where they were rotting, as the Huke of Bouillon 
rarely occupied his hotel in Paris. 

' About 1804 these two Claude’s pa.ssed into the hands of 


Each of the galleries lays claim to the poNesslon of Ute 
original, which connoisseurs usually declare to, be that in th^ 
Doria palacO in the eternal city of Borne. * , ,• 

Besides “The Queen of Sheba" our National Gallery 
contains two other exquisite marine pieces, “ The Embarking 
of St. Ursula," and “ The View of a Seaport at Sunaet.*' 
These two were painted, the first in 164G, for Cardinal 
Barberini, the second, in 1C44, for Cardinal Giorio. They< 
also came from the collection of Mr. Angerstein, who had 
them from Messrs. Desenfant and Panne about 1800. They 
also cost £8,000. ^ 



TUB UBOGAR8,— rUOM A TAINTUNQ Ur- llEMllKA.NUT. 


Charles Sebastian Erard, who sent them to England. A 
distinguished Englyah amateur, Mr. Angerstein, bought them 
for £8,000, and it was at this sum that they were valued in 
•the collection of this amateur, when .it was bought by the 
' ^ i^tgUsh government in 1823, to foriii the basis of the present 
n 4^ati(mal Oallety. 

' 'The Queen of Sheba"' is regarded os the finest marme 
andsoape ever painted by the great Claude Lorraine ; as for 
Wedding of Rebecca," there is a fac-simile of it in the 
at Bomb, where it is oaHed « II MuUno." 


There are also four other Claude’s, very much admired for 
their beauty. They bear the titles of “ Reconciliation of 
Cephalis and Procris," “ The Death of Procris," “ NaroiSbus 
and the Echo," and^“ Agar in the Desert." The first of these 
four pictures also comes from the cabinet of that saxne^ princely 
amateur, >r. Angerstein. The other three were left to the 
National Gallery by Sir George Beaumont in 1826, witli 
another landscape, which is the fellow ^to “Agar lii the 

jDesert/* ' . , 

A - sixth landscape, the most important of (dl, was left «s a 
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legacy to the same gallery by Mr. W. Holwell Capr, in 1831. 
It is Sinon taken before Priam,** a picture dated 1057. This 
/picture, painted for the Prince Don Agustino, was for a long 
I time at the palace of Ghigi at Home. At the salo of the 
Walsh Porter collection, which took place in London in 
1810, it was sold for £2, 750. It is valued by Smith at 
£3,700. 

The other museums of Europe contain very few pictures by 
Claude. The Pinacothec Museum of Munich has four or five 
pair, each representing a morning and an evening. The 
Gallery at^resden contains three, of which two are of great 
beauty, reproduced in “The Book of Truth,” Noa. 110 and 
141, The Museum of Berlinrand that of Naples each pos&cs-scs 
two pictures by Claude; ihc Gallery of Florence has only 
one, bu't it is an admirable one, “ A Seaport with a Setting 
Sun,” No. 28 of “'J'ho Book of Truth.” It was painted for 
Cardinal Medici. It is valued at £3,000. 

English amateurs, as ■well as artists, have always shown 
great attachment for the pictures of Claude. In the years 
1700 and ISOO, the English who were at Home bought from 
the Princes Colorina, Borghese, Doria, Corsiiii, and others, 
who were obliged to sell their pictures to pi4.y the heavy 
contributions imposed upon them by the government. 
Among these pictures were some of Claude’s very best, 
which before had decorati'd the palaces at Home. Most of 
the works p lihtcd for Italy have left that co untry : poverty 
and despotism and bigotry have done; their natural work. 

Mr. Korster found only about a d«)zen in all the museums 
and palaces ot Italy. In Liiglaiid, on the contrary, there arc* 
few private collections, visitjd by Waagon, which had not 
some. He found at least fifty, "i'he* collection of Mr. Thomas 
Coke, at Holham, alone has ten— as many as the National 
Gallery. Most of them are very important productions of the 
groat artist, and are found in “'fhe Book of 'Truth such as 
“Argus and lo,” “'The Tunishmeiit of Marsyas,” “Apollo 
keeping the Flocks of Admctiis,” Apollo and the Sibyl of 
Cumro,” “Perseus,” “Rest of the Holy Family,” Nos. 86, 
9iy, 135, 161, 181, 187, of “The Book of Truth.” 

The Grosvenor Gallery, belonging to the Marquis of West- 
minster, in London, contains seven pictures by Claude, all 
choice pictures, which are taken from the collection of Mr. 
W. Agar. The most precious of the thirteen Claude’s, 
altogether contained in fhis collection, are two landscapes, 
wKh houses, rivers, mountains, figures, and animals. They 
belonged to the cabinet of M. Blondel dc Gagny, and at 
the sale of that cabinet, made in Paris in 1776, they were 
sold for £UG0. In 1805 Mr. Agar refused £8,000 for 
them. 

The Bridgewater Gallery, belonging to Earl Ellesmere, in 
London, possesses four iahleanx by Claude ; amongst others, 
“ Moses on Mount Horeb,” and “ Demostlienes on the Borders 
of the Sea,” two admirable works, numbered 161 and 171 of 
“Thg Book of Truth,” painted in 1661 and 1667 for M. de 
Bourlemont. 

Ill the collection of Earl Radnor, at TiOngford, there are 
two, named “ Morning in ihc Roman Empire,” the other 
“Evening in the Roman Empire,” Nos. 82 and 152 in “The 
Book of Truth.” Smith attributed to them the value of 
£8,000, twenty -five times the price paid for them a hundred 
years before at the sale of the cabinet of the ^Countess of 
Verrue, in Paris, in 1737. The collection of Mr. J. 1*. Miles, 
at Leighcourt, near Bristol, contains two of the finest tableaux 
of Claude. 

The first, called the “ Temple of Apollo,” bears the signature 
of the master and the date of 1668 ; the second signed also, 
and dated 1679. These two pictures, celebrated in this 
country under the nam.e of the Allieri Claude's, came from the 
palace of that name in Rome, of which they were the orna- 
ment until the French invasion in 1810? They were sold to 
an EngUbhiiian for 9,000 Roman crowns, about £2,00h. ^Messrs, 
l ayan ®2jteGrigiion sent them to London, where William 
Beckfoj^pughi them for £U),000. At the sale of FonthiU 
<A.bbjri^Ff®23, these pictures were sold foi '£12,000, 

of the finest tableaux of Claude whifih haa jlyecsn te- 


oently sold, the “Arriill of Ereas Delos,'** No. 179 ' 

“ Book of Tnitl^” was knocked down for the sum of £l,V,6t^f, ■ 
at the sale of the cabinet of Mr'. Jeremiah Harman In London, 
in ISM. , 

This picture, painted for M, Passy le Gbu^, is three, feet 
one inch high, and four feet two inches long. It was succes- 
sively sold in 17C7, at the sale of the cabinet of the Countess 
of Verrue, for £80; in 1747, at that of the collection of 
Blondel de Gagny, ft)r £396; in 1816, at the cabinet of Mr. 
Hope, for £1,500 , •* 

The other picture, of smaller dimensions, but also of fine 
quaUt3% “A Seaport with the Risijig Sun,” height two ffiet 
four inches, width three feet one inch, was paid £2,000, 
at the sale of the cabinet of Sir Simon Clarke at London, in 
1840. It was sold in 1787, at IMadame Bandeville's, in Paris, 
for £120; in 1801, at Robit’p, in Paris, for £400 ; *at 
Bryant's, in London, for .£1,590. 

M. de Garron, grandfather of the President of Bandcville, ' 
brought this picture from Rome to Paris. He bought it from 
Claude himself, as w^ell as another picture from the same 
master, representing the “Rape of Europe, ” No. 136 of 
the “ Book of Truth.” This work is now in Buckingham 
Palace. It was bought by George IV., at the sale of, the 
collection of Lord Gvj’dj'r, at London, in 1829. It went at tho 
sale beyond £2,000, while iif 1787, at the sale of the cabinet of 
Madame de Bandeville, at Paris, the same picture only fetched 
£ 100 . 

At the sale of the collection of the Count de Venice, in 
Paris, in 1760, “A Seaport with the Setting Sun” was sold 
for the insignificant sun of £33. Having reappeared in 
1S20 at the collectio;! of the sale of Danoot, at Brussels, it 
w^as sold for £1,080. It is doubtful whether his sunrises 
or his sunsets were the most beautiful. At all events infthis, 
as in other eases, the cift’cds of light and shade were beautiful. 
The author of “Isis” describes an Egyptian dawn, which 
really appears taken from Claude : “ As I looked, however, 
towards the cast, over the undulating, sandy plain, and saw 
th(‘ faint, pearly light begin to flush the sky on the edge of 
the horizon, I thought I had never beheld anything more 
glorious. Every instant the arch of splendour expanded, and 
embraced a larger section of the heavens, while streaks of 
saffron and crimson, shot up rapidly from some fiery centre, 
.Hieincd to pierce the firmament like arrows, blotting out the * 
stars with their quivering pulsations, and imparting*to the 
wdiole face ot nature a profusion of gorgeous features inex- 
pressibly magnificent. The figures of poetry could never 
keep pace with the chariot of Eos. Before language could . 
supply epithets to paint one phenomenon, a spries of new 
appearances would h£\jre succeeded and vanished. The chango 
from saifron to crimson, from crimson to rose colour, from 
rose colour to purple, from purple to amethyst, and from this' 
again to cerulean blue, chased and veined, and quivering 
tremulously with light, was as swift as thought. At length 
the sun itself arose, and the desert lay blushing before it like 
ail ca.stern bride.” 

Two landscapes, one representing “Juno confiding lo to 
the care of Argus ; ” the other, “ Mercury selling Argus to 
sleep to the sound of his Flute,” each eighteen inches high by 
twenty-seven wide, were sold for nearly £1,600, at tho sale 
of Mr. Walsh Porter, in London, in 1803. These two 'charm- 
ing tableaux, Nos. 149 and 150 in the “Book of Truth,** 
Nos. 110 and 111 of the cabinet Choiseul, have belonged to 
several celebrated collections ; they were sold in Faria ih 
1777, at the Prince of ConU's, for £316 ; in 1772, at the Duke 
de Choiseul's, for .£270; in 1762, at Gaillard Gagny's, 
for £72. They have increased ten-fold iif price in the spitce • 
of fifty years. 

Claude's drawings are numerous ; they exhibit the Kay- . 
mony and the grandeur which characterise his paiuthlga., 
Tney are generally drawn with a pen, with. sepia or bistm^ 
brought up with white. 'These drawings have been veiy ^ 
muclt sought after by amateurs, and have commWiAci:- 
great prices, a small one never having beeh sold' foy'U 
than 4!5p. Claude was accustomfccl to 
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' lifting a very powerful instrument with a somewhat 
blunt point. Of productions of this description a considerable 
number exist. M. Robert Dumesnil, in his ** Feintre-Graveur 
S'rahcais,*' has given an account of forty-two engravings in 
aquafortis, < which form U most rcckcrchd cabinet for the 
amateur. 

Fine proofs are Very rare, and seldom to be met with at the 
sdes, which accounts for the large sums Offered for them 
whenever they are to be met with. 


** The Dance oA the Border of the Water," sold at the tale 
of Robert Dumesriil, in 1847, for .£14, and at Beboift’ sale 
for .£lo. Group of Brigands," on the same several 

occasions, aold for £20 and £21. **The Campo Vacoiao" sold 
for £.IG. 

Claude Lorraine often put his signature to his pictures 
and always to his engravings. On the latter he sometime 
added brief inscriptions, of one of these wc present the ihe* 
simile. * • f 
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THE EEGGAJIS, BY llEMiniAKDT. 


As we shall probably have an opportunity on a future occasion 
of discussing the life and works of Rembrandt, it will be un- 
necessary for us now to occupy much of the reader’s attcutioji. 
The education and mode of life of this great master may in 
some measure account for the want of charm with which 
certain critics have reproached his style. Hi.s father, w^hp had 
gained great wealth as a miller, at first wished to make him a 
literary man ; but Rembrandt, who hud already a decided 
passion for painting, succeeded In gaining admission to the 
studio bf James Van Zvaanenburg, which ho afterwards quitted 
for those of Peter Lastman and James Pinas, lie then re- 
turned to his father's mill, where he executed a painting, 
which he took to the Hague and' there sold for a hundred 
florins. 

This success, which was the more welcome because it was 
quite unexpected, inflamed Rembrandt’s ambition, or rather 
his avarice. Seeing in his art a means of obtaiqing a fortune, 
he henceforth devoted himself to it with persevering a.ssiduity. 
Re had married a woman no less avaricious than himself, and 
whp conflned his expenditure within the narrowest possible 
lixmts, compelling him to live upon dried herrings and cheese. 
Oao.day he persuaded her to put on widow's mourning and 
ftpvead a report of his death, that she might sell the pictures 
in hlfl studio st a higher price— <a stratagem which completely 
jk^^eeded. Another trick, equally discreditable, was that pf 
giving his son designs which he was to sell secretly as precious 
w;orlui stolen from his father. 

Rembrandt's pupils made great fun of his avarice, painting 
..ithpruiU of coin upon pieces of card and throwing them at his 
whereupon he never failed' to snatch them up with the 
' ftMtes^ itvidity, to the no small amusement of every 

^ Itnown that in Rembrandt's style the luminous 

dis^ng.u^ touclieqof great thickness, which. 

Is* ,une.yen in surface. He excused 

iWB ft painter ftitd not a dyer. In a 


general -way he was much annoyed whenever his compositions 
ivere too closely examined. "A picture," he said, “is not 
made to be smelt ; the sniell of oil is not wholesome.*' 

Rembrandt died In the year 1074, at the age of sixty-eight. 

The painting which W'c have engraved (p. 349) represehts 
a woman wdio, carrying a child at her back and leading on old 
man, begs alms at a citizen’s door. A young bo^, with 
uncouth head- gear and dirty ragged clothes (probably her 
eldest son), is looking attentively at the money which his 
mother is receiving. Her face indicates attention, but is 
vulgar ; the expression of the citizen who bestows his charity 
is almost harsh ; the figure of the old man breathes a noble 
and tender sadness. Ac for the distribution of light and shade, 
it is this peculiar magic which has gained him a special position 
•in the Dutch school, and no one has carried to a higher degree 
of perfection the poetry which results from the opposition and 
play of colours. But it has often been regretted that his pro- 
ductions do not exhibit more taste, dignity, and’ especially 
grace of style. 


MODI^IR!^ BIUTISII ART.- THE SOCIETY OF 
lUllTlSll ARTISTS, SUFFOLK- S'J’REET, 

The inisdeedd of the Royal Academicians, their favoritisAi, 
their injustice, and in some cases their ignorance — for against, 
that inco’rporated body, asVigainst all others, these crimes can 
be urged— raised against them many enemies ; w'hilst theR* 
success,' and. the monsy they obtained by their exhibitioASi 
made them many imitators. Of these, some have pcHsh^d, 
but others have api>arLntly established themselves perttiftnimtly 
with the public. These rivals and* imitators aYO .supported 
•chiefly by thost g'-cat artists who, having SAUblished’ famei- 
are yet.augry at som^e slight put 'Upon tK^ioi by ' the larger 
body, and' by & crowd of meritoriotui and rising artists, whoi 
llaVing risen, firequenily, it must be saldi desert their walls. 
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THE W0BK6 OF UlINI^ MAStElSS. 




One of these incorporated societies is that of the British 
Artists, the exhibitions of \vhich take place in SuiFolk-street, 
and the nucleus of which is formed by a body of twenty- eight 
members, having for its president Mr. Hurlstox^, its vice- 
president Mr. Fync, and its secretary Mr. Alfred Clint. All 
these, the reader will recognise as known and talented artists ; 
but amongst its members, it is but fair to say, that there are 
those whom we do not recollect to have produced one merito- 
rious work. 

The consequence is, therefore, that a mediocrity amongst 
members who, we presume, form themselves into a committee of 
judges, induces a general mediocrity amongst the exhibitions 
of the society. . The ill-natured, indeed, have said, that as its 
members number artists in every branch, so every first-rate 
exhibitor, be he a painter of landscape, history, or figures, 
becomes obnoxious to them, and his pictures are at once 
slighted or excluded. We cannot say that this is the fact ; 
but the members, who themselves send many pictures, 
naturally claim the best places, and those exhibitors who are 
non-members are frequently disappointed. Certainly, with 
so many excellent artists of every class which England can 
boast, we should imagine that some cause besides an adven- 
titious one, must give rise to the effect of exhibitions so 
mediocre as the present, the thirty-first of the society. 

The picture which hoMa the first plat^e in imi)ortancp, though 
not numerically, is that by Mr. Ilurlstone, The hast Sigh 
of the Moor ” (17S), a fine picture of a well-known subject, 
treated iu the artist's peculiar manner, and valuable as ail^ 
ethnological study. The Moorish feature is rendered with 
that correctness which residence amongst the people depicted 
alone can give. The treatment is at once excellent and novel, 
although a little more feeling might certainly have been 
thrown into the face of King Boabdil. (300) ‘’A Jewess of 
Barbary" is more pleasing in colour than the majority of Mr. 
llurlstone’s pictures ; we cannot, liowover, aw'ard the same 
praise to the portraits of this artist, which, with the exception 
of (189) “ Portrait of Mrs. Wilmer," appear all to possess the 
same dull brown complexion, totally devoid of transparency. 

Very different in colouring are tlie iiortraits of Mr. Baxter, 
(140) “Portrait of a Lady; " and (ol3) “Portrait of Thomas 
Appach, Esq., the latter in the north-east room, which are 
the best in the exhibition, and glow with life and health, “ia 
Pens6e " (48), by the same artist, ' is but a conventional 
a$iir, and the fiesh tints by no means so good, as in the 
portraits. 

(378) “ He wont out and wept bitterly," by E. Pvoit, is 
finely painted ; the drawing and colouring both good and 
forcible. 

(392) “Le Souvenir," by W. Kennedy, is a beautiful 
little bit of colour, very like Etty, from whose model W'e 
should imagine it to have been pain’.ed. ( 333 ) “ (jayete," in 
the next room, is not so good, the drawing being exaggerated 
and the fiesh too pink. 

Mr. Woolmer exhibits soir.c of his usual eccentricities in 
drawing, as in (23) “ The Princess Badroul Boudour," and 
(401) “ Susanna," in the south-west room, in which no beauty 
of colouring can compensate for so much carelessness. (510) 

“ Spring," in the north-east room, on the contrary, is as wx*U 
drawn as it is coloured. 

(507) “ llepose," by T. F. Dicksec, a\ery highly-finished 
picture, well drawn, but the flesh- tints of the sleeping infant 
are too brown. (497) ** Girl at i'l.c Spring," a very pretty 
little painting, but rather too hard, l;y T. Smart. (489) 

“ The Turkish Scribe," a forcibly-painted picture, agreeably 
coloured. , 

Mr. T. Clatcr has several pictures scattered through the 
gallery, which are os various in subject as they are indifferent 
in execution ; the best, perhaps, is “ The Bridal Morn " (29) ; 
but what daiins the famUy of '‘William Brook, Esq.” (440), 
iu t^ Boutti-yrest 10019, bas to be hung pn line, or even 
exhibited at all, wc Xonfess puzzles us, a ’- a worse pictuie 
new saw; the drawing bad, the colouring^ disagreeable, 

1 the family without the least pretensions to beauty. Mr. 
Ittckner haa two graceful but tery weak produetitAas— (78) 


<< Portrait of Master Barkley’’ and (119) 

Thomas.*' (169) “ tielinda,” by J. Noble, does not equal thfl 
gentleman’s usual productions, the best, part of the picture 
being the reflection in the glass and the male figure ; Belinda 
is too tihort. (83) “ Com Flowersr” by J. J. Hill, a nicely* 
painted picture, good in colour and well finished ^ detaiL 
Wc had almost forgotten Mr. Cowie, whose picture (406) of 
“Hotspur and the -Letter" is not to be overlooked, although 
we think the lady, |i'aceful as she is, is rather too tall. (400) 
“An Incident in the Slave Trade,” the separation of a mother 
from her child, is one of the best pictures in the room ; Ae 
draw'ing and colouring both good, and the figure of the woman 
graceful, but rather wanting in force ; and last, though not 
least in merit amongst historical compositions, is one by Mr. 
Samuel Blackburn (65), an artist new to the London public, 
but who is 'well known, we believe, in Scotland. The specimen 
before us has evidently been painted some time, but is dis* 
tinguished by correct drawing and a careful study of -costume 
and detail. 

Amongst the landscapes, few. are particularly worthy ol 
remark ; the specimens by Boddington and Alfred Clint are 
ordinary achievements by practised artists. A “ View of 
Berne in Switzerland," by Pyne, only wants a more elFeelive 
foreground to render it the best landscape exhibited. In 
animals, Mr. Earl has attafced a meritorious pre-eminence ; 
his pictures of dogs, (372, 429, 520), being all careful 
studies, attention to which is drawn by a somewhat quaint 
selection of titles. Iu fruit, the best picture is by Mr. 
Huffield, whose wife, in the v'ater- colour poftion of the 
exhibition, stands pre-eminent for her flower-pieces. (276); 
by Miss llumley, is also a very excellent and soundly-painted 
picture, second only to Mr. Dufiield's. This lady artist is 
one of the most promising in the peculiar line she has cfioscn. 

In the water-colour, besides the “ Flower-pieces*' of Mrs. 
Huflield, we may notice “Fruit," by Mrs, Valentine Bar- 
tholomew, and a “Girl Knitting," and other pieces, by F, 
Cruickshank, winch deserve especial attention. We may add, 
also, that in this department lies the strength of tlie exhibi- 
tion. The enamel of the “ Duke of Wellington," by Essex, 
is very fine, and tlie “Keepsake " (711), by Karl Hartmann, 
deserves also to be much praised. The sculpture is by no 
means remarkable cither for originality or merit. “ Two 
portraits of the Queen," the one by Hughes and the other by 
John Bailey, may possibly resemble her Majesty ; but— if we 
apply the axiom of Euclid, which states, that things which 
are ccjual to the same thing are equal to each other- 
must certainly fail to do so, since they are utterly unlike. A 
“Bust of Louis Xapoleon," by Jolm Bailey, is vexjr^ meri- 
torious. 

Last, and oh, not least, wc must notice a picture, which we 
have reserved to a jdace by itself, since we can scarcely-class 
it as landsca2:ie Or historical. We allude to that bearing the' 
name of “The Golden Image’* (227), which occupies so 
unworthily so large a space on the walls. An attempt io 
portray Nineveh, partly from Mr, Layard’s book, partly from 
Mr. Charles Kean's scenery, arranged after the ax^chltectural 
vagaries of the late John Martin, could not but signally fail.' 
An image as high as our cathedral of St. Paul appears 
surrounded by miles of palaces, thousands of priests, millions 
of votive tires, and billions of an Assyrian population. 
Winged bulls and sphinxes, the outermost one drawn and 
the others apparently outlined from it, in a straight line,, and 
in an interminable vista, and Assyrian soldiers multiplied mi 
the same plan, and clothed in every variety of gOTgeoustfesti 
the whole overlooked by a perfectly scarlet king, and siit«' 
mounted by a blazing Assyrian sky, present a tout 
which w ould delight the lessee of a low theatre on boxing'* 
night, if he could but achieve such a blaze of triumph. B^t 
as a picture, it is beneath criticism, the duivas, after 
covered with •paint, being even worthless as an oildoWi'b 
Tufkey-carpet pattern of which it somewhat resei;i|ibl^ic 
a mere eccentricity, which is *as worthless and , 
from the truth, os the pedigree from Adam» 
seen lately advertised in the papers. - , ■■ 




BxstbicH Avas truly, to a 
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certain and dctinuble extent, a 
ol' tliose whose peculiar genius 



lU mind took in wilh an cuorgotic and general grasp almost 
very phase and part of the subject to which he devoted hil 
•aistcnce. And yet he was not an original, and therefore not 
i great arlUt in the highest sense. 

If we examine that canvas over which the sun spreads al 
be vigour of its noontide heat, ehasing away the light vapour 
from the ground, and which loses itself in the far-off distance, 
«c sliall certainly fancy it a Claude Lorraine, lhat obscure 
chamber, willi an open window wl ich allows a ray of wwm 
light to fall on the figures of three men situng round a toble, 
appears to be some work of Rembnmdt. That tranquU land, 
scape, where the cows, the goats, and the sheep, Me led by a fat 
and buxom maid, who is about to cross a hmpid Stream, 
would readily be taken for a llcrghem. It must be Wwer* 
uians who i; the author of that picture, in which a 
with clean and wiry limbs and. mounted by a g^ant hone- 
man, plays the principal part. One is led to thmk that 
Salvator Kosa who is the author of this landscape overhwg by 
rugged rocks, in which we catch sight of nawow and dmk 
glens, where hide the robbers of the Abruzsi. Those cascades 
falling from abrupt summiU, where grows the glo^T 
belong to the style of Everdingen ; in the same way that Aos* 
nympL leaving the bath, to take refuge m the ^ove new at 
hand, must belong to tlie graceful easel ot Poelemb^g. 

We arc mistaken. All these pictures, so varied m 
position, so different in style, in manner, are the work of tto 
same painter-.-of an extraordinary man, who was 
combine all departments of art, and who m each wm msstwlyi 
guessing at every process, seizing the ait of col^, pene- 
Lting Uie character of each style of painting, and muta^ 
all with Wonderful success. The man of 
ra^remwks we true was ChiisUau William Ernest Di4mch. 
He wtt boro at Weimw, on the 30th OeWber, 1712, 
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hi I first 'master was his own father. This hereditary talent 
was common enough in the last century, and belonged to the 
Dutch and Flemish schools more especially. At the age of 
fiftcep he entered the studio of Alexander Thiele, an eminent 
landscape-painter, who resided at Dresrlen, with the title of 
painter to the king of Poland, elector of Sax<my. lie remained 
with him only three years, and he left the place very much 
advanced in the only style which ho ever successfully followed 
without being an imitator -that is to say, in laiidseapo. At 
eighteen a certain great lord of the court* of Dresden took 
him into his service, and gave him a pension of liftecn 
hundred livros. Thus enjoynig protection and case, he lived 
four years at Dresden, free from all care, and wholly devoted 
to his art. lint, in 1731, the gn‘at admiration he felt for the 
paintings of Iloinbrandt, Jean IJoth, Jlcrgh-; m, Karel Dujardin, 
and Elzhfimer, impelled him to ..tart on .1 iourney to Holland. 
Artists arc in general restless beings, and few liave ever been 
able to sit down ealinly and (‘ijoy {iiiy go[)d fortune which 
might fall to their lot. 

During the time that he worknl under Alexander Tliiele, 
we mtiy guess, from the way lii whitli he' imitated the land- 
scapes of hia master, wbat bind of talent nature had given 
him. “ He did not eopy,’’ h iys Iiugedorn, “ but he tiiterea 
on a kind of contest wUh 1 he* original.” The fact is that 
Dietrich W'as never a mere imitator, because bis ambition 
was too elevated for that. He sought to do better than what 
lay before him, whieli ])re vented him from ever being servile. 
As soon as he reached Holland Ik* began to roust himself to 
a contest with the great model.s he* butl so much admired. 
Klzheimcr. Van Ostade, Karel Dujirdin, and, ahtite all, 
Hembrandt, fuinisbed the subject, the style*; the eompositionr 
of numerous p.iintings. He devoted much labour and time to 
the sillily of the great llembrandt. lie undertook to copy 
from him the art of combining lights and shade — an art W'hich 
that artist us^d with such marvellous and wondrous t fleet. 
He endeavoured to imitate the -warm and transparent tones 
of his colon3*ing, —his execution, now soft, now hard, — and 
the bold reliefs of liiu touch and harmonious arrangemeift. 
Dietrich is not the only artist who has endeavoured to 
walk in the footsteps of this inirnitable model , and it must be 
at once allowed that he did not do .so with the same success 
which attended Oovaert Flinek, Arnold de (j elder, I Leonard 
Bramer, and Van Eecboul. If, Iiowcmt, his shades lia\e not 
the depth which w'e admire in those id' Himbrandt, if lie be 
far inferior in his vhhiiosvnru efl'oets, if Ins colouring be heavy 
and wumting in those biilliant and shur]) tones that belbng 
to the painter of the “Night Watv.li,” if his impaslings 
^upontUe light arc heavy v^ithout being thick — it U becMv-e to 
imitate and rival Kembranflt xvas a thing all but aboAc the 
power of any man. We do not belli \e that what one man 
has done, an'-ther may not do ; but when an artist has, as it 
were, created something new to eqiKil or exe**], it is then 
extremely diflieult and .doubtful. But with tnese leserva- 
tions, and looking at the ^’auvases p;iinted by Dietrich, after 
llembrandt, only as excellent pasticcio.s, it is impossible iiut 
to own the great and dcFiiviiig tahnt of tlie man who 
executed the painfing known as the I’iseiiui, engraved by 
Flipart, and the “ Jleturn of the Trodigal Son,” w'ith a great 
many other ctchii)g.s, of which we shall presently liave occa- 
sion to speak. 

It must he at once frankly allowed that had Dietrich eon- 
fined hirnsc'lf ai'holly and solely lo the .study of llembrandt, 
and nc’vcr done anything hut remind us occasionally of the 
pencil of that giCat jiainter, he w’ould scarcely Imve deserved 
his t-'Xlensive reputation. In art, as in literature, a 
mere imitator of one man wdll never make a iiami^. How 
many imitatoiB have there been in our own day of Dickens, 
and Jerrold, and Scott, ahd (>:iopcr, and Bulwer ; not one of 
whom has acquired any reputation of value. But how many 
livipg men arc thcr'e, who, Irom* a careful study of these and 

)rr. fiuppliea ua with this fact in hla ** Letter lo an Amateur,” 

t give ua the name of the nobleman j but it appears that it 
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’.Other models, have, without ’possessing much creative 
written and produced many works well worthy of bemg 
It is too much to ask that all those' who amuse and instruct^ 
shall be original— it is enough that they do not slavishly adopt . 
the style of one man, and seek to- make a reputation of it. 

The great talent of Dic'trich, and that to,which he in a ^eat 
degree owes his extensive reputation, is, the uriiversal power 
of his imitation. He caught, with rare aptitude, almost every 
style. When llembrandt was the object of his study, he was 
dieiimy, meditative, expressive in design, rapid and capricious 
ill ex'^ciition. But suddenly he found himself in presence qf 
the vulgar and comic physiognomies of Adrian Van Ostade — 
heavy peasants smoking under a trellLs-work of hops beside a 
pot of beer, great fat dowdies, with enormous heads and short 
legs. He w'iw at once transformed ; he gave up in an instant 
his Old and New Testament subjects; he drew grotesque 
head'5, covered by coarse woollen caps or shapeless hats. His 
pencil became soft and unctuous; his colour, just now warm 
and golden, became, cold, and W'as clothed in that beautiful 
blue lint which Ostade spread over mo.st of his pictures, and 
which gives so much luirmony and suavity to his compositions. 
“Tlic Strolling Musicians of Adrian Van Ostade f is well 
kn‘)wu— a pictuie xvliich becomes, so to speak, one of his 
ma.^tc*rpieLes in the hands of the engraver Cornelius Visscher. 
Dir-rrich had the courage and boldness to re-paint this great 
w’orh of the Dutch master. He has changed very little in the 
eompositii'ii (p. 300). As in the picture of Ootede, the fathet, 
armed with his xiolin, tow’crs above the troop of children who 
pre.ss around him. They cross a kind of door, or arcade, through 
which w'C di.^linguish tie open sky and the country. Di^^t^ich 
has taken some liberties with the details. We find in his 
picture a child blowing a bagpipe, which is not in that of 
Van 0.stade. The ]jhy.si()gnomic8 of the modern painter are 
also finer and more sarcastic, which proves that he dRd not 
thoroughly understand the sentiment arid idea of his master. 
It was both jdiilo.sophical and correct in Van Ostade tb’rcpre- 
senl a sad and Avearied sickness on the faces of that poor 
family dragged from village to village by misery. However, 
when correetmg or travestying the thought of Adrian Van 
0<tadc, Dietrieh ha.s, to a certain degree, been influenced by 
the painting of Van Ostade liimself. Thus we easily recognise 
in ihc features of the lallicr another of Van Ostade’s personages,- 
wdio also plays on the fiddle, and tells indelicate stories to 
some peasants sitting before the door of a rustic house. 

The picture of Dietrich has been engraved by the celebrated . 
Wilb'j u fiiend of the Gorman painter. Wille possessed 
ii’.any of his pictures, and did much to make them known. 
I'j-.'Acral compositions of j)iciricli, indeed, were engraved by 
WTUc. Ills engraving of the “ Musicians” is a xnasterj^ecc of 
that eri. Besides the picture of which wo speak, DL6trich 
made an etching of one on the same subject. Smaller than 
his painting, it is also different from it in some of the minor 
dtdails. 

Dietrich often ventured to mix up the style and manner of 
several painters whom he had carefully studied, in one single 
picture. This is the ca.se with the “ Hat- killer.** Jin this 
picture, the general effect of’ Avhich is original and very 
ereditablo to, Dietrich, several of the physiognomies are copied 
from Van Ostade, while some belong to others ; and indeed th.e 
general idea of the whole, and some of the faces, are very 
much in the style of Katel Dujardin. J 

In landBcape-paintiiig, he gives with a few touches, and ofl 
if playing with* work, new and rare proofs of that extifoor*' 
dinary penetration which made him guess all these seiBfetS 
that the great masters appeared to have carried away with 
them to the tomb. He revels with Berghem ' in the Sti^ 
dejith of smiling valleys; he can tell the secrets of those 
skies of gold, and more trmparent horizons, of Jean Both and 
his brotheV Andre' lie is fully capable, when he likes, of 
folio whig Everdingen to the very summit of his solitary rpolt » , 
where the wind moans through his lofty pines) or hp 

• 
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doWli beside the noisy and foaihiiig cascade. 

That watofall/' says Hagedorn, “ -which he painted for his 
friend Wille,- would have 'excited the enthusiasm of lluys- 
diel and Everdingen, and the troubled surface of the water 
below would have warmed a Eackhuysen or a Parcellia/’ 

He excited considerable admiration in his own day, amongst 
contemporary artists' and. amateurs, by the way in which he 
discovered the mode of proceeding of certain masters. The 
grace, the suavity, the harmony of Poelcmberg were familiar 
. to him, as well as that of all others. Following the traces of 
Elssheimer, he painted a “ Flight into Egypt” (p. ?>o7), which 
B regarded as one of his masterpieces, and which excels in 
exactly opposite qualitic's to Ihoiie he exhibited in his iinitu- 
■ tioh of Rembrandt. We even find proLlnetiims of the Che- 
valier Van dcr Werff, the most insijhd of puintery, imitated, 
on some occasions, by the pencil of Dietrich. 

Biiriin,* a groat admirer of Dietrich, sayy : “ A precise, 
learned, soft, and rich touch, combined witli judicious glazing, 
always cause .s us to rccogiii&o the rare talent of Diotiieh, 
•though he lias been so varied in style, and has ey.oscn such 
subjects as the ‘ Village (iuack,* tlie t-ubliiuo * Conimuuion 
of St. Jerome,’ the picturesque C ilisto, and then risen to 
the admirable finish of his piecious and valuable ‘ Flight into 
Egypt.* The comportiiion, the ..design, the expression, all 
equally perfect, the learned attitudes, the graceful nobility, 
the striking truthfulness of the sUiff*^, the charms of the soft 
colouring, the chiui'oiicimi of a most piquant character, the 
admirable timing down of the lights, eombined uitli theino^L 
86ft and delicate pencilling, which surpassts e^on the finish 
of Van der Weiff, place this masterijic^'O of Dictiich amid 
the pearls of art.” "NVe may, perhaps, ha\c occasion to 
correct the enthusiusm of a man .speaking of a])ict\irc which 
was his own projierty. 

It was ten yi'ars and more since Dietrich hud rcturnod from 
llolland.f Since this journey he had not left the city of 
Dresden, where he lived, with the title of painter to the king 
of Poland, except to go to Brunswick. In 1743, however, he 
started on an expedition to Italy. The earnest desire he had 
always felt to see this classic land of painting, this soil of 
art and fancy, was not his only motiA’O for undertaking the 
journey. Though he laboured w'ithout ^easing, and though 
his facility was something really surprising, he could not 
keepui) with the tremendous df.*mandthai existed at the couU 
of Dresden for his pictures. Already he hud been obliged to 
fly to th^ Duke of Brunswick, and could not find with that 
prince the rest and repose he to much desired, lie determined 
to place the broad ( xpausc of stvcial kingdoms between him- 
self aa^.his thoughtle.ss admirers. But ho did not remain 
absent more than two or three y»*aTS. Ho came back to 
Dresden^ where he remained until the hour of hia death, 
which took place in 1774. 

A Dutchman wdth the Dutch, Dietrich in Italy became quite 
an Italian. He there painted pictures in the stylo of Claude 
Lorraine and Salvator Rosa, as he had formerly painted in the 
styles of Berghcm and Everdingen. ‘^Thc easy draw'ing of 
this artist,'* says a biograplier.J “is quite in the modern 
Roman style ; the energy and lightness of his pencil appeared 
td unite the taste of the schools of Flanders and Italy, and 
his.lan^Lscapes have often the freshness of Lucatelli, and die 
firmness of Salvator Rosa.” We QAiinot indeed perceive, 

. without considerable astonishir and surprise, in the same 
gallery, landscapes in the- style of Guaspre, smiling country 
scenes in the -style of Lucatelh, wild sights and romantic 
scenes Bttc1\ as Salvator Rosa w'ould paint, and all of them 
signed by the name of Di6trich. But it is to the city of 
Dresden we must go to understand arid appreciate Dio'trich. 

* Trait(; deaConnaissanccs nebes^airas k^l'amateur Ue tubltuux. 
t» According to Bagedoin, Dlctffich appears to have gone to 
iloUand only once' in ITjit. He returned to Dresden in 1735; but 
Bai^oh de U^Fertd assurer us that he returnecTlti 174 J, when coming 
^Ckfrem Italy^ and remained a long time. - 

d« U Fdrtd, Extract from difTvrent works published on the 
rtili. 17T«, IK 11. «». 


The gallery of that city, where he lived so many yoArs, and 
which was his true country, contains numerous paintings 
from his hand, and in every conceivable style. There you 
can, iti loss than one hour, judge of the incredible subtilty of 
Dietrich’s talent and it appears as if, to show' off this pecu- 
liarity of our artist, they have united purposely all the most 
opposite masters, those whom he successfully imitated with 
his hands. Here w? have a pasticcio of Vandenneulon » 
there an imitation of Watteau ; further on, a copy of the “ Hun- 
dred Florin” piece of Rembrandt ; but it is proper to observe, 
that these se\eral trials do not give a very lofty idea of the 
muster. In tlfc gallery where w'e find such splendid Rem- 
brandts, such charming Watteaus, we are more than anywhere 
cl«e struck with ihe.inHulficicncy of copies w’hieh are neither 
original nor cc^rrect imitations. 

Thus Uie “Christ healing the Sick,” so admirable, so 
lofty, so expansive in the original by Rembrandt, becomes a 
very cold production in the hands of Dietrich. The Jis- 
posiLion of the figures is nearly the same. The rhiaroseiiro 
rej'resente the san.e proportions of light and shade i but 
Koniehow, all this leaves tlie spectator indilferent. The flick 
people around our Saviour arc not intete&ting, though their 
faces bear all the marks and signs of suffering and grief. 
The “ Clirist" of Du'*trieh is delicate and poetical, but there is 
not a trace of divinity in its composition any more than if it 
had been painted by David There is no sign (ff any 
niiraculou.=4 power in that figure or in that face. None can 
feel that sickening of till' heart, none can feel tempted to W'cep, 
as men have been known to do when gazing at the Bubliine 
painting of Rombrandt. They are fictitious siglis, of whicli 
painting has cangUl but tlie show ; it is a light without 
W'armth, u shadow without mystery. 

The sanie may, with considerable truth, be said of “The 
Fresentation to the Temple,” anotln'i* copy of Rembrandt, 
which is equally cold and avvkvvard, the artist having merely 
imiuiod the vulgarity and ci/arseness of the master, without 
one iota of his poetry. But if we examine carefully the W'holo 
Driisden gallery, ^VQ find here and there more happy and 
successful imitations. Wlienever he had only to deal with 
artists who^e merit was wholly exterior, if w'C may so express 
ourselves, Dietricli, clever to seize appearances, and incredible 
in his subtilty wdien the secreds of any mode of painting were 
to be diseoiered, Ava.<« invaiiably more successful, &iid often 
triumphant. If be undertakes to jiaiiit a sketch by Vander- 
inculen, he succi‘eds in painting a picture which recalls that 
mahtcijbut in such a Avay that ibe pasticcio in the freedom 
ami liberty ol its style resembles some painter near at hand — 
say like Parroccl. He makes attempts upon the mo.*rt oppo- ' 
site artists, in ihi'ir turn — the precious Micris, the easy Sub- 
hyras -and rc])rodiices what may be described us the costume 
ol lludr thought, if not tin thought itself. 

()ijc day, when painting one of those little canvases where 
he delighted in rcj)resenting over again the favourite subjects 
of Cornelius Foclembcrg, he painted a very pretty picture, 
which few, wdio have visited the Dresden gallery, can have 
.failed to observe, in which he has been exceedingly success- 
ful in the expression. It is, indeed, only from the chaste and 
delicate tone of the style and the painting that the subject 
can be looked at with pleasure. It is a little more Jiude than 
any of the works of the gentle Poelcmberg himself. Didtrich 
has, in this instance, represented an episode in the constantly 
recurring subject of “ Diana’s Bath.’* The chaste goddess 
surpri&eH two of her nymphs under circumstances which, 
according to the mythological view of lier character, are objec- 
tionable. They have allowed men to violate the sanctity of 
her grove. The power of the painter is herb indeed very 
great, whether we examine the faces of the goddess, the 
nymphs, or the men. Nothing could be more diflicult than to 
represent the astoniflhmcnt and anger of the goddess, the 
guilty fear of the nymphs, and the cuiiosity and protended 
alarm of the mAi. Dietrich here, without copying any one, 
has manifested great power and originality, Ttte flgures, too, ' 
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kte gracefully and elegantly modelled. The nymphs are in 
:the water, up to their waists, save only one, who has been 
seeking to escape the angry glances of Diana, and whose feet 
only are in the water. This figure is admirably painted, while 
the outline and form are graceful and beautiful. 

The French school, which then exerbised such a decisive 
influence in Germany, could not but excite the curiosity and 


to the antique, while Winkelmann laid his eraditioi^ Aid^'iils 
fanatical enthusiasm at the service of that refonxii Watlikitt 
was more admired at Weimar than he ever was at Flwia, 
Dietrich, naturally enough, then adopted Watteau as one of 
his masters, and began to plagiarise his Conversation on the 
Grass,** his charming and fascinating masquerades, in which the, 
whole world appears to us with its joys, its dreams, its loy^ 



raw the attention of Dietrich, The one most admired in the 
little courts, which made up so large a part of Germany, was * 
the admirable Watteau, the delight of the fair sex. A cele- 
hrMe.i connoisseur of that time informs ur that there were 
where the paintings of AVatteau were more popular 
I may qf the Italian masters, not even excepting Kaflliclle 
elf; Thus, while Vien, Drouais, and tlavid were medU. 
the reform of the French achool, and a solemn^ return 


and its sadness, under the aspect .and dress and fanciful Up* 
pearance of the Italian' Uta^. But to interpret and render, 
Watteau, it is not sufficient to have seducUi^. colouring and ‘ 
a power of using ro|p, vcrmillion, and blue ; ' it is neoes$afy. to 
have his mind, his vast and prodigious imagination^ hiv 
adorable caprices, his insatiable love of reverie^ a^ plei^iure; 
it is neo(jli8ary to have an intuitive belief in^ of 

love, as Watteau had. Dietrich 





6tu^ce,«iid copied Watteau, without und^tand- 
he only aai^w the sheath of the beautiful and brilliant 
blade* It is therefore very visible that in his pastorals ^s 
frace is borrowed, his delirium pretended, and his passion 
feigned. As for Dietrich’s lovers, they are by no means 
the lively triflers of WattesCu'; they are sad, and duU^ and 
monotonous. 


who did not care a fig for Didtrich, who studied Hkes® Bour*^/ 
gulgnons, and d^lared that their touch w^i inimitabl^^,^ 

All that we have previously remarked and quoted 
demonstrates to ,the mind of the reader that Di^trmh Spent 
the greater part of his life, and expended nearly the wHble of 
his energies, in .the somewhat sterile and thankless task of 
painting an innumerable quantitj^of pasticcios. WhUo per* 



was once more successful and pleasing, when the hand- 
of the pencil, the fire of to touch, and practice and 
^ilcnoe had to play the prii®pal part. In his youth,” 
;:T ^p»y4Vl0kgSd^ **he amused ‘himself by 

He was so eminently successful that, having- 
, i' Sewpaintad two battle loeties by this great master, which had 
/A been spoiled by the way* 

- for Bourguignonsv We knew a itrknaer 


severing in this spirit of imitation, which led 'him' to ^ 
through the galleries and museums of Europe in 
studying nature, Dietrich obeyed an imp^sa-' thglt, 

was purely natural. During the whole' of thd.ftKlt bii^ Of 
the eightemth century, science, literntot*.: ei!^ p^ 
industry, in Cermany, were^ but timid ahdvuitfm 
imitations. AUthe originaUiy^and'||e^Ud 
to hate been eathmiat^ in the 
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"cehttiry; ‘'The political and religious wars/* says Madame 
Stach in her able work on Germany, "when the Germans 
were unfortunate enough to tight one against the other, turned 
away all persons’ attenticn from literature ; and when they 
began to think of it again, it wa*s under the auspices of the age 
of Louis XIV., at the time when the desire to imitate the 
French had obtained possession of most of the courts and 
. writers of Europe. The works of Ilagedom,* of Gellert, of 
Weiss, are but heavy French, •Nothing oiiginal, nothing 
which was in conformity with the genius of the nation, w'fls 
produced.” 

What Madame de Stael very properly and correctly observes 

■ of the literature of Germany at that time, may be equally 
justly applied to the pictures- of the two artists who nourished 

' in that country towards the same epoch . The works of 
Mengs,- his portraits alone excepted, arc but heavy and dis- 
figured Kaffaelles. Dietricli, despite his prodigious ability, 
has to endure the reproach of having laid a heavy hand on 

• Rembrandt, diminished Salvator, obscured Claude Lorraine, 
and vulgarised Poelemberg, except in one instance, where he 
improved him. 

• In general, works on the divine art of painting have been 
rather recklessly prodigal of praise to Dietrich. This is 

' very easily explained. Most persons, until of late yiars, 
who- have written books on painting and the works of painters, 
were what are called amateurs of tnhlvdivr. More alive to the 
material qualities of ihe cxecnititin than to the general 

■ character of a work, or to the niighty insiuration of genius, 
these superficial coimoispcurs, lliese men who live at sale?, 
think every composition admirable, llic arrangement of which 

. is able, the chiaroscuro well developed, and the pencil managed 
with ability. As all these varied merits are to be found in 
the works of Dit’trich, they have praised liim beyond all 
reason, and little is wanting for these writers to have placed 
him on a level with the masters he has copied. 

It is the province of the sincere and impartial critic to be' 
more severe. Imitation, even when it is perfi'Ct, is proof of 
want of power. What characterises genius is the fact that it 
is true and new, as creatiM^ in its mode of prccecdiiig as in its 
inspirations. If Rembrandt has a manner, which is not that of 
Titian or Coiregio, it is because this great painter manifested 
in 'his works his thought, his soul, his very life. To a 
certain extent one can reproduce the system of composition, 
of style, of touch, 'and Lone of the great masters , but.how can 
we hope to grasp the fire of that genius which gives principal 
value to their inventions? Resides, of what use vsould it 
be r To imitate is to weaken. Every imitator has been 
fatally condemned to remain below his model. If he were but 
nearly the equal of the great men he copies, would he think 
of imitating them r In art none can walk on tlm road marked 
out by genius ; it is cfiaced and leaves no mark, like the wake 
of the sea. Dietrich - called by himstlf and by some of his con- 
temporaries Dietricy ; so little original was lit* as to deny liis 
own name -is a striking proof of th§ truth of this axiom. 
There is not one of his innumerable pasliccios w’hich can 
be advantageously compared to the original works which have 
insMred them ; and we must ascribe to courtesy, or to natural 
selSlove, the judgment of a contemporary w'ho says : — " He 
is with these masters all tha^he wishes to be ; he feels himself 
the beauty of their productions. Always full of his subject, 
a master with an easy penc^ he renders with warmth the 
sentiment he fcelsy ond adds original oeauties to those whibh 
strike him in the inventions pf others.” 

Wp arp perfectly well aware that painters of the very first 
order of merit have delighted in manifesting the flexibility of 
their pencils, and have painted in the manner atid in imita- 
tion of all masters, with such sutfeess that they have placed 
.th^ judgment of connoisseurs at fault. We are perfectly well* 
aware that this peculiar talent gained for T«niers thb name of 
painting. But if Teniers had n^t coi^bined 
; style of merit that of excelling In the style 

■ 
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peculiar to him, he would n6t have become 
not because he copied iii one picture the ^ whole 4 

JPhilippe IV., that he is placed in the front rank of thl ^ 
masters of the Flemish School. . He owes his most BoJ^d 
to those > grptesque/a»i/astas in which the spirit of the rntwr.. 
is seen revelling in the free outline, and in the rapid and llgtit 
touches, of his magic pencil, j , 

We must not, however, for one moment supposo that. 
Dii^trich never did anything from his owh inspiration— from 
his own genius, and that his indiyiduality is- never bro'ugkf; 
out. Even in his pasliccios he has not been able so to dit« 
guise liimself as tliat it is impossible to recognise him» In 
vain has he abdicated his nature. In him is always found the 
German master : the pieces which are called his masterpieces^ , 
like the “ Flight into Egypt,” and the " Communion of St.‘ 
Jerome,” belong rather to the precise and pointed style of 
Van dcrWeilF, of Elzheimer, of Poelemberg, than to the school 
of bold colourists, such as Rembrandt, Rubens, and Sajvator, 
Jlis design is often w'anting in grace; W'C can find fault with 
certain stiffness in his draperies ; his touch is dry and thin ; 
his colouring is wanting in brightness and sharpness. 

These defects, easily noted by an experienced eye, in divers 
degrees, in all the vvorks. of Dietrich, are especially to be re- 
marked ill his original w'orks. The picture which is to be . 
seen in the Louvre, and the subject of ivhich is taken from 
the Serijiturcs, representing “ Christ and the Woman taken in 
Adultery,” gives a very gooxl idea of the qualities of thjia 
painter, and of the imperfections of his talent. By his clabo- ' 
rate study of Rembrandt nc had acc|uired a most incontestable ■ 
power of disposing.uf light and shade. Thus, on the canvas 
W'C allude to, the w'oman, who is the principal personage of 
the picture, is lighted up brilliantly. She forms, so to speak, 
a luminous circle, of w'hich the rays glide somewhat W'eak- 
ened upon the figure of the Saviour, and are lost by a series 
of learned effects— are melted away, in fa A, in the two corners 
of the ])lcture where stand the groupa of old men. 

The colouring of this canvas is harmonious, the touch warm 
and rich, though in some places thin ; but the opposition of 
lights and shadows wants frankness, and thence it arises that 
the effect of the whole is weak. The drawing is poor » 
expression ; the physiognomies, especially that of Christ, are 
wanting in elevation and life. The features of the young 
woman arc channing in grace and Germanic candour ; but 
this face, faithful mirror of a soul scarce woke to sonsation, 
belongs rather to an innocent virgin than to licr \vhq|p sins 
w’ere forgiven her, and unto whom He said, “Neither do*J 
condemn thee ; go and sin no more.*' 

. This form of a woman w'as to Dietrich one of those typsfiS of ’ 
beauty which the artist prefers to all others, and the image 
of which is renewed on all occasions by hitf pencil. It is found 
in another work by the same artist, cpgraved by Schmidt ill 
177'>, where we see “ Sarah leading her servant Ilagar to the 
aged Abraham it is also seen again in the Virgin repre- 
sented in “The Flight into Egypt.” Though the form and 
conception of “The Woman taken in Adultery” belong 
properly to Dietrich, he could not help yielding here, as else* • 
where, to his intense love for imitation : the persouages whp * 
surrqund Christ are quite in the style and after the mauner of 
Rembrandt ; and wc might apply to it the rather, bold words 
of Michael Angelo, who said to a young painter, after admiring 
his work : “ 'This is a very clever work, will please everybody^ 
and make the reputation of the artist; unless, indeed, 
varied authors of limbs and arms, and hands and legs» 
each to claim their own. A pretty state of things 
would then ensue I ” * ' . ' a ‘ \ 

Dietrich, as laborious as any of the xuoatefi wiiom ^ IqOM” ' 
for a model, has left a great number of etcliingt.; 
has perhaps shown more l>^ty in wielding his poin|;tlS^ 
Ills brush. Unfortunately^ liis engravings, likg.^his 
are copies. .The greajt librwy of Farts,, ^ 

collect!^ Of -engravings, poasessep^ tjVQ, prOqfc^of 
pieces eiqjraved by Di^tnch. One reptesen!^ 
borders df tips sea, MSWl- 



that great master him'selt 
wratchiftg the copper with’ an inexperienced hand. 

' point glides over the plate, the lines are als fine as 

hatefl, add jthe whole is a confused mass. Later, in 1731, a 
'•‘Ohtist T?reaching is executed in quite another taste rthq 
’|iciint 'is heavy, the dashes stiff and symmetrical, a little, 
ill ancient German style,. But we must not bo unjust 
, ;eidtft|gh to judge our artist from the works of his youth. The 
Dietrich, considered as an engraver, exists in those plates 
^here he has imitated the portraits and the religious com- 
positions of Rembrandt, the landscapes of Everdlngen, the 
rocks of Salvator. If soino of these productions are beautiful 
, enough to maice us sometimes doiiht the name of the authon 
it must be owned that the etchings of Die'trich, now fine and 
fight, now cnergoiic, are presently too black and too overloaded 
with shadows, failing in the magic and wonderful effects of 
the painter of Lsyden, And then how could he succeed— he, 
a German artist, cold in imagination and patient by nature — 
in discovering the audacious fancy of the point of Rem- 
brandt? But his landscapes, in the style of Everdingen, of 
^ Ruysdacl, and of Salvator, his imitations of Ostade and of 
Berghem, are admirable. It is much and always to bo 
regretted, that he did not finish his “Christ Healing the 
Sick.** The composition of this engraving is comhined with 
great art. . If lliotriuh could have completed it, there is no 
doubt that it would have been remembered as his buit work, 
as his masterptece. 

When we consider with what attention- the portrait of 
Diotricli, painted by himself, is cxrr-uted, wo an; very much 
struck by the gentle and placid beauty of his countenance. A 
calm intelligence beams upon his lofty forehead ; but in his 
. eyes, large and pure, one is easily able to detect rather a 
sngacioua and frank mind and character, than a profound 
Boul. The inward flame of genius is not seen, hut a delicate 
sensibility, accessible to every impression from without. 
Nature seems to have written his destiny in liis face, In the 
history of the arts, as in literature, celebrity is the lot of only 
those men who are gifted 'vyth a rare and positive original 
inspiration. Really great painters have been distinguished 
from each other by such marked characteristics, that none 
could fail to recognise them. It was upon condition of being 
unique,* to gpeak in his own style, that each obtained his 
brevet of celebrity. Their names even cannot be pronounced 
without recalling to the mind the idea of perfection in one of 
the est^ntial branches of art. Dietrich was not one of these. 
'By very opposite qualities, he has saved his name from 
oblivion. Gifted with the surprising faculty of taking, like 
old Proteus, every form, and every appearance, he is like 
everybody, and he is never like himself. But he often carries 
pasticcio to such perfection, that he astonishes even •those 
whose severe taste rejects these imitations as plagiarisms 
unworthy of his genius. 

To compare and paint in the style of others, is properly to 
make what is called a pasticcio, a hind of art which we 
^mast not confound with a ihere copy. Good copies of a 
master are *often precious objects, because they multiply and 
spread abroad the noble pleasure one has i|i ga/.ini' upon a 
mastf^rpiecc. Clever and faithful, the copyist gives us the 
. faipstmile of a picture much better even than the engraver, 
beciause he gives character to the design, to the composition, to 
the justice of the cAtorai^rp -that is to say, of the efifect, the 
of tone and touch ao agreeable for us to survey. The 
on the other hand, never gives anything but a 
'v!0ilio idea of thu original master to those who knew him not, 
en d only inspires regrets in those who 'know hiih. Unless 
to. the ranks of those sublime painters who take their 
: '^omtyi as Moli^re says, where they find it, or who, as 
" kin their men, it isr’Ate that you do not weaken 

When you steal them/ As for the painter 
' quote the words of the poet . 

aiHh)tirdhul,^deiiit1n ^ esilnstetjr, 


Kt eat, daaii see Ubleaax, Ocaii, suave et grabd,, , 

, liecommenoer WatteSu, i?oelsmberg et fesmbrandt.^* *' i ' ' 

Diecrieh has engraved about tw6 hundred subjects, df nrhihsh 
copies are very rare. Ho has treated subjects from^Bddd - 
history, and profane story; he has engraved half flg.uc^s 
head studies, pastoral scenes, views, and landscapes. ^ 

In Bible history he has engraved nineteen subjects ; amoBj[Bt • 
which the most remarkable are “ Lot and his Daughters,* 

“ Abraham Sacrificing Isaac,*’ “ Isaac on his knees before the , 
Filer* ** Abraham Sacrificing the Ram — these four plates no 
longer exist— “Christ surrounded by the Doctors,*' tjventy-six 
figures ; “ Christ healing the Sick,” also with twenty-six 
figures ; “ The Descent from the Cross,” with nineteen .figures; 
“St. James Preaching in a Village,” vith seven figu^res;' 

“ The Nativity,” and “ The Flight into Egypt,” in the styles 
of Rembrandt; ' * • 

In profane story .he has many. “ Venus on the Rotks,'* 
imitated from Poelemberg; “ The Combats of the Tritons/* 
in the style of Salvator Rosa ; “ The Satyr and the Passer- 
by,” from Jordaens; “ The Spectacle Dealer,” six figures, in 
the style of Van Ostade ; “The Knife- grinder and the Cobbler” 

(p. .*101), “The Dealer in Poison for Rats” (p. 353), “The 
Dentist,” “ The Quack,” all in the style of the same master ; 
'“^Bclisarius Begging,” a very rare and beautiful engrav- 
ing; and “The Dinner,” a piece equally rare and equally 
admirable. 

Subjects in half figures and heads are “ The StrpUing 
Musicians” (p. 360), engraved in the style of Rembrandt, and 
imitated from Van Ostade ; “ The Tea J*arty,” “ The Dutch 
Priest,” “The Monk with the Beard,” “The Man 'with 
Moustaches,” “ An Old Man standing erect and heads of 
women and children. 

Pastoral scenes, views, and landscapes are “ Young Girls at 
the Entrance of a Cavern,” “ Herdsman leaning on a C'oW”— 
•these two compositions are imitated from Poelemberg— A >, 
Shepherd tending his Fleck,” from Berghem ; “ Landscape' 
with Ruins';” six landscapes ; “ The Chapel,” “The Wooden 
Bridge ” (p. 3oC), “ The Flock,” “ The Lake,*' in the style 
of Salvator ; “ A Cowherd, with a stick in his hand ;*' 

“ Two Hermits,” “ two Peasants;'* “ Studies of Anixnalff: 
He-Goats, She Goats, Rams, Sheep, Lambs, thp Goatherdf 
and three Goats.” ■ . 

The nineteen pieces from Holy History were sold at the 
Royal sale for £11 in 1817. 

Most public galleries in Europe possess pictures by Dietrich. 

The Louvre has “ The Woman taken in Adultery,” which 
was only valued at £21 in 181G. 

Belgium has the portrait of the artist, engraved, in 1705, by 
Schmuzer. It is given at page 353. 

The Museum of Vienna has “ The Shepherds,” a night- 
piece, signed and dated 1700; and “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” another night-piece, executed the same year. 

The Royal Pmacothek Museum of Munich is richer. It 
has five pictures by Dietrich : “ Lazarus in the Bosom bf 
Abraham,” “ The Avaricious Man in Hell,” “ A Landscape 
on the Sea Shore,” “ A Landscape, with FishCfmea's 
“ Two Blind Men leiding one another.” 

At Dresden there are fifty pictures by tliis master, of which , 
the principal ones are : “A Man, a Woman, and a Boy Feed- 
ing some Sheep/* in the style of Bassan; “ The Portrait of . 
fhe Mother of Dietrich/* “The Adoration of the Mag4**/ ; 
“ The Presentation to the Temple,** “ The Prodigal Silh/' ' 
“ T^e Marriage Feast of Cana,” “ A Pastoral Scene/^ in.tfo 
style of Watteau ; “ A Flock of Sheep and Goats^ guardedAf ‘1' 
the Shepherd and Shepherdess,'* “ A Holy IfamUy, bj m " 
light of a Lanthorn,” “ Chjrist Curing the V 0diit m 

on the Cross,*' “Mercury and Argus/* andr 
Bathing.** ^ 071^; 

* To day a opiourist, to-morrow a skctcUer, andam, wM layeatli^'^V 
always aa imitator, Dietrich was fn turns Van Oita^ as£ Coirogio^/^ 
In the arts he had the privilege of Proteuf, anil WM able, in his dSwery^ 
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Jl few prices at different sales may be interesting. 

Blondel de Gagny^ 1776. Two Landscapes," £15. 

Sale of the Prince de Conti, 1 777. The Flight into Egypt," 
£91; The Bathers," £166; “Twelve Women, in a Land- 
scape," £95. 

Sale of Biandon de Boisset, 1777. Landscape," with 
animals, £78. 


• Cardinal Fesoh's Sale, 1849. “ Flight into Bgypt, - * 

The pictures represented in our paget give varioLaine^U^i^ 
of his style. . • ' . yii" 

The first is the little cut, representing a “ Dealer inPHiiadli' : 
for Rats" (p. 353). This is a clever production-^man|4il®ii^./ 
dress, rats, are all in keeping. - " < 

“ Ihe Knife-Grinder and the Cobbler " (p. 361) is. a vSrJf 
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Sale of Marin, 1790. Two fine “Landscapes," £81; two 
pthers, £33 ; another, £20. 

Sale of Lanjeac, 1802, Two “ Landscapes, with Bathers," 

:;£ 69 . 

S^diiSne Sale, 1812. “Resurrection of La zs aif," £S3, 
liSjieri^e Sale, 1817. “The rest of the Holy Family," 
J70. / . ' , . ' 

''a AK.'l.. V .-t .1 . 


able picture. The cobUer in hia. stall, the cat above, and ihO' 
queer old knife-grinder, are all faithfully given. ooIo^f , 
ing of this is very .rich, 
fbrcible. 

, • “The Kilt of the Holy Family " (p. 364)j 
painted, b defective in costume. The Virgin iaj 
too like Italian peasant girl, while the 




ISElklCBf.. 


: (p. 360) U witty in conception 

^ playerg are Tigorously rendered, 

the ohiaroseuro is admirable. 

^ •I jhe Flight Jjito Egypt" (p. 357) is to a certain extent 
pbw^ttl; but, though not wanting in vhiaroscuro and general 
tono, is defective in the figures. 

V'The Wooden Bridge (p. 356) is pretty, tasteful, and 
original. 

S^th, in his Catalogue, gives the following ohservatibns on 
D‘.6tiich: ‘‘Many very clever pictures, from the pencil of 
this* painter in the style of Rembrandt, partly merit him a 
place in the present list, tie was born at Weimar, in Saxony, 



the court of Dresden to send him to Italy. HoiT Imif 3ie 
studied in that far-famed school, or what were the in^orjteait 
advantages he derived from it, does not readily 
his works, for these reflect the style and peculiarities of . 
masters’ pictures, as Rembrandt, Roelemberg, Ostade^ 
Salvator Rosa; but those of thejoriner artist appear to hai^ 
made the greatest impression on him, for he imitated theth: i 
•so servilely,* that even his original compositions have the 
appearance of being, in many instances, copies from his 
favourite painter's picture. Two of his finest productions 
of this min, representing a ‘ Crucifixion ’ and the ‘Fntomb- 
ment,* hrought some years ago in public sale upwards of * 



a 1712, and having acquired a kr.:wlfdge of the rudiments of three hundiel guifteas j and a picture by his hand, of verj 
to an frost hia faAcr— a painter of very moderate abilities— superior merit, in tiie mnnn -r of A. Ostade, ingraved hj 










j iM- I7S3 ! 

vLarif ;nder -Al^arThito. « /W%, sitder iho title o#the;‘ 



ANECDOTES OF THE LIFE OF, MICHAEL ^ . 
ANGELO. 

T«n acccBsion of Lfo X. marked the commencement of a 
period wasted in fruitless labour, in bitter regrets, and more 
bitter sufferings, by the great Michael Angelo. It seemed to 
have been ordained that, from time to time, the career of this 
man should be like that of a torrent chadng in its channel of 
rocks, but afterwards bursting cut more free and bright than 
ever. During nine years, however, the eclipse of his fortunes 
wSa unbroken, and only one' incident is recorded of him ; but 
this was one alike honourable to his spirit as an artist and to 
his feelings as a citizen. 

The Academy of Florence had sent deputies to Leo X., 
petitioning him to restore to their country tho ashes of Dante 
Alighieri, the noble and unhapi)y exile, who, after reviving 
the language and restoring the literature of Italy, had, two 
centuries previous, breathed his last sigh at Ravenna. 

Michael Angelo relieved his long days of compulsory indo- 
lence, of sad monotony, by reading the songs of the Florentine 
poet, marking with his pen on the margin, all the passagest 
which struck his imagination. AVhat an inestimable r('li<* 
this volume would have been, if it had not, like Ovid's last 
song, been lost in the wafers ; for who, better than Michael 
Angelo, could have illustrated and interpreted Dante r 
♦ At tho first intelligene<J whieli eanu' concerning the om- 


Meanwhile, Leo the Tenth died fiiiddeniy/ 
poison. If the arts in general Idst a patrdn, V 

at least had nothing to regret. The Flolieiltine 
never bestowed friendship or aid upon hiS . 

However, . no change for the better took pface. AdjrUnL^ j 
Sixth, of Flemish origin, succeeded to the papal throne v knd * 
this was a misfortune for the painter. The new pontiff ^ 
ceived the strange and barbarous resolution, of pulling do^H 
the roof of the Sistinc Chapel, because, he said, it looked Sabre . ^ . 
like the roof of a bath than of a place of worship. 

It was hot, therefore, with sorrow that the paiuter saw this 
pope and the next pass away — feeble princes, who never hbld 
the sacci^otal sceptre until their hands began to tremble with 
tho weakness of approaching death. But tho succeasion of 
despots was unbroken. Florence again and again threw off 
the yoke of those proficient traitors, the Medici; and the 
seventh Clement, born from that hateful stock, 'when his 
native city had once more become free, hired a host of bar- 
barians to assail her. Their savage standards were soon per- 
ceived flying on the summits of those sun-touched hills, whence 
the beautiful city of Florence may be seen— a picture pf de- ' 
lightful houses and gardens, in the glowing Italian light. 
Forty-four- thousand men laid siege to the Tuscan capital. 

I. css than thirteen thousand dijfended her walls, during eleven - 
months, with heroic fortitude. Eight thousand patriots died 
in the broaches, and fourteen thousand of their enemies ware 


bassy, then on its way to Rome, the artist became excited. 
With a geiierou-s enthusiasm, a vi\id and ardent sympathy 
with genius, he joined at.ouce in the u'ork of reparation and 
justice. We may still read at tho bottom of the original 
petition, preserved in the Florentine arcdiives, these w'ords : — 
*‘I, Michael Angelo, sculptor, address to your holiness the 
same prayer, and 1 offer to execute for the divine poet a 
sepulchre worthy of his memory." 

And Leo X., the ostentatious Mieceiias, the vain patron of 
letters, refused this magflificent offer, and deprived the world 
of the monument which such an artist’s memorial of the groat 
poet would have been ! But the whole Medici family, though 
servile historians have endeavoured to exalt them, were sordid, 
treacherous, and contemptible. Wo fully agree with the 
author of a brilliant article in “Thp^ Eclectic Review," who 
has assailed the betrayers of Florence upon that pedestal to 
which they have been raised by the wcishippers of success : — 
“History," he says, “has agreed to reprobate the treason of 
Sforza and of the Visconti, but, with a traditionul perverse- 
ness, continues to applaud the ^ledici as benefactors ol Italy. 
They the benefactors of Italy ! Florence alone, huinihatcd 
imd enslaved, is a suffering nvmorial of their crimes. But 
turn from her to the pestilonl Marcmma of ^Sienna. I’h.'it was 
a beautiful salubrious tract, until Cosmo wasted it and trans- 


buried in the plains around. Now was Michael Angelo called 
on to decide whether he should act as a painter or a man— 
whether he should offe id a family of benefactors, or deny Jbis 
country. He hesitated not a moment. Being named a mem« 
her of the famous ( Council of Nine, and director of the fortifi# , 
cations, ho proceeded round the city ramparts, and declared, 
that unless vast preparations were made, the usurping Medtoi 
wrould enter at their wdll. But the nobles of Florence, like 
true oligarchs, w'cre already conspiring to’ betray the com- 
mon u'ealth. They complained of tho sculptor’s vigilance V 
they said he W’as cowardly and extravagant, because they 
knew he was* faithful and, sagacious. Their poisonous 
tongues prevailed, Florence was already sufliciently cor- 
rupted by her nobles to listen to their, slanders. Miohaal 
Angelo, thercfofe, indignant and ashamed, himself opened 
a gate, returned to Florence, and remained in angry- soli- 
tude, like Achilles in his tent. When he was gone, tire 
Florentines repented. They sent messengers after him, by 
wlio'm he was found, lonely, sad, stern, and imn^ersed in 
dreams, in one of the most obscure little streets of the sea- 
built city. They approached him with humble deference ; 
they prayed him to forget the slight which the provisional 
government had put upon him ; they conjured him, in the . 
name of liberty and of his country, to return. He at .firs't 


' formed it into a deadly mar.sh. F(*ver- breeding sw^amps 

exist in the places where the r. -publics cultivated fertile and 
healthy p]ain.s. The Romar' territories, from Ferrara to the 
Pontine Marshes, have become bare and putrid since the 
stajpiation of industry ensuing on the decline of freedom. 
Cosmo dAd up the fertilising springs jmd streams of his 
country, by hewing down the forests on the Tuscan Apennines 
Rocky deserts now exist where the pastures ia ancient times 
were rich with fleece, and a population of banditti derives its 
descent from shepherds and cultivators of the soil. If, there- 
fore, they are benefactors who make men happy, the Medici 
have nothing to claim from the gratitude of mankind." 

It was about this period, according to all the testimonies we 
can collect, that the unhappy quarrel took place between 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, the most eminent painters of 
their age. Angelo met his rival on the steps of the Vatican, 
surrounded by a crowd of scholars, and iroinCally exclaimed, 

• “ You march like a general at the head of his army." “ And 

S " said the other, with fierce contempt, “go skulking 
e, like an' executioner." Perhaps, however, we may 
absolve tbs memory of the two great artists from much of the 
'.-s tliffl cast ' by tliis quarrel ; for the fault is to be attributed to 
musd of parasites who only sought tb^fUtimacy t&' 


resisted and refused, but in vain ; for they pressed him again, 
and at length he consented. Once more, .therefore, we see tho 
artist in Florence, a general, a strategist, at the head of the 
defenders of his beloved city. • It was too late. The last 
hour of Italian independence had sounded, . Charles the 
Fifth, another of the hateful tyrants whom history flAttatlf^ 
had thrown his sword into the scale. The artillery, by 
and by day, poured a storm upon Florence; the ))rav4Hitpf 
the citizens had already fallen. The old men and t^ women, 
pale with hunger, decimated by famine, clothed in blacjb jahll 
smeared with uhes, came together into the squares^ OV 
in the 6hurche8, and swore they would all die ratb^, 
sarrender. Michael Angelo had stationed him se lf 
steeple of Santo Miniato. Two guns, pointed at 
' and discharged incessantly, made his post conspicuouff^ 
fired furiously at the spot. He smiled wltb conte^^V 
’hung down immense draperies of. cloth, whkli 
effectual than stone , in resisting the light balls 
ebuld reach that elevated eyrie. Certainly, if 
have been saved, Angelo would 'have 
Already his courage, his firmness, ihe>|^sourm o^^;|^^wi - 
genius,, stirred and multipUed by ^ . 

the e^iloinent of 'battle, ^ M 



lorrdw ^Oie irdjn the etreets below ; women 
,f^ere;l|«4ilii^ » the imprecations of the soldiers were 

Xn A few moments all was explained, Malatesta 
corrupted by the Medici ; the infamous Valori had 
sold Iwimttntryr It is hard to say which was worse, the men 
who'paid» or the man tvho received the nefarious price of 
treason,? But the moral of the story would not have been 
..complete without its sequel, 4 capitulation had been signed, 
opening the gates on condition of a general amnesty to be 
granted by the conquerors. Let us see how the magnificent 
'Modi^if the benefactors of Italy, kept their faith. Six of the 
Dioblest citiaonB were immediately beheaded ; many others were 
. condemned to exile or to the galleys. And tliesc friends of 
art hunted Micliael Angelo about, searched his house from 
the cellar to the roof, drove him from one concealment to 
' another, until the glorious artist was compelled to hide in the 
lofty cloek-tower of tlio church of San Nicholo del Arno. 

At last, the Seventh Clement was artful enough to abandon 
the pursuit. He knew that, if he laid hands on the artist, 
supposing this to be possible, he w'ould only be troubled by a 
now prisoner ; while, if he granted him life and liberty, he 
would have one enemy the less, and be able to claim the 
praise of clemency, magnanimity, and so forth. So he par- 
doned Michael Angelo. And not this only. Ke humbled 
himself before him ; he made him all kinds of offers and 
promises, on condition that lie would resume his sculptor’s 
chisel, and occupy himself without delay with the monu- 
ments to Julius the Second, and Lorenzo do Medici, that other 
impostor whom it was, until lately, Ihc fashion to eulogise 


and admire. 

On his return to Home, a new trial awaited Michael Angelo. 
The representatives of the liuke of Tlrbiuo, with that tenacity 
which has characterised the followers of the law iii all ages 
and countries, revived the affair of the tomb of Julius II , of 
which we have already in a former article given the particu- 
lars. The artist had nq inclination to full into the hands 
of his enemies, and so came to terms with them, by en- 
gaging to perfect the monument without further delay. He, 
therefore, set himself seriously to his task. The design of 
the mausoleum, which was originally intended to be the 
‘ grandest work, of the kind ever cxecuttd, had been reduced to 
that of a. simple fai^ade of marble upon one of the walls of “ the 
church of^St. Pet*! of the Boncls.” The vain Julius liimsclf 
had chosen the spot in which his tomb should be placed, lie 
loved the name of the church, .which hud been bestowed by 
Sextus IV., one of the first founders of the greatness of his 
family* He himself had been its cardinal during thirty-two 
years— and, as being elected pope, had triinsmitted the dcarly- 
cherislied honour to his nejditw. Some fatality, Irowever, 
seemed to forbid the compltti'^n of the work, frequently in- 
terrupted as it had already been. Numerous inllucnccs con- 
spired, and of the whole abortive plan, nothing but a figure of 
Moses was executed in a style worthy of Us artist’s name. 
And this statue, beautiful and grand as it is, has been taken 
iieom its original position, displaced from the point of vfew in 
V^ich It appeared in its proper character, and isolated from the 
^tOiipS of which it was intended to form a porch ; and, there- 
fbrej Reduces little of tHe impression it was intended to create.. 
Had itbfeen seated beside a gigantic tomb, amid a throng of 
prbpMs and sibyls, as the artist desired, it would have been 
ah^Sraple of the solemn and%rai:d in sculpture. Even as it 
^ou enter the church at nir^htfall, and contemplate by 
Urn bSiioertain and lingering radiance of the evening that 
apparition, your mind cannot rest calm when the 
eye fuls oh the figure of Moses. He is seated like a demi- ' 
SnOients in Qlymi ion majesty. One of his arms is 
the taw . the other reposes across his 
i^ith the superb nmichalance of one who knows Jie has 
to CO obedience 'from the muliituue. A 

hdlrous beard hang8..do^ upoahis enormous 
at amstiisd in its bourse., ; The simple and 
of .ti^fr^great shepherd of .e neidon k 
^ ^ of his .form^Sa 'eve^ 


.^^ne vision on the Mount, beams from the Jilgh, broiidi 
‘massive brow; imd power and benevolenco combined seem 
to speak in every lineament of the countenance. . , i 

. While .Michael Angelo was employed upon his |dosesV^ 
Clement VII., like Julius whqm he was honouring, troul^lod 
him incessantly. 

One day a messenger came to the arti!>t, telling him that he 
need not expect his customary visit. Olement VII. was dead. 
He had leisure, just while the conclave was sitting, to electja. 
new pope. 

Paul 111. was announced. He came, with a pompous 
retinue of ten cardinals, to “the studio of Buonarotti. 

“Now,” said the new pontiff, “I shall expect. Master 
Buonarotti, that all your time will be given up to me.” 

“ Will your holiness pardon mo r” replied the sculptor; “1 
have signed an engagement with the Duke of Urbino, by 
•which I have pledged myself to complete the monumental 
tomb of Julius. 11.” 

“ What ! ” cried Paul ; “ it is thirty years since I formed a 
wish, and now that 1 am pope I am not to gratify myself. ” 

“ But my contract, holy father— my contract.” 

“ Como, come ; I will take the responsibility of that affair 
upon myself. You shall execute three liguics with your own 
haml, and utlior artists shall do the rest. I will answer for 
the Duke IJrbino’s consent. And now, my master, to the 
Sistiuc Chapel; there is a great vacuum there awaiting us.” 

What could Michael Angelo urge against a will so positiye, 
and so imperiously expressed } He completed, as best he 
could, his two statues of “ Active Life ” and “ Contemplative 
Life,” the symbolical Rachel and Leah of Dante; and, not 
daring to make any profit from an engagement he was forced 
to break, gave a large proportion of the sum he received him- 
self to pay liberally the artists employed by him to execute 
the rest of the work. Having thus brought to a cc/nclusion 
an affair which had cost him so much labour, vexation, and 
perplexity, he threw himhclf, with all his enthusiasm and his 
genius, into the execution of his vast design, “The Last 
Judgmt n:,” the painting of which occupied him during little 
les** thu!i nine years. 

Tliis picture, enormous and unique, represents the human 
figure in (’very conceivable attitude; it depicts every senti*. 
ment, every passion, all the in finitely- varied reflections of 
fancy and thought, all the impulses and workings of the soul ; 
with an ■inestimable prolusion of forms, tints, and tones, such 
as are found nowhere else within the domain of art. 

In this w'ork, Michael Angelo seems to have challenged 
with his courage an intiiiilc difficulty, which his genias over-^ 
came. The object of this vast composition, the manner in 
which it is conceived and (k’\ eloped, the admirable variety 
and skilful distribution of tlie group.^, the unsurpassable 
boldness and force of the outline, the contrasts of light and 
shade, the obstacles, almost insuperabh^ in the very nature 
of the design, whicli he appears to have assailed as if in sport, 
the happy power with whicli this prodigal variety and those 
innumerable details are wrought and combined into one har- • 
monious whole-all these render “ I'he Last Judgment” of 
Michael Angelo a prodigy of painting. Immense as the surface 
is, each part of the picture gains iir effect by close study; for 
no cabinet-piece for the most fastidious amateur w'as ever more 
lovingly retouched, or finished to more cx(^^ibilc perfection. 

This magnificent work, after nearly nine years of labour^ 
was exhibited to the public on Christmas- day, lo41. Michael 
Angelo was then sixty-seven years old. Several anecdOjtSS 
are related in reference to his “ Last J.udgmeiit.” 

The pope, it is said, objected to the style of represen^jag ; 
some of the figures, and sent to tell the pointer that they 
be altered. . , * ' > 

“ You will tell Tope Paul-,” he replied, “ to trouble himi^lf 
less with correcting my picture, which it wy for hte to dOj^ 
and to try and ^fo:m public xnana^^^^gitil^ ho ' 

more difiloult.!\ ‘Tjfe 

' The^mMter of'lh^ cdremohles pf aocpmpa;pM^ 

tho pope pne. day Qtt.atisit whj^ l^-Hwess pafd.|th 
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about half fiaifibod! Thia creature aUo would ekpreas:%ia 
opinion on the work. 

^‘Holy lather,” ho said, “if I might utter my thoughts, I 
would say that this painting is more fit for a tavern-room than 
for .the chapel of a pope.” 

Unhappily fof the master of the ceremonies, Michael 
Angelo was behind him when he uttered these words, and 
lost not a syllable of the compliment paid him by Signor 
Biagio. The moment, therefore, that liis visitors were gone, 
ihe^artist sat down and drew a portrait of his critic, and 


placed him among the “ Lost Souls/? 
character of Midas. This Was a revenge 
by the practice of Dante, , who punished thc^^wW 
him by consigning them to his Inferno ^ ' ' , ' ^ 

We > may imagine the misery of the poor the . 

ceremonies, when he saw himself condemned in this my^ 
He threw himself at the pope's feet, begging for de^et^Of 
and for the punishment of the offender. But Paul jt^ibjjij^ 
that he had no jurisdiction. And so Michael Angelo 
his malicious whim, and went on painting his great ^ 



H\LT or THE HCLY FAMILY. — FKOM A FAlNlircO BY OIETll Clf. 


OABRIKL JJKTZU. 


To have seen a few plctiirc.'^ of Met/u, 6f Terburg, or of 
Oaspar Netschcr, is to ha\e acipiircd fresh knowledge of the 
manners of the Dutch citizen of the time of the Stadtholder, of 
hi& costume. Of his physiognomy, of his courtesies, of his 
mode of life, and even of his style of thinking ; and this 
knowledge is to be gained from such a study, as well as from 
history and description. To be sure, the pauxting would be 
. unintelligible .without the book ; for the pencil would create 
mystr ries without the pen, though it is the fashion among the 
. mticB of art to sry that their craft is eupefior to that of the 
^ But what Tvould a whole gallery, as vast as the 

: atiean, of historical portraits be worth, if fhe biographies of 

did not exis| r What would |B. tM %ldptures 
us, if the 


not interpret their m} stical ^pn guc ? What frcicocijl 'Ijlbukl 
have told us Homan history, if Livy had dot wri^fJif or 
what painter could have loft such a famillari^ old 

Spanish manners as we have derived from the^Utetsiy 
of Cervantes ? We cannot, therefoie, agree with 
artists who axe able to write at all, that whole ot 

information are rendered superfluous by the 
master. No one will suspect us of a wish to o 

branch of art, but it is jtist to that art itself to iWljtpto 
ctli^e, and not to claim the dominion in a re^xts 
to another genius. Prom a picture we may 
of a MutJie- 0] 
aohai 
end 


ft t>oot,'ux0 n^rw, 01 otnftiDftmMyj WMy j 


X, iko.tap^ ^ .Woftii^ ft, 







Vli ^ 'ij * '■ . ' ' 

w pen'; and the painter in this department 
ittboidinatei and illuattate wbat'the superior 
‘ vUiairr^imm and thoughts— describee and explains. 

Keyeriil&fdeiB, as we have admitted, such a painter as Qabri^l 


^ce was first collected for them, and when their exchanges 
began to grow opulent by the trade with Borneo and Sumatra, 
In the pride of his freedom, after the yoke of Spain h« bem 
broken, he appears before us, a formal citisen, methodical in 



THB uMexmoTSB VISIT.— TOosi a rAiNTlso nr mxtzv, 


his life, and Ter> systematic in the eondiM '<^ his al^ 
His house is to him a world } he gathers^ into this 


is. dv some respects, an historian. He exhibits, in 
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The ships of his country— perhaps his own ships— haye fot 
him traversed the ocean from one zone to another, —have 
searched for porcelain and, amber in Japan, for ginger in 
Malabar, for pepper in Java, for precious canes arid drugs in 
Malacca. From the farthest parts of the world, the famous 
islands of the Malays, they have brought him all that could 
enrich his home, benefit his family, and charm away the 
dreariness of mind naturally inspired by the cold sky and 
long winters of the north. Asia sends him its musl'ns, its 
spices, its diamonds, its feathers of the bird of. Far^diso, its 
ivory and camphor. The ices of the Pole have furnished him 
with those splendid furs, to border the velvet mantle which 
his wife or his eldest daughter is proud to wear, even in the 
warmest apartment of the house. The birds, the insects, 
the shells, and minerals of the remotest lands, fill his 
cabinets, exquisitely arranged under covers of glass j and, 
protected in the ecame way, the rarest plants, the most 
delicate Persian lilies, the sumptuous tulips, flourish 
and are cultivated under his inspection. IJis furniture, 
wrought with extreme taste, and preserved with tlio utmost 
care, suffers no changes from the caprices of fashion, but is 
transmitted fiJom fa^cr to son, one generation after another. 
The canopy of his bed is 8upi)orted on pillars of carved ebony, 
and hung round with drapery of green damask. Hanging 
from the roof a mirror of gilded copper i.s twined round w'ith 
wreaths, of elegant workindiiship. The floor.? of the rooms are 
waxed into beautiful Jiistre ; tlie glass is finely cut ; the lintel 
of the door is richly carved ; the furniture shines w'ith polish ; 
and the light, at morning ur evening, falls across bright varie- 
gated tapestries, which moderate and harmonise it with the 
tone of the whole interior. The manners of the Dutch at that 
period, as well os the material physiognomy of their citizen 
life, their interiors, their furniture, the luxury and decoration 
of theii apartments, are delineated in the pictuies of Mc tzii 
with a charming freedom, which is the more attractive since 
it appears to be entirely wdthout effort on the part of the 
painter. His walls, after a lapse of two hundred years, w'ould 
afford materials for the complete restoration of a Dutch inte- 
rior, just as architectural fragments enable us to build up a 
perfect temple of antique proportions. And the representa- 
tion would be an inleresting study, harmonising so faith- 
fully as it w'ould W'ith the spirit of the scvcntemih century, 
with the climate and natural characteristics of the country 
the manners of the inhalritants, and the liisiorical circum- 
stances associated with the fortunes of the merchant classts of 
Holland, then the masters and leaders of the trade of the 
world. And they to whom nothing is” iiibiguificant which 
relates to the intimate life, the familiar habits of a people 
that once filled the globe w'ith the fame of llir ir achievements, 
will discover nothing puerile in such remaiks or such details. 
It is indeed delightful to enter, favoured by the painter 
Metzu's introduction, one of those W’arin Dutch intoiiors^ 
which were, unlike the Italian houses of the same period, so 
inaccessible to strangers. It is most fiequently by a glimpse 
through a window, opening in the centre of the piece, that he 
admits us into the comfortable privacy of a fashionable lady’s 
boudoir, in which he allows us to surprise her in her graceful 
morning attire, writing some important letter, or completing 
her toilette, in expectation of a wished-for Visitor ; or reclin- 
ing on a couch and touching the strings of her lute into the 
expression of the thoughts and desire.? of her heart. 

Metzu possessed a power of interesting, not only the eye, 
but the mind, by the representation of the most simple acts of 
domefjt.c life. A lady engaged in sealing a letter, which a' 
servant is waiting tq carry to the post, is a subject sulhcicntly 
humble, yet, thanks to the finish and excellence of the work — 
to the attentive core bestowed on the delineation of this occur- 
rence, so common in “ every-day life” — the }>icture attracts 
and riveis our attention. If the painter’s touch were less 
pracip>ts, if the details'Were not ho w’ell chosen and so dis- 
creeUy managed, no one would pause a moment ja examine 
thm. ^ Sut it is impossible not to notice with care that which 
evidently conceived to be of such importance, and in 
lissom is so admiraUa, that the general effect 


surpasses that of many ambitious pictures^' foiii^s&g ' iiq 
little merit. It is impossible not to feel otuioV^t ;N|^*i6 ask, V 
“ To whom is that fair lady, in her elegant ao 

careful a letter this morning, and so delicately Jwinting % sto 
on the «7ax > and what means that light but 6ignificailt'8D(tUe 
on the lips of the waiting-maid who atteuds to carry ewaiy ’the 
letter, standing with her apron rolled up, and her ’sleeves, 
turned above the elbows?” And in the background, the' 
closed curtains hint that the bed is still unmade; and the, 
lady, in her half-comideted toilet, tells us that she has passed ; 
the night more in dreaming than in sleeping. 

The expression, so to speak, of JMetzu’s pictures is often sp 
subtle that it is not caught at the first glance of the eyo, 
Dutchmen's faces, in general, appear imperturbably tranquil, 
immoveably phlegmatic. It is no easy matter to discover in 
th(‘ni the latent smile or the reserved sentiment. But, upon a 
closer observation, it will be found, that there is* not one in 
w'hich, under an exterior perfectly calm, there is- no play of' 
thought or feeling. Of course, this remark must refer solely 
to th(‘ originals themselves ; for, in the engravings from them, 
however faithful the engraver may have been, there is unavoid- 
ably a loss of some volatile and lloeliiig essence, ns it were, which 
the paiiuor dift'usi'd over his picture, — some airy and spiritual 
tone, impossible to fix or copy, which was not created by the 
use of any particular colour or form, but the absence of which, 
intangible and indescribable as it is, denaturalises the W'ork, 
The solemn citizens of Metzu bear,^ in their placid counte- 
nance.?, not the exjiicssion of indiffo ence or ennui^ bat ot ^ 

serene .souls, in whitli erjoymont is produced by repose, con- 
fidence, and conti'iit. Wo perceive at once that on this 
surface, apparently so impassive, the lea.st emotion would 
leave its trace, ami that the lightest thought could be inter- 
preted to the sight hy the almost inipcrce[)tible motion of 
the lips and eyes. There is a young girl receiving a 
declaration, in a charming picture called ‘ A Lady tuning her 
Guitar.” Her eyes are raised to look on the countenance of 
her embarrassed lover ; a halt-secret gladness beams through 
her face; something like self-love heightens the carnation on 
her beautiful checks, more glo6.?y than satin ; and a change 
seems visibly coming over all her features. A Spanish lady ’ 
would not display this, so general would be the vivacity of 
her countenance and the pluy of expression in her eyes.' But 
a fair Hollander is seldom disturbed from what Tasso would 
call “ the beautiful serene of her face the angers or dis- 
appointments of her soul only' betray her into the expression 
of a moderate melancholy, and the gratifications of a flattered 
heart, which in others would produce a brilliancy of smUtis, 
mark her checks with a very gentle dimple. If we criticise 
the valuable painting, in the collection of the Due de Choiseul, 
which is known as “ TJie Jlunfir's Ileturri,” the safiie delicacy 
is noticeable in the expression of the lady, and the same 
quietness in her attitude. Attired in a rose-coloured bodice 
and a skirt of white satin embroidered with gold, she is look- 
ing at a miniature and chatting with her maid, of w'hom we 
know not; but at the very moment her husband, coming 
home from the chase, enters abruptly the apartment of his 
lady. The conversation in an instant is cut short ; the maid 
puts her Angers on her lips, and her mistress, pretending to 
play with the spaniel whom she strokes with her hand, awaits 
with downcast eyes and unmoved countenance the first words 
her husband is about to address Xo lier. 

There are masters of the Dutch school who accumulate * 
innumerable details in their pieces, but animate them with lib 
spirit whatever. They make the representation of manners a 
pretext for a ridiculous assemblage of furniture, glass, luitres, 
china vases, and all sorts of curiosities; their interiors ^ 
inconvenieniiy crowded bazaars. Metzu, on the contrary, 
bchig a man of intelligence and taste, only brings into Juxta- 
position with his personages such ihingfs as are essential ts 
the meaning of his composition, to illustrate the adventUre,^or 
explain 'the conversation. HJs skill in painting* inantMte 
objtScts was marvellous; but )ie never allowed it| lilw the 
Pras-KapUaelites of our own ^y, to dtiwliim i^to b^vulgsi. 
dejfsreaer a ^gat tadts i yetp ^ : 
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be beat0wed on suciii Bimpllcities ! -He could weave explains to .me the secret and the ideal of Northern 

9VCX cme W iioors e Turkey carpet, or elaborate the life.” 

^oorations.of a gold or 'sijver cup, or paint the transparency There is something delicate in the compositions of Metau, 
of Bohemian glass, or of the wine that glowed and sparkled and something more than delicate in the touch of his pencil, 

half-w^ up to the brim of his .crystal goblet ! . Qlassos, be it But there is one singular characteristic of his pictures, which 

remembered, were^of great importance in his pictures, for 'the critics have not often remarked upon. There arc scarcely any, 

life of a. retired, Dutch citizen was chiefly passed in smoking in which we do not perceive a personage figuring, who# t 

and drinking, to dull his intellect, and to degrade him into apparently, was then considered essential to a “ Conversation, 

premature and unnatural imbecility. But we do not see Piece” — w'c mean the lady’s dog, her spaniel wdth silky 

in ,Metzu*s pieces the heavy horn cups perpetually passed flink^, who by his attitude aiid expression adds much ta 
from hand to hand by the peasants of Van Ostade ; his are our comprehension of the grouj). He tells us, in fact, what 

fine and elegant glasses, tall cr shallow, such as were worthy the human figures leave unexplained. Ldt us, foi' e^cample, 

to be filled with Haarlem* beer, glasses cut into octagons, notice the piece called “ A Charitable Lady.” We are at the 

with prismatic edges, which seem richly to stain the light. In door of a Dutch house, in a narrow street, and there are two 

some the chalice forihs a cone reversed on the, foot of a heron steps to mount to the entrance. A scat of iron- work is on the 
or the neck of a swan, t)r ends in a trumpet shape. right, %nd the mistrees of the house is seated there, enjoying 

One feature, particulariy remarkable in moat of the pictures the fresh air. A little beggar, passing along, has been asking 

of Metzu,’ is the shape of the chimneys of that period. In for charity, and the lady is giving alms wdth grace and gOOd 

general, the mantel-piece belongs to the Corinthian or Compo- humour. But Metzu, to show the tcmiier of the household, 

site order ; the entablature rests on columns of fine marble, represents the dog standing on the steps. He, accustomed to 

sea-green,* gold- veined, or jasper- coloured. Sometimes it is see poor persona come thither, regards the young mendicant, 

black and white. Frequently, instead of i)illar8, there are not with vicious anxiety and restlessness but with an air of 

Caryatides, representing creatures as beautiful women down to benevolence, so that the hospitality orthat jdace is there 

the waist, but terminating in the form of fishes. Others are doubly illustrated. The whole composition is simple but 

carved in satyrs, such as we see in our gardens; and a charming; a masterpiece of nature and sentiment exquisitely 

specimen of this kind may be found in the collection of Sir coloured. The house is embowered with foliage ; a little 

Robert Peel— a w'oman tuning her voice to her master’s viol. . stream, anotlmr of the numerous canals of Amsterdam, runs 

Occasionally the comic is enriched with a bas-relief after the beside it by two shady rows of trees ; between we discern at a 

antique. The Italian Renaissance had imported into- the distance one of the tall, quaint clock-tOwers of the city. A 

north those noble models of architecture which produced in copper-plate glistens on the door, with the name of the 

France the palace of Fontiinbleau, the chateaux of Anct merchant who lives within engraven on it ; and tliere is also 

and of Blois, and in Spain the palace of Madrid, Gradually a bright metal bell. And the name of the merchant dwelling 

this renewed taste for the antic^uc spread into Holland there is set forth as Gabriel Metzu, as if the artist would tell 

where it flourished during the age of that J>ouis XIV. whom us that he himself was the owner of this liospitable house, 
stupid historians have denominated “ great,” a hundred years In order not to pass over the details, which are so* many 
after it had influenced the style of France. But such charms in the compositions of Metzu, we roust notice the 

chimney-pieces peculiarly suited a people like the Dutch, who ornamental varieties he has introduced into many of his cor* 

lived 80 much in tHe midst of their families ; and it is not sur- versation pictures. It is not in useful articles or in objects of , 

prising that such great care was bestowed on the delineations art that fashion has undergone most changes. In the seven- 

of them by a painter so intimate with their private life fts teenth century the Dutcli framers afiected dififerent kinds of 

Gabriel Metzu. . decorations, according to the importance of the painting and 

In the love-scenes painted by Metzu, the artist’s intention the subject. “ The Young Man writing a Letter,”' a beautiful 

.becomes at once apparent, from the care he has taken to make piece, in the possession <>f Mr. Hope, represents, suspended 

his ** Conversations ” If there arc three persons in from a wall, a picture with a frame most elaborately designed, 

the piece, the third is insignificant ; it is some waiting-muid It contains large flutings, shells, marine plants, and leaves 

or page, who brings in a letter on a tray, and looks askailce so intertwined and so rich, that our attention is fixed even on. 

while retiring from the room. Generally music serves as the this slight accessory. Whether the design was thepalcter's or a 
pretext, or more strictly the preface, to the timid declaration copy of something he had seen, it is certainly a fine suggestion, 
of the cavalier who leans on the end of the chair on which Little is known of Metzu's life. Picture-histories give us 
the fair young Hollander sits tinkling her guitar, listening to only the true date of his birth, which wa.s in and a false 

his protestations, and considering wJiat their value may be. date of his death, which they, one and all, lix in 1658, This 

Sometimes he holds a glass in his hand to aid liis nervousness, error was excubahle, 'because it had the authority of Arnold 

as we may observe in two charming compositions in the col- Iloubrakcn, who might have been supposed to be wcU* 

lection of the late Sir Robert Peel— one of them entitled the informed. Metzu, he says, died at Amsterdam from the 

** Music-Master or else he pretends to be trying the etfccts of a surgical operation performed on him in his forty- 

strings of a violin ; but with all his thought intent on one third year ; but it is clear that he survived the trial, 

end, he seizes every occasion to interpose a w'ord between since several of his paintings bear a subsequent date, Many 

the notes. “ Chamber- music was a new revelation to me,” circumstances render it iirobablc that 1669 was the real year 

says the affected French author of a recent extravagance ; of his decease. 
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WattiaIJ was tlie painter of revels, . dances, masquerades, interludes', operas, and ballets. He had a strong tasto, also, * 

Ilis frivolous pencil fought for such subjects as were described for diversions and spectacles of every kind, and thus fostOred 

in court pastorals, programmes, and books of ceremony. But a natural inclination, which perhaps owed part of its strength ' 
his delicacy of colouring, the graceful gaiety of the scenes he to the influence of one of his roasters, Claude Qillot, painter* 

reptesehted, the ease and freedom of his joyous groups, gained to the opera# who excelled greatly in- compositioaa Of a* 

him kdmisiion into the Academy, with the title of Painter of , grotesque character. All that is serious or fhoughtfld iix the 
GaUaiit Feasto to the King. . productions of ^W^tteau appears to have*been the Snsifiratioa. 

The ifenius of this skilful colourist, developed very early by ^ of a later master, CHude Audran,, the engraver, * ' # * ' 

en afteSiite etqdy of Rubens* works, was immediately turned 'Watteau often drew outlines in red and Idaek chalk, 
to the^di^ of iubjecls in which he alwa^^principally^ ^ these studies, whenever they are to hO'fkund at the skW of -'J' 
delightei^ ' )^ confliaed to pastorale, coUaotioWiii^T^rsi^^^ t1m 
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amateun. These designs for «be most part represent figures In the museum of the Louvre, we discover 

in easy and careless attitudes, and were probably intended as but ever-fresh' and pleasant productions . There,, 

studies of groups to be introduced into larger pictures. Some- are always gaaers admiring them, for htt/aSW^ ■ 

times they are merely sketches of popular subjects, types of eminently populw, and have at different times be# , 

character or costume, or every-day scenes, ^or this last by some of the highest French masters in that art, wy Arailfttiijp,, 

species of composition Wattean possessed no incon8id.erable Chereau, Boucher, and vaiipus others. The * K.nife»0ritii49rp 

aptitude, since he had the qualifications so essential to it— ‘which we give in this page, is a fac-simile from a fine plate 

great power of observation, freedom in drawing, and a fine engraved by Chereau, but of a much larger size, for a ool- 

but bold touch. He bequeathed nearly all of these designs to lection of the works of Watteau, published in two Volumes 
four of his dearest friends — Ilenin, Harangin, Julienne, and by Audran. The sketch is in the most simple style. The 

Gersaint. Julienne was his protector, and one of those who, subject is unpretending. There is^only one .figure—that of a 



wjlth Crozat and the Abbo Laroque, originally brought him 
i*iio notice. Gersaint was a picture-dealer on the Bridge of 
Notre-Dame— that famous spot in Paris, whence, in the age 
of Watteau, the artist 'could sec an assembUgeof buildings, 
every one of which was picturesque enough to be the subject 
, of u painting. It was for him ^hat Watteau painted the 
^ famous “ Hoof Sign,** which, as spon us it was set in its place, , 
,^eated t»ach astonishment by its beauty, j that the whoW . 

Paris crowded to see it. It >vaJ ultimately p\rf- 
a very large sum by M. de Julienne, who hung 

gallery, but had a fine engraving of it 


poor grinder ; the only other objects are his fude l 
Yet, in the natural ease of the altitude, the cf 
the countenance and costume, and the true. ex| 
speak, of the ivhole,' there is something ^ fix oilX 
Of all Ffenc^i artists Watteau is the vi[* 
im\tators really: good oopyi^te. Pater 
ceeded in attaining distinetion even by foUov^g^ 
of tliis mjij^r. In the gallery at 
tiful picture by one of Watteau’s pu|^0, nanU;^ 
ivho may -have been the painter of a piece 
gall^, w^ph is attri^t^d, ^ 

Watteau* 




ayre, to 
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ALEXANDER FRA'NCOIS DESPORTES. 



l)o(,s and horacR have always been the lavourite animals 
HpleftJ'd by artists fur dainr'ation. This is riatural, especially 


in the ease of the dSg, * which has been a k*nd of Mend to 
man. The attachment and fidelity, the olevet and surprising 
VoL. 1. 


instinct of this crratnro, and its nsefulneBS in so many ways, 
create a sympathy for th(‘ canine race that ran scarcely he 
experienced for any other. It would be a w'ondrous 
book which should toll all the talcs of affection, of 
fidelity, of cunning, of instinct, which arc true of this 
beast. Whether we look at the brute as a shepherd's 
companion, as the guard of the, house, as the guide of 
the blind, or the saviour of the perishing traveller in 
the snow'- drift; whether we admire the fleet hound, the 
beautiful Newfoundland, the magnificent Mont St. Ber- 
nard, or the faithful cur, there is always something to 
interest and captivate the attention. The quickness of 
comprehension, the patience under fatigue, the acute 
senses of the dog, are, on many occasions, wonderful. Is 
it a matter of surprise, then, that painters have been 
found to devote almost their whole energies, their entire 
capabilities as artists, to the history of the dog? This 
has been more the case in England than elsewhere, 
Framjois Desportes was the first French artist who 
painted animals and hunting scenes. The French school 
of painting, which had flourished about a hundred and 
fifty years, had never thought of descending t6 anunals-- 
at all events, as the principal personages of a composi- 
tion; Slid after the Renaissance there was not,' properly 
speaking, one painter of domestic subjects in the whole 
French school previous to the days of Desportes. It is tn»i; 
that Sebastian Bourdon had dashed oflf in his leisure momenta;, 

2 B 
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some masterpieces, but it was simply to rest himself from his 
great historical works. The Lenains, though really fond cf 
country scenes, had only obtained indulgence lor such de- 
parture from high artistic notions by painting religious sub- 
jects. As for Baptiste, wlio was a flower- painter, he treated 
his subject in a showy style, and with so much nobility, that 
the gentlemen of the Academy did not think him unworthy of 
being one of their venerable body, which, as cdsewhere, was 
generally made up of the second and third rates of art and 
literature; just as, in the Academy of Paris, liamartlne is 
not a member, Victor Hugo is not a member, and Alfred do 
Musset is not a member; while the Duke de J^tiaillcs and, 

. with two or three exceptions, thirty and odd non-entities fill 
the academic chairs. 

It is a fact worth noticing, that the public and posterity 
almost always give fame* to men whom the learned cliques of 
the hour never would condescend to notice. Every one can 
tell of some genius of his owm acquaintance, utterly neglected 
by the world, recognised only by a limited number of discern- 
ing friends. Learned associations and bodies never introduced 
to the world «ither a Milton, a Shakspeare, or a Byron. 
Liven the literary fund of our own days does not fulfil its 
mission, since those relieved are generally but the outsiders of 
literature ; wliile many of thost^ doing battle, and desperately 
too, who might be saved from much pain and misery by 
timely- offered aid. never receive anylliing from its over- 
flowing and bursting coffers. 

But genius and talent have a much better means of apprecia- 
tion thtfft the favour of cliques. The man wholly neglected 
by the literary world, has but to appeal to the public, and if 
there b<i anything in him, he will be supported and appre- 
ciat'd. To return, however, to the particular subject of this 
article. 

Eran(;ois Desportes was tVio first wlio imported into France' 
the style which had been made illustrious and famous by the 
Sneyders in Flanders and the Benedettos in Italy. To form a 
painter of hunting scenes in France, it was necessary that he 
should live in the days of Louis ?(TV., that vain and proud 
monarch, and that he should liave witn<>Rfi('d all the pompous 
im])ortance which, induced by the cunning calculations of his 
intolerable pride, he gave to his own acts, his slightest 
gesture, his fancies, and his pleasures. It really did not appear 
too much in that day of courtly servility, that, bc*cau.«*e the 
king honoured the art of venery so far as to force a boar or 
hunt a stag, an eminent artist should enme expressly to the 
hunt, follow with his eye the movements of the pack, watch 
the bounding leaps of the hounds, luid ])aiiit the gre^yhounds 
and curs of his majesty. 

** We lost in 17*13,” says P’Argein ille, “an excellent 
painter in the person of Francois Desportes, born in IGO], at 
the village of Champignculle, in Champagne. Ilis father, W’ho 
was a rich farmer, sent him at twelve years of age to Paris, to 
one of his uncles, who ^vhs established in business in that 
city. Poets and painters owe their extraction, not to any 
particular name or family, but lo the beauty and fame of 
their works : that is their patent of nobility. During an 
interval of sickness, immediately on his arrival in town, his 
uncle gave him a drawing, which he copied in his bed. 'I’his 
trial and attempt, though crude and unfinished, dememstrated 
his taste for drawing, and he was put with Xicasius, a Flemish 
painter. This master waa reputed to ))e n very good animal- 
painter.” * 

Nicasius was in reality a pupil of Sneyders, fron) whom he 
had learnt the secret of that bold and unerring touch, that 
art of distinguishing each animal by a dash of his yiiiint- brush, 
that talent of displaying by contrast-! the colours and variety 
of action, those terribly combats of wild beaslH, and those hunts 
lions, wdth bounding and furious tigers, with 
defending themselves against a pack of panting 
Jmd torn dogs, which characterised his master. What Ni- 
.Wtoius learnt from Sneyders, he transmitted to Francois 

^ “ AbregSi dc la Vi(' dcs jdus famoux 1 cintres,” vol. iv. p. 232 
Paris, 1762. ^ 


flespoYtes ; but the lessons of the Flemish painter, taking 
root in the Frenchman's mind, became lees wild and far more 
temperate in their effects. What was the wild fire of genius in 
Sneyders was graceful motion in Desportes ; the fury which 
the pyoud comrade of Hubens infused into his animal-paintings 
was easily varied and changed into a composition quite as 
true, perhaps, but less warm and striking. The impulsive 
fire of th(; master became, on the canvas of the facile French 
artist, merfc vivacity and quiet nature. Sneyders and Nicusius 
had painted the hunts of heroes and demi-gods ; Desportes 
produced the hunting scenes of noblemen and country 
gentlemen. 

Unfortunately, death removed Nicasius irom the world ere 
he had c[uite formed his able and interesting pupil. Still it is 
easy to distinguish, in the freshness of colour of Desportes, in 
his free touch, in his decided tones, that he took immediate 
advantage of the advice and example of Nicasius. What is 
certain is, that Desportes, though very young, -would never 
have another master. All that he did, when Nicasius died, 
W'as to devote himself with redoubled energy to his art. 
llesolved in his own mind to be a painter of hunting scenes, 
he deypted his whole attention to all that could serve to 
embellish his compositions ; it was with this view tliat he 
drew the bas-reliefii from the antique which so often orna- 
mented his pictures. lie also studied figures from the model 
extensively ; and when, at a later time, he painted portraits, 
he felt the impression of his severe early studies, in which he 
introduced, moreover, most of the objects -w^hich are furnished 
to the i>ainter by the observation of real naUirc : plants, fruits, 
vegetables, animals of every kind, elephants, tortoises, scr- 
peiits, living and dead, landscape, and even grotesque ofiVets. 
He had not reached the age of thirty when his reputation was 
made. “He gave himself up first,” says D'Argenvillc, “to 
all kinds of work undertaken by builders, whether roofs or 
stage scenery, ornaments, animals, et*-. ; and then he worked,^ 
in concert w ith Claude Audran, a clever ornamental painter, 
at the emlx'llishment of the Chateau d’Anct and the Menagerie 
of Versailles. Everywhere we find a fertile and lively genius, 
full of truth and expression, a light touch, with an admirable 
tone.” 

His first appearance in the world— that is, in the world of 
fashion of the day — was not as a painter of hunting scones. 
Some Polish noblemen, whose acquaintance he had made in 
Paris, and the Abbe do Polignac, ambassador of France 
at ,the court of king John Sobieski, persuaded Desportes to 
go to Poland. I^resented to the king and queen, he painted 
their portraits, and from that moment became a great favourite 
at court. To bqthe king’s painter, in the eyes of a courtier, 
is to be the king of painters. Men of the most distinguished 
character, and, amongst others, the Cardinal of Arquien 
wMshed to have their portraits painted by the hand of Fram^ois 
Desportes. Ho was loaded with presents, above all, with 
llatteries— it is so easy to respond to them when one is a 
portrait- painter. This popularity lasted about two years, at 
the end of which time Desportes, who was a true Frenchman 
in character, was carried away by an irresistible desire to 
revisit Paris, which city, like all his countrymen, he believed 
to be the capital of civilisation and art — an opinion not 
merely entertained in his time, but still widely prevalent at 
the present day. 

Hunting, in the time of Louis XIV., was an expensive 
pleasure, more expensive, indeed, than at any subsequent 
period, the subjects of tl\at king seeking always to imitate the 
gorgeous luxury of their master. Many a chronicler of tlie 
time has alluded to the huge preparations made to kill a poor 
deer. The kingls venery formed a perfect army, which cost 
irullionB per annum. The woods and forests in the zteigh- 
bourhood of Paris were carefully preserved and stocked TOh 
deer, bucks, wolves, wild boars, and other anim alu, IBhe 
c isterns of the middle ages "v^ere revived, and Louis XIV.i in 
hunting, as in everything else, played the part oX a heartless 
and haughty tyrant. In summer the court went io Tersatlles, 
to Meudon, to Compiegne ; in winter to RamboiiJliet and to 
Fontaineblpau. These last woods, silent, gloomy, uid'iolitaty 
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during nine months of the year, became suddenly full of life, 
activity, and noise. From every part of the forest came to the 
rendezvous, the outriders seeking the wild beasts, detachments 
of (fens tVarmfiSf of servants in many-coloured liveries, of 
elegant lords mounted upon foaming steeds, king's messengers, 
chairs for the officers of hunting, carriages for the fair ladies 
invited to witness the si‘ene, pages on horseback, cross-bow 
men, and the van containing the unfortunate deer. Behind 
this came the pack of two or three hundred dogs, held in 
leash by the king’s outriders. The king always appeared last, 
liis presence being theatrically announced by some lord-in- 
waiting. 

Besportes, having again given way to his taste for paint- 
ing animals and hunting scenes, was created by Louis XIV. 
hisU)riogrupher of the chase to the king, and with that in.igni- 
ticence which was so familiar to him, because it cost him 
nothing, Louis generously presented him with a pension and a 
Irce lodging in the liOuvre. If any animals were sent from India 
to the menagerie f>f Versailles, if any rare birds were presented 
to the king, Besportes w^as immediately requested to paint 
them. Attending all tliff royal hunts in his official capacity, he 
followed every act of the dran!^ on horseback. He caught at 
the most interesting moment the attitudes tvf the dogs, their 
motions, their bounds, the deer at bay, the harkaway, and the 
death scene. When ho had thoroughly seized the whole 
combination of lines and figures necessary to the comidete 
realisation of his picture, he went to the kennel, and drew 
from nature the handsomest dogs of the pack, and when lie 
liad sketclied four or five upon a sheet of paper, showed 
them to the king, who, recognising them, instantly took great 
delight in pointing them out by mumo. When he was satisfied 
with merc'ly studying the structure of animals, their physi- 
ognomy, and the model of their forms, he contented himseK 
with a charcoal drawing upon tinted paper without many 
shadows, the wffiole relieved with white chalk. Sometimes 
he eaught them successfully with a pen and a little wash 
of India ink. But as most of his studies contained 
the 'demfiits of his picti^re, he took care to colour them, 
because he was thus able to prepare the exact tone as well as 
the outline. He then transferred his drawings to a coarse 
thick paper in oil- -very excellent practice, if it is executed at 
one sitting. We have seen some very beautiful studies of 
dogs by Besportes in varied crayons of exquisite beauty ; all 
amateurs liavc admired in these brilliancy, warmth, a careful 
and, at the same time, fanciful touch, as w'ell as a close 
imitation of nature.* 

When a painter is* protected by a king, even should he be 
clever, he is always received into the Royal Academy of 
Painting. Francois Besportes was admitted as a member of 
this institution on the Ist of August, IGiMJ; he was then 
thirty-two years of age. His reception-picture is a c<le- 
brated piece. It represents him standing nobly in the .attitude 
and costume of a hunter ; and he has availed himself of this 
opi^ortunity to display in union all his versatile talents. Wc 
see a magnificent dog, of the pointer breed, w'ith elastic and 
muscular limbs, who, looking up at his master, as if to examine 
liis countenance, charms us like a creation in some far more 
ntcresting department of life. At the feet of the hunter lie 
quantities of game, hares, pheasants, ioxes, drawn w'ith won- 
derful truth, in fine outline and clear relief, but all properly 
subordinated to the main figir of the composition, the hunter 
himsdf, a noble full-length nortrait. lie i% leaning on his 
gun, which he holds in one ii.*ad, while with the other he 
impartially caresses a group of beautiful dogs. In the record 
of the ^Academy’s proceedings we find a memoranduyn of 
Besportes’ election, in 1701, as a member of the council— no 
inconsiderable honour, as it gave him a share in the power of 
distributing publicly the honours and rewards of the national 
iii4. His son, Claude Fran9oi8, also, at a later period, enjoyed 
a similar distinction. 

* Descnptiuu de I'Actulemic Iloyitle, des ili'ts d(! i)eiiiturc ct do 
srulpture, par' fi»tt M. Guernrd, s('cretaire pcii)otucl dc hi dite 
Academio.* Paris^ 1716; * 


'That simplicity, that perfect interpretation of nature, which 
was the great virtue of Besportf s’ art, was not only charac- 
teristic of his small and more Lnished cabinet pieces : it is 
observable also in the large, elaborate, and more* poetical 
productions. Yet there is never any conventionality in his 
works ; never any trace of artistic dogmatism, by which we 
mean the pedantic insisting upon a set of stereotyped rules or 
canons, wdiicli form the teclinicalities by wdiich inferior minds 
are trammelled. Intending to represent all the various in- 
cidents connected with the chase, from the figure of a sleop- 
ing dog to the animated tableau of the pack closing at full 
cry upon the victim, he allowed Nature, as it were, to preside 
over the d (‘sign of his picture. He observed, and w’hat he- 
observed In* reproduced on canvas, adding nothing from 
fancy, yet Koftcniiig the crudities of the real 8ceno-i»y touches 
more truthful than imitation itself. In the beautiful speci- 
mens ccnitaincd in the Louvre collection — *^ABog pointing 
at a Partridge, *’ and “ A Bog pointing at Pheasants’^ — wc 
recognise details w’hich tell at once that the artist was him- 
self a sportsman. He x^aints dogs as Audubon painted birds 
— under the arches of the forest, in the natuiili studios where 
genuine art is most familiar and most at home* He seizes 
the snddLii fixed exiuession of the creature’s eye as it dis- 
covers the ohjpct of search, and as it is caught he paints it. A 
* nervous contraction is visible in tlie animal’s limbs, an eager 
anxiety expresses itself in its attitude ; and to this menacing 
steadiness of the dog, with wdiat subtle ingenuity does the 
painter oi)po8e the trembling humility of its prey, crouching, 
and expecting vainly to escape its enemy by hiding low 
and quietly in the grass. Oudry,* another painter of hunting 
scenes, was the successor, w'c may almost say the contempo- 
rary, of Besportes. It is not easy, at the first glance, to dis- 
tinguish their w'orks; for the peculiarities consist, not in 
deeply toned shades, or strongly marked outlines, but in. 
those less perci'ptible tones, wliich mark the x>aiiitingK of the 
tw^'o artists. Nor is it astonishing to find this general simi- 
larity, when w^e remember that the incidents of a chase are 
not in themselves very varied ; the subjects of such a painter’s 
‘reiirc&eniations are, indeed, nearly alw'ays the same. In 
addition to this, they had both derived their instructions and 
their inspiration from the same sources ; they were pupils in 
the same school. Oudry derived from Largilliere the prin- 
ciples of the Flemish masters, and Besportes, as we have 
already stated, w'as a discixdo,in the second degree of the 
celebrated Sneyders. Nevertheless, a closer examination 
reveals the difference between the works of these two painters. 
BesporU’S has easy, free, abounding genius; he atten- 
livcdy remaTked the aspects of nature, and he painted them 
as if by msfinct; in fact, he diffuses over his pictures more 
of native grace and beauty than of scientific; touches or 
rellection. Oiulrv, on ^hi* otlmr hand, has tin able pencil; he 
is a connoisseur wffio knows all tlu* resour , es and varieties of 
liis art ; lie is expert iu the distribution of shadow and light ; 
he combines his pi'rsonages and objects into striking groups, 
and there is a unity, according to academical rules, in his 
jiroductions for wdiich w’c vainly seek in the works of Bes* 
j»ortes, who was, as Montaigne would have said, an off-hand 
painter. He belonged to that generation of exuberant and 
glowing spirits, who, wdth a true spontaneous gimius, appeared 
in the seventeenth century to invest its formal models with- 
al! the bright and rich draiiery of the sixteenth. As a colour- 
ist he xneserved, in a greater degree than Oudry, the traces of 
his Flemish leaching. The latter is often ‘cold, gray, and 
monotonous ; the former almost invariably fresh, vivid, and 
cheering, bringing out his tints most effectively through a 
transparent medium ; and it is owing to this fact that hia 
works, at first sight, seem to have more finish than they 
actually possess. 

No doubt it is true, that Oudry, as an artist, possessed 
talents which did not belong to Besportes ; he -tinderstood 
better the arrangement of a grand scene ; he elevated into a 
more poetical creadon the object he was painting. But hoW 

♦ WoKKS 01’ E»'tNENT MabtEHs, tub i. p. 321, 
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charming is Desportes in his naive way ! His very dogs are 
graceAil, lively, and elegant ; his birds fly lightly and 
buoyantly through the air. There are in the Louvre two 
pieces, each representing a cock-fight ; the one by Desportes, 
the other by Oudry ; for they were barbarians enough to think 
these exhibitions, disgraceful to any but savages, worthy 
of the efforts of their pencils. Oudry has placed his bel- 
ligerent birds with somewhat more skill than his rival ; one 
of them lies on its back, endeavouring to strike with its 
powerful claws at the other, which has thrown it down. Its 
plumage is brilliant and dazzling ; the motion of its w-ings, 
of which one is thrown upwards so as to assume a pyramidal 
shape, is full of grandeur and power. These striking qualities 
are not observable in the composition of Desportes. He was 
unable to give to his bellicose scene so fiery an aspect, such 
a fierce mimicry of passionate human war. But tlie introduc- 


Since he succeeded in carrying to such marvellous perfection 
the humble branch of art to which he dedicated all his 
energies, there is no reason to dispute the probability of liis 
having attained high excellence had he selected another 
branch.» We are ourselves of opinion, however, that he 
understood his own talents perfectly, and went the length of 
his genius in delineating the hunting-scenes peculiarly adapted 
to the disposition of his mind. 

The number of Desportes' productions was immense. From 
the day on which the celebrity of his name had opened to him 
a fortunate career, in the decoration, in high art, of panels, 
sideboards, and designs for doors and walls, he continued to 
labour without ceasing until he attained tnc age of sixty 
years. He, with Claude Audran, ornamented the Chateau of 
AiiPt, the menagerie of Versailles, and the palaces of Marly, 
Meudon, Ninette, and Fontainebleau. This last is one of the 
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lion of a crowd of fowls, witnesses of the affr..y, terrified by 
the shocking combat which is taking place “ in their lionour,” 
adds to the scene a piquancy, and a tone of dclicau irony, similar 
to that which we discover in the ' xfjuibiic fables of Tittfon- 
taine, and W’e cannot but give our preieri'iice to this, deficient 
as it is in the high science which marks the rival composition. 

li lias frerjuently been remarked, and not, we think, without 
some justice, that had not DcRportcs cormned hih cflbrts to 
the lowfst department of art— such as dog and fowl-painting 
confessedly is— he might h ive ascended with success to the 
supCTLOT, devoted to the painting of fruits or flowers, and 
still nature. He did not iiod it difficult to mix upon his 
palette that nch veimLlion, soft as veUet, 3 squired by fish, by 
the feathers of some liirds; or the pale though glowing tints 
of gold,' such as would have been needed had he taken the 
fratage or the flowers of the East as objecU for imitation. 



most charming retreats in Franco; itstlf a picture, wiih ihc 
splendid forests sweeping round, the artificial lakes, the 
parks, the green and pleasant hills, the rocks heaped up in 
enchanting confusion, affording luiidscapes, fiorn the midst of 
which we pass into the long quaint galleries in which Napo- 
leon delighted, to find the most radiant spots in Italy, the 
palace-crowned ifilc of Isola Bella, the banks of the Arno and 
the lihone, and the lakes of Como and Maggiori, interspersed 
amid snug Dutch interiors and hunting pieces, by Sneyder, 
Oudry, and Desportes. In this painter received a com- 
iTiission to execute eight large designs intended for the restora- 
tior. of some of the Oobelins tapestries. Amid these we find 
one of his best productions, “A Stag at Bay.'* But it was not 
only in France that his pictures were appreciated and admired. 
He came to this country with the Duke d'Aumont, ambassador 
. of Louis XIV., and left behind him many very agreeable and 
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talented compositions, amongst others The Seasons/' besides in France. They are no longer venerated or respected by the 

a name which was soon familiar and popular all over Europe, nation. They have vanished from popularity with the monar- 

His pictures were, indeed, to be seen everywhere— in London, chy and the hunts. There is nothing of the old atttfohment 

in Pdland, at Munich, at Vienna, at Turin ; and not long ago, to royalty now left in France. Men may call themselves 

M. Yiardot' discovered some in the museum of tho Hermitage monarchs, but they will never occupy the same place in 
at St. Petersburg.* This great and wonderful fertility is the the feeling of the. nation as before the memorable year cf 
less surprising when we reflect that Desportes lived eighty- 17 HO. Call a man emporof, king, president, he is still in 

two years, dying in 1743 ; and that he worked until an extreme reality only the ruler by the choice of the nation. The old 

old age with perfectly juvenile ardour; for never in anyone solemn divine-right feeling has gone out with powder and 

of his psiductions does he show any* falling off. Tho Abbe paint drawing-room abbes, and the Bastile. It cannot bo 
de Fontaine calls him the Nestor of painting. revived. The admiration for Desportes, then, will be always 

The able and talented painter was also a worthy and good in part simulated. But if we carry ouTseh’os back to the 
man. He married at thirty, was a good husband, and retained, days of Louis XTV., of royal pleasure and pomp, wc can 
in a profligate time and under the influence of u vicious <K>UTt, comprehend the vast importance, of pictures which, tduZvUicd 
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the character of a man of honest and irreproachable life. He on the entrance hall of the Muette, on the grand staircase oi 

was extremely amiable, always 'ively, and perfectly simple in of Meudon, in the vestibule of the Castle of Compiegne, 

character. His physiognom} ap seen in his portrait is that of recalled every act of the hunting drama to old hunters, to 
an accomplished man, who was easy and pleasant in his man- the lively ladies who joined the chase, and to their gentle- 
hers. Delicate and proud, he had a great objection to the men and pages. 

impertinent familiarity of fools. One day a moneyed man It requires a considerable exercise of imaginadon to look 
w|ig boasting of lus riches before many people, in an ex- on the wild boars, deers, and dogs of Desportes with the same 
tfemely offensive way. Desportes listened to him quietly for eyes they were looked upon by Louis XIV . and the lords of. 

loji^e time ; hut at last, irritated by his impertinence, cried his court, before old age in the king made it fashionable to 

iht, “ Sir, I could any day bo what you are; but you can despise mundane pleasures. We are actually compelled, 
never be what I am." when gazing at his pictures, lo carry ourselves back a 

. ‘The time, however, for the pictures of Desportes is past century, or to co ndemn them, especially in France, as out of 

place. It is a fact which artists would do well to ponder on, 

jiUto A'AUraugne et d. Bussie, par Loui. Yiardot. 1844, th*t many picturea lose much when they are seen in a time 
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and at a place which are not suitable to their being properly 
comprehended. They want the “ local colour;** the inspira- 
tion of the time. Who but a turf-man admiros the portrait 
of a race- horse r But these pictures, arranged in vast galleries, 
when* they are preserved because of their origin and for the 
love of art, the works of many masters resemble some of the 
heathen gods, for wljom the Jloman Pantheon w'as opened, and 
which, when once they were within the temple, lost the same 
day their private altars, their worship, their followers, and 
were but a multitude of random divinities, no longer recog- 
nised, or, at all events, worshipped without being understood. 

But if Pesportes is no longer understemd or appreciated 
n France, where great but hardly successful efforts have 
been made to revive the gorgeous hunts of the days of 
Louis XIV., it will be a long time before his dogs and scenes 
of veiiery will bo without value in England, w’here all such 
sports and pastimes form a part of the existence of a large 
jiortion of the community. 'Ihe chase, against which much 
m.iy reasonably be said, has, at all ('vents, preserved for ns 
much of that stalw'art character which is our boast ; and 
though justly denounced as barbarous in its charaeder and 
tendency, is not without some advantages to counterbalance 
the grave objections to w’hich it is liable. 

But though the French people do not and cannot appreciau* 
Desportes, the Museum of the Louvre is rich .in his picturi's. 
In the catalogue of 1S47 there W'ere but five of his pictures , 
but the active and admirable director, 'fcanson, is believed to 
have hunted up the rest in the garrets of the Museum, for 
now we have three- and -twenty. 

The first of these is a full-length portrait of Desportes, in 
his costume of a hunter, resting at the foot of a tree, with a 
pointer, a hound, and several pieces of game. 

After this we have : — 

“ A Duck, a Partridge, a Hare, a Snipe, a Cabbage, some 
Pomegranati'b, T’histles, Onions, and Beetroot.” 

‘*Two sporting Dogs guarding some (Jame.” 

“ A fine white Pointer, beside a vase of white porcelain/* 

** A Dog lying down, a Pow’der-horn, a Game- bag, a day, 
some gray Partridges, a Melon, some Apricots, some Peaches, 
some Grapes,” with a background of scenery. 

** A Dog pointing at some gray Partridges.*’ 

** Shooting Pheasants.” 


“Dogs and Partridges ** (p. 373). 

“ A Dog watching some aquatic Birds.’*, 

“ A Dog pointing with Partridges.” 

“ A Boar-hunt,” imitated from Sneyderg. 

“ A couple of Dogs pointing at Pheasants, of which one is 
flying away.** 

** Some Prunes, Peaches, a Hare, a Parrot, and a Oat.** J 

“ Two Cocks fighting, a Fowl, and some Chickens.** 

A Fox-hunt.” 

“Two English Dogs” — that is to say, of the Kiijg Charlep 
breed — “ hunting a Hare in a Park.” 

“ Dogs and Pheasants.” 

“ Dogs and Partridges.” 

“ Guns, Game-bags,, and Powder-horns.*’ 

All these i)air tings are admiral)l(\ both in conception and 
design. 

There are many of the compositions of Desportes to be 
found in the mueeiims of the provinces ; in that of Gremobhi 
there IS a “ Stag at Bay, surrounded by a pack of Hounds.” 
In that of liVons, eight pictures, “ A Bear-hunt,” and some 
still- nature pieces. The catalogue of the Ilouen museum 
mentions “ A Stag-hunt.” 

Ill the royal palaces of Fontainebleau, Versailles, Trianon, 
Mendon, Marly, La Muette, La Menagerie, a vast number of 
paintings by Desportes are to be foUnd., 

The Print department of the Uoyal Library is loss rich than 
usual. There is a full-length “Portrait of Desportes^” cn- 
gravc'd by Forrarois ; “ A Boar-hunt,” engraved by the same, 
and a series of ten dogs in different attitudes, engraved by 
Le Bas. 

The productions of Desportes in France are rarclj' met with 
in sales, and-their price is generally from £12 to £30. 
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If the reader Avould imagine a rough, &aA'ag(' and somewhat 
theatrical Claude Lorraine, he Avould at once understand 
without further description what was the iieculiiir styl<‘ of 
Both of Italy, as he Avas wont to be called by .his conieinjiora- 
ries. Between the rural style of Ituysdael and the hostorir* 
conception of Poussin and of Claudf tliere w^as a style to be 
created, and John Both filled up the gap. The question has 
often been asked, Why do men born w ithin tlie cold and foggy 
regions of the North feel much more deeply the beauty and 
grandeur of nature than the children of the South r When- 
ever *a northern painter — a Fleming, like I’aul Bril ; a Dutch- 
man, like Berghcm or Poelcmburg : a Norman, like Guaspre ; 
a Lorrainese, like Claude — is introduced to Italian scenery, he 
appreciates and enjoys it quite as inucli as—Freneh critics 
think more than — an Italian himself. Certainly, there are 
peculiarities and details of scenery whicli are more apt to 
strike the stranger than the man who has seen them from 
his binh. Warmed by novelty, the foreign paintey feels and 
endeavours to convey all that poetry of landscape with which, 
his mind is imbued. 

A Dutch historian, whom we have often quoted, Arnold 
Houbraken, relates an anecdote of John Both, which is charac- 
teristic cf this excellent painter.* Van Der Hulk, burgo- 
mastei of the ^ 0 Avn of Dordrecht, proposed w prize, for which 

♦ Lo Grand Theatre des Pcintres, et des Femmes Pcintres 
Bus.” 'llic Ficiich translation of this Avork exists only 
ill manuscript. ^ 


Berghem and John Both were* alone lo compete. The worthy 
citizen wish('d to try the talent of these tw'o friends. Both 
conip(*titors were to rc'ceive the sum of 800 fiorins ; hut the 
victor was to receive in addition a magnificent present. Berg- 
hem painted on this occasion his masterpiece. It was a 
mountainous landscape, Avith numerous oxen, sheep, and 
goats. The trees, the terraces, and the sky, were painted with 
so much richness of tone and finish, that none doubted hU 
carrying away the prize. But the landscape of John Both was 
not less admirable. ’J'herc was so much light, and so much 
of the lofty and heroic style mingling with the rural, that 
noiK' could decide between Berghem and Both. A generous 
and just connoisseur, the burgomaster of Dordrecht, put an 
end to the difficulty in a way that is worthy of being recorded 
in any history of art. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ you have not 
given me an opportunity of choosing between you. Both of 
you have merited the prize, and both of you must have it.” f 

In the country scenes of John Both, the principal objects 
arc not silent shepherds keeping their flocks, nor the peasant 
driving his ass before him— but great trees with their 
lofty summits and their verdant boughs. He does not paint 
them cut by the trim gardener, nor does he xepresent 
them Aveaxing their leafy boughs with eflbminate grace, ifb • 
in the pictures of Herman of Italy. Nor does he m^e them 
too wavy in their outlines. Qn the .contrary, he loves to 

t Doscamps rclate.<) this fact in his article on Berghem, in the ' 
second volume of his “ Lives of Flemish and German Painters.’'. 
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represent them wild, With boughs blasted by lightning or 
broken by the storm.' When we examine the magniticent 
oaks which are to be found in the pictures of John Both, 
relieved with so much boldness, now against the warm light 
of the setting sun, and now against the dazzling and fresh 
brightness of an Italian morning, we seem to feel as if there 
were a life in these ever-moving objects, and we can scarcely 
separate the conception of the tree from something with 
more than vegetable existence. “ To the pantheist painter of 
the North every tree is a hero,” says a French critic ; “ the forest 
giant is wrapt in his cuirass, his ligneous muscles sw'cll, his 
arms are contorted, sometimes he lies down in an attitude of 
sadness, and then •his torn bark, his broken branches give 
him all the appearance of a dying gladiator ; but oftencr in 
the landscapes of John Both the oak stands up triumphant, 
shakes his sliaggy head, in which the vulture cradles its 
young, while larks play in the low'cr branches.” The French 
eritic was doubtless strongly imbued w'ith the metamorphoses 
of Ovid, and dreamt of Hamadryads and Fauns when he 
indulged in this liyperbolical picture of Both. AVe quote it 
simply because, amongst our French brethren, it has been 
considered to convey u correct idea of tlui artist. 

It is, however, by means of his trees, in the form, taste, and 
truth of his rooky scenery, by the imposing aspect of his 
mountains, and by the richness of his luminous back- grounds, 
that w'e always recognise a true Both. While seeking 
to be great, and when awakening in our minds a sentimeiLt 
of poetry and light, he does not ask us to gaze on the gods in 
the woods, nor does he show us the bepntcous forms of women 
bathing in rivers, like Poelemburg. He dues not introduce us 
to demigods, as did Poussin. He is satis tied when he has 
given an imposing aspect to the oaks <jf his foreground ; and 
nature, which he studied with such patiemce and devotion 
beyond the Alps, a])peaved poetical enough to him, without 
the assistance of gods and goddesses of more than doubtful 
morality. The plants, the lakes, the foaming waterfalls, and 
the rural scent of the bushes and lluw'crs of Italy, their 
capriciods proftloB relieved against a lieecy sky, wx-re enough 
for him. With the great Poussin, history, mythological and 
real -man in his more elevated actions—is all. With Both 
nature is everything ; but it is a wild and savage nature, so 
piuturcsiiue, and at the same lime so real, that it seems to 
awaken in, our bosoms the wish to wander through such 
scenes, and to gaze upon such trees, mountains, and hills. 
The enthusiastic lover of art could scarcely gaze upon the, 
warm southern landscapes of the Netherlands artist, without 
being seized with an irresistible desire - in far distant jdaces, 
at all events — to whistle some tune familiar to the she]diGid ; 
and he is even tempted to beiieve that he hears the tinkling 
sound of the bells on the mules’ necks, as they slowly ascend 
the mountain. There is nothing mean, nothing low, nothing 
common, nothing dirty, in Both. He views still nature in the 
same w^ay that Albert Cuyp has studied the cow.* Jlis vege- 
tation is vigorous, sombre, and real. The air is pure and 
pellucid; the sun shines upon every detail of tiie picture; 
and not one shadow of the agitated and active life of great 
cities ever troubles the calm and rellective beauty of the 
scenes which seem made for mute contemplation. He never 
introduces a sign of civilisation, except in the form of ruins. 
We see a broken column, a huge i>icce of a wall, nothing else to 
remind us of the mighty nation whicli once dwelt upon that 
historic soil, trodden once bencaih the hoof of Seipio’s cavalry, 
crushed beneath the weight of tlie chariots of Hannibal. 
And these signs of a life that is past are cast into the distant 
background, beneath the shadows of the trees. Ue speaks tp 
us in his pictures only t)f youth — of the eternal youth of 
nature. What he seeks to interest us in, is a ray of light 
falling through a long vista of trees, or in a garden dotted 
with* beautiful flowers^ It is suillcient to remark chat John 
Both was born in Munich, to enable the student of art to 
comprehend why, even when beneath the rich Italian sky, he 
remained fkithful to the purely rustic style ; why he loved 
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nature more than men, or, at all events, than demigods ; and 
why he asked for no sweeter scent than the honeysuckle. 

John Both and his brother Andrew, who painted him his 
ligures in his pictures, studied together at Munich, under tho 
learned guiduivce of Abraham Bloemacrt. They started togetlier 
for Italy, and resided some time in Home. They attached 
themselves to two musters : John became the pupil of Claude 
Lorraine, and Andrew attached him.self to the style of Bam- 
boche. The former became necessarily a landscape-painter, 
the latter painted the human figure ; but they divided their 
styles, the better to unite their talent; for Andrew studied 
rather to paint in the figures in his brother John's pictures, 
than to create for himself a distinct rei)utation. He succeeded 
at last in introducing them with so much ability, in working 
them up with so much finish, that if he had not compelled 
himself to sacriliL'C them to the general effect of tho picture, 
he would have spoilt its unity ; but, moved by a dodblc 
feeling -great and tender affection for his brother, and by the 
good taste of an excellent artist -Andrew Bo^ took care to 
make his figures subordinate to the' general design, leaving 
the real and great triumph to the landscape. It was rare and 
beautiful to see how John Both, on the other hand, often 
sacrifieed his landscape^ to bring up with more effect the 
figures painted by Andrew. The result was, that, by means 
of this friendship and by the full development of the two 
talents, pictures were produced so harmonious and so full of 
beauty, that it has been impossible for even the best judges to 
separate the work of one brother from the other. 

The landscapes of Julmlloth usually represent a mountainous 
country, great accidents of land, convulsed nature, a winding 
rocky path carried away by rains, or cut in the rock. Along 
this road, between two precipices, on the flanks of some moun- 
tain, itself a spur of the Apennine chain, we notice travellers, 
peasants, and mules, with steady foot, covered with* bells, 
carrying little barrels of precious and rare wine. These 
mules have the shoe made especially for this traffic, and on 
they go without guide, their driver, perhaps, drinking afar off 
at a Bpr'iig. In ike distance we remark a rich plain, a pas- 
turage, with islands of trees w^aving in a Hood of evening 
sunlight; or the scene, rough and full of startling effects, 
sinks away at last into the quiet hues of some still bay, such 
as Sorrento. All breathe soft gentle Italy. As the eye of the 
amateur, abandoning the background, lingers on the foreground, 
lie feels all is freshness, while the warmth of day illumines 
and burns the distant scene. The shadow of the trees, deep 
and mysterious, allows but faint rays of the sun to reach the 
foreground of the picture. The spectator thus fancies himself 
more at ease, protected here by huge masses of rock, and there 
by the rich vegetation of that gifted country. He may even 
refresh his eyes with the soectucle of a pond, sleeping silently 
on the front of the i)icture, the transparence of which is shown 
by tufts of reeds and water lilies. 

It appears from a passage in Sandrart, that even during 
their lifetime, the brothers Both w'cre ranked among the 
first of living laiidseape-paiuters ; f and it was even said by 
very eminent judges, speaking of the great Claude Lorraine, 
that he was less happy in his figures than in those marvellous 
creations of light, those rich landscapes, which we have 
already described while the brothers Both, uniting their 
brushes, excelled in both styles. { It is perfectly certain that 
their style of art was exceedingly popular, apd that their 
workshop was full of buyers, cmplortbus abuudaua^ though John 
Both always kept his pictures at a very high price. Joachim 
Sandrart is, therefore, exceedingly proud that the excellent 
painter of Utrecht was good enough to make him a present of 
two landscapes, representing “ Night ” and “ Morning," 

t Ut juxta exccllcntissimoH liaud immcrilo locari possent arti- 
ficoh. Academia artis pictoriie. Nuremburg, 10S3. Folio. 
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} Lorreiiius . . i . subdiolibiis ingeuiosior oral qiuim imaginibiiM 
humunis .... fratres in utroque cxcreitatissiini crimr.^Sandrart , 
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wlien so many amateurs were glad to obtain possession of 
such pictures almost for their weight in gold. 

The great and crowning merit which has been noted in the 
landscapes of John Both, and indeed of both brothers, is the 
nicety, the care, the truth, with which they have always 


finish*— those boughs of trees, illumined and warmed by the 
sun. He was excellent in the contrast of his grounds, in 
dashing oif on a mass of sombrp verdure a projecting root, or 
some such accident of vegetation by means of those able 
touches, or, if we may so speak, those theatrical effects ot 
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succeeded in marking the difTcrent hours of the day. In 
fact, the play of the sun through the forest trees, of its sil- 
very light in the morning, and its golden light in the evciiiiig ; 
"these were things which the great Itiiidscape-pninter studied 
and noted W'ith as much love and artistic devotion as his 
master Claude Lorraine*, and which he Tendered with almost 



as much success. We must not, bowe\er, pxetend that he 
succeeded in rendering aerial peT8i)ective as his master did ; 

Jndr do we find in his pictures that solonui tranquillity which 
appears to suit the gods of Virgil ; but he expressed admira- 
bly* as we may pec in “ An Italian Sunoet,’’ which adorns the 
museum of the Louvre— he painted with truth and exquisite 


light and shade, so familiar to Adam Pynakcr, ilis ground 
is too rough, too rude ; his foregrounds .are covered by too 
many thorny plants ; his roads are too rude and steep, for 
us to suppose such a landscape inhabited by divinities of 
fable or by the soft x)astorH of Arcadia. The nymph ot 
Poclemberg w’ould prick her beautiful legs amid those bushes, 
nor ccnild her tender and soft feet run along those paths so 
rude and sleei). And it is in this that John Both distinguishes 
him.s(‘lf in such a marked manner from Claude Lorraine. If 
there is in nature, as represented by John Both, an heroic 
p(*int of vic*M% certainly his personages arc not aware of it ; 
ihcy tread wiili light and thoughtless step that soil sacred to 
the memory of great deeds, and evt'ry inch of which has had 
its tragedy or story. The sentiment which bubbles up from 
the artist’s soul is felt only in the heart of the spectator. 
That is to say, the landscanc is sublime, grand, sad, and 
w'ild ; but that man in a red cap, who is urging his mules with 
many a cry and shriek, would never have noticed the fact. 

Joachim Sandrart speaks of the brothers Both as having 
sometimes painted night-scenes : — “ Nec non nocturiium lunie 
stdendorem et similia proferebant.” These night effects arc 
not familiar to continental amateurs. None of them arc 
found in any of the Dutch galleries, so rich in artistic produc- 
tions. These moonlight and evening scenes are rather to be 
met with in England than elsewhere, as we have always been 
great admirers of John Both, from his resemblance to Claude 
Lorraine, the prince of landscape-painters, especially in 
English eyes. A very fine engraving, published in 1791, 
represents a picture in the possession of Sir Thomas Dundee, 
Bart.— a picture called' “The Bandit Prisoners.** 
other painting have the figures of Andrew assumed so much 
importance, and yet the beauty of the picture and of the 
landscape is by no meaii8\acrific.ed to the human form. The 
prisoners are brought out upon the edge of the forest where 
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they haye been juBt captured ; their fierce brigand physiogno- 
mieSi the gestures of the soldiers^ the officer, and the reflected 
light on the armour — all give dramatic interest to the scene, 
completed in the distance by the appearance of a fortress ; but 
the eye turns with pleasure to- the majesty, the grandeur of 
the foliage, to the irregular beauty of the knotty trunks, broken 


tempted to Venice to study the masculine landscapes of Titian, 
so fiery in touch, so robust, and so free. They remained sqme 
time ill that city. But one day Andrew Both, having supped 
with some friends, was coining home along the silent highway 
of Venice in a gondola, when ho fell overboard into the canal, 
and, for want of assistance, w'lis drowned. • Brom that fatal 
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and contorted, and the lofty mass of underwood that skirts the 
forest and dies away on the borders of the streams. 

During the life of the brothers Both, most of their pictures 
‘ were owned in Venice ; and though their appoaranre in Home 
was exceedingly successful, though their life was enlivened, 
ennobled, and honoured by the acfiuaintancc and fucndslup 
Of Bamboche, of Hetman Swanevelt, of Claude, of the two 
Pou«ains» and Bliheimer, the two artists were drubtless 


and unhappy hour, a residence in Venice became impossible 
to the surviving brother, who had, lost liis best friend.^ He 
accordingly returned to his native country, and established 
himself at Utrecht. There he again found his countryman • 
roelembcrg, who had also been, before Both, the pupil of 
* “ Dunce ulU. ist«>nim fmtrum<iui imaginibus ditabit tabulas, 
noctii, diiin c iM>dulitio .lomum ahnot, cot impro>iM) iu caualem 
illap.su tluffctu au.’cilii, uiidis niwerrime Buffocar'^tur.”— iSrawdrarf. 
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Abraham Bloemacrt. On many occasions the painter of sylvan 
beings and ancient dryads embellished with Ids little tigures 
the rustic bcciics of Jioth ; but tlie softness of C’ornelius’ 
jKiii il did not suit the spiky bus]ic‘s, the rough plants and 
locks ol Jean l^otll, as did the muleteers of his unfortunate 
brotlier. JJcrghein. in his turn, was very much attached 
to this painter, whom lie could neither compete with nor 
eii\y, W'as d«'lighted to put nut to grass, in the landscapes ot 
lioih of Italy, some ol those black-streaked bulls which he 
painted under the wiiiln of the castle of Jleiitliem. 

But John Both did not, could not, long survive his brother. 
Jle resisted the feeliiig ; but he never painted anything great 
after his fatal loss. Iloubrakeu does not fix the date of the 
death of Jolin ; but he informs us that Andrew died in KioO ; 
and as he adds that th(' landscape painter died soon aliei, we 
are ahli' pretty well to fix tin* dale from this exjiresaion. 
Kandrart also alHrms, that .lulm Both died iii JdoO. 

AVe may truly say with tlie eeJebi alt-d amattin L< Bi an, 
that John Both is one of tht' giLSle.-l iaadseape-])aiiiters in 
the world, though his repul vtion is ^ast and v.orid- wide 
than that ot Claude Loriahie. ’ AVc may add, that lie en- 
graved seveial lamlscapes Avith a line free iKiiru, in exiiuiriti 
taste, npon copper, as upon eanva'>, the great talent ot Joiiii 
Both was to eiialde the eye at once to Latch the truthfidinss 
of every spi'cii's, to notice red only the ehar^ater ot the h^awvs 
but W'hether the_\ are etta -hed to ilieir braiu lu!» in bam lav*., 
or in regular oruer. JIi* wa- mi nunutt , s(> Liirtlul, and so 
true, tbal xve LannoL s:n ol iiiii. wlial Jiuna-ss has said ot 
so many otliiTs, that In jil.uLd tin leal of an elm on a vxilioa, 
an asli or an oak. AVliat .aso disriiictl} marks tin;- luminous 
landscapi -])ainter >, Unit he sei nm to ]ia\ i seieetea, to make iiLs 
task the more dithe all, trees which have no heavj and solid 


This landscape, so tranquil, so full of light, is also remarkable 
for .strict observation of the rules of art in all their nicety. 

JTciiri Verschuuring and (xuillaume de Heuss we 'c th*© only 
pupils of John Both. The first devoted himself to battle 
scenes, and those robbt*r subjects so familiar to Bainboche ; 
but the second imitated the manner of his master so per- 
fectly — his touch, his light foliage, his warm and luminous 
skie.N— that an unaccustomed eye w'ould easily confound his 
woiTvs with tln^se of Both of Italy, Though free and easy , 
the touch ot this admirable painter— we arc speaking of the 
master and not of the pupil —is apt to catch its tone in a most 
mark(*d manner from the object rendered.’ It is rough when 
lie ]»aints the rugged trunk of the huge oak ; it is terse when 
rc])Teseiiliiig bushes ; it becomes soft over the sleeping pool ; it 
is livtly w'hcn he has to convey, ^without servile minuteness, 
thorny little bushes, small grounds, reeds, roots, fine and 
liglit plants. “.TuhiiBoth has been reproached,” says Des- 
caiii 2 >s, “ w'Uh tanning his colour, by touching the leaves of his 
tiees wnlh a .somcw’hat saffron yellow'.” This reproach is well 
founded sometimes ; but from the tt‘stimony of Dcscamps — 
rather klian that (»f our ow'ii observation W'c must add that 
the fault of which this historian, and after him the amateur 
Ia Brun, speak is not general, John Both cured himself 
of ii, and many of Ins pictures are w'holly exempt from it. 
AVe may truly say of these, that they are masterpieces, W'orthy 
of being ]»laL'ed alongside the greatest works of tlie greatest 
IP asters. 

For picturesijuenoss, for the variet\ and richness of his 
i (impositions, for the exactness uf tlie foreground, and its 
MUoiir and form, Both of Italy is a perftet model. The pro- 
found and strong sentiment of rural beauty, in a nature of 
heroic character — this is wdiat, above all, marks the originality 



mass, il lose whose brunehis Ut in the liglil, and allow tin 
sky lo spjarkle IilIwcch the lunallfst i?it< rials ol .lull iDiighs, 
aiul (Wen the sr)w<h st binn-hes ofJeasi'.* -it In w’i h* k’. hi 
MOV hi.s eonipos^iion;-, h< tliiuw'- m some:’'.iai n binij.,* s 

lliinked wiiii to>.,ers uulI loiut'o'd. Hi' lik-.s the couuliy v,ii. >•’ 
a chain ot r<ieks eodf. .n a jirenpilmis . nil. when' easLa'ivs 
bound (tir. Old fai' in frotli and ra;]' oj)oii a Lhi'ste] of bushes 
lielow. At the iowt of thiSL loek'. Mull uji soon stiff jiiii^s. 
A tuft of cliesiiut tries haxe lixi’d iheir root.'’ In low U];on a 
hillock wliich .prim; i from the inonutain, and a little .spout of 
water comes bounding along aiuid tin rock iii front of the 
picture, while .‘oine I'casanlfi wiili twi. o.ules eioss a wooden 
bridge. 

T’he Jinest picture by John ihuli, and undoubtedh lu.s 
niif^tcrpii-ce in his own csliiiialion, a- lie Inis nnule so many 
topics of it, is hirj “ Italian View' at Sii.t-scl” (t> .‘iM ). A boat- 
man is pas.sing .sonic oacu omt in lus ii nw-lm.ii winch alri.rt' ! Y 
to.ichcb the shore. A to utii im-i: app(-ars to be waiting f(>r 
the animals to land to takv' his turn. "'Ve are m the f*)ot (»f a 
bleep ruck, which rises t« tin left an l met away ai the edge of 
the water. Tw'o fine masses of trees rise in th*' fori and ]».ick- 
groui”’, b'-iwccn the two j;as\s(*K a raj ot tlie sun, whit h 
piiip ' im tlie gioiiiid tlie iuiig slunlow of tie- legs <-f two 
hoi^L" w tiieh are about to cru-ss j'lxer. An (/hi unejushed 
budge, ui IimU larrud ax\ay hy the lenipe.st, .jmps in the 
middle o. the waicr. To the hit is a large denh tint, created 
^by the sj..uh.w' of ^hc mountani and which is softened the 
rLlleoted light of the sun ; a peasant leads his itss along by its 
il. .ter. 'i wo or thiet tkecy ' ioud.s fill the righ. of th' picture, 
» “ Gia«Vie do, Ibintu-M Fl.'imandv ct lJ(dhiiidiirs.” iVr 
Lc Bruu. ’ 

'Dopertho's “ lliMury «d‘ LaiulM'iqx* Ibunting *' 


(*1 Both of Italy - -this is what distinguishe.s him from all his 
ri'. als. Someiimc.s, it is true, his buildings are in a style so 
i.obh ti,al tliey ap])car to elevate the thought of the painter 
iiboM a ]mrcJ\ Dutch intention lliat is to say, above the 
lu tu .M >le which Do Tiles lias so well defined. A temple, 
with a fa<,adv and coluinns, or an Italian abbey, adorned with 
j-ila^ui.s and burmoiinted by a ciim])aiiilc, sometimes gives to 
the coir.p-.suionu of Both a purely historical character, quite 
// /e V'f f'sm. We fell a kind of mexjuessible charm in ga/ing 
oil tki.- .slielter, which a lomniunity of Italian monks has 
lai.'^id M the fool ol the luountaiKB, but ten steps off from a 
iixer, which flows silently across a scene of mingled majesty, 
.soJemuiiy, and silence. 

But iicxertheli‘8.^, on all oeca.'^ioiTB, thi- artist shows his love 
Icjr the rural and ihi' beauties of nature, even in his moBs-elad 
I unis. 

(.iood Both.s arc dear and rare. In 179^2, when the pictures 
(jf lhi^ school wort' not valued at anything like their present 
piiccs, Le Brun ])uid dOO lonis (about .121 To) for a fine picture 
liy this tidmirablc artist. 

The merit of Both was recognised by all his great contem- 
poraij aiti.Kts, countrymen and others ; while Berghem, 
Toelemberg, \Vou\crmanfl, and Karel Dujardin were always 
eager, after the death of his brother, to paint in his figures 
for him. 

If wo may judge from the engravings of Daudet, Dc la 
Barthc, Bovipet, Niquet, Duttenofer, DequevauvillierS) For- * 
Utr, cti. , from Both, without counting his own ten admirable 
copper-plates, he must have painted numerous works, though 
he died at an age wlien many men have only just begun to 
gather renown. 

7'here were originally a great many pictures by Botj^ in 
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Italy, before English amateurs began to buy them up. Few 
galleries now are without one or two pictures by this ^rtist. 
There are two in the Louvre. There are several in Munich, 
especially V Mercury setting Argus to sleep.” The Dresden 
Gallery possesses tw(^ pictures by this master. 


THE l)AlIGTrTh:il OF MTGNAni). 

Ont. fine Juno morning, three men and a young girl wert' 
together in the Castle of St. Cloud, in the groat Sahm do 
Mars. One of those men was Louis XIV., who was advanc- 
ing to age and infirmity. The second was liloin, first 
chamhre of tho king, whom the Duke of St. Simf>n has thus 
painted: — “Witty, gallant, particular, cold, indifferent, un- 
approachable, conceited, sol f-sufii dent, and somotimos obsti- 
nate, always rather wicked, but not to be offended with 
impunity ; a real personage, wlio bad good cheer at home, 
who was court(‘d by tlic greatest, oven by members of state, 
who could serve his friends but rarely^ and who iK’ver serv'^-d 
any one else, and was, in fact, rather dangerous than other- 
wise,” 

The third was the celebrated artist, Pierre Mignard, tlie 
only rival of I^ebrun who did not her.d beneath his yoke. 

'’I’he young girl was Madomol.'julli' Mignard, an admirable 
model of the young beauties and goddesses painted by her 
father. 

At this moment, Mdllo. Mignard, wdio was in all tho 
brightness of lier youth and beaut)', was sitting for Pjuing in 
the picture of “ Apolla on his Car, surrounded by tho Four 
Seasons ” — a painting sketched by the artist in the hall it was 
to adorn. 

lamis XIV. and Bloin were watching iho work of Mignar ^ 
and wore talking as familiarly as royal oli(juett( rdlewod 
Suddenly the king interrupted the i)ainlcr, and handed him a 
parchment W'ith a largo royal seal on it. It was a hrn't I of 
meml)cr of the Academy of Tainting, founded under the 
auspices of Lebrun. 

Louis XIV. expected Mignard to fall on his knees and pr»ur 
forth enthusiastic thanks. 

Ilis surprise, and that of tho eourtior-\ alct w’as groat, when 
the artist, after having read the bri vct attentively, returned it 
to the monarch w'ith a low bow', saying, liowevci:, tliese W'ords, 
which, td the oar of the haughty king, w'ere all hut^now' 

“I thank your majesty from the bottom of my soul, and I 
shall always feel deep gratitude U) him; bull cannot sit in 
the academy presided over by Monsieur I.c-bruu.' 

Louis XIV. frow'ned, Madcmoisi'lle Mignard turned pale, 
and Bloin thought his jvotv"*' lo.st for ever. 

“And what academy do you intciia to honour w-ith your 
presence?*' said the king, in that pompous tone wduch by his 
courtiers was called crushing. 

“The Academy of St, Luke, w'hieh to-morrow- will elect 
me president, and the next day w’ill submit that cleetioii to 
y(jur majesty." 

Louis XIV. understood Mignard, and his pride elfceked tho 
king's anger. « 

“ Altar against altar,” said the king, with an ironical smile. 

“ Brush against brush,” replied Mignard. 

“ We shall see,” replied the king, fiattered at the rivalry of 
two reputations, which he cor. dercd owed their very being 
to his glory. 

“ Pardieu, my master," said j*^, rising to leave the mom, 
“ I admire your d^pdaiu for royal parchments ; it is rare 
among people of your class.” 

This insolent remark caused the cheeks of Mademoiselle 
Mignard to crimson. Her beauty was now so dazzling, .that 
the king, about to leave the room, stopped to gaze on her. 

Encoxiraged by his admiration she spoke : — 

^‘Sire! People of our c/as* ha\e shed their blood on the 
battle-field, and we merited the notice of yoixr most illustrious 
anceatollr," “ 

** How was that ?" said the king, coming back. 

Sir I ignj grandfather's name was Pierre More. He was 


in the service of Henry IV., w'ith his six brothers, all as 
brave as he was, and all handsome.” 

“ Beauty is an inheritance in your family,” said the king, 
smiling. 

“ One day, w'hon our seven ancistora had fought like men, 
Henry TV. siiw' them together, and tried ‘ I ntfn'^SKint’-dris, 
these are not Muors, but Mignards ! ” 'J'hey have preserved 
the name, and it is noUility of W'hii-li your maji’sty v»’iU allow 
US tr be proud ” 

“ I will allow you, and it depends on your faljier, vvbclbcr 
or no I one ;lny roineinber bis anc('stors. We will speak 
again of ?;>,,■ ae.ulemv and of yours. 1 will sit fo^ my tenth 
portrait oi'c of tluNc d:vy^, if I am not too old ! ” 

“Sjrel” rt plied tho painter, “T '»Vudl only have to add 
some moie victories to the glorious list ! ” 

The king said no more of the Academy, appro vt'd his 
cdi'ction to that of St. Lulto, and it W'as only at the' liv-ittli of 
kehrun that Mignard beeamr, the same day, acadeniieiaii, 
])rof(ssor, rector, direeTor, and eiidinellor (»f the Aeademy in 
wliieh he hud letuscd to sit beneath his ri\al. It was but 
two days :ifler tlw^ sei n(‘ above rolerred to that the king sent 
b'tferi of nobility to the artist. 


JMtlTISIl AKI— TJilO IIAN(UN(; 
('OMAin TEF. 

Whkx Turner was a rising man, and was (‘xciting some or 
tloil notiee whieh liis (‘ceeiitrieities no less than his talents 
(h'm.'inded, he sent a jneture full ot brilliancy and colour to 
the exhibition ol' the J loyal Academy. As eliance, or igno- 
rance of tlie Hanging Committee, would have it — (or it might 
be, to be t'tv charitable, that the size absolutely retpiired it)- - 
it W’as hung side-by-side w'ith a \ cry dark and sombre painting 
by Xi'rtheole. Tho latter artist, w'hen he came to his own, 
upon th(‘ private Mew, f(»und it liteuilly “put out." “You 
might,” said he to the hangers, w^hen he indignantly repion- 
strate ’ with them, “ you might as well have opened a wdndow' 
und( r my jueture,” 

'J'he force of this reinaik -- and Northeote w'as celebrated for 
bis happ) expressions,— the majority of art-students must at 
pererdve. Tlie light and brilliant picture naturally 
attracts more tlian its sombre and dull p.cndant. The one is 
termed “high,” and the other “low',” in tone or colour, and 
the effect produced by hanging ore by the side of the oflier, 
is termed liehnically “killing.” 

Xow’, for “killing” other ])eople'^ pictures, some artists- — 
and Turner w’ns amongst the number -hav(‘ a gimius, llis 
w'cr" so blight, that some one said that they w'ere like lioles 
cut ill the wall ; and Sir Francis Chanirey, on a varnishing 
day, which happened To be ex ct ssively coM, stopped before 
one .;f tliaLarti.-l's pieiurt‘s, bl '/mg vvitli vermilion and chrome, 
and jubbiiig hi.s hands, a.s ;f warming them at tlio glow', said^ 
“ Jiang it, 'hurmr, this is th<' must comlortable place in the 
room ! ” Hut < \: u Thi> hnlliantartist could himself he killed, 
Mild in 1S’J7, at an exhibition liad tin* misfortune to have his 
“ Ib.rnbrandi’s Daughter,” a very vivid picture, hung close to 
a ])ortrait of a nu'inber of Dublin I 'niversity in a scarlet gow'ii, 
tlu* effeet of wdncli wuis, that the Turner was “ killed and a 
passer-by found that artist very busy adding red lead and ver- 
milion to his picture, and trying to tiutblaze his neighbour. 

“ Why, what are you at, Turner - ” w’as the question. “ The 
hangers have checkmated me,” was tlie reply ; and the artist’s 
pencil pointed significantly to the scarlet gow'ii of the uni- 
versity man. 

These anecdotes w e have quoted to illustrate tlie.remUrks 
which we are about to make concerning exhibitions. No one 
can have failed to observe that some pictures^catefully painted 
and well finished, have a weak appearance when in a gallery 
of new'ly. painted pictures, w'liich they have not , when looked 
at alone. 'J'hcy are hung, it is very possible, near a picture 
which is high in tone, and which boasts a very brilliant colour. 
The picture which Jalln its rival is painted, doubtless, by an 
“ income-seeking " artist, who knows very well that a bril* 
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liant prettincss i'» sun* to atUaft. It niiy not attract judges. 
Unfortunately the greit majority, even of picture-buyers, and 
much more s.) of ‘gallery or.e\hibitiori visitors, are not judges, 
and the picture aiiracts them, excites an undue attention, and 
effectually prevents its more modest neighbour from being 
seen and appreciated. True 'worth, the public may urge, is 
sure to find its place some' day ; and the saying is to a great 
extent true ; but in addition to the evils with which genius 
has to struggle, and wo have Johnson’s authority fur the 
line— 

“ slow riscb worth by poverty opprossM,” 

we need not load it wdth unfairness, and by that unfairness 
vitiate the taste of the public. Victures of a very high tone, 
and of great brilliancy, should be bung in a room by them- 
selves. Then the artists who sought, by meretricious w'ays, or 
by eccentricitj", to jump into notice, would have the battle 
all to themselves ; but it is*<ibvuJUhly unfair, when a small 
historical picture of the time of the Puritans, whose chief 


of being the nursing mothers of art, become but cruel step- 
motlyers, who oppress it. Their true provintse is 

" 'I'o fuster talent young and shy, 

To tender those, which else unfriended die,” 

And so far from doing it, most of these societies seem to exist 
for the purpose of affording excellent opportunities of display 
to those who are lucky enough to be members or associates of 
them. 

T'he other causes of complaint against exhibitions, and things 
to be observed by those who frequent them, arc of minor 
importance ; but the complaints against the Hanging Com- 
mittee are loud, long, and unceasing, and in every instance 
with which wc arc acquainted, most perfectly founded. The 
effect of their ignorance, or unfairness, is to negative the value 
of an exhibition both to the public and to the artist, and the 
sooner they take the advice which is solemnly written over 
the gates of the Dublin House of Correction, and “ cease to 
do evil and learn to do well,” tlie better for art in England. 
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merit lies in its sombre and sober hue, is hung by the side ol 
a brilliant sunset, set. off by a red clojik, as bright as the robes 
of a cardinal. The one is no more to be seen than i.s a violet 
hid behind a peony. 'Jhe eye i.s attracted by the brighter 
colour, which has a greater idfect on the retina ; the sombre 
picture is passed over ; and the artist, who might deservedly 
have sold his performance, and have been cheered on his way 
by success, finds that lie hap iioihing left but to paint so 
brilliantly as to outblaze his rival. It is certain that the 
hangers have as much to learn us the public on this subject. 
There is little doubt but that the n:imbers of pictures and the 
various sizes of the frames, must to a certaoi extent determine 
them, and they have also to reserve, which is mciSt unfair both 
to iV.c rising artist and to public, all the best places on the 
line of sight for the pictures of the member, s of the academy, 
or the associates of the other exhibitions. Under these cir- 
OumstamH'K, raprito^ious artists rise but shjwly. The cxcep- 
tionajA lulo, and Mr. Millais is the most briiliaxitof these, 
owelt^^ bttppy fortune rather to an extravagant eccentricity 
ome lucky chance, than to anything else. The Royal 
y, also, the other bodies, chartered or not, instead 


'J’HI' ROYAL ACADEMY EXlllRlTlON. 

Tiir. RucctsBCB.of the Pr'.c-Raphaclitcs and the strictures ot 
the. higlf^ class of critics, and also, let us add, the very great 
prices now given, not to picture- dealers, but to the painters 
themselves, have given an impulse to artists which presses on 
one as a thing “ not to be put by.” There is now no doubt 
about the succ(}bs of the English school ; caoh year marks its 
course by some triumphant work ; and not an exhibition 
opens, but has within it some picture of talent, sufficient, 
thirty years ago, to have made a reputation. That of the 
Royal Academy of this year, with which we have at present 
to do, is so much superior to those of the few years lately* 
passed, that in academic history it is decidedly worthy to be 
marked with a white stone. It was heralded with a note of 
praise both long and loud; for somehow the performances^ of 
ax lists creep out into artistic circles, and are known and 
criticised before they are exhibited. Long ago we had heard 
of the great picture by Maclise, of the wonderful and quaint 
scene by Frith, and of the hiatus to be made by the absence pf 
Millais. Long ago we had been told that the easbibitioit of 
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this year was to exceed its predecessors ; but certainly we 
did not expect that in this' case rumour would lag so far 
behind the truth. 

Notwithstanding the brilliancy of tlie exhibition, some of 
the most brilliant exhibitors — to .use a term of expression 
nearly amounting to a Hibernicism — are absent. There is 
no Mulready, no Byce, no Herbert, no Millais, who may all 
be termed brilliant exceptions ; and besides these absentees, 
there is also an absence of familiar names which cannot be 
regretted — we allude to the fact of the wholesale desertion of 
those books which “ Mr. Punch” declared to constitute the 
painter's library. “The History of England” is sparingly 
quoted from, “The Vicar of Wakefield” is laid by, and even 
“Gil Bias "and “The Percy lleliqiies ” seem to have been 
passed over.' Erom this arises a freshness of subject which 
is quite delightful. But we will no longer perform the office 
of button-holdei, and keep tlie reader waiting ; but, after 
having indulged in a private view, we will enter with liim 
amongst the crowd of fashionables, artists, literati, and no- 
bodies, who throng the rooms on the first day. 


yard,” by Mr. TJwins, are tw'o very indifferent pictures, which 
would never have made a reputation. Roytd academicians 
sometimes exhibit very indifferent pictures. If Mr, tJwins 
had paid more attention to the painting and drawing of the 
motffer in the latter picture, and liad not given us the verbose 
and unnecessary quotation in the catalogue, it would have 
been more satisfai tory, the subject being quite capable of 
telling its own tale. The dog is well jiainted, and the children 
very fairly executed ; the llesli in the “ Cottage Toilette ” has 
a very disagreeable, hue. Then? are several good portraits in 
this room. (No. ;bS) “ My two Jloys,” by Knight ; “ Martha, 
daughter of E II. Baily ” (No. t'Oi Mogford ; a picture 
which w’ould he better in effect if the background had been 
cooler. Mr. (iraiit has some beautiful portraits, of which we 
think (No. GD) “ The Eight Hon. T. B. Alaeaulay," and 
(No. 71) “ Viscount Gough,” the best of the male, and 
(No. Ji.hS) “ Mrs. I’en ival Heywood," of the female porltaits; 
the latter is very life-like and forcilile, and the black silk 
dross is carefully finished. JSir J. Watson (iord(*n and J. P. 
Knight also do credit to their previously earned re]>utation8 ; 



In criticising so vast an array of iiietuics — and, by the w^ay, 
we may mention that between four and five liundfbd were, 
after bcintj accepivd^ not hung for want of room ; therefore let 
young artists take courage— we may as well begin numerically, 
noticing those pictures which an? most interesting, premising 
that we do not intend, like M” Uuskin, to abuse any of the 
public into an intense adniiratioa of any pictures which they 
neither like nor understand. 

In the East lAiom w'c find (No. D) “ Cinderella," a very 
clever and fanciful little picture, by George Cruikshivnk ; the 
figure of Cinderella is not so good as the other parts ot the 
picture. (No. 20) “ Death of Francesco Foscari, Doge of 
Venice," by Pickersgill, is in some respects a fine picture, but 
imagine we have seen it before, there is such a sameness in 
the' figures ; the yellow-haired lady and the w'hite dress wc 
are sure are old acquaintances ; besides this, the lady’s head 
is much too small. These are grave faults of .carelessness in an 
artist of such evident talent as Mr. F. Pickersgill. (No. 25) 
“The .Cottage Toilette," and (No. 79) “A Cabin in a Vine- 


but Mr. Dicksee’s portrait of “ A Lady and her Child " 
(No. OG) is decidedly the best female portrait in the room ; 
tiie lady dances licr child naturally and gracefully, and the 
silk dress is perfection. This is certainly the best picture 
Mr. Dicksee has as yet exhibited. 

“ The Swing " (No. 50), by F. Goodall, cannot be too highly 
praised; for grace, action, and beauty of colouring, it is almost 
unequalled. The boy whispering to the little girl at the foot 
of the tree is quite a miniature cavalier. The park and distant 
country seen through the trees, j)rovc Mr. Goodall to be a 
first-class landscape painter, and renders his picture one of 
the gems of the exhibition. Tlic productions of Mr. Gale 
deserve honourable mention for their care, brilliancy, and 
finish, although their general effect is somewhat injured by an 
adhesion to the mi.ssal-like style of the Prae-Raphaelites. 
Thu? in the “ Wounded Knight " (No. 55), the ferns and 
wild flowers^ amongst which he is lying, are of equal im- 
portance with the figure, and render the general efiect glaring 
ond'Oonfhsed; besides this, such minute finish is untrue to 
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nature, small objects being toned down, and the mind ex- 
ercised upon the larger objects, prevents the retina from 
attending to the minutits before it. No. 402, by the same 
artist, though in another room, represents a scene from ‘•'Cym- 
belinc.” This is equal in execution to No. 55, while more 
prominence being given to the figures, the picture is thereby 
the better of the two. The face of Imogen is refined, natural, 
and beautiful. “The Ijast of the Crew ” (No. 57), 0. Stanfield, 
U.A., is painted with this artist’s usual brilliancy, and is the 
most touching and poetical sea-piece wc ever saw. (No. (lli),- 
“ Koyal Sports on hoch and Hill the Queen, Prince Consort, 
and the Prince of Wales, the Viscountess Jocelyn, etc. 
— Sir Edwin Landseer, H.A. Of this picture it is difllcult to 
speak, as it is unfinished, with the exception of the game, 
which is finely painted. In our opinion it ought not to have 
been exhibited in such a state. The Queen's face has a most 
extraordinary flush on it. Prince Albert’s figure is most 
effeminate, while the Viscountess Joscclyn’s large unnatural 
eyes have the appearance of blindness. (No. i>()()), “Dandic 
Dinmont,” the Queen’s favourite Skye terrier, is certainly not 
equal to Sir Edwin’s earlier efforts. Mr. Webster lias an 
approaching rival in a young artist of the happy name tif 
Smith, who has two excellently-painted works of children 
(No. 70^ “ Elackberrying,” and (No. 3 12) “ liob-chcrry.” In 
these, colour, execution, and drawing, are all excellent. War, 
about which every head in the nation i.« citlier turned at the 
present moment, or violently uffecti'd, has two illustrations, 
termed “Fuentes d’Onor, May, Ifc’lO, and August, IHll ” 
(Nos. 71 and 21 OJ. I3oth of these are W'ell painteil, and tell a 
very commbn but sad tale; the hanging committee liaving, 
unfortunately, spoilt the narrative by hanging the pictures, 
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Wn have already alluded to this great artist, one of those wdio 
has done so much credit to this country, and whose productions 
are of such value to the connoisseur.* It is as much for 
what he did to elevate and spur on others to the noble 
emulation of fame and success, that wc admire and love the 
great English painter. Before his time art w’as at a low ebb 
in England. We had taste to admire the productions of the 
Italian, Spanish, and Flemish schools, but w(’ were nut pro- 
ductive in art. It is a fallacy very deeply rooted in tlie minds 
of continental nations, that we are a very fine race of shop- 
keepers, very excellent sailors, very good at constitutional 
government, first-rate merchants, and deeply cunning diplo- 
matists, but that of fancy and imagination w'C have notliing. 
It is in vain that an Englishman, indignant at such an 
asperAon, points to the greatest poets and dramatists in the 
W'orld, English born, whose works ahow' fancy at its very 
highest point — it is in vain that w'e explain that romance 
writing, as an art, owes its very existence to this island. 
Tliough Frenchmen have sometimes heard of Shakspeare, 
possess a vague notion that one J ohn Milton did exist, and 
are familiar with Byron— whom they claim as a Frenchman, 
Biron ! — and Scott, yet still they stick to their old text, and 
deny us any taste, any fancy, any imagination. 

Slowly and vaguely the idea is working itself into con- 
tinental minds, that England is great in everything. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is but one instance of the imiversality of our 
genius. It is difficult to explain the slow growtli of art in 
this country, unless vre seek for the cause in those religious 
and political troubles whic^^ absorbed every mind in the days 
of the first Charles and the great Cromwell, while under 
Charles II. the universal depravity of morals, the degeneration 
of king and people, and the narrow esca'^e of moral extinction 
which wo had at that time, must have prevented anything 
great or noble from making way above the surface of dis-’ 
organised sofsicty. 

The study of Vandyck, and the appearance ia England of 
Lely and Knellcr, two foreign artists, payed the way for the 
* iLLtSTBATim MauaSINB OF AkT, VOl. l: p. 19. 


which are evidently pendants to each other, in different rooms. 
No. 85 a “Villager’s Offering,*’ and No. 104 a “Breakfast 
Party,” are two highly finished pictures by Webster. We may 
mention, en paftaant, that only the other day, a picture by this 
artist, which had cost a copnoisscur only forty pounds some 
four 3 'ears ago, sold at his sale for Ihrfc hundred ! 

Mr. Leslie has three pictures, none of which can be classed 
as more than sketches, the execution being altogether slovenljs 
the draw'ing careless, and tlie colour crude. The principal of 
these is from Pope's polished court pastoral of “The Rape of 
the liock,” of which it cannot be called an illustration. JPoets 
have, indeed, to comphiin of such pictures being foisted on 
their w'orks. Who, for instance, would dream of the coquettish 
Belinda, surrounded by gnomes and fairies to do her bidding, 
when looking at the awkward and soinowbat melancholy 
sketch in the picture of Mr. Ijcslie t The last picture which 
we shall notice at present, leaving for our next number a still 
greater treat, is a eurious and beautiful illustration of modern 
“ Life at the Sca-side,’' by Frith. A multitude of figures are 
seen upon the sea-shore, following all sorts of methods to kill 
time, whicli people at the sea-side generally indulge in. All 
classes arc here represemted, from children who use their* to^"- 
shop spades to dig in the sand, to the vagshond Ethiopian 
screnader who kicks and flourishes in the background of the 
picture. There is a great deal of the treatment of Hogarth 
about this painting — the same life, hustle, and vivacity; and 
if there is less force and knovvliulgc, there is yei ifiorc pretti- 
ness. F'evv will easily tire of the present work of art. 
Amongst the crowd may be recognised the artist, his wife, 
and child. It has, w^e near, been already twice sold, the last 
price giAon for it being one thousand pounds. 
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higher art, which soon was to be developed in Sir Joshua. 
Great indeed were tlie deficiencies of the British school when 
lie arose. Its members seem to have been groping in the dark, 
conscious of pow'cr, of vigour, of energy; but, fronwwant of 
artistic education, ignorant how to use it. Sir Joshua went the 
right way to work. He studied hard, gained a thorough 
know'lcclge of the elements of his art, and then went to the 
classic soil of Italy to complete his studies, and drink Inspira- 
tion at the true fount of art. It was beneath the eye, as it* 
were,' of Michael Angelo and Raphael - at all events breathing 
the atmosphere in wdiicli they once lived, and gazing on their 
matchless w'orks — that he gained such iicrfeet mastery over his 
pencil. 

High art is a phrase which is often used, never very accu- 
ratelj" defined. Everything appears entitled to that epithet 
wdiich cle^ate6 the standard of nature to sublimity. Reynolds 
drd this with portrait-painting. He made it something supe- 
rior, something greater than it had ever been before. It is 
probable, that had Sir Joshua enjoyed the advantages of a sound 
early education, he would have been as great in historical 
as in portrait painting. Here lies the weakness of most British ' 
artists. * Generally speaking, they study nothing but the 
elements of their own art. While the foreign artist, espe- 
cially the French painter, iinhucs liis mind with general 
knowledge, studies history, anatomy, the intricate history of 
costume, too many of our own countrymen either cram for 
th^ occasion or fall into strange and painful errors. 

This is notoriously the case with many living men, who, did 
they not wholly confine themselves to outline and colour, who, 
did they but elevate their minds by grasping that which 
expands and ennobles the intellect, might rise to original con- 
ception, instead of being eternal mannerists and copyists. A 
man will never paint well that wliich he docs not understand. 
If hie seeks to produce a Scripture subject, he must be familiar 
with all that learning and tesearch has laid bare in refer- 
ence to the age gone by. He must comprehend the climate, 
natural productions, costume, and coleur locak of his subjecti or 
he never will be great. How admirable, how perfect, are 
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many of our English artisti? when they paint English scenery. 
It is because they paln^ what they thoroughly understand. 
As in speaking and writing, so in art, a thorough conception 
of the subject is half the battle. The artist attacks his 
canvas with a boldness and courage which he can never feel, 
when he is in doubt as to details. Imagine a novelist, who 
knew nothing of the reign of Charles II. but a few leading 
facts, writing a novel laid in that day. His production would 
be something ludicrous. Paintings, meant to be sublime, are 
often ridiculous from this great error. The tragedians, repre- 
senting Brutus in a bag-wig and red heels, were not more 
absurd than an artist who, painting a scene in British India, 
dressed his natives like Syrians ; nor at all more out of Cha- 
racter than the painter who, representing an event in Virginia, 
painted Peruvian Indians instead of Sioux or Chop^^nrs. 
Such errors strike not the vulgar, but they utterly ^tS^dy 
the effect of a picture in the eyes of - a man of taste' and 
education, ' 

The srwero taste generated by the change from Homa^m 
to Protestantism cheeked lor a time the progress 
which, owing its birth to lands imbued with popery, dbuld 
not fit itself at once to the more chaste aiid .pure ideas of ft 
purified religion. 

It was not until the days of lieynolds, when Hogarth and 
Qainsborough also tiourished, that British art took an im- 
petus, and became a firm plant in a rich soil. They were men 
worthy any ago and time, and as long as the English language*^ 
endures —and what mind is there vast enough to grasp the 
fact of what the English language has yet to do ?-“Will these 
men be admired and venerated as the leaders and masters of a 
school, that wiM yet in all probability rival any that ha?» ex- 
isted. lieynolds matured what tlic less ctiltivated genius of 
the others ])repfned. 

Dev(m8hire has been peculiarly rich in painters. It pro- 
duced lieynolds; it has since given us Hudson, Hayman, 
Cosway, Humphry, Hay don, Northcote, Prout, and many 
others, lieynolds was originally intended for the church; 
but fortunately for posterity he changed his vocation. Many 
a good ^ilor and shoemaker has been spoilt in the effort to 
create a ])ainter ; but many a man of genius has been kept 
from his proper sphere in the effort to make him a clergyman. 
The ministry is a vocation to which a man should rather turn 
from choice than be brought up to it. It would have been 
^well for lieynolds, perhaps, had he acquired the knowledge 
which a university education would have given him. But 
his father, good easy man, taught him little, and he began 
the world with a very small stock of knowledge. 

It was in the society of literary men, from frequent inter- 
course with the wits and yioets and historians and divines, 
who assembled round his table, rather than from any early 
habits, that Reynolds hcquired a taste for literary composiiion. 
Johnson and Goldsmith were b.is friends. The following from 
Porrington is high praise. He is speaking of his intellectual 
GVtBnings ; — “Such an example at the head of the arts, had the 
happiest effect upon the members of the profession. At this 
time, a change in the habits and manners of the people of this 
country was beginning to take place. Public taste was im- 
proving. The coarse familiarity, so common in personal inter- 
course, was laid aside, and respectful attention and civility in 
address gradually gave a new and iJettcr aspect to society. 
The profane habit of using >«ths in conversation no longer 
offended the ear; and Bacchanalian intemperance at the 
dinner- tabic was succeeded by idtional cheerfulness and sober 
forbearance. No class of society manifested more speedy im- 
provement than ihe body of artists. In the example set by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he was supported by some of his contem- 
poruies, who were highly respected for the propriety of their 
conduct and gentlemanly deportment. So striking was the 
change, that a much-csteemed artist, far advanced in life, 
being a few years since at a dinner-table surrounded by men 
of his own profession, recollecting those of former times, 
remarked the great difference in their manners, adding, 
noii^see only gentlemen before me. Such is the influence of 
good example.' ** 


But it is in his pictures that Sir Joshua will live. It is by 
them that the world knows him ; and that which we repre- 
sent in this number (p. 384) is not one of the least deserving. 

Here is the youpg street- wanderer, holding out one hand to 
solicit a gift, but offering in the other a few old-fashioned 
matches for sale. This is his last compromise with shame, 
the last prudent act of the mendicant- boy. By this he 
lialf-conceals from himself the idea that he is a beggar, and 
eludes the letter of the law, which declares it criminal for the 
•hungry to ask for bread of the passer-by, 

Ifiit the painter’s touch imprints on the figure and counto- 
nanoe of Jthis boy the unmistakcable characteristics of mendi- 
cancy. The bumble and patient attitude, the sorrowful ex- 
pression of face, the extended hand, all claim our pity ; a 
compassionate tenderness must be rvniscd by the sight of this 
poor suppliant. In nothing has the painter exaggerated his 
subject. Even in the beggar’s clothing there is a decenS pro- 
priety ohs^ved ; he is not a vagrant in uncouth tatters, a 
creature repulsive in his dirt and rags, but one who, though 
possessing nothing' of value, still keeps himself above abject 
and degrading destitution. On the other hand, hoVever, he is 
no softly-clad beggar, picturesquely ragged. In his counte- 
nance there is nobility and feeling ; we think, when looking 
at him, that ho is the best object of sympathy, as one who, in 
ntlic’- citoumstances, woulu have been sympathising himself. 

. Thus it is not by tlte externals of misery, or by tears, or by 
^ distorted features that Reynolds moves our pity for this poor 
boy ; his appeal is not to oiir senses ; it speaks directly to the 
soul. The moral sympathies of our nature are touched and 
awakened far more completely by this sad, quiet, manly 
countenance, than by an aggregate of terrible details of suf- 
ffering, of want, wretchedness, and privation. 

It is in this, if our theory be not altogether erroneous, 
that we find the true solution of that problem, so long dis- 
puted- -What is art ? Art idealises form and colour, so as to ' 
clothe a sentiment or an idea in truth and beauty. The artist 
who describes an object in painting or sculpture, as a poet 
Avould depict it in an epic or an ode, possesses the real genius 
to ■v'hich chisel and pencil should belong. 1’he most skilful 
imitator of nature is not the true painter ; he stands to him 
in the same relation that a mason holds to an architect. 
Otherwise an exact copyist would be equal to tho original 
painter. 

The artists who have adopted this as their principle, have 
usually selected, for the subject of their compositions, tho 
high and noble emotions of human nature — sorrow, enthu- 
siasm, devotion, and meditation ; while those ol the more 
material school delight cliiofly in scenes of earthly joy, in 
dances such as made Boccacio's gardens happy, in festivals 
such as (Jugliari painted, in fetes like those of Velasquez, 
in flowery and radiant landscapes, or laughing, blooming 
groups of beauty. The Flemish school is made up almost 
entirely of such painters. Why is this ? Is it because joy 
has less power over the deepest emotions of man ? Is it 
more accidental and external to him } Is it less bound 
to him by roots striking far into his innermost nature ? It 
seems diiiicult not to believe at least something like this. 
Tho appearance of felicity, no doubt, is pleasing to us ; it 
inclines us to agreeable thoughts, and, perhaps, communicates 
such thoughts to our minds; but it docs not assume that 
control of all our emotions which belongs to the sight of moral 
suffering. We are fascinated by the smiling Hobo; but we 
are riveted by the Niobe, with upturned eyes, speechless and 
stricken, without even a prayer or a cry upon her lips. That 
seems to command all the feelings which live in us ; it pierces 
through our human materialism ; it troubles, it softens us, 
and makes us yearn for power to assuage those pains of the 
soul which we witness ; and it is by this invisible bond, linking 
all humanity into one, that, unless evil passions completely 
sway our hearts, we are made to weep with those who weep ; 
BO that it is ambi g the gracious dispensations of Providence, 
that to console others is consolation to ourselves. 

It results from this, that every work which awakens, by the 
representation of sorrow^ such a remembrance of our better 
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nature, tends to elevate the sentimentB and to dignify the 
moral sympathies. Jt teaches what is noblest in humanity; 
for it inspire.*? the heart with a desire to accomplish those 
duties which the divine precepts and the b^ws of society have 
established as relation.*; between man and man. 

The spectacle of a bright imago or ii joyous scene awakens 


particular class of painters. There arc two things to be con- 
sidered in a question of art — the perfection Df the work, and its 
influence on men — and the latter is by no means invariably 
proportionate to the former. A work may be a finished 
masterpiece withf)ut exercising any appreciable influence on 
the bcholdtT’s mind, or its influence may be far from good ; 
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.by no menn-s such great emotions. It pleases, it diverts, but 
it does uot iiuprovi* lit. ; it is addressed to the mcliiiat^s, 
but it not penetrate tc the heart. Even if its influen^^e 
powerful, the rtFect stops with us. and is of no value to others. 

Tins is not said in order to create a prejudice against any 
school, or to stamp with inferiority the productions of any 


while a statue or a picture of considerably less excellence i)}ay 
attract or excite a crowd. It is rarely, indeed, that the art of 
one painter is so perfect as to combine the highest purpose 
with the highest power of execution, to make the work 
admirable in spirit, taste, and beauty. When the artis^ does 
this, he is indeed a poet. 


THE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 


PAUL llEMBRANDT. 



RBMnHANivi was the son uf a miller named Herman Oerretaz, 
Burnamed Van llyn, or of xVe Rhine ; becauBC his mill ^as 
flitnated on a branch of that river, near Leyden, between the 
villageB qf Layerdorp and* Koukerck. His mother, Cornelia 
Van Zuitbrocky brought him into the world on the I'^ith of 
June, 1606, and he was baptized by the name of Rembrandt, 
which he rendered so famous. Being intended for the profession 
of letters, he was sent when very young to the university of 
I.ieyden ; but the demon of painting was already exciting him, 
and, ioon finding fewer charms in the Latin authors than in 
engravings, he quitted the study of Suetonius for that of 
chiarmwro. If we may believe Sandrart, his contemporary, 
Paul'^mbrandt at first attended the studio of Van Swanen- 
burg, who gave him his first lessons. Iloubraken, on the 
contrary, informs us that his first master was Peter Lastman, 
a painter who enjoyed a consideraoie reputation at Amsterdam ; 
and that at the end of six months^ he quifted Lastman and 
worked with J^ques Pinas. This assertion of Houbraken’s 
seems not improbable, since we find in the works of Pinas and 
of Lastman the elements of the style that was to immortolise 
their pupil. Whatever may be the originality of a man*s 
genius, his w^orlgi will always display some indications of 
obscure affinity with earlier productions ; his manner has been 
dimly foreshadowed by some peculiarity of his predecessors : 
thus it might be said that there was a germ of Rembrandt's 
style in that of Correggio, and its development might be traced 
by almost imperceptible steps through the works of Elsheimer 
VoL. 1. 


and Lastman. It is very natural that many i>ainters should 
contest the honour of having guided the youth of an artist 
who, on quitting their studioo, became at once their master. 
Thus it is that Lee wen, in his description of the city of Leyden, 
assigns him a fourth master in the jierson of George Schooten. 

Rembrandt has taken good care to transmit to us paintings 
of his person, or at least of his countenance, from the period 
of the freshness of youth up to that of shrtmken old age. 
When he returned 'from Amsterdam to his father's mill he 
numbered some twenty years. ' He was a man at once robust 
and delicate. His broad and slightly-rounded forehead pre- 
sented a development that indicates a powerful im<lgination. p 
His eyes were small, deepset, quick, intelligent, and full of 
fire. His fiowing hair, of a warm colour, bordering on red, 
and curling naturally, may possibly indicate a Jewish extrac- 
tion. His hei^ had a great deal of character, in spite of the 
plainness of his features ; a large, flat nose, high cheekbones, 
and a copper- coloured complexion, imparted a vulgarity to 
his face, which was however relieved by the form of his 
mouth, the haughty outline of his eyebrows, and the brilliancy 
of his eyes. Such was Rembrandt ; and the character of the 
figures he painted partakes of that of his own person, — that is 
to say, they have a great deal of expression, but are not noble, 
and possess much p^.thos, but arc deficient in what is termed 
style. 

An artist thus eonstituted could not but be exceedingly 
original and independent, though selrfisb, and entirely swayed 
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by his caprice. Therefore when he began to study nature, he 
entered on his task, not with that simple good-nature which is 
the distinctive characteristic of so many of the Dutch painters, 
but with an innate desire to stump every object with his own 
peculiarity, and joining his own imagination with an attentive 
observation of real life. Of all the nhenomena of nature, that 
which gave him most trouble w as nght ; and of all the difli- 
culties. of painting, that which he most desired to conquer 
was the power of expression. Traces of these two prevailing 
desires may be found even in his early engravings. 

How fTequontly has the tragic scene of Calvary been rejire- 
sented by the painter’s pencil! From Daniel di Voltcna 
down to Rubens, how many painters have especially chosen 
the moment when the dead body of Christ is being low'cred 
irom the cross I Rut when Rembrandt approaches the same 
subject, he presents it to us with an unforeseen sublimity. 
Considered with reft'rencc to those proprieties which we call 
style, costume, tradition, “The Descent from the (’ross ” by 
this master would doubtless be an indehnsible picture : the 
head and body of the crueifii'd Redeemer are frightfully ugly. 
The men who have drawn the nails, and those who hold the 
winding-sheet, or who support the descending body in thei** 
arms, as well as the lliree Mafys and the spectators of the 
scene, belong, judging by their odd and dilapidated raiment, 
their head-dresses, and their figures altogether, to the least 
elevated, or even to the very lowest classes. In the forcgnnmd 
a sort of burgomaster is standing in an attilud(‘ vjf indiftorenee, 
with u turban and a braided mantle lined with fur. He is 
leaning on an offieiul- looking cane, and has quite th€* ai)pear- 
ance of an officer sent by the magistrates to witness the 
removal of the body. But Rembrandt with one mastei-stroke 
has imparted an astonishing poetry to this scene of mourning, 
by introducing a ray of light falling from above, a glanee, as 
it W'eie, from the Almighty, upon the body of the victim. A 
stream of light pierces the obscurity of the hetiv ens and inun- 
dates the incturc wdth light; while, in tlie vall^% Jerusalem 
is only seen through the misty lialf-lint, a gloricjus splendour 
illumines and gives orillianey to the ^eene of dcatli. Those 
servants in tatters no longer have a vulgar aspect ; and we 
only notice their expressive ge stures, their careful and zealous 
lireeautions, and their heartfelt grief. 

Retired within the obscurity of his father’s mill, the miller’s 
son had long been an admirer of nature before he had ever 
thought of admiring himself, some amateuis, however, had 
noticed him. Holland w'as at that time lull of connoisseurs 
and patrons of the arts, which w'crc litld in great honour 
there ; and it w'as hardly possible that some picture, emrr.av- 
ing, or drawing of Rembrandt's should not cause a sensation 
among a nation w'ho WTre then running mad after painting. 
A people w'hose life is not merely one of external enjoyment, 
as is the case with the' Italians and other natioiih of the South, 
but one of a domestic, retired, jiaticnt, and profound eharaeU.T, 
must have readily comprehended the w^orks of Rembrandt. 
One of the first pictures of the young painter having attracted 
notice, he was advi^ed to take it to the Hague ; and he w'as 
recommended to a rich amateur by whom he would be W'ell 
received. In fact, the axtist, to his great astonishment, met 
w'ith a reception and a reward far beyond his expectations or 
' hopes ; his picture was bought for one hundred florins. But 
here we i)refer borrowing the language of the historian 
Descamps, without altering the simple style of his narrative. 

TliU sum of one hundred florins nearly turned the head of 
the young artist . he had undertaken his journey on foot ; but 
ii. Oiuer to reach his home the sei ner, and to acquaint his 
lather wilh his great good fortune, he try 'filed hack by the 
diligence, and thus escaped the fate of Correggio,* All the 
passengers descended when the carnage ploppal for dinner, 
but Rembrandt remained. He was anxious a ^oi.t liis treasure, 
and would not run the risk of losi ig it. The atablf-boy, on 

* livrch ill ciqipi’i money ii tin- 

n pietvuT, einried tlmt h( a\y I'lirilen Itiniself the di-itimcc 
W! twelve miles, iii Aei \ hot weal her, and caught u pleurisy, of 
he died in 15111, at the age of forty. 


removing the trough in which he had given the horses their 
corn, not having unharnessed or tied them up, they continued 
tlieir journey, without waiting for their driver or the other 
passengers, and arrived safe with Rembrandt at Leyden, 
where they stopped at the customary hotel. Our painter 
quickly jumped out of the carriage, and hurried off with his 
monej" to his father’s mill.’' 

Tliij success would not, perhaps, have been sulficient to 
tempt Rembrandt from the solitude in which he had grown 
upon the banks of the Rhine, if a new passion had not at that 
time found its way into his heart. The day upon which he 
W'as able to count down a hundred florins, gained by a few 
strokes of his pencil, he felt himself a miser ; whether it wa? 
that he had been born w'ith this vice, or whether in the ring- 
ing of 80 many pieces of money he only heard the echo of the 
adinirdtion Ins work inspired, it is certain that, seeing fame 
so readily translate itself into florins, he went to seek it at 
Amsterdam, and in Ui.'U), at the age of twenty-four, he had 
already e stablished his ^e^idence in that city. The feeling of 
self W'as very laigely developed in Rembrandt. In the very 
year of his settling at Amsti'rdam, he painted and engraved 
his ow'n portrait in a hundred difl'-Tcnt jiositions, and in all 
sorts of costumes t sometimes covered with a i ich cloak and 
a velvet cap, ; sometimes with a haw'k on his fist or a gleam- 
ing sulire in his liand ; at others w'ith a riifl* of plaited lace ; or 
again bareheaded, his hair standing on end and flying out 
from his forehead in all ciirpctinns, like the wav'ing rays 
usually given to ihe sipi. V\ lien he had once made liimself 
known, he ojieued a school, and divided the esifbUshmCiit 
into small cells or compartments, where each scholar might 
study from the life-model. He was doubtless afraid that 
studying in one common room might cause his pupils to lose 
their originality of manner ; it miglit be said that as he was 
jealous of his ow'ii originality, so he equally guarded that of, 
others, lluw' many ])ainters w'ere djs‘.ined to issue from 
these cells, without resimibling each other it is true, but not 
w'ltlioul bearing with them some fragments of the genius of 
their master! Fictoor, Gerard Douw, Lievens, Van Eeck- 
hout. Van Hoogstraten, Govaert Flink, Leonard ^Bramer, 
Ferdinand Bol, and many others, 

As to the head of this^on vent-like studio, he was a fantastic 
dreamer, a man wrapt up in himself, full of originality, con- 
tradictions, and uncouthnesi. He had a large press full of 
turbans, fringed scarfs, old spangled stuffs, armour, rusty 
swords, and halberds ; and he used to exclaim, when showing 
these to vi-siiors, “ These are. my antiquities.’' He did not 
fail, however, to buy the engravings of Mark Anthony after 
Raphael ; indeed, his biographer states that he po&aessid an 
ample collection of fine Italian engravings ; but, different from 
those w'lio affect to despise the things by w'hicli they profit, 
Rembrandt admired all, but imitated none. By n contra- 
diction .still more surprising for one so avaricious, he married 
a wife without fortune, a pretty country girl of tlie village of 
Ransdorp in Waterland ; and he forth W'ith rojirescnted her by 
his side in one of his engravings, holding a glass in her hand, 
with smiling looks, smart with the finery of her dress and her 
blooming complexiim. However, it is but just to say that if 
Rembrandt allowed the unw'orthy passion for money to And a 
place in his heart, he at least did not exclude from it the 
sentiment of gratitude. From the very commencement of his 
career he had enjoyed the patronage of a physician named 
Tulp, professor of anatomy at Amsterdam ; and two years 
after his establishment in that' city, he painted this professor 
surrounded by liis piqiPs, and thus immortalised him, in 
the picture well known by the name of “ The Anatomical 
Iiectute." This picture P.pperrs to us somewhat cold, and 
wanting in that general relief in which Rembrandt always 

t / W* the eiifjilogiieft of Clsu'.sin and of Biirtscli. The greater 
nin iher of his portraits arc of 1030 and 1631. * ^ 

I Ibis jiortraif is ih^ one that is jihiced at the h{?ad of this 
biography. It i^ known by the name ui' RvutOntniH appuyil. 

i A complete list of these can be seen in the “ Historical 
Heseavches ’* by Hugedorn* Dresden, 1755. 
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excels# The painter has only succeeded in this in relieving 
the separate parts ; each head taken by itself is full of life 
and expression, finely and vigorously modelled ; but each 
attracts the attention separately, and thus injures the general 
effect \ there is no sufficient decision in any part so as to con- 
centrate the interest ; the dead body laid out upon the tabic 
forms, from its diagonal position and the monotony of its 
greenish tint, the only point of the picture ; the countenances, 
however, arc good, Bj)irited, and full of thought; the pro- 
fessor, with his hat on, in the presence of his pupils who are 
uncovered, holds at the end of his forceps the flexor muscles 
ol the hand, and explains to his class the simple mechanism 
ol them ; he operates with the indifference of the anatomist, 
and like a man hardened against the scenes of the dLssecting' 
room. 

I'o copy nature even to the minutest details of the model, 
and to lend an extraordinary power to the representation 
with great effect and bold relief, is, doubtless, the p'^rft'ction 
of art ; but this was not the secret, or w'e may say, the 
practice, of Itcmbrundt. It is true, tliat in his early manner 
he finished highly ; each head in “ The Anatomical l-ecture,** 
for example, when closely examined, offers an infinity of 
extremely iine tone.s, even in a single eye ; yet, seen at a 
proper distance, the object presents only the three elements of 
the model— the high light, the shade, and the half tint. 
Although this manner ot the painter was not dfdieient in 
force, and had an immense sntjcess at Amsterdam, tjwing to 
the passion of the Dutch for high finish, Kembrandt became 
bolder by practice, and created for himself a new style, sharp, 
striking, even coarse in appearance, but dar-zhiigly brilliant, 
and of a truth to nature which almost amounted to magic. 
However dedicate the subject might he, he gave the appear- 
ance of finish by spirited touches ; without altering the forms 
or disturbing the masses, he rimdcred them striking in lumi- 
nous places by vigorous and even rough touches, tlie passion- 
ate expression of which was all calculated by the consummate 
artist ; for such a dashing style of execution is only to he 
attained by profound study, and when the painter has become 
the perfect master of his palette. A stroke of the brush, 
which may seem to have been dashed at random upon the 
canvas, like cement upon a wall, is nevertheh'ss so correctly 
placed as to express character, action, and life, to make the 
nostrils expand, or soften the look ; and if it be true, as 
Descampfl assorts, Uiat the originals of Kembrandt’s portraits 
were obliged to subiiiit patiently to the long indecision of the 
painter on the choice of the po.ir^ and on the nature and style 
of the .accessories, it is certain that they were amply rewarded 
by the speaking likencsr that resulted, the truth of the colour- 
ing, and the fine play of light in which they s^w themselves 
depicted : they were fortunate if they did not suffer from 
some strange fancy of this most whimsical of painters, for 
whoever sat for Hembrandt was compelled to submit to his 
eapriees, or to renounce the gratification of being the original 
of a ch f-iVa uvru. It is related of him that one' day, as he was 
just completing a picture of a family group, the death of his 
monkey was announced to him, w^hereupon he immediately 
painted the portrait of the animal, from memory, in the comer 
of the very canvas upon Mdiich he was working. The persons 
whose portraits composed the picture, and who were to pay 
him for it, were naturally offended at the introduction of a 
new member into their family ; but Hembrandt chose rather 
to keep the picture than to off ice the memorial of his fa- 
vourite. 

The mere imitation of nature, however, was so much be- 
neath the genius of Rembrandt, that he made it a sort of 
pastime. In the intervals betw'een his poetical compositions, 
to which his whole soul was devoted, illusive ^paintings of 
various objects formed a sort of amusement. Although it 
ji{ay be easy to deceive the smses by representing inanimate 
objects, such &b fruit, flowers, shells, butterflies, and all that 
is comprehended in the term still life^ it is not so easy to 
imitate Ufa with such degree of truth as to deceive the eye. 
Rembrandt tried this mote than once with startling success : 
it iitruck his i^ncy one day to paint his Servant-glrl opening 


the window, as if to look inio the street; he cu{ his "caftViA of^ 
exactly the same dimensions as the window, so that by taking! 
out the sashes he might fill up the opening with his picture. 
The position of the figure was so natural, the relief of the 
hand so good, and the head so full of animation, that every 
one w^as deceived by the trick I'hia feat, so like those which' 
are related of the Greek artists, though far superior (since if 
was not a bunch of grapes, or a curtain, but living nature, that 
was imitated), might, perhaps, seem an idle story, but that it 
is mentioned by Roger Piles, who adds, This picture now 
forms part of my collection.” ^ 

Dietrich, who -was one of Rembrandt’s imitators, said to the 
ingenious amateur Ilagcdorn, “ When we wish to compose and 
light a picture in the styh* of Rembrandt, we must also adopt 
his maimer t)f draping and adiuRting the figures, without which 
the work would be deprived of that spirit which constitutes 
its charm ” This observation is perfectly just; but it isinost 
remarkable that so distinguished an amateur as M. de Hage- 
dorn did not feel the value of the remark, but accompanies it 
in his book w'ith the following lines : —“I believe, however, 
that if Rembrandt, that suceessful colourist, had studied the 
other branches of painting like Poussin, he would have been 
only the more admired, and that the combination of two per- 
fections, force of colour and a strict adherence to the story of 
the picture, could not but have added to his celebrity.” 

We think there cannot be a^reater mistake than this ; for if 
Rembrandt had drawn in the style of Poussin, it wmuld no 
longer be that of RiunbranJt. How could a painter who ad- 
drt'ssed himself to the imagination of others, and drew entirely 
from his own, always respect the proprietitJS of his story or of 
costume, the beau- ideal of form, or conventionality and tradi- 
tion } IlivS pencil could not be guided at the same moment by 
the rules of reastm and by flights of the imagination. If an 
artist places before our eyes the classical imagery of proces- 
sions of young girls w'alking gracefully at the Panathenaic 
festivals, he may allow us to admire the purity of their 
profiles, and to trace the beauty of their forms under the thin 
coveri jg which betrays them. Jjct plastic art have its triumph 
then, lur the caprices of light and shade are useless; the 
antique school took its rise in sunny climes, and it would be 
unreasonable to sliut up its works in the cavern of the 
alchymist The heroes of Rome and Athens, clothed with the 
Imskin and enveloped in the toga, would have been strangely 
out of place at the bottom of those caverns where Doctor 
Paustus believes tlilil b(* sees the sparkling of cabalistic 
letters ! 

It is often said that Rembrandt was very defccii>re in his 
drawling, and that he failed in this branch of the art ; this is a 
heresy on the part of the orthodox crit’cs. (krtainly, Rem- 
brandt did not draw^ wulh the correct elegance taught in the 
classical school ; he was not acquainted with the chaste forms 
of the antique ; he did not, study the nude, at least that which 
the antique school has decided to eoinprise the most exquisite 
proportions and the purest outlines. His Rathshebas are 
Dutch matrons, whose homely charms would not seduce 
King David, unless by the warm and life-like flesh-tints ; his 
chaste Susannahs are servant- wenches, whom no one would 
be eager to surprise on coming out of their bath, did not a 
fanciful shadow conceal the poverty of their half-exposed 
charms, and throw' a poetical mystery over the prose of their 
beauty : but there are some essential qualities of drawing, 
which Rembrandt possesses in the highest degree— expression 
and perspective. “ Perhaps even,” says the learned and 
classical author of the “ Traite complet de la Peinturc,” f 
when on this subject, “ he was superior in his appreciation of 
tliese qualities to Giulio Romano, himself, or I even venture to 
say to Annibal Caracci.” Por tho expression which results 
from the play of the features, and the attitude of attention, it 
would be difficult to meet wdth more simple, more energetic, 
or more striking examples than may be found in the works of 

• De Pih'H “ Abrcgt' do In Vie (lo« Pciutres, aver, des rf'ffi 
Hiir leui* ouvragcR,” Puris, 171*^. Second Edition- 

f M. Fidllot dc Montahert, in tol. ill. of hJs ** 
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Rembrandt. Was astonishment, for instance, ever better ex- 1G28— the peculiarities of his style can be traced. He i||pears 

pressed than in the “ Raising of Lazarus ?” even then to have felt that the most important agent in his 

Some authors liave thought that Itembrandt visited V enice ; pictures was the light. 

I)e Piles has asserted it on the authority of certain etchings, Rembrandt’s principal and peculiar means ^f expression, 
on which the words, licmLraitdfy ^ ir»3.'>, appear to have especially in his paintings, is the chiaroscuro. Despairing of 

. been engraved. These words, in fact, can be made out upon imitating the brightness of sunlight, he shuts his door against 

three plates of oriental headt, turhaned and furred j but even it, and cioses up his window, only allowing it to penetrate 
if this be not a trick of the miser, aud if Rembrandt did make through a small loophole. Having thus, as it were, im- 

a journey to Venice, of u'hich there now only remains the prisoned the daylight, he disposes of it at his own will, and 

evidence of these three prints, the illustrious* painter did not makes the captive ray travel round hi* darkened apartment, 
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BojournUong in the land of the great master of coh ur, since, causing it to fall, according to his fancy, now upon the skull 
according to the Chevalier (i(‘ Claussin, who was well ac- of a hermit wrapt in meditation, now into an alcove with a 
quainted with the works ir question, the word is woman in bed, perhaps the wife of Fotiphar. There is no 

found ui^on all the three plates with the s tinc dale of 103.0. sentiment or idea which this painter does not express by light 
However this nisy be, it is (■''‘rtain that Rembrandt could not and shade only. When Jesus says to the buried liazarut, 
have borrowed j.is p ,ruliar style from the Venetians, it is ‘•o “ Come forth,” Rembrandt represents the miracle of the ‘‘Rais- 

strongly incirkcd with the impress of a great original genus, ing of Lazarus ''(p. 302) by a miracle of light and shade. The 
and B0 Msily recognisi-d, even in the smallest of his etchings scene was pictured in his imagination as having taken place in 
preyibjllr^o the year 1035. Even at the age of twenty- two, in a sombre cavern suddenly illuminated with a blaze of light, 
hia earliest known ^works his first engravings being dated Rembrandt expresses life by light, and death by darkneaa. 
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Somi^imes he Bcems to have desired lo represent silence, and executed four etchings. In no other instance has he ex- 
then a sweet harmony of tones, gently graduated, produces hibited such consummate skill in toning down the light, and 

upon the eye the same ellcct as silence would produce upon in lowering it to the point at which it seems actually to have 

the organ of hearing. Wo have often arrested our steps in disappeared, even while it is still present ; for in Kembrandt’s 
the gallery of the I^ouvrc to contemplate the two “Philo- works there never is any actual black, hut a mysterious half- 

sophers of Rembrandt. A faint ray shines through the tint, where the light and the darkness seem to be equally 

bleared glass in the loaded casement of the hermit’s quiet mixed. “Jacob’s Dream” is the subject i)f the first of these 

abode. Before him are some open books ; but the dreamer no mystic compositions. The angels gently ascend and descend 

longer regards them ; he is wrapt in meditation. The light a ladder, which is only illumined at its upper extremity, 
seems to glide along the wall, and creeps along the floor. The dreamer, whom we suppose to be nt thu bottom f the 
scarcely revealing the steps of a winding staircase, then loses ladder, is in the most profound darkness. This is the first 
itself almost insensibly in the apartment, and dies away into state of the etching ; but in a second proof, his figure may just 

the darkness. In this vaulted retreat there reigns such per- be distinguished through the bars of the ladder as he is 
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feet peace, that the mere con»*»ir.plation of the picture awakes stretched at the foot. The celestial ray has descended the 

a desire for the solitude. On a closer examination of this steps, and with its dying gleam indicates the vague outline 

picture, we perceive on the st.:' case the figures of two women, of the sleeping traveller. The mystery is profound, the effect 

whose colour differs so slightly from the mass of shade, that grand. The angels who brush against Jacob with their wings 

they do not in the slightest degree interfere with the subdued are, it is true, neither light nor aerial, but their very weight 

effect, or, to make use of the metaphor we alluded to above, seems to render them more powerful and fOTinidable, The 

they do not break the silence of the composition. . lighting of the picture supplies the poetry or the subject, or 

There exists a Spanish book ♦ of great obscurity, written by rather of itself constitutes the poetry, for by means of it the 

the Jew Manasse-ben- Israel, for which book Rembrandt effect is elevated to unequalled grandeur. This engraving, 

• This book is entitled, “ Tiedra gloriosa, d do la Estatua do Seiipturos, and from the learned men of ohl). The four .etchings 

Nebuchadncjsar con muchas y divcrsiis autoridades de la S. 8. y of Rembrandt baling bocu executed expressly for nn edition of 

ttiiUguos sabios’’ (Glorious 8toae, or of the Statue of Nebtichud- this book, it is not astoni-diing tliat they should be very scarce, 

ncsssar, with many and divers authorities taken from the Holy Ibis curious little book bus fetched the price of £1G. |. 
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destined for a small book, is not so large as the hand of the 
engraver ; but the genius df Kembrandt, in spite of the narrow 
limits within wliich it is confined, gives the effect of gigantic 
proportions to the subject. In the same book he has repre- 
sented the “ Vision of Ezekiel,*' and he seems to have taken 
delight in making it pass through all the variations of his 
magic lantern. A glory is shining above, in the micht of 
which the Almighty appears surrounded by adoring angels. 
IJelow are seen the four animals of which the prophet speaks, 
loathsome beasts, as frightful as the gnomes lately discovered 
by Goya, and which, in the twilight where they are seen 
spreading out their hideous wdngs, serve as contrasts to the 
glories of heaven. This engraving measures only three inch* s ; 
yet it eom prises both Avorlds, hell below and heaven abo\e, 
the brightness of paradise and the horrors of the infernal 
regions ; it commences like the dream of a i)erfeetly happy 
man, and finishes like the nightmare of a eoiidemned felon. 

Ibiintiirg was not, perhaps, the principal source of the extra- 
ordinary fame of Kembrandt. It was particularly, by his 
immortal etchings that lu' made hiiiuclf known in the world 
of art, from Holland even to Rome. Merchants came from 
the remotest par:s of Italy to offer him some of Mark An- 
thony’s engravings in exchange' for his corrected proofs. 
Shut up in his sombre studio, he silently pursued his occiijia- 
tion without witnesses, his door being closed against visit(»rs. 
He wished it to be believed that he wat» in popsfssion of some 
wofiderful secrets, and he lioped that even the smallest jiriut 
issuing from a laboratory into which nobody was p('rmitl<‘d to 
penetrate, would be ihe moie Ingliiy ju/.t-d by amati ur.s ; 
and he knew’ them well. Aecording to his hiograplier.s, he 
would endeavour to enhance the value of his works by first 
striking off a few impressions of an unfinished engruviug ; he 
then continued to w’ork at it by means of a second transparent 
varnish, making a few slight alterations, either with aqua- 
fortis or with the dry point; and thus succeeded in selling as 
different engravings a number of proofs from the same plate. 
It is certain that his engravings were the mon* in demand 
throughout Europe, hoc uise he required very high prices for 
them ; and yet he still further raised their value by tricks 
w'hich W'ere worthy of a patriarch of the Synagrigue. Some- 
times lie put them up for public sale, in order to raise the 
price by bidding for them him.'sclf ; at other, he even .sent his 
son to sell them tlandesiinely as stolen jirints. 'J'akirg 
advantage uf the infatuation with which he liad in.spired his 
countrymen, he would occa,sionally threaten to go to England ; 
BO that, being uncertain of the time he was to remain with 
them, the amateurs ha.stcncd to buy ins priiitH at any ]irice. 
He one day caused a report of his death to be B])read, in 
order to enjoy the malicious griUifieation of coming ti) life 
again, in the midst of the astomshed bidders, afur his port- 
folios had been knocked dowm auction. Amongst his 
namcrou.=^ works there were etchings wliich he would not si 11 
at first, even at the price of a hundred florins. “It w’as 
necessary,” says Descamps, “t«j co-ix him in order to obtain 
them. It was the fashion— it Was the rage. Heoplc were 
actually ridiculed who did not possess a proof of the Tittle 
Juiio with a crown, and another without the crow’n, or of the 
Joseph with a white face, and the same with a black face, or 
ol the woimm with a w’hiie bonnet, and witli a little foal, and 
the same without a bonnet.” 

Kembrandt had already amassed a considerable fortune, 
llis studio, full of pupils, wiio we’-e •u-nt to him by the prin- 
cipal citizens of Amsterdam, brought him in enormous sums. 
Sandru’t, )iis contemporary, informs us that each of the pupils 
of his great but avaricious painu-r paid birr no less tlian u 
hundred florins annually ; * to Avhieh musi. be added the 
produce < f a jreut number of copies of his w'orks by his 
pupils, retouched by the master, and sold by bra as originals 
of bis own : these w’ere paintings by Fictooi, (iovacri Eiiiik, 

♦ Siitidm‘1. •‘(lit. Ill lolio, Ids,'} . “ Uui singid* iiiuusit'm ec’iitenos 
ipsi nunfifabtint tl•»u.•JlO'^ ]iv-i>ter (‘inolumentiim hHvkI, quod u u- 
ditis Huoium, ]iieturih et tiguiis eiilcogruphici.s obtiuebut.” 

— Artis Pictori^c,” lib. iii. cap. xxii. 


and Van Eeckhout ; this lucrative business' brought j^em- 
brandt as much as 2,r>00 florins, without reckoning the sums 
which* he acquired by his own labour with the pencil, the 
graver, or the pen; for his designs, which exhibited great 
spirit am] talent, wore also valued at very high prices. In 
the midst of so much wealth, the painter of “ The Night 
I’atrid*' lived in the same primitive simplicity as when he 
was only the son of the miller Gerretsz. Chary of his gold, 
he was only liivish of it in his pictures, where his warm lights 
reaembled the colour and richness of his coin. Hut, in fact, 
even liis engravings w'^ere coloured with that harmonious tint, 
the colour of the India paper, w^hich Kembrandt liked to have 
tliem printed on, and which almost resembled thin sheets of 
gold. His pupils W’ere so well acquainted wdlh his weakness, 
that they often amused themselves by painting pieces of gold 
upon scraps of paper, and placing them on the floor in somQ 
corner, where the paiutd^ never failed to pick them up, though 
llis good-nature w'oidd never allow him to punish those who 
had so cleverly deceived an eye like his. But, if Kembrandt 
loved gold, it w’ds only for the sake of the enjoyment which 
the thought of it afforded him. llis mode of living was par- 
simonious ; his meals consisted, says lloubrakcn, of a salt 
herring or a piece of cheese. His manners and tastes kept 
him JUiiongKt the lower classes ; and w'hen he was one day 
rt'proachtid with this, he rejdied, “ When I wish to amuse 
in \ self after my labours, I do not seek grandeur, which is 
only troublesome to me, but liberty.” 

The stern humourist, t how’cver, had some friends among the 
8U])(‘rior ehisscs. Professor Tulp, K^'nier Ansloo, an anabaptist 
minrster,! Haaring the ehler, the great amateur of ingravings, 
Abraham Erance. the famous goldsmith Janus Eutma, and 
lastly, Rembrandt's most iiitimate friend, the burgomaster 
Six, w’ouhl all have been glad to introduce into their society 
an artist whose person would havi* i xeited at least as much 
interest as his engravings ; but he declined it. His eccentricity, 
how*([ vor, never lost him a friend : he knew how to attach 
them by his good-humour, and to immortalise them with his 
gr.iver. John Six, when he w’as only secretary of the city of 
Amsterdam, composed a tragedy of Medeaj In honour of his 
friend, and as if to illustrate this tragedy, Kembrandt engraved 
the admirable print of “ The Marriage of Jason," which seems 
n.s if created by the w’and of an enchanter. 

The p(*rtrait of burgomaster Six (p. 38H}4 b well known to all 
amateurs, artists, or patrons of the arts. ‘ He is represented 
starnling, leaning again.st a window^ by which the scene is 
lighted ; he is occupied in reading a book, the rellection from 
which lights up his countenance. This portrait is so finely 
engraved, that the w’ork of the graver resembles more a 
vigorous drawing in Indian ink than an etching on copper. 

li w'.'is on the e.xeursions which Kembrandt made from the 
city ot Amsterdam to the country-house of burgomaster ISix, 
that this great painter acquired a lusle for landecapc. He 
brought to the study of nature that sombre poetical feeling 
from wliich he never w’as free, and he often chose for his 
bulijeet the strife between sunshine and tempest.* The land- 
scapes of Kembrandt are generally of a gloomy cast ; a boat 
upon a stagnant canal, a lo.st Tnad, a bull tied by a cord to the 
trunk of an old tree, arc quite sufficient in his hand#to supply 
eubjects for coiiieiiiplalion, and to give us a dreamy view of 
nature. Broad shadow'-s sometimes envelop the landscape, 
and the painter- engraver converts a scene in the open aijr into* 
an interior dramatic composition ; he treats his landscape like 
a vast chamber, with the heavenly vault for a ceiling, and he 
only allows the sunlight to appear in gleams, to which he 
opposes some dark trees in the foreground. The landscape of 
“ The Three Trees," which is among our illustrations (p. 397), is 
composed in this manner. It is valued, and with reason, as one 
of his finest productions, and it may also be considered as 

i’ it is thus Kohcrl (indium speakH of him In his Lives of* 
ruinterh ’’ uppeuded to tlic edition of the poem of Hufresnoy, 
l.uushitcd into English by Drydcn. London, lYl(i< 

I According to the hist^aian Bpldiii^Cci, Rembrandt 
to u hcct of anabaptists, then verj* numerous in Holland. 
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xno8^ characteristic of his style. That which is known as 
**The Pont de Six/' now extremely rare, is worth mentioning, 
rom the anecdote connected with it, related by Gersaini in 
his catalogue. On one occasion, ■when Rembrandt was 
staying at the country-house of burgomaster Six, the servant 
announced that dinner was ‘ready; but, as they w'tre sitting 
dowT* to table, they observed that there was no mustard. 
The burgomaster ordered the 8fr\'ant to go immediately to 
the* village and get some. Rembrandt, who knew the haOiuial 
tardiness of this servant, and who was himself of iin active 
disposition,' offered his friend Six a wager that he w’ould 
eng^.^ve a print before the domestie n turned. The* cludlenge 
was aceei)ted, and a^ R(‘mbrandt always had some plaU*^ 
ready prepared, he took .one immedTatf ly and engraved upim 
it the landscape that he saw from the window's j)f the room in 
which they were seated. The plal# was completed bef»>re 
the return of the valet, and Rembrandt gained his wager. 

The attempts at copying and imitating, or produeing fac- 
similes of the w'orks of Rembrandt have been very numerous ; 
the merest scrawls by his hand liavt* been cf)Uii ter (cited and 
imitated with more or less skill. Rei^ides the very deeeptivc 
copies hy Basan, Folkema, Watelet, Vivares, Richard Wilson, 
Jacques Hazard, and Monsieur Denon (who was the Director 
of Museums of France), or the admirable retouching executed 
by an English oflicer, Captain Raillie, upon the plate called 
“The Hundred Florin**,*’ a vast number of painters and of 
young engravers, since tlie time of Roriiard I’icart, have tried 
the success of these innoeent impostures. 'l’h(* author of ibis 
history, when studying engraving some years ago under 
Messrs. Calamatta and Mt'reuri, made himself a copy of tlie 
“ Janus Lutma,” not so much for the purpose of attempting 
the diflicult task of making a perfect copy, as w'lth a view' to 
discover the pri Tided secrets of Rembrandt. Our readers, 
whether amnteui or artists, w'ill jierhaps be indebted to us if 
wo enter here.iiii some exi'lan.itioiis on the subject. • 

When a great painter occupu's liimself with engraving, he 
looks only to the result, w ithoul reference to the modus o/uraud.'. 
All his attention is directed to the pro])er disposition ol the 
light and shade, and he endeavours to draw with the graver 
upon the copper just as he wo;^ld do ■with his pencil upon 
paper. It is useless to talk to Isiin of academic rules, of lines, 
arranged with military precision ; nr to toll him that the well- 
known,lozf»iig(’ style oi hatching must be rigorously' adhered 
to. Of what importance to liim arc all tlioe establishul rules 
and patent methods, if he cjti imboviy liis ideas or rend.ir the 
eff’ect of his picture without them? All the traditions of the 
craft, he w'ill say, are insufiicieiit for a man whr, has not a true 
feeling for his art, and are unnecessary' tn one w'ho is endowed 
with it. Thus wx* observi how' vigorously Rembrandt handles 
the great masses of liis eumpositioiis, wdiether the material he 
fur, silk, or velvet; he attacks all with the same freed(.m of 
manner ; ho allow'S great scope to his hand, though it is always 
guided, even unconsciously, by an instinctive knowledgi* of 
form, by a delicate feeling for iierspective, as to w hat jiarts 
should advance and w'hat be kept back; of the texture of 
objects, whether dull, hal’d, polished, sparkling, w'oody, or 
friable. the portrait of Lutma, the stoni* of the w'all, the 
oak of the table, the iron of the hammer, the box full of tools, 
and the silver salver, wdiieh shines in a place wliere ev<*ry 
other substance would bo dull,— all these things are rendered 
by more regular and more r ii»«al hatching, and consequently 
appear colder than those wnicu express the furred lining of 
the mantle and the rough plastering of the wall. Rut still it 
is 06 if playfully, and amidst the picturesque disorder of his 
numerous hatchings, that the engraver has intentionally altered 
the movement, graduated the touch, and varied the expres- 
sion of the etching-needle. If Rembrandt’s prints, however, 
have taught us that tradition can be dispensed with, and 
Replaced by feeling, they have also added to the number of 
methods previously known, hy sluiwing us how to ciface in 
certain cases the transparency of the paper. We may now 
naturally pass on to the explanation of the engraver’s secrets, 
if he really had any other than that of his genius. 

The Chevalier de Claussin distinguishes as many as .seven dif- 


ferent r-'ethods which Rembrandt made use of.^ The enthu.* 
siasm of an amateur, who had devoted thirty-six years of his 
life to the study of Rembrandt’s works, makes it sufficiently 
clear tliat he was desirous of discovering in his fiivourite master 
more secrets than had been know'n to his predccesRors Bartsch, 
Fierre Vver, Hello, G lomy, and Gersaint . But even according to 
his own explanation of these various secrets, it is evident that 
the spven pretended methods of Rembrandt resolved themselves 
into three. Thus, iho habit ol employing etehing-necdles of 
various sizes in order to finish both the dedicate snd powerful 
parts at the fust w'orking, w’ithoiit requiring any retouching 
upon a second \tirnish, w'iis not pcenhar to Rembrandt. In 
doing this lb'* cn.:raver only ^ollow'ed the ordinary proeet-s 
of etcbing, .and ibere is no scen t in it any more than in the 
method of retouching by parsing a eh ar varnish over the first 
W'ork, which remains visible through the transparent covering, 
and can thus be strengthened by further crossing th^ lines. 
The real improvemeiiL made by Rembrandt— and it is a very 
griMt one- was the iutroduetiMii into etching of stains re- 
sembling delieati’ wa«)hes (»f Indian ink, and alsij^ dull parts 
of a vclvct-like texture, like nii /zo-tint ; it may indeed be 
called the invention of the art of painting on copper. How he 
accomplislu'd it is a question; hut it is a great mistake to 
suppose that, after the Itipsi* of two eenturics, it still lemains 
a profound mysttry; for there are at least three methods of 
wbtaining tliis tint, which may be compared to the ginzitig 
colours in painting. Ry either touching the naked copper 
with .a brush dipped in aiiuafortis, or by roughening w'ith 
pumice-stone the parts of the plate w'liich are required to bo 
deadened; or, lastly, bypassing o^cr it with fine rollers, tlie 
grain of which is invisible, wt are I'nabled w'ithout difficulty to 
imitate the peculiar texture of Rembrandt. Rut as these 
oper.itions only affect the surface of the metal, and do not 
peiietratt* it, they (*annot long resist the ])rocrsR of printing, 
which soon effiees them. Rembrandt, in order to give 
iliirability to his work, most frequently made use of the dry 
point, vihieh, by light ioitching with wry fine and very close 
lin»" , ]»ro‘luees the requin'il tint : afterwards, aetiordiiig as he 
wi.dieii to obtain a vigoitms or dtdicatc tone, a fiat or velvet- 
lik(' effect, he removed more or h'ss 6f Uk; roughnoss from the 
surface, which thus retained the priiitnig-ink in the same pro- 
portion, and juoclur ed gray half-tints, pr shadows resembling 
mezzt)-tint. 

The tw'o methods most ermimonly employed by Rembrandt 
w'cre those of roughening ibe copper w’itli pumice-stone, of 
w'hich w'c have an examph* in the “Peeheur a la Barque, "’and 
ot p.eratehing the ])late delicately with the dry pt/.ot, without 
afterwards entirely remo' ir.g tin* nuighness, as the artist has 
treaud the jinrtrail of “ Rurgoinaster .Six,” and of wliieh the 
jirint of tlie “ Hundred hlnnns ” is particularly an example ; 
this inaj' be cfuisidered as the whole liisrory of the gieat 
master’s secrets. Tlo'ic renoiined, however, one other le- 
Rouree, which was for the arti>t to keeji in his own hands the 
printing of his engravings ; the genius of art being hy a sad i 
.associated in ease with the gt nius of avarice, our 
artist retired into Ins mysterious studio, and there using the 
prinfer’s ink ball arTi&lieally, he w'us .abh* to vary the proofs 
according to his fancy. Sometimes he contented himself witli 
partially Aviping the plate, at others he used the black very 
thickly, and occasionally his aim was to obtain transparency. 

In fact, he continued liis expet imerits even to the very last 
impression th- plate avouM yield, thus subjecting the Avork 
to every tu^u of his capricious humour. 

According to de Ihles, Rembrandt died at Amsterdam in 
1688 ; according to Houbraken, in 167*1.* He left only one 
son, named Titus, who inherited the immense fortune, but not 
the genius ofhis father. 

While Rembrandt was inimitable as an engraver, in painting 
none have surpassed him in three essential elements of the* 
art ; chiaroscuro, touch, and expression. If his Bubjects are 
vulgar, his treatn ?ntof them is grand ; if his drawing is want- 

• The Gennsm \rt-critic, Dr. Franz Kugler, adopt c*d the 
latter dale.-- Ki>. 
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ing in purityf or incorrec^t in proportion, it is redeemed by the 
superior quality of pathos ; he goes at once to the sentiment 
of his subjec t. ]\loreover, his very defects are of a nature 
which it would be a pity to remove. A thorough genius, 
Rembrandt admits of no eorreotions, and this constitutes his 
greatness. 


of the sentiment of the art. His treatment of the lightsiss so 
powerful, and his shadows are so transparent, that he yields 
neither to Giorgione or Correggio for force or delicacy of 
painting. His style, though often rude and coarse, became, 
when he pleased, sweet, blended, and finished. This latter 
manner was worked out by his scholar,' Gerard T)ouw. 



THE HAIKINC LAXAKl^K.— rnOM A 1 VINTINCJ MY lllIM R11AM)T. 


In the dc‘jjaitn»''nt .'f lieht and shade th^ . mastei has no 
rival, being able to prcxluce at the same time, the relief of 
individual parts and of the whole of his picture. As to the 
practical part of his profession, he united a perfect know- 
ledge of the art of manipulation with a refined appreciation 


Remijrandt occasionally softens his tints, and moderates his 
shadows, and thus gives repose to the eye by a calm and 
harmonio'us enaimblt ; at other times he is rough, his 
execution is unfinished, and he affects an absurdly thick 
style of painting ; but his touches are so certain that they 
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prod\)|CoM a distance the effect of harmonious colouring. He If any one wished to examine closcl/ his bold juxtapositions 
sometimes finished tlie hair and beard with the handle of the of colour, and thickly-painted liigh lights, he would push him 



THE DESCKM FKOM THE CTIOSK.— FROM A PAINTING BY REMBRANDT, 


brush. His tones arc placed above or beside each other, with 
such a perfect knowledge of their proper relations to one another, 
that he had no occasion to impair their freshness by mixing 
them ; a simple glaze was sufficient to coinplote the blending 


back, saying, that paint was unwholesome, md should uot he 
smelt' at. 

As to his portraits, it will be sulficient to quote the opinion 
of Piles “ Far from suffering by a comparison with those of 
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any other painter, they often throw those of the greatest 
masters into the background/’ 

Considered individually, Rembrandt seems to have detached 
himself from the traditions of his art, and to liavc broken 
through all trammels; but if he be compared with other 
painters of the first order, as Raphael, Correggio, Pousain, or 
Rubens, it will be acknowledged that he is a member of that 
great family, and that his absence would create a void in the 
history of the art. Rembrandt seems to bo indentiiied with 
ourselves, while Raphael, by the purely beautiful, appeals to 
the soul ; and roussin, by his knowledge, speaks to the mind, 
while Correggio awakens our sensibility by his graceful draw- 
ing, and Rubens dazzles the eye with his colouring,— Rem- 
brandt, by his treatment of the light and shade, excites the 
imagination, and transports us into the land of dr^ims. 

During the life of this great artist, as widl as since his death, 
so high a value has been jilacc'd upon the least of liis ]>rodue- 
tions, that our readers will no doubt excuse us if wc multiply 
on this occasion the detailed inbwniation specially destined for 
amateurs. This task being one of such extent, w’c will divide 
it, for greater convenience, into three parts. The fmt will 
contain the subjects and prices of the principal etchings ; thr 
secoml will indicate the place and subject of the principal 
pictures; and ///c ihinl wdll give the prices of the small 
number of the latter which have been put up for sale at 
public auctions. 

- r.TOHlNCiS. 

Tn the etching style of engraving, Rembrandt is unrivalled. 
Of all masters wdio have laboured in this branch of art, there 
is not one whose prints have met with such continued favour ; 
the numerous volumes that have been published on the works 
of Rembrandt are a sufficient proof of this. Gersaint devoted 
apart of his life to making deep researches on the engraved 
W'orks of Rembrandt, but death overtook this amateur before 
the publication of his labours, llelle and (ilomy having 
obtained possession of his MS., corrected it, augmented it 
with their own materials, enriched it with the information 
w'hich they had derived from the examination of the most 
celebrated works, and published in 17'51 an (’Ctavo volume. 
Pierre Yver, a broker of Amsterdam, celebrated for his cntiial 
knowledge, published in 17o0 another volume, to serve as a 
supplement to the works of Gersaint, Helle, and Glomy. Sub- 
sequently, in 175)7, Adam Rartsch, a learned Austrian, him- 
self an engraver of great merii, published a “ Catalogue rai- 
sonnd” of all the prints that are the work of Rcmbrsmdi. 
Lastly, Chevalier de Claussin published in 1S‘J4 a new cata- 
logue, which, though the third, is not the least curious. 

The catalogues which we have ciled, inform us that Rem- 
brandt engraved ;i7G plates, of which onh 1 73 bear ihcMlate 
of their execution. The earliest of them are of tin* year 1 C2S, 
and the latest of IGGI. According to Ihtse dates, Rembrandt 
could only have begun to engrave at the ago of tw'cnty-tw'o, 
and did not rolintjuish the et« lung iieeale until thirtcicn years 
before his death. 

To facilitate the researches of amateurs, w'c shall adopt 
here the general arrangemeiit of Rartsch. 

rOUTUAMS. 

18. “ Portrait of Rembrandt liolding a Sabre,” an unique 
piece, sold in October, is 17, :u the Verstolk sale, at Amster- 
dam, £19 10s. 

21. Rembrandt Appuyc,” fn.m the Pole Carew collec- 
tion, a fine prooi, was bought 'it the same sale for i‘2.b 

n, ‘Rembrandt Drawing,” from the Wilson collection, 
first state of plate, fetcVied £14 I Os. At thf r dc of William 
Seguier. jn London, this proof was sold at £21. 

23. “ Portrait of Rembrandt,” in an oval torm ; from the 
Denon collection, first state, a magnificent proof, which at 
the sale of the spine author rVcrstolk), reached the price of 
4*160. 

271. “Portrait of R«mier Ansloo,” first slati^, on India 
£67 lOs. 

“ Portrait of Abraham Franca," fliat state, India paper. 


277. “ Portrait of Jean Apelyn,” first state, India papar, £38. 

278. “ Ephraim Bonus, ” first state, almost unique, £148 ; in 
the second state, £18, from the Denon collection. 

279. ” Wtenbogardus/’^rst state, £49. 

281. “The Gold- Weigher,” first state, at the Revil sale, 
£2G (1838). 

282. “ Lc Petit Coppenol,” first state, on India paper, from 
the Haaring collecticni, sold (Verstolk), for £07 ; in the second 
state, £lo 10s. 

283. “ Le Grand Coppenol,” from the Denon and Wilson 
collections, first state, India paper, fetched at the same'sale 
(Verstolk), £112; the second .state, from the Buckingham 
collection, also on India.paper, went up to £lf. 

211. “The Advoc.atc Tolling,” a magnificent proof, in a 
condition almost unique, from the Bernard and Pole (^arew 
cahinetK, sold at £1()2. -This proof had coat Verstolk £221 10s. 

2S.'». “ Burgomaster Six” (p. 388), first state, on India paper, 
in perfect preservation, reached the price of L'SO lOs. ; an im- 
pression of the second stale, from the collection of R. Du- 
nn esnil, was bought for £120 at the Dehois sale; an impres- 
sion i)l the third state, at the Revil sale, was sold at £108 
fin 18.38). 

21)2. A Baldhoaded Man,” first 8tatc,.£13 os. 

3o7. ” A White Moorish Woman,” first state, £9. 

sumnns j-jiom Tin: old and m;\v TKsTAWiiNT. 

36. “Four Subjects for a Spanish Work,” magnific'cnt 
proofs, of the first state, 'India paper, from the Wilson collec- 
tion (Verstolk sale, Amsterdam, 1841), £27. 

.50. “Flight into Egypt,” ^inique jiroof, on parchment, 
Wilson collection, wtts bought at the Verstolk sale for £34 ; 
on India paper, at William Seguier’s sale, £0.5. 

73. “The Raising of Lazarus” (p. 35)2), unique condition, 
described In* Glaussin, £ >l ; second pta.e, very scarce, in the 
collection ol R. Dumesnil, £27 o-*. 

71. “The Piece of the Hundred Florins/’ first state, a 
magnificent proof on India paper, Denon and Wilson eollec- 
tions, was bought at the Verstolk sale for £111. There are 
(»nly eight proofs of the first state of this plate ; tw'o in the 
British Museum, one in that of Amsterviam, one in the Library 
of Paris, another in that of Vienna, ami the olln r three in 
private collectioiis. 

70. “ .Tesus presented in the I’emple,” described by Clau^bin, 
first state, India paper, sold for £49 at the Verstolk sale. 

77. “The Kcce Uonio,” first state, very scarce ; Michel and 
Dehois collections, sold for £S1 ; line proof of the second 
state, £21. 

78. “The Three Crosses,” first stale, very scarce, £1.3 l.js. 

81. “ The Descent from th'* Cross ” (p. 35)3), first state, Ver- 
st o^k sale, £22 10s. There are only time proofs known; the 
on* quoted was from the cabinet of Robert Dumcsnil. 

1)0. “The Good Samaritan/’ superb proof of the first state, 
£31 Lis, ; the same piece w'as sold for £72 at the Debois sale; 
it wras a very fine imprtssion, with a landscape sketched iu 
the side margin. 

lOX. “St. Francis kneeling,” on parchment, P^le Carev^’s 
collection (Verstolk sale), £22. 

208. “ The Bridge of Si\,” a ])iece not mentioned, and 
almost unique (Verstolk sale, Amsterdam, 1814), £17 1.5s. 

211. “The Huntsman,” first proof, Wilson collection, £18. 

212. “The Three Trees” (p. 307), first state, Debow collec- 
tion, £1G. That w'hich is in the Royal Library ut Paris was 
bought for £G. 

“View of Amsterdam,” on India paper, not described, 
Esdaile collection, sold for £22. 

214. “The two Houses with pointed Gables,” on India 
I»dper, £25. 

215, “Landscape with Carriage,” retouched with thts- 
brush, .£22. 

217. “ Landscape wbth three Cottages,” a magnificent proof 
of the first state, £33 ; the second state, £19 10s. A proof of 
the first state was sold at the Debois sale for £08 ; it came 
from the Claussiii jcol lection. 
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223.,“ Landscape with Tower/' lirst state, India paper, 
£31. 

227. “ The Obelisk," the very first proof, £3(>. 

230. “ Landscape with two Roads/’ first state, £27. 

232. “The Cottage surrounded^y Palings," first state, 
from the H. Dumcsnil collection, £27. 

234. “The Country House of the Gold Weigher," fiist 
state, India paper, £30 10a. 

240. “The Canal, with a little Boat," first state, India 
' paper, Pole Carew's collection, £22 10s. 

This plate was exhibited in the Royal Library at Paris, 
with the number 117, as “View of u Canal," and was con- 
sidered as unique by M. Duchesne, Senior Curator of that 
establishment. 

GtNtilAL SriMECTS- ]IE(JG ms ANH, HOOKS. 

118. “Three Oriental Figure?/’ first state, very scarce, 
sold for £11 (Verstolk sale, Amsterdam, 1814). 

122. “ 'J’he Vendor of Ratsbane," almost unique, £27. 

142. “ Small Polish Figure," almost unique, £22 lOs. 

159. “ The Shell," first state, bought by the Royal Library 
at Palis for £32. This proof was in the possession of Burgo- 
master Six. 

180. “ The French Bed," a very fine impression of the first 
state, £10 l>3s., Haaring collection. 

197. “The Woman before the Stove,’* first proof, £18. 

Notk. — From an inventory of the prints in the Jtojal 
Library of I'aris, drawn up on the Ist January, 18 10, it appi'ars 
that this establishment contains the enormous number of 
900,510 ditlerent plates. Rcmbr?.ndi ’s works amount to 1,80.) 
out of that number : 1,0.’!8 originals and 707^opics, the dupli- 
cates included. It is inteiesting to know that, when limited 
to original pieces, this work is composed of only (>87 prints, 
and at this number the collection of the library is coiibidereu 
as the most complete in Europe. 

ncTniEs. 

The catalogue of the Museo del Rev, at Madrid, only men- 
tions as the work of Rembrandt the portrait of a lady very 
richly dressed, and three-quarter length; it is signed, and 
dated 1G34. 

The Gallery Degli Efixii, at Florence, so complete in most 
things, contains but two of Heinbrandt’s portraits. 

The National Gallery in liOiidon contains the folk) wing 
works of 'this master : — 

1. “Christ taken down from the Cross;" a study in black 
and white. Th(’ finished picture of the same subject is said 
to be in the gallery of (’ount Schonborn, at Vienna; the 

•original drawing is in the British Museum. 

2. “The Woman taken in Adultery.” This picture was 
painted by Rembrandt in 1*14, for Johan Six, Sieur do Vro- 
made, in Holland. It ultimately came into the iiossi'ssion of 
the w'ell-knowii Burgomaster Six, in w'hose family it wa.s 
Iireserved with an almo.st religious care, in a cabinet of which 
the owner kept the key, until the revolution. When it w'as 
bought by Monsieur la Fontaine, a picture- dealer ; who, not 
finding a purchaser in Paris, brought it to London, and sold 
it to Mr. Angersteiii for £5,000. As it is a c/uf (Vtvuvic of the 
master, it would now be difficult to estimate its value. 

3. “The Adoration of the Shepherds." This beautiful 
production was painted by Rembrandt in 1(110, and was 
purchased by Mr. Angerstein f'^’* £ 100. 

4. “Portrait of a Jew Merchau Presented to the nation 
by Sir George Beaumont. 

6. “A Landscape,’' in which the figures represent Tobias 
and the Angel. 

0. “Portrait of a Capuchin Friar." Presented to the Na- 
tional Gallery by the Duke of Northumberland. 

7. “ A Woman Washing." Painted by Rembrandt in 1014, 
and bequeathed by Mr. Holwel^iarr to the National Gallery. 

*The Gallery of Windsor Castle contains two Rembrandts 

1. “ Head of a young Man in a Turban." 

2. “Head of an old Woman in a black Coif/' absurdly 
called the Countess of Desmond, at the age of 120 ; it is, 
perhaps^ a portrait.of Rembrandt’s mother. 


At Hampton Court there are only two pictures by Rem- 
brandt 

1. “ Head of a Jewish Rabbi," very fine. 

2. “ Portrait of a Woman," half-length. 

There are five Rembrandts in the Dulwich Gallery 

1. “Jacob's Dream." Jacob, whose figure is that of a 
common peasant, and sciircc distinguishable amid the thick 
darkness, lies asleep on the lefc beneath some bushes. From 
the opening heavens above, a strange winged shape, “ not 
human eft angelic, but bird-like, dream-like," comes floating 
downwards, and beyond it another figure just emerging from 
the abyss of light, in Vhich its ethereal essence was con- 
founded, seems about to take some definite form, and glide 
after its companion, 

2. “ Portrait of a Man," very highly finished. 

3. “ A Girl leaning out of Window." 

4. “ Jacob stealing his Father’s Blessing." 

.). “ A Portrait." llcad only; said to be that of the paihtefi 
Philip Wouvermans. 

Bat it is in private collections, and especially in that of her 
M ijesty at Buckingham I’alace, that the finest jiictures of 
this master are to be found. Sir Robert Peel's collection 
con tains- - 

1 . “ A Portrait of a ^fau " in an oval, one of the remarkable 
pic lures of this master. 

2. “ A Landscape and some Cattle by the side of a piece of 
Water." 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains four : — 

1. “ Portrait of Rembrandt liimsclf, at the age of fifty." 

2. “ A Female Portrait in a rich dress." 

3. “ A Study." Thu head of a man, painted in a masterly 
style. 

4. An Old Woman in a bright red dress, before whom a 
boy is kneeling, ’’ intended, probably, for the prophetess Han- 
nah with her son Samuel. 

Mr. Rogers possesses three : — 

1. “ An Allegory," in brown and white, on the deliverance 
of the United Provinces from the yoke of Spain and Austzia. 

2. 'L he artist’s own portrait, at an advanced age. 

3. *• A Landscape, wuili a few trefcs upon a hill in the 
foreground." 

In Sir Abraham Hume’s collection there ie one, the por- 
trait of a stately man, whose right hand rests upon a bust of 
Homer, 

In Blenheim Palace there is a duplicate of “ The Woman 
taken in Adultery," by Rembrandt. 

There arc five Rembrandts in Lord Ashburton’s collection. 
I. Portrait of a middle-aged man ; 2. Portrait of the artist, at 
an advanced age ; 3. The celebrated writing-master, Lieveii 
Von Coppell cl ; 1 and 5. 1 ’or traits of a man and his wife. 

In the Grosvenor coUeetioii, formed by the Marquis 
Westminster, there are six of Itembrandt’.s pictures. 1. “ The 
ATsitation," dated 10 10; 2 and 3. Portraits of a young man 
and young woman; 4 and 5. Portraits of N. Berghem and 
his wife, bearing date iGli; and 0. “A Landscape with 
Figures," in the manner of Teniers. 

In Mr. Hope’s collection there are three Rembrandts. 1 . 
“Christ asleep on board the Ship, being awakened by his 
terrified Disciples 2 One of the rare family portraits -of 
this master, io whole-length figures ; 3. “A Plain traversed 
by a River, with Buildings on both its Banks." 

There are two Rembrandts in Lord Cow'per’s collection. 1 « 
Portrait of Marshal Turenne on horseback ; and 2. Portrait 
of a young man. 

Rembrandt's cekbrated “ Mill/’ once the ornament of the 
Orleans Gallery, is in the Marquis of Lansdowne’s collection 
at Bowood. 

At Corsham House there is “An Old Rabbi in a Turban/’ 
by Rembrandt. 

At Burleigh House there is a small portrait, tiy Hembraiidt, 
called “ William Tell." 

The Fits william .vluseum, Cambridge, posBesses the portrait 
of an officer in a steel cuirass, marked with the name and the 
date 1635. 
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EbtI Spencer's collection at Althorp contains **The Cir- 
cumcision,” by Rembrandt, a small picture of remarkable 
finish, and a portrait of a 'woman, 'which is believed to be that 
of his mother, in spite of the richness of her attire. 

In tlic Duke of Devonshire’s collection at Chiswick there 
iiro two Rembrandts, portraits of men. 

In the Duke of Hcdford's collection at Woburn Abbey, a 
portrait of Rembrandt by himself, when young, and an old 
Rabbi, with a gold chain round his neck. 

Amidst the splendid pictures of Rubens and Vandyck 
which adorn the Museum at Hyusselp, a fine portrait of a 
man by Rembrandt attracts all eyes ; It is dated and signed. 
In the rich gallery at Munich, it is impossible to forget the 


all of them portiftits, one of his mother, two of himself, and 
one of a Jew in Asiatic costume. 

The Gallery of Prince Lichtenstein, at Vienna, contains 
two portraits of Rembrandt, young and old, by himself ; a 
sea-piece, a rare subjeetdtef this master, and a meeting of 
“ Diana and Endymion,” exceedingly grotesque, but with the 
most beautiful effect of light. 

The collection of Prince Esterhazy, in the same capital, 
contains the “ Ecce Homo ” of Rembrandt, which engrosses 
all the admiration of visitors. 

The Museum at Dresden contains no less than sixteen 
pictures by Rembrandt ; “ The Sacrifice of Manoe and his 
Wife," “ The Abduction of Ganymede,'* and several por- 



THU MG in WATCH. — rilOM 

<}n f-(VQ‘m)'e that Rembrandt has left there in the celebrated 
Taking down from the Cross tlrs picture is not more than 
from two to three feet square. 

Arf'Und this arc grouped a “ Crucifixion" in 

•"•mure and stormy weather, a ** Deiiusition" in the obscu- 
iity of d deep vault, a Resurrection ” illumined \)y a fitful 
ray of 1 ght in the midst of the deep gloom, a “ Nativity” bj 
the of a lamp, and an ■ Ascension, ’ in which the tigure 
of Christ lights up the whole scents by its brilliancy. The 
Vinakoiliel' also contains several portraits; one of a Turk 
very ru hly habited, iuioiher of Rembran .il in his old age, 
another of Oovaert Flink, his pupil, and his wife, and some 
other very valuable ones. 

The Belvideic at Vienna contains ten works of Rembrandt, 


. I'AINTINO UBMIIBANDT. 

trails ; amongst others that of the painter himself, represented 
with a glass in his hand and a smile on his lips, embracing 
his wife, who is sitting on his knee, and accompanied by his 
grown-up daughter. 

In the Gallery at Berlin, out of eight of Rembrandt’s 
pictures two are portraits of himself; also a “ Blind Tobias,” 
and the “Angel speaking to Joseph in his Dream,” small 
companion pictures, signed, and dated 1045. “Duke Adol- 
phus de Gucldrc threateninJPhis aged Father,” painted 
Dia”, a celebrated picture, the colouring of which is excellent, 
and in which the play of light is wonderful. 

No city, not even Munich, says M. Viardot, can boast of 
having so numerous a collection of the works of Rembrandt as 
St. Petersburg; the Hermitage contains forty-three, and of 
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the greatest variety of style,— landscapes, sea-pieces, portraits, 
&c. The finest, perhaps, amongst the portraits, bears the 
great name of Jean Sobieski. 

Among the subjects from Scripture history, are: — “The 
Sacrifice of Abraham “The Hcturn of the Prodigal Son 


Corporation of Merchant Drapers,’* a capital picture, and of 
astonishing power of execution; “The Beheading of St. 
John tlio Baptist and the “ Portrait of a Man.** 

The Museum of the Hague may be proud of being able to 
show “ The Anatomical Lecture of Professor Tulp,” a serious 



TllUTE TREES. -FROM A TAINTING HV REMISUANDT. 


(p. 100), u painting of j)(»werful effect in spite of the strange 
drapery of the figures; “ The Education of the Virgin by St, 
Anne;” a “Holy Family;” “St. Peter in liie Judgment 
Hall,” an absurd composition, but admirable for the colour 


composition, equally well conceived and executed, an admir- 
able cascl-piece ; “ Simeon in the '1 einph-,” a composition of a 
magical effect, and finished like a Gerard Douw; “tSusannali 
in the Hath and lastly, two portraits. 



THE IIJILL.— FROM A TAINTING BY KEMBRAN7)T. 


ing ; and a “Descent from the Cross.’* The finest piece in 

this collection is “ La Danac.” 

The Museum at Amsterdam is not the worst provided , it 
possM*eg the famous “Night Patrol,” the masterpiece of aU 
Bembrandt’s masterpieces ; “ The Syndics of the Ancient 


The Gallery of the Louvre contains no less than seventeen 
pictures by Ben. orandt ; amongst others, four portraits of 
himself, admirable for r.ouch and colour, especially that in 
■which he is represented with a chain round his neck, the 
head bare, and the hair curled ; two “PhUosophers in Medi. 
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talion “ The Jlousehold of the (’aipcnlfT,’' a perfect gem; 
find a1)ove all, that expressive sketch of “Tobias and- his 
Eiinily.’’ 

iMiU’Ks (»F T in: e.M 1 1 

'fho fine piclurci^ of Jfeiubr.indL are, vsiiii the exception of a 
very small number, pT(*Her\\d in piibb'c gallerivs, or in the 
private collections of ilie riil’, froiri which llu y never issue. 
It is therefore very raid y, (sjjecially at th * ])nsi'nt day, that 
important woiks by tlii> mailer are uict witli at public sales. 
It is, howtver, inleresting to know tlie piici s of those which 
have be(Mi pul up at .such fsah s, t>u‘y lune vaiie.l ns mu' h 
with the woik.s (yf R- iuhiaudt as with those of other master.*^. 

At- the sale ol the (Uieialier dc la llotpie, in 17 Jo, directed 
hy an exctl ent xahier O’iu . dr.* ;, a viry hue and j)ictuie‘-(| te 
landacipc* hy IVnnbrandt, p.iinted oti wood, in a frame of 
cirved wo )d ( !• e.ndiiij;; to the c.it'ib ;;u( ), w\iS .sold for ihe 
sin ill sum of o-. 

At tho sail- of the Hake de Tdlardi, in IT-'*!;, hv .li'-niy and 
(i ‘<1 .Ii th di lla 

Crown of Flowers upon her !i. .d,” of life, “and jniinted 
in that tom* of vlg<irou'^ eoloui vldch is so iiiiuh admin. d i:i 
the works of 11 m'nundt,'’ was sold for I'Jh 

At the Juhenne Hid", m 17^7, hy Julliot, the jiortr.iit of 
Rembrandt’s motlur, seal's], h dding a ch*sed ho *k in her 
laj), dated Hil-'l, fetehed Cl 11 1'^. 

“ St, Aniie seated in an Arm-< hair, the TIoiy Viriiiu km*el- 
ing, her Rands ioined in tlir Altitude o! i'r.iye:,’' leleh d only 
.i;7'‘>. “'I'lic (Jor)d Saimiiitan,” tlie .same emnpcisjtiuii lliC 
print No. 77, of the (iers nut c.it wa-^ sold for Ctd ]0^. 

Two busts of w'limii, one full f.ice, 'ind the otht'r three- 
quarter face ; on (.j.e of them may h(' rearl ih ,iih> 'wiL 1 <//' /i//y/, 
IfiHJ, sold at C li. 

Sale of r^a lave de Jully, in 1770, hy P. R'*i.'y. “ \ Por- 

trait of a AVom.'in s z * of lite, Imll lenglli, '.‘77. 

At thu^of lilondcl tie (i‘ gnj in 177(i, by T.en'y, a ])ielur<* 
representing “ Mt^tuinnus aiid Jhnuona,” halt-h nuth, si/ of 
life, ivas carried up ft; (.‘dl. Ibuuliramlt’;- servant-Kirl, known 
hy the name of the “Sluilisb Servant,’ oniy bached bH»f» l'»s. 

At that of Randou de PoisseL (1777), h) Jidhot, the Two 
]neturcs which art* sten in the Louvr'* iiuii*btrcd lesju'etiv' Ij' 
(Hilpnul GfrJ, and de-SkCnhcd in the i aialogue umh'r tlie title of 
“The PhiUnsopher.'. in Medi ation,” ivert* knocked down ..t 
I'he same, at t’ne t^alc of the Duke de Choiseul, lose 
to .l‘7‘20. 

Tilt* “ Jesus at Emmaus,’’ whith is .dso in the lyoinre, 
numbered OaS, was sold for Llio. “ 'Die ATtpiebusicr.-,’' a 
reduetion of the “iShghl Pairuh” ro>-f* to .Cii^k 

At the sale of M. dc Calonne. in 17SS, two portrait.-’, oval 
form, one of a man ^hree- quarter ici^lh, with a long beard, .i 
Idaclv cap, and dre.s.sed in a ( loak witli gold cln'^p- : ilie other, 
that of a young ivoman, also a ihri e-uu'n ui hnigih, iier hair 
dressed w’ltli tw'o leathers, tvere suld at Cllifi. 

At the sale ofthe Ruke de i l ioisc ul-P^adin (Paris, l7f^i';, a 
portrait of a man nearly h.alf-h’ugth, the bead three*<|uariers 
tumid, a.nd ■wearing a moastachi . chf'snut li.iir, tviid large 
shiuelied hat, was sold at the price of C’JO.S. “ 'J'he Porir.iif of 


; 

a handsome Jewess,” nearly full- face, the breast bare, a. id 
adorned with a necklace of pearls, £]2d. 

A “ Roly Ibnuily,” the same that may h.e seen in the Gallery 
of the Tiuuvre, and which'Tias beiii placed in the catalogue 
with the inimhcr OG-b and the title of “The Carpenter's 
Rousihohl,” .sold for ii'lS.j. 

“The Adoration t'f the Kings,” a rich composition contain- 
ing twenty two Hgure^, wus bought at the sale of M. Vincent 
Donjeux for .t‘2us. 

At (biiz^ n Rohir’.s s de, 1.S02, the “ CuMar’a Penny ”• -a com- 
position of sixtee n figures, the principal twelve of which form 
a grou]' in lh« centie of the ])icnire ; a richly -dressed figure is 
«oeu prcsfii'iiig I • ('h.-i-t' tlic piece of money —fetched X.'kR. 
J’ortriiit of K'-mliramlt, m a military costume, called “The 
Srand:ird-b{'.:ii r,” epjj. ^ 

At the (hi' valier ]*’r:.rd’s salt', 1S;!2, the “Portrait of a Man 
and his Wift',’’ No. 1 IS of ihe calalogac, woia sold for id SI. 

Tie* “ Ibu trail of Marlin Kapperiz Tromp,” the J)utch ad- 
miral ; a three (punier.*, length, the eountenaiiC'e in half shade, 
ami the Icf: hand r. .stmg on a staff; his h )dy is shown to the 
hips, and 1 ^ dr. ; .sed i:i .i doublet with slashed .sleeves ; a scarf 
is slung <»vei his shoulders: sold atXGSl, The portrait of 
Rernln-- mil’s mellscT, hall-length, almost full-face, w'caiing a 
c.p of tin can.bnc^ I (10 

Ren’s sale, l-MI : “ llitlisheba in the Bath.” This pieture 
1 ir.med p.'.rl o.'' ,S-r 'rhom...s Lsiwrenee’s eolleetion. Batlusheba, 
]• irily cj.A. loju*d in Jineii, accompanied by her two atieiidanls, 
ha? just i-.Mir'd fiiun the 1) ah ; a megnilitent J^astern earpia 
ii> at h('r feel ; at )iei sidi* a silviu’ ewer and a goldim vase are 
phued on a blue eloih ; to the left there is another ewTr in 
ehasod .silvir; and to thi* right a jieacoek i,*' sitting : .£31d. 

'i'w'o poitraits of ](eml»ramlt w'ore sold in November. 1812, 
at Amvierdain, to M Nieuwenhuys, a pi (ilure- dealer at 
B.-u* *.( i.-. ioj lij'warJs cf r>',fh)() ilorins, with expenses (about 
a:;, (I no) 

At ilic Paul Ihriiev sale, IM.", portray of Rembrandt’s 
III abg^ ‘ Su.^aiimih in the Jlatli,” CJol. 

'I'hi »-al ' of Cardinal !*’('* eli, Rome, IS 14. “ The Preaching 

of Sr. John th" P» ijnht ” was solil to the Pririci' Canino for 
the ‘•'ll :i of 1* ’,!7.1 'I l,7<b' Rom. Ill seiidi, including sale fees). 
The jiriTjci lui'' leh.iqiieshed this jncture to I^orcl Ward. “A 
3‘oi trait of a Man,” by the painter iti hia youth, rose to the sum 
of lu.-.., ;ir;il was th. n knocked dowm to IM. Artaria. AVn;/’- 
(I n ./(')(' ef U'*mhrrindl, “ Tm* Portrait of the Widow Idpsius^” 
io!.( tolh' semof 17 7 J. M. G orge, tlu* h'arned dinjctor of 
the sab* <.♦ ihi' cikluated coileclion, purchased it hiniHclf. 
Th" other jMcture> of Pw^muhramlt remained at the ordinary 
price.., owing Ui No. Will being w'orii out and repiinted ; and 
two otlo'is. No-. Ihl and !!>->, jiortraits of Reinbran* t and Ids 
wife, beijig e\(-cut"d hy hi.s p-upiks. 

At the Ibiruofl Dimlns sal", 1-'^I7, “ Ibirtrait of an Old Man 
W'lth’a wdiite Heard,” £2SS. 

lb rrdnandt ii.-iiiitid both upon W'ood and upon canvas; 
aii-l Ills ]iainiiugs as well as hk engravinge are usually signed 
eith'-r with his n mm in Uiil or bl^ mitial.^, of wliich specimens 
are subj. dned. 
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IlOYAL ATADKMY KX H IIM llOX. -11. 

On a further examination inla the l^xliibition of presmt 
year, we arc still more strmk with its ^^onoral cxct.llt‘m.*e. 
Seldom has it bet'ii our fortune* to w'itiuss a more tlcrlinj; 
year, or one more i)r(‘gnant with aotnal :v i omplishmvut, as 
well as of promise h»r the iuturc. Tin* i. urnher of pietuns is 
so large, and those capable of bcirg well studied, from their 
position, in comparison so few, that tlie Foimer the ri'tnns 
are altered, or a lU'w gallery rais-d, the belter, 'fhe 
surely are now rich enough to do this tlemselves, the (xhi- 
bition in a monetary p unt if we judge from ihr* crowds who 
flock thither paying well. 

We now, Imwevci. prtjcced with our notice, leserving what 
we have to say on this head till a hitiirc ojipoiiunity. 

(No. ISO), “ Columl)us, wlu'ii a boy, iis'^ti iieted in geogia- 
phy,” by'!’. A. Hart, U A. ]\lr. Hart appear:, to Inive thought 
it necessary to ^ive Cloluin.bus a m* st uuiuituralh’* shaped 
head — probably to prov,- his « lamis to g'-idur.. Theit is no 
compositi' n in (his picture, wliich is as nnintcrcsting as it 
could W'f-ll be, and we think Mr. Hart has griat cause to com- 
plain of tin* want of judgment of the buT-gUig commiltee in 
putting this i)icture on th(‘ line, .since there is imthuig imne 
difiagreeable than to be str.red iu llu* face ])\ heads a., l.ugi a.s 
life, in which you can sec little else bui di lccls Another 
act of flagrant injustice on the part of the commiUee is lo 1)0 
seen in the Octagon Kooin, in which they li.avc j)lacc‘l on<* of 
the most promising ])roduLtions in tlie exhilnlion; w.* .diode 
to Mr. I). W. Deafle’s picture - 

(Xo. l.'JOJ), “Van Dyik and Frank Hais.” Jbiv is life, 
expression, colour ; certainly, three ol tlie great* si i\(juisiu.s 
in the production ol a tine picture. Tin; surpii.-e ol llah. 
at peedng the till cl of his siucih' attempt at poitr:iil*pamti..^, 
is well txpriSocd, and thi* cjijijymcnt of the joke txpn.-S’vd in 
the handsome countenance ot Van Dyck is so genuine and 
natural, that it quite It ads the speciator to laugh with liim ; 
moreovt r, the rich hrow'u tone of tlu* whoh* jnctim remiiuhs 
us of one of the old mast«irs, and leads uh to ixpecl in future 
great things of Mr. Deane. 

(Xi). IlOO), “ The Church of Santa ^laria dclU Salute, 
Venice,” D. Jloberts, 11. A. In .sayi^ig that this pn lure in 
equal to any the artist has produe* d, w't* are passing the 
highest j)nfisihlo encomiuin on it, in nu rcly st.iting the truth. 

(No. 112), “An Old English llonu’stead,” 11 RcdgiaM*, 
R.A. '1 his is a thoroughly Mngbsh .M’enc, in which liie 
greenness of the trees and tlie dewy frc.-ihiies*. ot the g’vcn- 
sward are skilfully lenden'd; the tiees :j})pe.-: to be of a 
gigantic order as coiujiared wjili the faiiu buiM iigs. Mr. 
Kedgravc has moat, judich .-'dy cliangcd his Jtjlc, ai Ins land- 
scapes far suipa.ss his figuio stenis. » 

“The Disobedient I’re.pher,” .1. laniicll (Xe. 2';!), i& the 
grandest landscapi* in ibe l'.> li.bitlo-.i ; tlie ciu .* p;:‘>’i of ihe 
solitary road is poctival, and the foliage of t; e n d iis ixeiuled 
W’ilh l^lr. Xinnell’s acensbuned skill. TIuk* is also we 
grieve to say-^his iisnal defect i»i the lu'.uy li-rid 'ky, '’Inch 
threatens tho spectator im hss ih m il;e ])i('phct. 

]\lr. E. Stone lias refru \fd lirriiv* lf lli.^ flJ^ i’iilnie 

(No. 2J1), “The Mussel- giitluicr,’' las a V alihy nistii- fuce 
of great iieauty, gftiwing w.th 1 iI*j fnid n i <. <n(e. (No 
“The Old, Old Story,” by tlie same u-tist, lepn :-erT.. a 
French peasant girl and bo^ haniig .igaiusl tie door "f a 
(Jottage ; the girl is listening wi h j^bi^Iifed jd. .-.sure to Mo' 
youth, who urges his suit wiua pertinacity and (*arne-ln?*.‘-8. 
The defect in the piece is that the (igures are rather large for 
the canvas, and the colour, though ^ery agui'd.lc. nvgkt ' ave 
been less florid- with advantng*\ 

(No!. 3U), “First (da.^s tlie Micting,” and (Xo. r'l'dl), 
“Second Class ^the Parting,” by A, S lomon. litre the 
JIanging Committee are to blame again in •.epariting so far 
pictures painted as pendants, neither of wliich aic iu (act per- 
fectly complete without the other. The same judicious treat- 
ment has been awarded to (Nos. 71 and 210), ‘‘Fuentes 
d'Oflor^* as we have before noticed. Thofcc we are now 
criticising tall two simple tales. In the (irst class there is the 
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mei-ting for tlu* first lime of a y'umg lady iind gentleman in si 
railw'ay carriage. All gois merry as a marriage bell. The 
stuff'd seats and eaisy motion of the eanbige have inclined the 
guardian of the kidy, her old father, lo fall asleeji, leaving the 
young lover, wl.o is so smitten w'itli t’ne beauty of tlie Isuly, to 
ghze his (ill, “ Jir.d sigh .md wish and gs/'* iigrdii.” The story 
is plain enough. In the “ S-.*coTui Clas.s ” ii i> as pl,nn,-but 
more painful. A w'idow of a gciitleiuan— it m«ght be the 
same lady wdio sits so happily iu the (jllicr picturi — young 
and t)' joilitiil, but full of sonov , is mveying bti son, a ii.id- 
sliiprn'i*', to horlsmoi.'fh, tin re I-. r the first t’aie .to enter the 
(fuein’s S' ' Mce. 'ri.e sad I'aci of ll i* mother ga/Iiig on hir 
b ly wdi ji,.i >■)( ii l)f' 1 i.gntii'ii ; w'ImU: t|,ip bintf hornet i.iee of 
a sailor and liis wit, , mured to piiiiing-, add to ihc intercfct of 
ibc jiivtuics. 'Tlie smci wc mu.''l n.< nlum ibcm, of 

these paintings me that th->y are too lileiuh Mr. Mosc-a' 
advi-rtiseiiit Jits and tbe ^h!Its (•.ix fir fojty shillinifs) of 
J‘’.u)ope.in not«iiii'iv appc.'img in one ]dctur.*, and tlie varied 
lights and eobmi.-. in tin otbvi ni ce- r..!! il \ suhtnicting from its 
uii'ly ofpurpo.sc. 

(No -JT?), “ 'I’lie .k v.'akenirg ('oust u nee ” is e.m* of, if not 
the most, exiramdinain j.Kiur^’ in aeaibrny. A gill, wdio 
HilM with In 1 M uii er, we-uing ilit* livery 'iiid «*a'i!ig the hr. :id 
of guilt o,j(‘, in fa' l, who btars the anomalou*. buf expressive 
title of “mistre>5 ” - whilst tunong over her mu* le-book, 
ielhji upon OIK* »d Ik r ohl home songs. Starlini; abnost from 
his very tiobrai'-.s, for bi.s arm is round lur, she stares out of 
lie* eaiiias light full upon tlie sj); *. later, wiih a blank horror 
whitii js .'Appe.Iiiiig, Tile tn'iisblii'g of tlu lip*., the setting of 
the ti 'Mb, and the ri‘-ing tears, all bi token an internal snuggle, 
rduh’cu the miTi* >)itUr fioni the .Aliening laugh which jiro- 
ceids from tin* Wiling anil vulgar debam lu-e who lias cnMia/ed 
hex. 'I'womisiiMl p‘ts*-ageR from the Ilible, introduced ciii 
tin frame ()rtUe ]>'cluie, alone giv** tbc rr'ader of ihi-. sad talc 
ii hope tlial the -victim will yet break through her* toils. 
Xotliing ean be greatf'r than tho /u/ud displayed in thia 
picture. Soni'j of the detail.*^ are very Hiiely p.iinled ; some, 
it .'ipp'*;nw to as badly au lau be. 

T..*. odicr pictuie, by Mr. Hunt (No. dOS), “ The Eight of 
t^e AV'uld,” lia.*^ been so promincnily brought before the 
l)uhbc by a some\vh.it cgi-li'stical letter in the Timts^ by the 
$zu ot ii.gls-pi'iest of* lh(' I’r.e-itiiphaelitc brethfcii, Mr. Ruskin, 
ibat w* Could not, ('vee w-ere W’C incliuod, pass over it. It 
IS a Jine l)Ut peeuli.ir and 'excessively symbolical jxictuie. 
Our '^aviour, repn aenfed by a lull aiul emaciated figure, wdth 
a most f xpia ssi\e a.nd soirowdul couiitenancv;, in which pity 
is j^'-edoioinant, htamlb at a di»or typical of the buT' an heart, 
ami knock*; for yd.mis'^ujn. In his hand lu. holds a hmtern of 
aiili*|ue .shape ; and ii^ tlie strange twilight, and beneath tho 
trec.s of an oreliard baied by the iiutumnal blast, he waits for 
admission. Again he knocks, l-sleiis, and ngedn knocks. The 
lieiut mav riV'l williixi wlubl the sl< ady light falls upon tlio 
])ure dew, j|Jic ripe falkn fi lut, and thc» orchard glass, and the 
steady glov, of the glow-worm burns -without a twinkle, 
mystical ami puu*. V.-ars of pitRiU thought and 
y tamin' leve— love ntH less intense because aware of the 
fiinfiibi s.s fd tIic ))tlove<l (»bje;-t - .ire ]>'iinted iu the look of 
I'r.e Saviou:. i'iio.-e w In • f.ee beyond ibe surface will see all 
t^ i« ; tln-M* who h)ok only at n picfure as a picture will think 
It, a pamiul and dull :*ff 'ir. It is urd l)y any means a Protes- 
tant. comp isi'iou, i:iil'..ss w’e class the Fuheyitcs and OratorianB 
with us ; it IS pre-eiidm'utly (' ittudic, anJ somev^'hat Byzan- 
tine in execution, fit only to be hung in some of those little 
ch?])els which are to Ivo found in tlie side ai.sl(*.s of continental 
calhedial :, wh'jre cunscic'nce-.sliitken clevotecs might And a 
holaee in th.' patient face, ami burn their tapers whilst they, 
prayed beneath it. idr. ivuskin’s exposition of the picture 
was ch ver ami certainly full of mind ; but we must say that 
his stricture, if applied to the ordinary mass of those who* 
flock to the Academy merely as sight seers, w'as ill-judged, 
pinec it is uselcEs t** 

•* Break a hutt( vfly upon the wheel 
and if to those who look at pictures as pictures should be 
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looked at, it was unjust, ‘f The Light of the World” must, in up. With Hamiet, or with a scene from the life of CromweU, 
our opinion, be looked at as another instance of great ex- or even Louis XVI., the event would have b(?en different, 

cellcnce amongst the Prie-Raphaelitcs. The last pictures wliich we shall notice in this room are 

(No. 371);, “The Marriage of Strongbow and the Princess (No. 403), “The Last Sleep of Argyle before his Execution, 

Eva,” by Maclise, attracts perhpps as many earnest admirers A.n. 1685.” by E. M. Ward, forming the second of a series of 

as any. It is the largest and most populous picture we have eight pictures painted for the House of Commons, by order of 

seen for some time upon the walls. It is carefully painted, the Royal Commission, and (No. 400), “ Cupid Captive,” by 

full of excellent drawing, finely finished accessories, and G. Patten, A. The first is already familiar, most probably, 

brilliant costume. It represents ‘ Strongbow claiming the even to our country readers, from the engraving of it in the 

hand of his youthful bride upon a battle-field, the foreground Illustrated London Neirs. It^ represents the old Puritan lord 

of the picture being filled with the wounded, mourners, and calmly sleeping his last mortal sleep in this world, with his 

searchfirs for the dead. Yet, notwithstanding all its merit— hand resting on a lUble, and with fetters upon his limbs, 

shall we not rather soy, because of its meritorious carefulness An enemy, one of the recreant lords of the council, has come 
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—it is, to use the language of a contemporary, ** loud.*' The to look upon him, and staits back awed at the calm majesty of 
amount of labour expended, the canyas, the expense gone to- Argyle. Mr. Ward last year exhibited the companion picture 
b} the artist for costumes and models, must be all enormous, to this scene, “ The Execution of Moi.trose and now, with 
and the production is a fine one. The question therefore a wide philosophy, to show that on both sides, in rWil and 
remains, Does the painting before* us repay tlie labour, religious struggles, good men fall, he gives us **The liOSt 
anxiety, expense, and genius expended on it? does it call up Sleep of Argyle.' ’ Let us hope that the lesson will not be 
any grand ^emotions, or .realise anything but a theatrical lost upon those of her Majesty's subjects for whose corridor 
scene? Our answer must be in the negative. As a work of the picture is painted, and that they will seek to imitate the, 
art it is meritorious * as a work of taste, or an historical com- fiery earnestness of Montrose and the deep religious fervour 
position, it is a failure. 'J'he scene is too remutc, the per- of Argyle. The colouring of the picture is perhaps too deepQ^ 
sonages too unknown, to give interest to .the contorted or sombre, and wants relief. “Cupid Captive,” by Fatten, is a 
quiescent groups before us, nor has the painter been enabled graceful picture from the pencil of one who once promised 
to them* . The picture fails to interest, it only distiirbs highly, but who has not yet redeemed that promise. 
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PAUL P 0 T T E if . • 



Til L celebrated Abbe de Lammeiiais, recently dead, uiid whose 
death exhibits the bigotry of the irreligious classes of Trancu in 
a strong light— they having prevented him even from seeing a 
minister of religion— sometimes wTote shrewd things on art, 
as he did' on most other topics. lie was a man of rtftedive 



mi «preMiw Bund, «nd graiped aU such 

which ii ever the characterisuo of genius. C(^n 
SSch painters,” he eaye, «h»ye 

v«. I. 


ommori ond ordinary in nstuier Thercisttprairie, with sstreain 
,nd some old willows; a vallty, crossed by a torrent swollen 
ly the storm, the remains of which may be seen in the heated 
dow of the western sky, aloitg the edge of which it vanishes 
ind flies ; upon a desert shore, a hut at the foot of a naked 
ock, the sea beyond, a tossing sea, and in the distance a sail, 
vhith falls down almost on the wave by the effect of the storm. 

[f we reflect, however, we may see that it^ is tho thought 
)f the artist, his intimate and private life wliieh is communi- 
•ated to us, which absorbs us. It is art that carries us away 
m its mighty wings to regions loftier than the senses cmi 
-cacli. Do you not dieecrn beneath the exterior form m the 
inimals of Paul Potter, a kind of life which belongs to each of 
hem, a manifestation of their nature, essential and typical ? 
rhe manner, the position, the look, all speak in them.' • 

“ A hundred years ago," observes a recent French critic, 

‘ such an appreciation would scarcely have been compre- 
licnded, and such ideas would have presented themselves to . 
10 man. Amateurs only saw in Paul Potter a faithtul copyist 
of nature, a painter truthful unto naivete— U) use a charming 
French word-and skilful in rendering that which he had 
carefully observed. It was reserved for our ap, imbued M 
strongly with pantheism, to dUcover in the pamtings of 
Dutch masters that delicacy of sentiment which may be d^- 
covered in the smaUest of their productions, and to find 
landscapes of Kuysdael. as in the animals of Paul Po^ 
something of a vague enchantment, which w6 may denonduato 
by the name of poetry. All that has received the great |^t . 

life, and is warmed in our sun, and breatlies our air, 
right to interest us. But between inferior natum tod 0U», 
own there must be an interpreter, a aimplo man^ jrho 
proacliM ieooiidary hwg* by bU naivM, mi *'‘"***®^CT 
equtl* by hi* genius. A poet, nipalnter, aw#* 

of Ais obioutt world, must pea*ti«te Iti tAtowwii 
• tsmmoQkls, « RimJi** (I*#* 

Ill 
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tranelatc thorn into tlio noblo language of the mfhd, or better, 
into the language of the heart, to render them Mear to U8 
by (jolouring and peneil. Bernardin do St. Pierre must reveal 
unto US the secret harmonics of nature, liuysdael must move 
us by the spectacle of a stormy ’sky and the shivering of 
great trees shaken by the wind, and Paul Potter must uiake 
us hear the ccmiplaint (»f*thc lamb and the lowing of the cattle. 
And the strange and surjirising thing is, that this nature, 
which has spoken to us, which has been manifested by the 
representations of certain chosen men, teaches us to k:u>w 
their genius. It has become the- i xpression of their 8(‘nti- 
inent, and \)y this means reaches our souls.** 

It appears to us, that lyamiiieiiais and his commentator, 
like Very many critics on art, niaki' a great deal more ot the 
iiifentions of artists than ever the artists intended thi’in- 
selves. A cattle painter, certainly, never ought to introduce 
any other poetry into his liuniMe landscape than that real 
poetry which exists in (‘Verjp rcprcsentatioii ot the verdant 
til Ids, tlu‘ leafy foK St, and the animals \%hich give them life. 
Much astonished would some r,t the guMt art’sis he, if th<. 3 ’ 
■W'cre favoured with an opportunity of perusing tlu) criticism of 
modern times. 

Tliat there is poeiry in a row, by Paul Peuter, we readily 
agree; but it is the poetry that is found in c veiy repiest illa- 
tion of fine animaln in the open fields, (juiet-ly and calmly 
feeding lienealh the haiuiy waiiii light of ttic sun, and not that 
far-fetehed and faiuitul poetry, •* tne inner life oi tlie paiiitci,” 
who, whe n liiiinintra eow , expounds liis own e'.iaraetcr, just us 
Sliak»«j)eare, in his plays, said hy senne to reveal himseit and 
his iiidi .'iduahty to us — Shakspeaic, wtiv) js at tiiru's an lago, 
an (nhello, a Hamlet, a Richard lil , and a Ja<k I’alslaft. 

PuulPoiter, Deseamns infoiinsus, descended trorn the house 
of Kgmond on his gnindmolher’s suit'. His gi andf.tlh^r was re- 
ci'ivcT of Upjicr and Lower Swain we. Ills aii'M-stois had filled 
with honour must of the higli ofh<'» s in the c’Jy of Knkuiseii, 
W’ht'ie he was born in lO'Jo, the son of Petci Ih.tler, n niedioere 
artist, who soim alter wtnt to Amstirdatn to <( quite there 
the right of cit !/citf<hip. Poivt JkoI neui anyotlnr 

master than hn ftlluT. whom be vnn.iMu iT ’iy suri':i''sed ;is 
soon ns lie had hiirnt tin lirh; ludiment- (<. fe.s art. “ ile 
was/’ says Descatnps, ** a prodiey, of whudi ticac is, jierh.ij's, 
no preceding exam] )lc ; he was at fourte- ii a skilful master. 
Ills AVorks sit thsit i<ge iUuic aiiiongst tno^e uf ih<* gle^ltc^l 
iiien.” 

After executing numerous stuni* s at Amstevil v iVoiutl ebne 
pictures Avhich adorned that town tmu ui that day, Priul 
Potter loft ids fatb.er, probably widi a Mew lo b mure t»ec to 
form himself; and he went and f-ctUea sit ihi Ile.gue, v. ieuc 
chance made him a lodger neat ?>icoi!is iialketiende, ivho had 
a great reputation in that town, 

Pcul I’otter wjis v.Tj' young, and. it is said, that at that sign 
he was very handsome. Ih' this as it msiy, he wms Vf‘ry 
studious -but not fo studious ns to neglect ri marking that in 
the same house Avuh hiinscif Jived a young latly of gr»"ut 
beauty. She w'as u young, merry, laughing crcaruri*, whom 
Paul sometimes met upon the stairs, and who, hlushingly, 
iriadje way for him, P ml w'as so struck by her charms that 
he even ]»sinted licr face and iiiade it a conrinual study, with- 
out, however, neglecting hi^ favourite animals. At first, 
Paul Potter was ignorant of the young lady’s ivmie, and 
T' mainf'd so for sour vme. IJe "t Liit, liow'cver, inquired, 
and h'und trial she was the daugiiter of the comparutlvc-ly 
wealthy archiuci, Nicolas Balkeuende. 

Th.a startli d him at lirst , and }.*' af-cordingl) di'tcrmincd 
U) make himself as ogreeahie as possiide to the young indy 
hers<'lf Ile had not iiiucli tliffh ulty in doing tl is, and found 
her ws pleasant as she was handsomtJ. llaAii«g for some time 
continued his addresses to her, lie boldly an ' jniured on a visit 
to the fhihcr. , 

\iul inry, sir.*' said Nicolas Balkrnciide, “ what may 
you be ? ’* 

1 aniin'd nainter," re plied Paul Potter, proudly, 
not. idloAv my (iaughtcr to marry au animal 
■,*’ (Jftntinucd the purse-proud architccl. 


Paul Potter protested, but his neighbour would 'not listen 
to him, and the young man retired considerably damped in 
his hopes. The young girl, however, secretly gave him every 
encouragement. The Hutch Vitruvius, as Descamps calls 
him, endeavoured to check their intimacy, but in vain. The 
loving artist would not *be kept down. He persevered in his 
art, ahd Avas soon encouraged by rich amateurs and con- 
noisseurs, who appreciated his mt^rit and began to buy his 
irodcst animals. The Dutch VitruAuus .soon began to find 
that an architect, even of his rank, ought to be very^lad to 
have such a son-iii-liAv. He, accordingly, frankly owned 
his error, and repaired it AA-ith a good grace, by giving his 
daughter, Adrienne Balkeuende, to Paul Potter. Paul was 
then tw'enty-five years bid. He had scarcely married, when 
lie established himself Avith his wife in a fine house, which 
soon became, as it AA cre, the Academy of the Hague. The 
principal personages of flolland, foreign minfsters, Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, the learned men and wits of the time, made 
it a rendezvous. Paul Potter attracUd tliem to his Avorkshop 
by' his mind, his amiable character, and the eharnip of his 
(fonversation. Thus surrounded and avcU received in the 
world, the ]»ainter conuibuted at the same time to the reputa- 
tion and fortune of his father-in-law, and thus nobly aA^enged 
the afirents he hfubput upon his l(»vc. 

For an ( arnewt Iovit of animal })ainting, there can be no 
eoutitry' more faxoiinibk- to the true study of this subj"‘Ct* 
than Holland. It is fertile in rich models -to usi* an artistic 
expression — in ])ii-turesquc inodtls. 'I'lie humiiiity and damp- 
ness of me soil ni.ilvi'S it mi immensi- prairie of a soft green, 
where numerous flocks Avander about, with their gaudy 
eoloiiis, the robe.s spotted in contrasted and harmonious tones. 
Nowhere else aie the colours of hulls and cows more varied 
and bnlliant If it be true, as Bernardin de St. Pierre says,- 
that naiurc iMry where* makes the animals winch llll the 
btnkground in strong contrast to surroutiding nature, it is 
above ;dl trui* in Holland. A monotonous country, crowned 
1 y.a .^kA' almost always gray and sad, the coilntry of J*.nil 
Potter, charms and deJighls lh(‘ eye by the A'jvaiMiy and nch- 
lu ss of toms remarked in the hair of the links. It st'ciuB 
tliat naluic htc'. kindly granted this comp- n^atioii to the iu- 
hahiiants of a counliy without Jjghl, AVJthout cliangt, and 
AMthoiii icluf NVliat is certain is, that w'c have het-n much 
struck, during our jemrueys iti Holland, with tin" spots which 
an found en tlie horned aminala of that coimtiy. Now 
upon a gra.> ground are lo he seen clear upeii-W'ork hum d 
Avith red si.ou ; sometimes light spots, which serve as a 
truisHoni hcTwcfUi tliespi>tsot hre, which art drawn upon a 
A-kbite gio'iiid, lufjughi np Jiere ami tin re Ity some milk Avhite 
Flams, that look like tom Iragnicnt.'. oi cloud. Often an 
animal, wli-ose tones are di.scurdant in themselves, plays its 
part ill the harmony of a gnnip ; and while a black bull stands 
(’Ut the chi« f t,bj»'Ct in b ild relict, tlie whole flock of varied 
hue create-s the incture. 

'J'luTc are but two countries Avhe re, properly speaking, cattle 
painters couhl arise arid lake a commanding pohiii»>n, as we 
have had several occaeions to rcnuiik ; and these are IJollAiid 
and England. 

Paul Pntier had nothing to do but to stroll about the neigh- 
bourhood «d‘ the Hague to find niodtls; and the first he met 
Avith were sure to ajiiiear the finot, so that he could copy 
tlmm in all their native simplicity, in the natural attitude of 
repose, or even in llieir sleep. Evi ry phase of their existence 
created a group for the artist. Ardent iu study, ho never 
W'cnt <jut without, taking with him a note- hook AH’ith numerous 
spare leaves, on whii-h he drew sketches of all that sfruck his 
imaginuiion ■ a tree, a plant, a wooden fence, a quickset 
h«"cige, or a shepherd. As for animals, he always drew them 
Avith the most scrupulous care, in every imaginable attitude, 
from the most pimple profile to the most difficult specimen of 
foii'shfirtening. Though not so fond of motion as Berghom, 
he hived to draw eow's three-fourths of their length, to diver- 
sify their lines by the projection of the bones aml'he was 
alw'ays dedighred to place in contrast the most tranquil out-^ 
lines of an ox lying down to those square forms, infinitely pic- 
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tute^que iu their variety, wliich arc furnished by the concavity 
of the flanks and the bony couRtrucUon of the hind quarters 
. He "Was also very clever in mingling hheep and goats with 
ruminating animals, so as to obtain a wliolc of agrttable lines, 
always allowing some cow with black stripes to take up the 
prominent place, or some motionle ss hull that raised its huge 
horns over the flock, like the solemn but somewhat stupid 
king of the pasture lie was indeed remarkable for the inttd- 
ligtmt attention, the patience, and tin* love, he brought to Ix'ar 
upon the least details of his picture. He loved to sliow 
contrast betvceen the rough jiaris and the evi-ii ji.irts of the 
skin ; not a sliade or liiii, however lim', ever escaped hiin ; lie 
studied in every animal ih(‘ bending of th(' lioni-s, iliat ])e(*uliar 
motion ol the eyebrows on which depends the air of liaidness 
or softness, tlie character of the ears, the movement of th<‘ 
hair which stands on end in liifls, and, in firio, the mudded 
clumps of hair, wi bout forgetting the extremities, which 
were never drawn and jtiinted wuh more precision or more 
correctness than by I*unl IVntt'i. 

These admirable studii's of wdiicli wo speak, these outlines - 
or, to speak more’ cornanl}', these tinished drawin gs, both in 
outline and filling up— weic tak»-n home by the artist, as tffo 
materials for bib compobitiuns ; and in gt neral Ins eoncepnoiiB 
of these \^ere to simple, that it wos .‘■uihcient tti tidd to ihem ii 
bdckgrouTid to change a study intti a iiictnre. Having returned 
home, he continued his work wiiho\p, ceasing. He placed 
upon the marked foreground of Ins compo-hn'ji large plants, 
.which he hud studied from nature ; he finished Ins jwodue- 
tion with an old trunk ot a wollovv, kinUUd, gnailed, and 
jagged, which he coined from his poitl</no on to Ins canvas ; 
and he gave as a background to bis group a little b(»use. fmih- 
fullv copied, with Us* wild lizards anti the smt'ke ol its roof. 
It vs'as thus that vvtre finished in the studni, full of visitors 
and tpiiie iHiisy with (!()nveis'iTitj.n, so ni.iii\ t liaiming woiw. , 
which for two hundred years ha\L, been iht honoin of ilic 
most illustrious galh.rit's, the inv of ion.ircnis \\)jo h i\<* ihas- 
sessed them or wlio h:ne seen then!, the rtputarion ol the 
engravers who have engraved tln-m, and tin* fortune of the 
pictu’-e- dealers who li-ive hiniglit them, to le-si-ll ilj**in to th<! 
noblemen of HngUnnb who have phietd 1 lit in luMih* the 
Ostades, the Motziis, the C’U)])S, and the lioiiibi.indls, to 
wander no mere. 

Perhaps nowhere ehsc can bt' found such ricli spt'ciniers of 
the art of the w'orld us are to be found in the gVdleiu'N of this 
country, where private individuals iiiake up tor the parsimony 
and niggarUliiiesH of the government. 

It has often been a matter of surprise that an artist, wliosi' 
works show us the character of a ealm, ihoughU’ul, hoim Ij*- 
man, could have vvorked amid men ol the world, lekriied men, 
ambassadors, and princfs. .’nd this without ever d*-paTtiiig 
from his precision, without t*ver giving up that tranquillity of 
soul which is brc ithcd in all his pastorals. Hut when one 
has carefully studied the nature of true iirtiwis, one under- 
stands this seeming contratliction, and oiu’ cm ri'eoncile the 
fact that a being, melancholy in solitude, sliould he the gayest 
of men as soon as he is surrounded by sympathetic frumds, 
anS thuii stimulated to eximnf*ioii of his soul. Paul Potter was 
one of those mobile tempera mcius His speech was fluiail, 
and kept on a pur and a level wiili any of those around him. 
He was even known to join wnih considerable imergy in 
those somewhat rough jokes which are legariled asthe ji^kes of 
the studio. If it must be all *-‘'d ilmt he was not always in 
good taste in his jokes, it mubi b(‘ remembered that light wit 
and a keen epigrammiiTic style Uio not exactly the chanictcr- 
istics of the country where he lived. An anecdote is told of 
him, which we must relate wnth caution, but which i.-i too 
much a part of his history to be forgotten wholly. 

The Piincess Dowager Emilia, Countess ot Zolins, ordered , 
of him a picture, to go over a cbininey in the; apaitmmlsof 
old court.* Paul Potter wished to bin pass himself. 
He painted a smiling landscape with cattle, but with one 

* ITio palace of the States imd Stailtholder. It is a vast building 
made of bricks, iiTegular but agrocublo, near a bu’gc jiool of water, 
cualled the Vin^tr. 


very ol.jt'ciionable feature in it. A courtier, who was indeed 
a model courtier for those days, very properly objocted, that it 
was nilther decent nor proper that tais picture should bs 
admit ted into a lady's chuiiiber. Tiie criticism was accepted 
as decisive. Tiie picturi* was quietly and politely got rid of. 

'rhirt criticism and tliis decision w'as hut a convincing proof, 
that art is not the imitation of naiu'c taken at ratidom and in 
the fact 'I'lu! work of th<* piiutiT should itv^ec'd be tho 
mirror of cre*uio(i, but an iiitellig ut minor, which should 
be (ver plensiiig and unobjcTTionable in its ugliness, 
and nevi‘r ugly in its licauty. Tlio iKnj Paul Pfitter took 
away liH piciiire, but the anecdote made a noise, anti ama- 
teurs disputed for the picture for its weight m-»gokI. The 
“ (k>w " wii'^ eeh'brated, and it passed into the finest c^tbincfs 
of the Low Countries It was long ju'csen’etl by the family 
of >luss?ot^ aldt'rm.iii «d“ the city of Amsterdam, and fell nt In.st 
into the hands of Van Ibesum, who sold it for two thousand 
florins, or I'lL’O, t(> the Sieiir Vati Iloek 'fhis eurious col- 
, h'ctor, lloubraken informs us, placed the “ (.hiw ” in his 
cabinet, oppcisite a etdebrated pieiure ot (ierard Douw, wdiich 
had somewhjit of a similar reputation. It may be amusing to 
follow its hisioiy Tlio msisTorpi<H (*, r*ject(jjl, and very pro- 
jierly rij<*cted, bv tin* jiriiicess Eaulia, is now iu the Henul- 
tage at St. Ikdersbui'g, aflfT having d throng!' tlic 

Cfilh'i lion orjost])huie at M .^lm.‘.i^'on, win re it was boiight by 
the hh/i|>e>i>r Ah va-irler in ISlT). d’lie pieture is valued at 
i' 0 000. Ml the i-ol!< ttioii of this g.llerv, ('onijir'Sril (if about* 
ttiiilv of the most remark aide iin*U(‘rpu‘<*t‘s in the world 

In the uendiboui IicmmI of the Hague is a pietly wood, whiijh 
almost tiiuebes tin* T 'M'u by tbt* north* ni gate. The Prince 
of Oi.i'tg" hid a lift!.' pahna* tb^^ri*, called the Wooden House. 
In 1 17 1 Phdi])j’e U was sostree K by llx* b' ,iut\ of this wood, 
that h'* (otnt)i''< de j bii oil: ’.t,-; no), to de,«froy Jt; titni among 
th' nhiCi did n<>t giio him i;n o* piTsonal < ni«»ymeiir, 

this Is, [) rh, ![)>!, the o-dv oi ilns t Jii.itietd destroyer 

ot tiu -h.itu-oi 1 and hi.-. f.oi.ily Mer order^'d the 

jinvi r on. Lfmis \IV., v h(^ w.is ti gu :ii and } *'iideroua 
iiiiit''tnr <i*’ o!h..y neids /'.cih,ns, huvb'g Siine'whirc lead a 

high *' e'ogiiMJi on tins jv t fd eh no nev, desired ui-') to leav'o 
behind him a nioj'Uriieni if):-.* te.xlmuei-s nf svjuI ; and <lunng 
an luvaMon, v hts h cost l.nn tlx hves of lh,t»()0 men, he spared 
the Mall oi I 'K'. lit. Tile wood o the H.aifm* was one ol the 
fiivouriu* walks ( f I’aul T'wltd*. He tnadi ir. tiu* 'Ubject matter 
ot immy of his pit * vires, acxi t ‘Oii cio'lv ot on.' of his most cele- 
brated one.'i, uluh w is sold lor ‘27, (Kh) livr".-*, a little more 
lli.in a ihous.uid pounds. the sale ot tlio Due. ch' v'hoiscul. 
At the eutraiH’v’ y on see a great pack of dogs led by huntsmen, 
and rc'ady for the ch ise ; helvunl ihe trees tour lioisoccu, and 
some COW;-, whieli u herdsm.i , dii\es hefu’e nim. 

The “ V'leiv of the Wood oi the Hague’' is a perfect land- 
scap that is, tlie figures are m.t of such importance as they 
arc elsewhere, if we coinpan tin n; with tin' g»‘(*at tre: s beneath 
which they iia^s. (h'rtani m. u cd bis day sji i very frta'ly, 
that hindsf.'ipe w.is ilu' wt ak ji'iml of I'anl Potti r, that hi« 
background was monoronous, ai.d I’riose who mvii dliis talents 
aiid his genius tri('d thus to depreci.ati' him. ^J’his i< proacli, 
howi-vcr, a(ldre.''.S'*d it; an iniimal painb'r, was wantmg in (jor- 
recrimss. Doubtless, Paul Poiti r hml n-d the lire, the wit, 
the imagination of IhTghem. H(i knew not how, as that 
painter did, to throw ca'priciously over a landscape, where* lay 
rustic ruins, little flakes ot bghi ; but In* is iinue xx//' nioie 
trim and redly Dutch. R» ought up in the humid and flat 
country, which he mver left, Paul Pott(*r ha.'j not borrowed 
from the skj of Italy the warm rays wliich ofuii animate 
the noble country Hcenes of Rerghem. He never .''avv anything 
but the gray and heavy sky of Hcjlbind, th(^ horizon of fla^ 
plains extending far out of sight, and the line of which is 
only broken here and ‘here by tho Bumniita ot Mceple^ ; and 
that lo.v hviriz m, that pale sky, he has reproduced faith- 
fully, without an} addition of hU own, without any endeavour 
to make them atriking by embellishment or addition, And 
nothing smied him better than such scenery. His heavy 
sky is a back^ouud every way suited to show the flcec^^s ; 
and the spotum skins of the an iraalg which occupy a front ' 
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place in bis composiiioii, as in his artistic love. With the 
tact of a master who fears to divide the interest, ^ who 
perfectly understands the power of unity, Paul Pottw takes 
care not to add to the value of the landscape ; he makes it, 
in fact, as tranquil as possible ; he lulls one to rest beneath a 
fleecy vapour, and is satisfied for the foreground of his picture 
with a thistle, a dead branch, or some common plants of the 
fields. ^Vith Jlerghem, the Imdscape has motion, it shines, 
it moves parallel with the animals which fill it; with' Paul 
Potter the country is a secondary consideration, and the 
general appearance of nature is sacrificed to the grace of the 
flock. See the Bull ” in the Museum of the Hague (p. 40a). 

We mustnot, however, be understood to imply that the sun is 
always absent from the pictures of Paul Potter, nor that he 
utterly annuls tha background to give all the relief desirable 
to his principal subject of attraction — the sheep and oxen. 
We moan only to convey the idea that he, in general, selects 


bulls, or the curly wool of his sheep, and lustrous hab^cifhia 
bounding goats. 

Who does not feel that Paul Potter must have been an 
amiable and gentle man ? “ When one knew him thoroughly," 
says Argenville, “ it was difficult to leave him.*' And yet, thU 
painter of the quiet of the fields could not obtain domestic 
peace.. “His wife, who had an unfortunate penthani for 
gallantry, was quite delighted with the crowd of visitors who 
frequented the studio of Paul Potter. She found among 
these visitors many- an admir^. The artist, deeply occupied 
with his art, saw them with a tranquil eye, and she did not 
even attempt to save appearances. But one day, coming 
suddenly upon her, when listening with eager ear to the pro- 
testationB of a tender lover, he grew furious, and taking thim 
by surprise, cast round them a net-work which served to 
keep the flies off his horse, and tied them in 'with a strong 
cord. Then wishing to imitate the husband of Venus fully 
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a certain hour of the day, not an arbitrary hour, for Paul 
Potter never gave way to mere fancy, but precisely the hour 
when the sun is to be seen in his country. In Holland the 
sun, in general, remains covered wdth clouds the whole day ; 
it seems, as it were, only to rise about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and then it enlivens tlie fields and meadows until 
the setting of the sun. At tliat hour, the light coming from 
the !iorizon gives a rosy tint to the country, enlivening all it 
meets, showing up all the rich colours of the animals, and 
detaching all objects by their lengthened shadows. But the 
upper part of the sky is at this time quiet and gray, 
and unless there is some cloud which -atches the light, 
the background remains sufficiently tranquil to bring out 
the foreground plans. This is the hour ef the day which 
Paul Potter has chosen to paint. But foi feor the sky should 
si^bil and draw off attention frpm the animals, he 

aoftly and even in the cottony style, rather than 
■ At IPpittiaiih the importance of the rtoloured robe of his 


he called all his friends in— now quite satisfied that among 
them were many other rivals for his wife's affection — and 
showed the blushing and furious couple thus tied; thus aven- 
ging himself for his wife's and his pretended friend’s trea- 
chery. The rivals of the unfortunate individual thus cap- 
tured, went away. The house of the painter became Itss 
noisy ; his wife, confused and sorrowful, begged his pardon. 
Potter thought her sufficiently punished, and forgave her.*’ 

Still, after a misadventure of this kind, it was difficult to 
remain in a town where it had made much noise, and had 
formed the general topic of conversation for some time. It 
was in 1 G52. Paul Potter then quitted the Hague, and went 
back to Amsterdam, where his family resided. He had been, 
moreover, invited there by. the burgomaster, Tulp, who wte 
one of his friends, and who gave a high price for his pictures. 
The greater number, of the works of Paul Potter became tho 
property of this rich amateur. 

The town of Amsterdam was then inhabited by fteTerit 
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eminent artints* There can be little doubt that the examina- 
tion of their great works filled our painter with the spirit of 
emulation It is certain that from this moment I’aul Potter 
endeavoured to enlarge his tone, to increase his proportions, 
and to elevate his charming pastorals to the dignity of hisunic* 
pages* It w^.an error — a very great error. Animals the 
eiee of life in a picture fail to interest us ; they cannot do so, 
because then they actually enter into competition with nature, 
which will not bear this kind of comparison. I'o render such 
colossal proportions tolerable with the subject, the charm of 
which cgnsists in the truth of the character, of w'hich the 
poetry is domestic and nothing less than the genius of 

Kambrandt would be required. There w’ould be nt ed of a 
kind of fantastic audacity, a strange light,, and the interest of 
some unexpeett'd drama. Unless with such additional arts as 
these, what illusion can there be about cows as large as life, 
with horns which touch the irainework r In the pri^scnce of this 
enormous reality, the mind rcl'ui«i*s to give w'ay to the feeling 
of imagination, and cannot recall the idea of thi‘ loaiitry, and 
feed contemplatively on the beauties and glories of nature. 
Taste has laws which may be disimleel, despite jiroverbs tp 
the contrary ; and yet, tlujugh they are unwritten, they are 
not less rigorous. Heason tells i^s that we must apportion ihii 
means to the end. If we cannot, chsriu the spectator by show- 
ing him a little corner of sky about three inches square, three 
square yards will not enable us to take a hold of his mind. 

Moreover, while forgetting the.se impi’rious rules, Paul 
Potter has not succeeded in making liirn.self an excuse by tlie 
general success of his attempt; and here i.s the jirincipal 
error. The great picture which is shown at the Hague as a 
marvel, and which represenrs a bull, wuh a cow lying down, 
a lamb, and a herdsman, all the size of life, doe.s not come up 
to the immense celebrity which has been giien to ir by books 
of art, guide-books, and the hurru;d eriiieisms of picture- 
deah-rs and enthusiastic amateurs The touch is line, no 
doubt ; the iinimuls are truthful in the oxtreiu'; ; but the 
whole wants warmth, intc<rcst, and charm. The eye is 
shocked by the unexpected dimensions, and the precise 
manne r of Paul Potter, so' udmirable in his smallei produc- 
tions, is here un satis fi^ffiory and cold AVe want a broader 
brush, with niori* energy and fire, and some of* ilu* gn’at 
chiatosettro effects, by means of which Cuyp and Kembrundt 
would have saved the reputation of such a picture. These 
reraurks apply still more to the great “ Hear Hunt *’ of the' 
Museum of Amsterdam, which is certainly the weakest of all 
the pictures by this master. Kuysdiiel knew how to express, 
within the limits of a small picture, the profundity ol the 
infinite. 

“ These animals, of gigantic proportions,*' says Thore, 
“ were made by Albert Cuyp much more gigantic within the 
space of a foot square. Mathematical proportion does not 
necessarily decide size. The smallest figure of Michatl Angelo 
is grander than the huge figures of eermin artists Heiivenuto 
(Jellini carved on the poirinn 1 of a sword, eombms which 
were worth six miles of battle seeiies to be found ui \ ersailJes, 
W'hile the elephant of the Kastille was petty alongside thi' 
elephants carved on a ring in the time of the conquests of 
Alexander." 

If, however, Paul Potter failed to elevate his talent to a level 
with the huge canvas on wdiich he painted his humble models ; 
on the other hand, what energy, what sentiment, what perfec- 
tion is there in his smaller pic' the dinieiihion.s of which, 
better suited to the simplicity of tlu subject, allowed him to dis- 
play to advantage the perleciidn of his pencil, and even the 
softness and poetry of his heart. There is no one who has 
examined these productions of Paul Potter, during the two 
hundred years which have elapsed since he painted the por- 
traits of the animals that serve man, without, at the very first 
glance of the eye, admiring the startling truth, the good hu- 
mour, the happy light of his pictures, so softened and so gentle. 

The soul of the painter was, as it were, presented in these 
peaceful compositions quite as much as have been the minds 
of others who have painted heroes “ I recollect, when I was 
at, college," says an eminent French critic, "1 spent a 


whole day in visiting the portfolio of a rich amateur of 
engriivmgs, who amongpt oilier ancient productions, showed 
me some superb works by Paul Potter. I knew not even 
the name ot thia celebrated artist, and certainly 1 had no 
idea of what was meant by c«»pper-phite, first jiroof, proof 
before letters, and so on. Uiit gbiiicing over the horses, I was 
imieli struck hy the beautiful engraving known as the * Fries- 
land Horse.' * It r»])reseut8 a powerful horse during a 
storm on a Mint pruirio. In the distance, under the horse's 
feet, nay he seen a village, and some trees bent by the wind, 
their black outline relieved on a dark sky. 1 know not why^ 
but the sight of this horse, abandoned and abmcN caused me 
profound emotion. 1 thought J tlieii felt that halure had 
within it a hidden jioetry, a iriysieriouK essenee, which at 
certain moments rcAeals itsi If l«> elevated minds, to predestined 
artists ; that for them this moral essence is infused even into 
the breath ol the air, and that llu-rc is the secret of^that 
inexpressible charm wdin h lluy knew how to give to the 
painting of the herbs ol ihi' riild, as well as to the mule and 
sad attitude of the resigned aiiuiial." 

A model h write? hiis said of tbe animals of Paul Potter: 
“ Others have paintiai cows, oxen, well-drawn sh^ep, all well- 
coloured and painted, lie, alone, haft siuzed their expression, 
the physi^ignomy of their irn er existent e, of their iiisiinet. 
AVe admire the Ihuks and ht rdsof Berghtun, of Van der Vi-lde, 
ol K.irel Dijjardin ; wt' touc hed hy those of Paul Poller." 

Kv(*n if we were to regard the pamiingh of the Dutcli })aiiit(U' 
puiely from a picturcMluc point of view, he would iieverthe- 
le.'^h take rank amongst the tiist artists of his country. And, 
plueiiig him within the limits of his special subject, we 
may say that Paul Potter is truly and unaff etedly the master. 
Truly, no one has siieeceded nioie than he has— scaretly as 
much. Not t):ily dot's he thoroughly know his animals, 
their aiiattuny, thiir habits, thtdr character ; but no one has 
so cart liilly observed ine gait which this character gives 
them, the movement or the posture whit’i betrays either 
agitation oreabnnt'ss in lliem Never was there se^ n a more 
robust and simple w.iy t-l showing tlic construction of his 
gT*at ‘ xen, or of his dmughi horses. And in no ease is 
the triuiiiph ol the who'e, ot tht' muss, obtained at the cx^ienso 
t/f dt'hcacy of detail. With the exci ption ot the sky, which 
flies away gmtly to tht' hoii/on, dun and somewhat gbioiny. 
not lung is sacrihced which m.iy kt cp tne flagging attention 
alixe. 'I’n»‘ hair is coUlm led and divided on iht' loieheati of 
the cow, it is roiindi'd where the horns arise, it is smooth on 
the nt)» and ends in #nequal lulls. It stands up on the 
shtmlder, it is crisp as ht^rsehair on the back-bone; it stands 
up again wdicrexer llu' auinial has licked it, or where he has 
rubbed himself ag.iin.sl a tree. 

Trie smallest accidenis of the skin art' expressed with scru- 
pulous Hiitl unerring fidelity The .sliet'p’s wooj, the golden 
heere ot the lamb, arc rmdtred with minute exactness. Hi« 
poneil fojget.^ not the scum which lias stuck to them from 
ciossing a pond, nor the mud which has bchjiattered them, 
nor the manure mixed- wiili bus ot stiaw attached to the 
haiineht'S of the sln ep whirh has been rolling in the yard. 
The pauiter is careful to tdiserve the pt'culiar characteristics 
which belong to each race, the details of expression and the* 
liubitH wuiioh eljaraeierisc the indiviclual. It is in this way 
that Paul Potter was above all the real and genuine animal 
painter. * 

It wo seek t6 find out W'hat arc the. di'ttinctivo marks of thifc 
master, we must compare him with his rivals- with Berghem, 
wuih Van der Velde, Albert Cuyp, and Karel Dujardiri, 
Berghem has more wit and ingenuity, and less nature. Vail 
der Velde has not so much precision as Paul Potter, n t feo 

♦ Adam Bartsch tluM de.scribes this ciigravjug ; “A fties- , 
land horse, of a mottled-gray colour, seen friuu the piofilt, and! 
turning towards thi‘ right of the eilgruving. Its mane is divided 
into tlirci- pnrlH, phiTted and tied together hy a knot of, Htib'on. 
He is .standing In a large field, betore a town, which is Vt‘h in 
the distiincc, and wh.eh crosses the Whole badOlt! <>f the 
The sky is glouigy and blaek. Ou the right ijftasr bo read, --PauiiW^ 
Potter. 1052." ' v]), 
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tAUch energy ; but he has occasionally more gtace, and, as an 
instance, we may mention that his ** Sheep with he^6ung 
nestling in search of food*' is ’ inimitable. Albert fliyp is 
gifted with superior genius ; he grasps nature in the varied 
phases of its history ; he is elegant in his luminous portraits 
and powerful in his landscapes; he draws elegant horses 
coming out of the stables of gentlemen, as well as he does the 
horse that works at the plough ; he colours beautiful skies, 
paints the rolling of the sea and the ships which move upon 
it, passes from the hunting rendezvous to the rustic farm, and 
is, in iact, superior to Paul Potter in the universality of his 
genius ; but the latter, in his special subject of animals, sur* 
passes his rival in the extraordinary truth and perfection with 
which he renders his models. Karel Hujardin is so amiable, 
and so charming, that it is impoMsible to place him anywhere 
but in the first line ; and yet, setting aside the rural savour of 
his eolden landscapes, and only stud.^ing his successful 
aiiimals, Kanl must also yield the palm to Paul Potter as 


senting the roughness of the skin of his animals, or wh^snlie 
is painting the minute details of uneven ground. In every 
other part it is, as it were, embroidered and mibuto. Hitakies 
arc' flaccid and cottony; they have none of that rich tone 
which in Karel Hujardin makes the clouds so real and success- 
ful ; none of those open lurid places showing th^ storm, which 
Joseph Vemet so admirably rendered. Setting aside these 
defects, the landscape, considering the distance of the grounds, 
is dashed off correctly, and the manner of the painting is 
perfectly appropriate to the subject and the effect desired to 
be produced. 

The love of nature is often found in men of delicate tem- 
perament, whose bodies are destined to die away before theii: 
time. Like Van der Velde, who loved the country so much 
and who painted animals so well, Paul Potter had within him 
the gf'rms of premature death. The gradual w'eakening of his 
bodily health is attributed to excess ot work, lie laboured, 
says his chief historian, night and day. Tbe lamp at mid- 



his master, because he is more proiound, more true, more 
complete. 

There are in nature many objects which can be successfully 
rendered by mere colour without the assistance of touch— that 
is to say, without the touch appearing. Great historical sub- 
jects, abotc all, whensthey are treated in the fresco style, 
show no trace of the touch. The elevation of the idea here 
diminishes the importance of the material part of art, and the 
coquetries and niceties of the proiossion. But it is not the 
same in fancy subjects, in which aie presented animals, vege- 
tables, terras. These cannot do without visible touches, 
any more than metals or other shining bodies, on the clear 
paitt. Not only is the touch necessary to express the cha- 
racter of these different objects, fw well as to convey the sen- 
tigMmt of pndje) of delicacy, or love, which animates painting, 
, tint ' .because it is required- to interest the oyi more in propor- 
M the niind is less appealed to. It is for inis reason that 
via always beeq held iit such high esteem. 


night found him still painting. In the long winter evenings 
he would employ him?olf in engraving the studies which he 
had made for his painting, and he never w'ent but without hi-* 
pencil and his note bonk. But this continual application, for 
which he was gently scolded, and which is looked upon as the 
cause of his death, was but an imperious requirement of his 
nature. It appears a kind of destiny of some, condemned to a 
short life. They devour hours to consume the life of several 
men in one ; and, as if they bOre about them the presentiment 
o( their fate, we see them hastening to Tive, to acoompliah 
their task, and thus make their fiame burn to the Igst. it 
was so with this great painter, the humble friend of the flx)ck8 
and herds and fields. Paul Potter died of decline in. 1654, 
not having completed his twenty-ninth year. He .was buried 
in the great chapel of Amsterdam. He left behind bios sl little 
gifi, three years old, and the wife he had so much loired 
he even pardoned her levity. * •, . 

Two centuries .this very year have passed since JdP^d^th, 
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Ama|>urs and connoisseurs also seek for his beautiful cngrav- cows and' his horses with little short dashes which he seldom 
inga, which ha^e bocome very rare ; indeed, so rare are they, lengthened, except when he wished to make large deep sha- 
that many are glad even to obtain the copies from them by dowB,%nd he rendered the itreaks of the hair in a moat adml- 
tne Chevalier de Claussin. But when speaking on this sub- rable manner. The work of his engraver’s point is neat and 
ject, we cannot do better than quote the most learned of close, so that we can scarcely recognise the burin with which 
critics. Adam Baitsch says: Paul Potter engraved he went over it in some places. 'ITie little backgrounds in his. 

eighteen subjects, - which are the delight of connoisseurs, collections of animals are executed with lightness and deli- 
When we recollect that he was only eighteen when he en- cacy, and the plants in front of the engraving (No. H, os 
graved ‘ The Cow-keeper,* and nineteen when he engraved well as the ‘ /uharaia/ No. 1S\ show u j>T.ictice in the 
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The Shepherd,’ we are astonished at the extraordinary 
genius of this master, and we can scarcely comprehend how 
at this age he could have prq^uced works which would be 
the glory of the most ingenious artist, of the most consum- 
mate master in the practice of his art. Perfect correctness in 
^he drawing, sttiking truth in the character of the animah*, 
Temsritable intelligence in the composition, happy effect m 
the chioroacuro, combined with a sure and soft point, all unite 
in hk^roducikms to raise him to a level with the authors of 
the greatest mastcrpu'ce®* Potter engtaved the skin of ms 


art of engraving siitli as is rarely met with in engraviligs by 
painters.” ‘ / 

Though he hes only engraved oxen, cows, horses, and sblne 
few sheep, Paul Potter studied and drew almoiat every kted of 
quadruped; those, at all events, which belong to the dbitialn 
of art, and which do not interest the naturalist aloiie/ The 
work of his contemporary, Marc de Bye, vfho ifai of ( 

Jacques van der Does, epntams no less than ^itity-ohe 
ehgraved after Paul Potter, There ore fceiiW "of 
wolyes, foUqwed by packs of hovnds; pigs, she- goats, 
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goatB. From the eighteen engravings from the hand of our 
excellent painter, one of the haiidflomest and one of the rarest 
is that W'ich bears the name of “ /lubacaia.*’ It is d great 
tree which fills the forests of Bruzll. We see a superb branch 
of it (iovered with leaves and fruits protecting from the lower 
part of the trunk, and reacliing to the very summit of the 
picture. At the foot of tlii.s trcf', engraved W'ith the finest 
and most intelligent of poiuis, is a monkey sitting on the 
ground, holding iii his fore j)i<,\vri a fruit of the same tree, like 
a nut. This monkey wa-^ ‘.h:' ^ubj 'd of a serious discusaioii 
among certain celebrated natunilo ts in France, during the last 
century. Maiggrave gave a woiMleut of it from the engrav- 
ing«d' Potter, and called it the* cry/Owirt of Congo; but liulfon 
conibiiticd this opinion and that <'.f Linmvus, wdio called it 
HiariJi, and decided that the monkey of Paul Potter was the 
common JJrazilian sapiijo. 

Il may be readilv iniagiiK'J, f.imiliur a,s mo.st, persons axe 
with till' impulses which 5 .enerjj,lly guide fervent amateurs — 
thc-ie impulses being not alv ays purely artistic — how sevefe 
have oeiasionally been the struggles to possess an engraving 
which had the honour of sucli a dispute. ^ 

“It is whifrt examining such works as the eighti'cn precious 
engravings ot Paul Pi.ttrr, that wC recognise in the engraving 
all the n'.erits of the ailisi his profound knowdedge, his love 
for truth and cxaclnes' . his search for truth of cuitline, his 
fitiff character, liis senlimenl, and tenderness of kotj!. 
H/)w elearh’ ' *'* '’nude distinguished ! How admirably he 
reiifh’ difierences of eonslructifln which csisf in 

ot tile same race, for example, betw'eeii the bull 
and the ^ow ! Th<’ lat'er has in general a long face, an open 
forehead, and soft brovvh i^er the eyes; the bull, on the 
other, liand, has a fieree and savage look, a short head, the 
neck tremendous m itr. ihieknrss and convexity, thickset, 
heavy, tliu shoulders falling aw.'iy, and the hind-quarters 
rather liglit. A treatise on anatomy would searccly give you 
mi're iiii irmution oii tbi se suhjeets than do the engravings of 
this m. stfr. As fir horse?, no one ever painted them better 
than lie did. W-' do not heie allude to those prancing steeds 
introduced by Wouver.uaii*5 .nto hi-: hunting halts, nor to the 
fierce Andalusian ^teedH whicli carry the heroes of Vandyck, 
nor to the heavy eoiirsi'rs A\ hi( n are found on the canvases of 
Lebrun and Van der Mt'uleu, ns in the carousals and festivities 
of Louis XIV., nor to lb .it bubt, lean, and bounding horse of 
which (hirlt Veimt \m:s lie exceilci.t painter. 1'he model 
which J*aul adopteil wii'^ the working liorse— the useful, 

patient, and robust hor-c - which has Vjeen so admirably under- 
stood by (Tericdull, to say nolbuig of living lainiliar artists. 

There is a difference, however, betwmi'U these two artists. 
One painted the horse of the town, A'igorously drawing the 
heavy cart, or tlic loaded diligence. Paul Potter preferred to 
study tlie liorse of the fields, th^' peaceful eompanion of rustic 
families, tlie animal that draws loads of hay to the grange, 
wdiicb takes the farmer’s son to the liainlet, wdiich in the 
evening, lianissed with fat’gne, fnjt'Tnises W'lth hi«! comrade 
at the trough, and is satislied wdih the hundJe of straw and 
the pail of water wdiich a serving-nnin brings liim. 

^ We have given an admir-ible and delicious specimen of this 
in the ‘‘ Horses at the Trough’ (p. KM). A man must have 
never felt the pleasure of country pliiccs, have never breathed 
the odour of tVie country, not to feed the charm of so simple a 
picture, so Dutch, with its humid sky, and not to guess every 
derail of it, and the ieclings of lie* pamiei who producc:d it. 

The late-t of his engravings date from 16 ol\ He was ap- 
profie^iirig his end, and he seemed almost conscious of what 
was coming, for hi& last works appear to bear the evidence of a 
sad and melancholy inspiration. Tliere was even a dramatic 
reabry about some of bis productionfi, “ I know nothing 
' more touching,” says Dumesnil Michelet,* “ than the dying 
hoffc, w'hich is about to fall near the one that is already dead, 
and, which the dogs are devouring, 

The-animalg if the peasant, and the hort^iB of the people, have 
given to Paul Potter an immortal fame. He has, on llie 
other hand, taken ihese animals under fthe protection of his 
* 'Jliis admirable engrnving is known as the “ Winiette.*' 


genius. It was never before the good fortune of animals to 
play the principal part in creations of the painter, and to 
form of themselves a picture. Since the Rinaiatanee^ no on6 
had dared to depart from rule, and give sueh importance to 
domestic animals. No one had ever introduced them so boldly 
into the domain of art. To the Dutch is due the honour of 
having first givim to the inferior race of the world their share 
of light and huipan interest The East had nursed the belief* 
that animals contained wdthin them sleeping souls, perhaps 
souls liutnilialed and for a time captive. Antiquity had giv^ 
to theui the good sense of vEsop* and had ennobled them in 
the greatest works of sculpture. Virgil sang of the labouring 
ox, and of the sheep of Gallus. The middle age of Roman- 
ism proscribed animal ^ as impure, and in connivance with the 
evil one. But yiopular tenderness restored them to a better 
position, until La Fontaine made them speak ind Paul Potter 
painted them. Recently, an historian, f — a French historian 
of courbc -cried out in those phren^tied accents which belong 
only to his country : ‘‘The tree which has seen all time, the 
bird W'hich has seen every place, have they nothing to teach 
us? Does not the eagle read the sun, and the owl the dark- 
ness. And did thi'sc* great oxen, so solemn under that tree, 
never think while they were ruminating ?” 

l*aul Potter engraved, we have said, eighteen engravings. 
There are^|Mhtj|^cow^s and oxen : — 

L Paul Potter, IbdO. 

ii^^^SSWwng, near one that is lying dowm ” 

“ ’J'he (low lying down by cAc ftiur-bkrred (S^ate.” 

J. “ The Cow at Pasture.” 

0. ‘‘The Cow with the Crumpled Horn,” 
b. “ACJow.” 

7. ‘‘ Two ()xen in a Field fighting.” 

8. Two tkiw's,” with their backs turned to the foreground. 
At the Kigal sale, in 1817, these eight first proofs sold for 

.£th There arc three diflTortnt prools ol these eight engraving.*-’. 
Tiic lirst are bbfore the letters, and “ (/lament de Jonghe” is 
not on them; you simply read — “ P. Potter inv. et exeud.” 
The second have the name of Clement de Jonghe, and the 
words et excud.” after “Potter,” are taken out. The last 
proofs have the name of F. de Wit marked in the corner to 
the right. 

There arc several engravings of horses : — 

1. (’)) “The Horae of Friesland,” signed Paul Potter, 

‘2. (10) “ The Horse neighing,'” same name and date. 

Vj, (11) “The Horse-dealer,” same name and date. 

(12) “ The Plough-horses,” same name and date, 
o. (18) “ Th(‘ May.ette,” same name and date. 

At the Kigal sale, above alluded to, these five pieces, tine 
proofs, fetched XI 1. 

1 1 “ The (kiwherd.” The author engraved this at eighteen. 
Te the left you read — “Paulus Potter in. et fecit a® 1018.” 
There arc tw'o proofs of this w'ork. A first proof of this 
engraving, very rare, fetched at the Kigal sale, £16. 

LL “The Shepherd,” which Paul Potter engraved al; 
seventefii, is marked 1646. 

IG. “ The Head of a Cow,” very beautifully executed. 

17. “A Cow lying dowui near a Tree.” A good specimen 
is worth X8 to XI 0. 

18. “Zubaeaia.” To the left of this engraving ithe word 
“Zubaeuia” may be read, and towards tHe right* “ Paulus 
Potter fecit, IGGO.” This piece is very rare, and one of the 
best of Potter’s works. Al the Kigal sale it produced XG lOs. 

Every museum, every cabinet, has vied one with another to 
obtain the productions of this great painter, who died at 
twenty- nine. 

The Louvre contains two ; “ Oxen and Sheep in a Prairie*” 
from the Chuiseul Gallery ; “Cwo Horses at the Trough.” 

The Koyal and Imperial Gallery of the Belvedere at Viemia 
only possesses two copies. 

The Pinacothi k Museum of Munich possesses one : *** A. 
Landscape with figures and animals,” 

Dresden has three; “A Forest*” with figures painted by 
A. Van der Velde. ■ . 

, t Michelet, “ Origmesdu droit.” 
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THE COLOURS OP LANDSCAPES. 

Modbbn lurtistB are too hoine*bred to be -true painters of 
beauty. Their Italian scenes are dimmed by the cold clouds 
of the North ; their architecture is' not the gleaming marble of 
Corinth, but the gray old ruin of the northern border. They 
mix their colours as though nature had no pure tints. Land* 
•eape> painters especially should visit the bright places of the 
world, if they would reliect the rich loveliness of the earth. 


and all admirers of art, to consider how m^h would . be 
gained If less cloud, less shadow, less dun heaviness Of toue, 
were employed as the elements of landscape. Turner exUeUe^ 
most of his contemporaries, not only because his outlines were 
flowinif, his touches graceful, his harmonies complete; but 
because his blue was real blue, his purple the very purple of 
kings, his green the tender tint of the untrodden earth. The 
desert sceneb of David Roberts were successful, when ho 
painted the rcd-yellow of the sand and the rosy blue of thu 



THB cow J»Y TUB STREAM. — PROM A PAINTIMO BY POTTER, 


But the untravelled public is perhaps to blame in this matter, heavens withoift shading them down into imitations of the 
It scarcely believes that in Tuscany and Egypt skies are so beach and sky at Brighton. When he brings in a cloud, it 
blue that not a speck of vapour is to be seen from zenith to seems permeated by fire ; when he hangs ^ mist upon .the 
horizon; that the Lybian sunset is a hemisphere of violet, horizon, it is luminous and rich ; and if he ever neglected this 
gold, and vermilion ; that the grass in Spain is not only as rule, his composition was less grand and truthful, 
gieen as emerald, but as vivid. All this knowledge would It is not enough that the artist should determine to use 
enrich artists’ pictures ; for by such experience did Claude bright oolbuxs.^^ He must not be only brilliant^ but brilliant . 
gain the power to< paint that scenery which is irradiated as nature herself brilliant. A sunset in the desert is no* , 
with an unfading beauty. like a sunset on the sea, where the water gives as well ae^,, 

It is worth the attention not on.y of painter.?, but of critics take's tones and hues as transitory as the changes in the sky^. 
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The firfit light* ifl of a pearly gray, very difficult to represent in 
l^intinf^j.from th’o dangnt of its appearing cold. Then streaks 
: of saffron and crimson shoot up, which become more dehcate 
as the djiwn breaks and faints into rose, into gold, into blue. 
The verdure of such scenes need not, however, be parched ; 
for the mimosa spreada over the well which feeds its roots a 
foliage as green as the ai-acias among our villas, and the 
young palm is as frcf-li as the vine, though the leaves turn 
Vheii tbe precious gold* u bunches are hanging under them. 
The turf, tOi). is often like our forcst-bioss, the rice- field like 
our sprouting corn. 

Artists are hecoiniiig Iravt llers, and a good many of them 
are leurning these ltsf«oijs for ihcrnsclves on the bunks of the 
Nile, They have di.scovered that it is not eimugh to study a 
few months at Flon'iu'c, or pace iqi and down the frescoed 
galleries of Home. Very much, however, would be gamed for 
their art, if th(‘y w^ere to e.\ ten* 1' their rosearches further, and 
visit the rich regions of the F»sr, not to paint Asiatic scenery, 
but to impress upon thcii iinuuination the reality of the bright- 
ness and splendour which add such beauty to the creations of 
art. Perhaps no one has ever visited the Indian Islands with 
this object, yi t no part of the world w’ould aflbrii belter studies 
to the coloun&t. 1 he nmisi climate keeps tht; verdure per- 
petually of a fresh, vi\t(l grt‘<‘n. The waiter is intensely blue, 
and bright as light itsi It ; a ro.se-rcd glow infl.uues the iiioun- 
tam-pcaks, and vvieiuVis of golden vapour curl u]i from the 
summits of^voie.inje Inds. The vc'^etatom is hkt' that of SoulIi 
A inejtun, brilliant. gOfudy, and with an iiitmite variety of tints. 
Tfie birds are iii h.ir-mony witli all this gorgeous ornament, 
gold, rcl, azure, with an inunse ineialiic lustre, peculiarly 
diizz ing lo the eye. From the hon s h mg sn ikcs, green ainl 
veivciy, or iik(' lolls of cor.iL 'I’ln i ry insects are of sup* rb 
hues, hror zc, green, or silver- wiiu 1 hccilc?, being abuiultuit 
in the woods, liul tin birds a-e ^ ire brilliant iJim all ihe 
rest of the arnnial (re^ ion: thee on-t iloiin d pigeons, the 
suiiliirds, called “ atom ' tlo’ (ontrastiiig uitn tiu' 

royally -plumagcd bird^of j Toe r -.it* lily. iheseail«t 

]ake*ilo\^cr, with t’ jin of iinnn.)iS(‘ f e.^i, add touches to 

the scineiy, as \m 11 i>& to t)io rtchh-Uiuc' siulls -some, like 
beautiful tulipj., stiewing ih(' .sei:-^hore. 'fho rose is of a 
del j»er ciiinson in ihe K.ihi than it ii'und m*the Jsorth or 
South.; and the je«‘>sanii 2 .e it juoie white, lor eohiurs ot *ril 
kinds -^re more peril m in Amm than in any other tjuartcr • f 
the world. Even the mmor>]ihore has a peeuUai tone. A fine 
purple haze is ofien perci ‘d on the water; but oii^.ind, in 
spite of the prevailiiu'; inoi irc, the air is so traespaient that 
objects appear more disUnct than tiiey ild through a less 
tarutied nicrliuin. Tln so pc diar iflctts, it they were aiided 
to the repertory of the aiiisi expt iiem-c, wtmld aid him con- 
siderably in giving to hui hir icujits a lolotiring at once naiu- 
ral and rirdi. 

Still, thf' artKt n' cd go no furlh^-r than the warm and 
glowing South for the true cohiurs ol poetn-.d land.seupe. In 
the painting!’ of th** he^t Italian niaster.s an uUention to 
truth, in thic respect, is ont of the principal qualities com- 
manding our ftthuirali.m ; and in tin' w'orks ol tdaude, wdiu, 
in spirit, was quite a 'fuse ui, tht' r^llex of nature is found in 
every tint, from the clnily green w\utT rippling against the 
pier of a bi<*ktn'hi idg'‘, to tiie burning, rosy gb ams of such a 
sunset as that with which llncerteio brightens his meadows. 
And, in moonlight .•sc* ufs how th' the souiricrn artisrs excel, 
with the tbain-hke He.tfU'i mgs of ;cail gh.- u iiiog on the tea ; 
the paie, pure, soft J'ght hallowing t .he irtcs and gardens and 
t iwf s; the clouds with sihrv edges, or the sky nnsjiotled, h\it 
siill a dark, deep, hollow dijote of ])U»pie blue^wlt a mistake 
to mark the stars an points of intense, ethourlesf. light, foi iii 
warm regions they ctime into the sky like cln»»ierB oi gold. 

In historical groups how much ot ehamcicr and purpose is 
displaye d ui the phoioe ol eoio-nij. Kubv^ns, wuth his coarse 
cOUccpiions tnd ex iggerati d ooilires, still surpribca us into 
admiration by his bold and truthful coloui iijg. And Haffiu Ue, 

I was the poet of p.dniers, used only a lew pure hu^-s to 
1^ ideal of lioriuty. He would, not sacrifice fidelity 
^taste to ineretriciotia eiSset. If he put a robe 


on his Madonnas, it was Of vermilion or bright blue ; if he 
draped his virglnsj it was iii violet or scarlet, not in k fan- 
tastic assemblage of coiitrasung colours. It is true, that 
in landscapes another n|}e is observable, and that an in- 
finity of tintsmay bo found in a single spot. But this appUes 
principally to the vegetation. The sky is not generally 
dark blu« in the east, and pale blue in the west; cloudy 
in the north, rtnd unsidined in the south. Grass is usually 
of one colour, though different fields may vary, but to dissept 
a picture into plots, '^►own with wheat, barhy, and clover, 
ill their several tints, is to give an agricultural lesson, and 
not to i(loali(«c the living beauty .of the earth. In all 
these matters an eclectic taste will choose, and combinc»'imd 
harmonise the infinite varieties of nature ; and this the masters 
of great genius have invariably attended to. It will be seen, 
from our observations on the principles of the chief painters of 
modern tirnt s, that they set the highest value on adequate 
colouring. liembrandi valued himself on his lights and 
shades, which are, in faitt, mere effects of colour^ Correggio 
cared nothing for a perfect outline unless tilled up with true 
natural tints,. It was, lie said, the human body without the 
divine soul. And Michael Angelo, when painting his master- 
piece, “The Last Juiigment,” useit simple colours^ but colours 
like those ot the e arth and the heavens, di'claring that there 
was no grace in a “painted form” unless it was “faithful in 
complexion.” Of course, that noble artist, as w'ell as the 
otnci great iiiasler.s of ihe South, understood that it was 
possible to conceive beauty ot form without beauty of colour. 
l)id the iTahaii or the Check eViT think it necessary to paint 
his siiitues.' Ihd he ever gibl his architecturt-, or employ on 
It ilic pigments which the Egxptian, more gross and material, 
valued so h’ghly : But in hmiiscape, the tonu — that is, the 
outline — ?8 mtendtd to he a decei>tion. It is the secondary 
objei-i; for ilie ideas of roniKincss, dimensions, and distance, 
<*aii tmly he cuniejed through the means of dehiHioii. But 
th*' coiouimg ih rt'al, and ougtit to be natural. The oak-le.if 
ouaht to be like the leai ol the oak in the meadow; the 
broken .ireh ought to shine in moonliglit, us Tintcrn really 
shines; the sky ovi r Niiiilcs ought lo he as blue as the sky 
nndei whicii the genuine gondoliers fire singing. J^andscMjies, 
thiTcfoiv, since they must, if very ijoetical and rich, bo taken 
in idl'd from tlie l^hist or South, should be coloured in a 
Houtliern or eastern lone ; and when artists are bold,^ihey 
will paint such scenes as the old ma.ster8 of Italy conceived, 
and all the world has since admired. 


ItOYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Thk connexion between poetry and painting is so delicate 
and yet so strong, that our readers will, we are sure, thank us 
for introducing to*their notice an exquisite sonnet from the 
lSpaiii.’*h of J>ope de Vega, which illuhtraies, and at the same 
time is iliustrared by, the tine picture of “ The Light of the 
World,” by Mr. Xlulman Hunt, noticed in our last critique. 
AVe return -to our subject the more readily from the knowledge 
that the aiieniive study of One tine work of art will more 
abundantly instruct the art- student than the casual super- 
vision of a thouband. The reader will also perceive that the 
religious feeling which we noticed in Mr. Hunt's picture is 
reflected very strongly in the devotional lines of the Spanisli 
dramatist, wherein is embalmed, an in amber, the image of 
the patient Saviour, so jiictured that W'e are almost persuaded 
that Mr. Hunt consulted them before he drew his picture. 

TO-MOKHOW. 

Lord, wliat am I, that with unceasing care, 

'Thou didst seek after me, that Thou didst wait 
Wot Avith unhealthy dews lielbrc niy gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 

,Oh, strange delusion ! that I liid uot gieet • 

Thy idest njiproaeh, and oh, to heaven how hwt, 
lloAv oft ipy j|(uardiau ungel gently cried, 

“ Boul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 
How he persists to knock and wait for thee I” 
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And, oh, how often to that Toicc of sorrow, 

To-morrow wo will open,” I replied, 

And when the morrow ronie, I fliiswerod still, “ To-molTow^” 
Wc now proceed with our notice. 

(No. 40), “ Bragela,” by C. Landecer, ll.A., represents a 
scene from “ Ossian,'* painted with great care and iinish, 
without loss ^ effect ; the face of the female is very beautiful, 
but her feet are too large, the colouring is harmonious and the 
drawing forcible. 

(No. 17f>) is a edever picture by Mr. II. Wallis, called, 
“Pr Johnson at Cave’s, the Publisher’s.” Johnson i.s seated 
behind a screen, near a Window ; a smart impertinent servant 
girl, w'^ho has not long left the parish sehool, is bringing him a 
plate of meat. Behind the screen M’^e get a gliinpKe of the 
company with whom Johnson is too shahliy to associate. The 
artist has made a mistake in represenring Johnson so old; 
and the picture, though carefully pirtnted, is not quite so 
harmoniou^'’ in tone as it might have l)e<‘n. 

(No. 21(;), “The Pet of the Common,” J. C. Horsleys is 
deserving of notice for its truthfulness to nature and its careful 
iinish. 

(No. 227)/ A Study,” A. Tlgg, K. A. : a very clever bit of 
eofltumr, hut nothing more. (No. PJl), “Dame UrsulflC and 
Margaret,” from “The Fortunes of Nigel,” in the West 
Room, is of more impiutfiiiee. The figure of Margaret is 
graceful, and- the air of weariness with which she turns from 
the old woman is well express* d; but surely there is time in 
twelve monthk for an artist like Mr. Egg to produce somc?- 
thing more worthy of his former reputation. 

(iNo. 315), “ View of the Pic du Midi D’O.'ssaid in the 
Pyrenees, ” by C. Ilanncld, ?l A., is a noble pn tnrc of moun- 
tain scenery, absolutclv elevating for a lowland man to look 
at. 

(No 330), “ Chastity,” by Mr. Frost, a ])iLturc somc- 
W'hal departing from his usual styh' ; all the iiguros’ are 
(Irapid. It professes to be a ennimentary on, i<ahcT than an 
illustration of, tlie p.issage of Milion. 

“ So dear to Ikhvi’m i'. Miiiill} C’li.etiti , 

’Ih.il w Inn a .siml is Coiiinl Miuenh so, 

A thousand liveried inig(l> |juk< \ Im.” 

The figure of Cuastity is weak, ill-diawn, and nngnieeful, and 
it IS (if eoui'Mi tlie jinncip.il figure; the aeoes.sories, and espe- 
eialiy the groups of angels, are well drawn. Tlie eoiouiing is 
less ( xee|rtioiial th»m Mr. Fiost ii*- aally gives us, but as a 
whole ilie pielurc is far from that which we mij^ht expect 
froni this artist’s reputation. 

(No. oil), “The Children of the Wood,” by Sant, is a 
beautifully painted illuslraiion of a story thjiJ. never tires. 
Tile hae,kfc.r(jund is an e- ample of the good eflVeti^d by the 
ih.i*.llipha(*lites ; it is boili beautifully and carefully im tilled. 
Asa whole this is char ruing. * 

(No. 352)* The Song of the Troubadours,” liy Poole, is 
a v(»ry excellent composition, treated in the very original style 
of tlie artist of “ Solomon Eagle,” which is so well remcm- 
hr-red. We cannot award any artist higher praise than wc 
do to Mr. Poole, when we advise every visitor to mark Ins 
forriblc drawing, his delicate touch, and the perfect originality 
of his ireatinent. 

(No. 3(i2), “The Chequered Shade,” by Mc.ssrs, Lee and 
Sydnc) Cooper, is another triumph of these two arlistu, who 
have for so long a period acdiievcd the foremost posilioii in 
their art, 

'Ihe West Room, at which we h »’e arrived, contains meny 
admirable pictun-.s of tlitfse, (N.). 420) “Nature's Mirror,” 
by Antony, is one which will attract notice, although trie 
eonlpo^lliou is by no means u pleasant oiu*. 

" The solitarv pool fringed round with rceils” 
i.’i 80 adjusted as to be very objecuoiiiibly placed as regards 
the line of sight. Otherwise' the painting is true and forcible, 
anf! not unaccompanied with the quaint rendering of the 

JlltlSt. 

' No. 420), “The Counte.ss of Nithsdalo potitiojiing George 
1. on behalf of her Iliishnud,” who was under aentence of 
<!iMth for rebellion, R. Hannah; a very carefully-painted pic- 


ture, but w'hich almost verges on caricature in the representa- 
tion of the king. The screwed-up, wrinkled countenance* the 
awkward, stooping stride, and the manner in which he gras^' 
his sword, remind one more of a frightened clown in a pait-‘ 
tomiaic, than an angry king repulsing a suppliant. Ugly and 
ungraceful though he might have been,, and violently aa h^ 
treated the countt'Hs, drugging her acioss the unle-chamher 
ofi her knees, the artist has eiidently mistaken extravagance 
of gesture for approfiriate action. Besides this, there is a total 
w.-int of relief in the piefury. It is impossible to tell where one 
of the “ blui* ribbons ” (of which tlie countess speaks, and who 
are disengaging the king from her grasp) ends, and w'here the 
otlu'T Ix'gms : all is confusion. And it ivould puzzh' any onj 
hut this artist to discover in any human cinintenance the green 
tints of wliich he is so fond ; otherwise, the lucture has many 
meritorious points. The draperies are all CHiefuily repre- 
sented, e.sp(a*iuliy tb.e Moire antique of the conntesM. » 

(No. 435), “ Kruits,” G. Jiance. Mr. La’U'e is not equal to 
his previous repntut Jon in this spec’ini n of hj^ pcmcil. The 
fruit may be us fine us usual, but; it bs eoinploiely overba- 
lanced by a flaring blue sky, ami .in eini.illy itiiense parrot, 
liuiu'd, Mr. Iijuee has not only extiugieslied his fruit by these 
vdolent Hec< ss'iries, hut also by an unlortunaU' specimen of 
humanity in the I s-n-k ground, whose pale, senfimental counte- 
nance, and costume u ht Ilnhnts, iijipi ar qiiUe out of character 
with the rest of the })u ture. 

(No. 43“), “ Scene from Funsi,” II. O'Niil, ilmdy finished, 
but by no m('an.s a good eonci'jilion of tin- <-h<irij.ci{‘rs. Faust 
is here reprcHented as a middh-aged dandy, whose silken and 
pointed beard destroys all t'Xpn ssion. The Uowctb and turf 
b*>rclcrs of the garden :ir(‘ udnijiubly R'lircsented. Margaret 
is hardly young enough, and lu r position i‘i froinewhat faii- 
tasth al. 

(No, 113), “Tl'.t* Entanglement,” T. 11. Niagnire* a speci- 
nnn of WMiit of taste whu-h is much to lu' d‘-pi'»it d ; th(' more’ 
80 , as the tL-ipern-s are r('))re|jndei! and tlsiishnl wiih a truth- 
fulness we nevi r saw surp l^^e(l. Tin* ('oloming is t >o florid, 
hurmonv in e(3oijr not being ])roduccd '»v siiv h liohnt con- ■ 
tia-t-, bu( by A jiuliiivum uduiiMure of wirni and (old tints. 

(No. liV), “ Fruit,” Miss E R imlcv, is linuly and forcibly 
pjontiu, .-ijul true to naMm‘, uud may i'c )u-»nonTn'ed tin* best 
jmiilin tiou '4 the arrsst that h.‘.s ' 1 1 b* (‘o t x^r.bii- d, la ing more 
free fi, .n tie, hudis <u' lolo i’ than iho*- lutlii no befon- the 

(No. 455), “ Th(' Ci.'A. iin I'loimn, deelarig 

Itself by tin- IItIi*. Wh('J. \» ll people dot,- bestowij g 

their l;u k;uhii‘*i> al piiy on i (d ous and 

h()U(*urably epq»l' .\ ed. and .j . f,iivlv (b.ilL u;*.li Ut iiiijMJlhir, 
clan's r This inonuetion is ns weak and smitimenTal us the 
(|uo"ation fiom “ Topper’s I’hiiosojdiy ” w.'iir.li aeconipanies it. 

(No. “The Eutr'i.iee to ilie L igune oi V'tnie.e,” by 

(looke, is ill every nay. eA' CileJit. VV-.; have iio hesitation in 
jironouiicmg tins full}' (.fjoal, d' rot tupeiior, to any of the 
W'i»rks of Stall held. 

(No. 470), “A LeUtT-AvritiT, S-^vdlr.” by Mr. 1‘hillip, is 
one of Liic attiaeiions of the Exir.bit and contirms the 
promise put foitb ui the artist’s form pictiiri’s. A well- 
known letrer-u nti r exer(:isc.s his trade n uri op( n but quiet 
street in Seville. A gaily-drcssed la.ly whispers an assignai- 
ti(»n, wduth she wishes him to write ; and a jitayant mother 
W'uits patiently for him to read a h ttt.r ii'eetved from her 
husband. The grmp is, full of inten st, end is excellently 
painted. Her M ij- siy has been lortunaLe enough to secure 
this admirable paiiumg. 

(No. 4R5}, “The 'Poison Cup,’' by Frith, a scene from 
Keinl worth, will be anre to arrest the visitor. 

(No. 490), “Peggy,” from Rariisay’a admirable poem o| 
“The Gentle She[ibcrd,” is an excell int study of a figure by 
Mr. Facd, which shmild make thrj reputMthm of the artist. 

(No. 492), “ (Tuidt rins and Avizugus,” scene from Oymbe-, 
line, introducing the di'ud linogene, by W. Gale, is an admi- 
rably-painted set ne ; Jut, unfortunately, the t«ste of the artist 
is not nearly 6o good us hi.j execution. The posiiiupe 
formal, theatrical, iuid unnatural.' 



THR WORKS OP EMINRNT MASTRrS. 



S66), Sly,” by R. 6 . Mtrlu, a name 

whioli we hme not met before, ii a fine study of Shak- 
'sye^^s 'drunken impmonation. We look forward to some 
Iprflit from this artist* 

(tfn, 520), “ The Charity of Dorcas." by W. C. T. Dobson, 
fr a yery promising picture ; and, as promise achieved, we 
may idass pictures by those excellent artists, Sydney Cooper 
(Ko, 556), Common Fore F. K. Lee and J. Hollins (Nb. 
572), “ Salmon Fishing on the Kiver Aire (No. 581), View 
of ^e Frith of Forth," by Koberts ; (No. 586), “'fravellei’ 
attacked by Wolves,*’ by Ansdale ; and many others. The 
oldeet of our criticism being, generally, for the encourage- 
ment of the younger and less-known artists, and also for the 
elucidation of very great works, by men foremost in their art, 
our readers will forgive our doing anything further than 
calling attention to these pictures. Of the South lioom 
drawings and miniatures we shall not speak ; except to say, 
that there is general finish and excellence exhibited in this 
branch of the^t. Two instances of bad taste are too glaring 


1853 ;’* where he has exhibited a sensual-looking widower 
in the newest black, stretched upon a sofa contemplating the 
bust of his departed wife, in a sprawling attitude of grief* 
His daughters, of all ages, surround him, dressed in the newest 
fashions from the mourning warehouse in Kegent-sti^Gt, aud, 
with upturned eyes, assum^ looks intended to be as deep 
as their crape. Nay, as Edmund, in ** Lear," explains that 
oven domestic animals shun him : — 

it The litUo dogs all, ^ 

' Tray, Blanclio, and Sweetheart, they do bark ut nw." 
so Mr. Chalon, or the gentleman (r), hu lugged in the pet 
dog, w'ho, in a mourning suit of white, gazes with reverent 
wonder in his master b face. Grief more indecently exhibited 
we never saw — grief evidently, from the bereaved person’s 
face, as constrained as his attitude, and a tlibusand times 
more transient than the water-colours of the fashionable artist. 
The efiect of such a picture may bs guessed ; scarcely a single 
person passes it, but “ e/iou tremet itcur ” as he or she turns 
away iit laughter or visible disgust.^'' 



to be passed over. Mr. Essex, to his excellent enamel por- 
traits of “ Byron, Scott, and Moore," has thought fit to 
Impend the following senseless and halting parody on Dryden's 
— «« Three poets in three distant ages bom — 

“ The Poets in one Sge were Twrn, 

England, Scutlaudj Ireland, did adorn 
by which he disgusts more than he can charm by hie painting $ 
atid Mr. Chalon has peipetrated a worse than senseless 
parody on the sacred character of grief, in his ** In Memoriam, 


Of the Octagon Koom we have little to say ; its one brillian 
picture we have before noticer!^ An historical composition by 
8. Blackburn (No. 1,295) much merit, and would be 
vastly improved by an addition of a few forcible touches. 
The Sculpture lioom contains many repetitions of figures, 
some bpstsof merit, and two groups (Nos. 1,411 and 1,514) 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, " The Lamentations of Phaeton's 
Bisters," which exhib|t^ grace, knowledge , of anatomy, and 
merit. 
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